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PREFACE. 


It was in June, 1875, as I chanced to be for a day or 
two in Leipzig, that I was unexpectedly invited to prepare 
the Sanskrit grammar for the Indo-European series projected 
by Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel. After some consideration, 
and consultation with friends, I accepted the task, and have 
since devoted to it what time could be spared from regular 
duties, after the satisfaction of engagements earlier formed. 
If the delay seems a long one, it was nevertheless unavoid¬ 
able ; and I would gladly, in the interest of the work itself, 
have made it still longer. In every such case, it is necess¬ 
ary to make a compromise between measurably satisfying a 
present pressing need, and doing the subject fuller justice 
at the cost of more time; and it seemed as if the call for 
a Sanskrit grammar on a somewhat different plan from those 
already in use — excellent as some of these in many respects 
are — was urgent enough to recommend a speedy com¬ 
pletion of the work begun. 

The objects had especially in view in the preparation 
of this grammar have been the following: 

To make a presentation of the facts of the language 
primarily as they show themselves in use in the literature, 
and only secondarily as they are laid down by the native 
grammarians. The earliest European grammars were by the 
necessity of the case chiefly founded on their native prede¬ 
cessors ; and a traditional method was thus established which 
has been perhaps somewhat too closely adhered to, at the 
expense of clearness and of proportion, as well as of scien¬ 
tific truth. Accordingly, my attention has not been directed 
toward a profounder study of the grammatical science of the 
Hindu schools: their teachings I have been contented to take 
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as already reported to Western learners in the existing 
Western grammars. 

To include also in the presentation the forms and con¬ 
structions of the older language, as exhibited in the Yeda 
and the Brahmana. Grassmann’s excellent Index-Vocabulary 
to the Rig-Veda, and my own manuscript one to the Atharva- 
Veda (which I hope soon to be able to make public), gave 
me in full detail the great mass ofVedic material; and this, 
with some assistance from pupils and friends, I have sought 
to complete, as far as the circumstances permitted, from the 
other Vedic texts and from the various works of the Brah¬ 
mana period, both printed and manuscript. 

To treat the language throughout as an accented one, 
omitting nothing of what is known respecting the nature of 
the Sanskrit accent, its changes in combination and inflection, 
and the tone of individual words — being, in all this, ne¬ 
cessarily dependent especially upon the material presented 
by the older accentuated texts. 

To cast all statements; classifications, and so on, into a 
form consistent with the teachings of linguistic science. In 
doing this, it has been necessary to discard a few of the 
long-used and familiar divisions and terms of Sanskrit gram¬ 
mar — for example, the classification and nomenclature of 
"special tenses'* and "general tenses” (which is so indefen¬ 
sible that one can only wonder at its having maintained itself 
so long), the order and terminology of the conjugation-classes, 
the separation in treatment of the facts of internal and ex¬ 
ternal euphonic combination, and the like. But care has been 
taken to facilitate the transition from the old to the new; 
and the changes, it is believed, will commend themselves 
to unqualified acceptance. It has been sought also to help 
an appreciation of the character of the language by putting 
its tacts as far as possible into a statistical form. In this 
respect the native grammar is especially deficient and mis¬ 
leading. 

Regard has been constantly had to the practical needs 
ot the learner of the language, and it has been attempted, 
by due arrangement and by the use of different sizes of 
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type, to make the work as usable by one whose object 
it is to acquire a knowledge of the classical Sanskrit alone 
as those are in which the earlier forms are not included. 
The custom of transliterating all Sanskrit words into Euro¬ 
pean characters, which has become usual in European Sans¬ 
krit grammars, is, as a matter of course, retained through¬ 
out; and, because of the difficulty of setting even a small 
Sanskrit type with anything but a large European, it is 
practiced alone in the smaller sizes. 

While the treatment of the facts of the language has 
thus been made a historical one, within the limits of the 
language itself, I have not ventured to make it comparative, 
by bringing in the analogous forms and processes of other 
related languages. To do this, in addition to all that was 
attempted beside, would have extended the work, both in 
content and in time of preparation, far beyond the limits 
assigned to it. And, having decided to leave out this ele¬ 
ment, I have done so consistently throughout. Explanations 
of the origin of forms have also been avoided, for the same 
reason and for others, which hardly call for statement. 

A grammar is necessarily in great part founded on its 
predecessors, and it would be in vain to attempt an acknowl¬ 
edgment in detail of all the aid received from other schol¬ 
ars. I have had at hand always especially the very schol¬ 
arly and reliable brief summary of Kielhorn, the full and 
excellent work of Monier Williams, the smaller grammar of 
Bopp (a wonder of learning and method for the time when 
it was prepared), and the volumes of Benfey and Muller. 
As regards the material of the language, no other aid, of 
course, has been at all comparable with the great Peters¬ 
burg lexicon of Bohtlingk and Both, the existence of which 
gives by itself a new character to all investigations of the 
Sanskrit language. What I have not found there or in the 
special collections made by myself or by others for me, I 
have called below "not quotable” — a provisional designa¬ 
tion, necessarily liable to correction in detail by the results 
of further researches. For what concerns the verb, its forms 
and their classification and uses, I have had, as every one 
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must have, by far the most aid from Delbruck. in his Alt- 
indisches Verbum and his various syntactical contribu¬ 
tions. Former pupils of my own, Prof. Avery and Dr. 
Edgren, have also helped me, in connection with this sub¬ 
ject and with others, in a way and measure that calls for 
public acknowledgment. In respect to the important matter 
of the declension in the earliest language, I have made great 
use of the elaborate paper in the Joum. Am. Or. Soc. (print¬ 
ing contemporaneously with this work, and used by me 
almost, but not quite, to the end of the subject) by my 
former pupil Prof. Lanman; my treatment of it is founded 
on his. My manifold obligations to my own teacher, Prof. 
Weber of Berlin, also require to be mentioned: among other 
things, I owe to him the* use of his copies of certain un¬ 
published texts of the Brahmana period, not otherwise access¬ 
ible to me; and he was kind enough to look through with 
me my work in its inchoate condition, favoring me with 
valuable suggestions. For this last favor I have likewise to 
thank Prof. Delbruck — who, moreover, has taken the trouble 
to glance over for a like purpose the greater part of the 
proof-sheets of the grammar, as they came from the press. 
To Dr. L. Schroder is due whatever use I have been able 
to make (unfortunately a very imperfect one) of the import¬ 
ant Matriayani-Sanhita. 

Of the deficiencies of my work I am, I think, not less 
fully aware than any critic of it. even the severest, is likely 
to be. Should it be found to answer its intended purpose 
well enough to come to another edition, my endeavor will 
be to improve and complete it; and I shall be grateful for 
any corrections or suggestions which may aid me in mak¬ 
ing it a more efficient help to the study of the Sanskrit 
language and literature. 

Gotha, July 1879. 


W. D. W. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Brief Account of the Indian Literature. 

It seems desirable to give here such a sketch of the 
history of Indian literature as shall show the relation to 
one another of the different periods and forms of the lan¬ 
guage treated in the following grammar, and the position 
of the works there quoted. 

The name "Sanskrit*’ (samskrta , 1087 d, ‘adorned, elab¬ 
orated. perfected’), which is popularly applied to the whole 
ancient and sacred language of India, belongs more properly 
only to that dialect which, regulated and established by the 
labors of the native grammarians, has led for the last two 
thousand years or more an artificial life, like that of the 
Latin during most of the same period in Europe, as the 
written and spoken means of communication of the learned 
and priestly caste; and which even at the present day fills 
that office. It is thus distinguished, on the one hand, from 
the later and derived dialects — as the Prakrit, forms of 
language which have datable monuments from as early as 
the third century before Christ, and which are represented 
by inscriptions and coins, by the speech of the uneducated 
characters in the Sanskrit dramas (see below), and by a 
limited literature; the Pali, a Prakritic dialect which became 
the sacred language of Buddhism in Farther India, and is 
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still in service there as such; and yet later and more altered 
tongues forming the transition to the languages of Modern 
India. And, on the other hand, it is distinguished, hut 
very much less sharply and widely, from the older dialects 
or forms of speech presented in the canonical literature, 
the Veda and Brahmana. 

This fact, of the fixation by learned treatment of an 
authorized mode of expression, which should thenceforth be 
used according to rule in the intercourse of the educated, 
is the cardinal one in Indian linguistic history; and as the 
native grammatical literature has determined the form of 
the language, so it has also to a large extent determined 
the grammatical treatment of the language by European 
scholars. 

Much in the history of the learned movement is still 
obscure, and opinions are at variance even as to points of 
prime consequence. Only the concluding works in the devel¬ 
opment of the grammatical science have been preserved to 
us; and though they are evidently the perfected fruits of a 
long series of learned labors, the records of the latter are 
lost beyond recovery. The time and the place of the cre¬ 
ation of Sanskrit are unknown; and as to its occasion, we 
have only our inferences and conjectures to rely upon. It 
seems, however, altogether likely that the grammatical sense 
of the ancient Hindus was awakened in great measure by 
their study of the traditional sacred texts, and by their com¬ 
parison of its different language with that of contemporary 
use. It is certain that the grammatical study of those texts 
[gdkhds^ lit’ly -branches 5 ), phonetic and other, was zealously 
and effectively followed in the Brahmanic schools; this is 
attested by our possession of a number of phonetico-gram- 
matical treatises, pratigakhyas [prati gdklmm , ‘belonging to 
each several text 7 ), one having for subject each principal 
Ye die text, and noting all its peculiarities of form; these, 
both by the depth and exactness of their own researches 
and by the number of authorities which they quote, speak 
plainly of a lively scientific activity continued during a long 
time. What part, on the other hand, the notice of differ- 
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ences between the correct speech of the learned and the 
altered dialects of the vulgar may have borne in the same 
movement is not easy to determine; but it is not customary 
that a language has its proper usages fixed by rule until 
the danger is distinctly felt of its undergoing corruption. 

The labors of the general school of Sanskrit grammar 
reached a climax in the grammarian Panini, whose text-book, 
containing the facts of the language cast into the highly 
artful «and difficult form of about four thousand algebraic- 
formula-like rides (in the statement and arrangement of 
which brevity alone is had in view, at the cost of distinct¬ 
ness and unambiguousness), became for all after time the 
authoritative, almost sacred, norm of correct speech. Re¬ 
specting his period, nothing really definite and trustworthy 
is known; but he is with much probability held to have 
lived some time (two to four centuries) before the Christian 
era. He has had commentators in abundance, and has under¬ 
gone at their hands some measure of amendment and com¬ 
pletion; but he has not been overthrown or superseded. 
The chief and most authoritative commentary on his work 
is that called the Mahabhashya , ‘great comment’, in which 
Katyayana’s strictures on his rules are examined arid dis¬ 
cussed by Patanjali. 

A language, even if not a vernacular one, which is in 
tolerably wide and constant use for writing and speaking, 
is, of course, kept in life principally by direct tradition, by 
communication from teacher to scholar and the study and 
imitation of existing texts, and not by the learning of gram¬ 
matical rules; yet the existence of grammatical authority, 
and especially of a single one, deemed infallible and of pre¬ 
scriptive value, could not fail to exert a very strong regu¬ 
lative influence, leading to the avoidance more and more of 
what was, even if lingering in use, inconsistent with his 
teachings, and also, in the constant reproduction of texts, 
to the gradual effacement of whatever they might contain 
that was unapproved. Thus the whole more modern litera¬ 
ture of India has been Paninized, so to speak, pressed into 
the mould prepared by him and his school. What are the 
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limits of the artificiality of this process is not yet known. 
The attention of special students of the Hindu grammar 
and the subject is so intricate and difficult that the number 
is exceedingly small of those who have mastered it suffi¬ 
ciently to hare a competent opinion on such general matters) 
lias been hitherto mainly directed toward determining what 
the Sanskrit according to Panini really is. toward explaining 
the language from the grammar. And, naturally enough, 
in India, or wherever else the leading object is to learn to 
speak and write the language correctly — that is, as author¬ 
ized by the grammarians — that is the proper course to 
pursue. This, however, is not the way really to understand 
the language. The time must soon come, or it has come 
already, when the endeavor shall be instead to explain the 
grammar from the language; to test in all details, so far 
as shall be found possible, the reason of Paninfs rules 
(which contain not a little that seems problematical, or even 
sometimes perverse); to determine what and how much 
genuine usage he had everywhere as foundation, and what 
traces may be left in the literature of usages possessing an 
inherently authorized character, though unratified by him. 

By the term "classical” or "later” language, then, as 
constantly used below in the grammar, is meant the lan¬ 
guage of those literary monuments which are written in con¬ 
formity with the rules of the native grammar: virtually, the 
whole proper Sanskrit literature. For although parts of this 
are doubtless earlier than Panini, it is impossible to tell 
just what parts, or how far they have escaped in their style 
the levelling influence of the grammar. The whole, too, 
may be called so far an artificial literature as it is written 
in a phonetic form (see grammar, 103) which never can 
have been a truly vernacular and living one. Nearly all of 
it is metrical: not poetic w T orks only, but narratives, histories 
(so far as anything deserving that name can be said to exist), 
and scientific treatises of every variety, are done into verse; 
a prose and a prose literature (except in the commentaries) 
hardly has an existence. Of linguistic history there is next 
to nothing in it all; but only a history of style, and this 
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for the most part showing a gradual depravation, an increase 
of artificiality and an intensification of certain more unde¬ 
sirable features of the language — such as the use of pas¬ 
sive constructions and of participles instead of verbs, and 
the substitution of compounds for sentences. 

This being the condition of the later literature, it is of 
so much the higher consequence that there is an earlier 
literature, to which the suspicion of artificiality does not 
attach, or attaches at least only in a minimal degree, which 
has a truly vernacular character, and abounds in prose as 
well as verse. 

The results of the very earliest literary productiveness 
of the Indian people are the hymns with which, when they 
had only crossed the threshold of the country, and when 
their geographical horizon was still limited to the river- 
basin of the Indus with its tributaries, they praised their 
gods, the deified powers of nature, and accompanied the 
rites of their comparatively simple worship. At what period 
these were made and sung cannot be determined with any 
approach to accuracy: it may have been as early as 2000 
B.C. They were long handed down by oral tradition, pre¬ 
served by the care, and increased by the additions and 
imitations, of succeeding generations; the mass was ever 
growing, and, with the change of habits and beliefs and 
religious practices, was becoming variously applied — sung 
in chosen extracts, mixed with other material into liturgies, 
adapted with more or less of distortion to help the needs 
of a ceremonial which was coming to be of immense elab¬ 
oration and intricacy. And, at some time in the course 
of this history, there was made for preservation a great col¬ 
lection of the hymn-material, mainly its oldest and most 
genuine part, to the extent of over a thousand hymns and 
ten thousand verses, arranged according to traditional author¬ 
ship and to subject and length of hymn: this collection is 
the Rig-Veda, 1 Veda of verses (rc) or hymns’. Other col¬ 
lections were made also out of the same general mass of 
traditional material: doubtless later, although the inter¬ 
relations of this period are as yet too unclear to allow of 
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our speaking with entire confidence as to anything concern¬ 
ing them. Thus, the Sama- Veda, ‘Veda of chants [saman)\ 
containing only about a sixth as much, its verses nearly all 
found in the Big-Veda also, but appearing here with nume¬ 
rous differences of reading; these were passages put together 
for chanting at the soma-sacrifices. Again, collections called 
by the comprehensive name of Yajur-Veda , ‘Veda of sac¬ 
rificial formulas (; yajus) 9 : these contained not verses alone, 
but also numerous prose utterances, mingled with the former, 
in the order in which they were practically employed in 
the ceremonies; they were strictly liturgical collections. Of 
these, there are in existence several texts, which have their 
mutual differences: the Vdjasaneyi-Samhitd (in two slightly 
discordant versions, Madhyandina and Kanva], sometimes 
also called the White Yajur-Veda; and the various and 
considerably differing texts of the Black Yajur-Veda, namely 
the Tdittiriya-Samhita, the Maitrdyani-Samhita, and the 
Kdthaka (the two last not yet published). Finally, another 
historical collection, like the Big-Veda, but made up mainly 
of later and less accepted material, and called (among other 
less current names) the Atharva-Veda , ‘Veda of the Ath- 
arvans a legendary priestly family)’; it is somewhat more 
than half as bulky as the Big-Veda, and contains a certain 
amount of material corresponding to that of the latter, and 
also a number of brief prose passages. To this last col¬ 
lection is very generally refused in the orthodox literature 
the name of Veda; but for us it is the most interesting of 
all, after the Big-Veda, because it contains the largest 
amount of liymn-material (or mantra , as it is called, in 
distinction from the prose brdhmana), and in a language 
which, though distinctly less antique than that of the other, 
is nevertheless truly Vedic. Two versions of it are extant, 
one of them only in a single known manuscript. 

A not insignificant body of like material, and of various 
period (although doubtless in the main belonging to the 
latest time of A edic productiveness, and in part perhaps 
the imitative work of a yet more modern time), is scattered 
through the texts to be later described, the Brdhmanas and 
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the Sutras. To assemble and sift and compare it is now 
one of the pressing needs of Yedic study. 

The fundamental divisions of the Yedic literature here 
mentioned all have had their various schools of sectaries, 
each of these with a text of its own, showing some differ¬ 
ences from those of the other schools: hut those mentioned 
above are all that are now known to be in existence; and 
the chance of the discovery of others grows every year 
smaller. 

The labor of the schools in the conservation of their 
sacred texts was extraordinary, and has been crowned with 
such success that the text of each school, whatever may 
be its differences from those of other schools, is virtually 
without various readings, preserved with all its peculiarities 
of dialect, and its smallest and most exceptional traits of 
phonetic form, pure and unobscured. It is not the place 
here to describe the means by which, in addition to the 
religious care of the sectaries, this accuracy was secured: 
forms of text, lists of peculiarities and treatises upon them, 
and so on. When this kind of care began in the case of 
each text, and what of original character may have been 
effaced before it, or lost in spite of it, cannot be told. But 
it is certain that the Vedic records furnish, on the whole, 
a wonderfully accurate and trustworthy picture of a form of 
ancient Indian language (as well as ancient Indian beliefs 
and institutions) which was a natural and undistorted one, 
and which goes back a good way behind the classical San¬ 
skrit. Its differences from the latter the following treatise 
endeavors to show in detail. 

Along with the verses and sacrificial formulas and 
phrases in the texts of the Black Yajur-Veda are given 
long prose sections, in which the ceremonies are described, 
their meaning and the reason of the details and the accom¬ 
panying utterances are discussed and explained, illustrative 
legends are reported or fabricated, and various speculations, 
etymological and other, are indulged in. Such matter comes 
to be called brahmana (apparently ‘relating to the brahman 
or worship’). In the White Yajur-Veda, it is separated into 
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a work by itself, beside the samhita or text of verses and 
formulas, and is called the Catapatlia-Brahmana , ‘Brahmana 
of a hundred ways’. Other similar collections are found, be¬ 
longing to various other schools of Vedic study, and they 
bear the common name of Brahmana , with the name of the 
school, or some other distinctive title, prefixed. Thus, the 
Aitareya and Kdushitaki- Brahma?ias, belonging to the 
schools of the Rig-Veda, the Pancavihga and Sliadvihga- 
Brahmanas and other minor works, to the Sama-Veda; the 
Gopatha-Brahmana , to the Atharva-Veda; and a Jaimini- 
Brahmana , to the Sama-Veda, has just (Burnell) been dis¬ 
covered in India; the Taittiriya-Bralimana is a collection 
of mingled mantra and brahmana , like the samhita of the 
same name, but supplementary and later. These works are 
likewise regarded as canonical by the schools, and are learn¬ 
ed by their sectaries with the same extreme care which is 
devoted to the samhitas , and their condition of textual 
preservation is of a kindred excellence. To a certain 
extent, there is among them the possession of common 
material: a fact the bearings of which are not yet fully 
understood. 

Notwithstanding the inanity of no small part of their 
contents, the Brahmanas are of a high order of interest in 
their bearings on the history of Indian institutions; and 
philologically they are not less important, since they re¬ 
present a form of language in most respects intermediate 
between the classical and that of the Vedas, and offer spe¬ 
cimens on a large scale of a prose style, and of one which 
is in the main a natural and freely developed one — the 
oldest and most primitive Indo-European prose. 

Beside the Brahmanas are sometimes found later ap¬ 
pendices, of a similar character, called ArariyaTcas (‘forest- 
sections’): as the Aitareya-Aranyaka , Taittiriy a-Aranyaka , 
Brhad-Aranyaka , and so on. And from some of these, or 
even from the Brahmanas, are extracted the earliest Upa- 
nishads (‘sittings, lectures on sacred subjects’) — which, 
however, are continued and added to down to a compara¬ 
tively modern time. The Upanishads are one of the lines 
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by which the Brahmana literature passes over into the later 
theological literature. 

Another line of transition is shown in the Sutras (‘lines, 
rules 5 ). ' The works thus named are analogous with the 
Brahmanas in that they belong to the schools of Ye die 
study and are named from them, and that they deal with 
the religious ceremonies: treating them, however, in the 
way of prescription, not of dogmatic explanation. They, 
too, contain some mantra or hymn-material, not found to 
occur elsewhere. In part [gretuta or kalpa-sutras ), they take 
up the great sacrificial ceremonies, with which the Brah¬ 
manas have to do; in part (grhya-sutras) , they teach the 
minor duties of a pious householder; in some cases (sa - 
mayacarika-sutras) they lay down the general obligations of 
one whose life is in accordance with prescribed duty. And 
out of the last two, or especially the last, come by natural 
development the law-books (dharma-gastras) , which make 
a conspicuous figure in the later literature: the oldest and 
most noted of them being that called by the name of 
Manu (an outgrowth, it is believed, of the Manava Vedic 
school); to which are added that of Yajnavalkya, and many 
others. 

Respecting the chronology of this development, or the 
date of any class of writings, still more of any individual 
work, the less that is said the better. All dates given in 
Indian literary history are pins set up to be bowled down 
again. Every important work has undergone so many more 
or less transforming changes before reaching the form in 
which it comes to us, that the question of original con¬ 
struction is complicated with that of final redaction. It is 
so with the law-book of Manu, just mentioned, which has 
well-founded claims to being regarded as one of the very 
oldest works of the proper Sanskrit literature, if not the 
oldest (it is variously assigned, to periods from six centuries 
before Christ to soon after Christ). It is so, again, in a 
still more striking degree, with the great legendary epic of 
the Mahabhdrata. The ground-work of this is doubtless of 
very early date; but it has served as a text into which 
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materials of various character and period have been inwoven, 
until it has become a heterogeneous mass, a kind of cyclo¬ 
pedia for the warrior-caste, hard to separate into its con¬ 
stituent parts. The story of Nala , and the philosophical 
poem Bhagavad-Gita , are two of the most noted of its 
episodes. The Ramayana , the other most famous epic, 
is a work of another kind: though also worked over and 
more or less altered in its transmission to our time, it is 
the production, in the main, of a single author (Valmlki); 
and it is generally believed to be in part allegorical, re¬ 
presenting the introduction of Aryan culture and dominion 
into Southern India. By its side stand a number of minor 
epics, of various authorship and period, as the Raghuvanga 
(ascribed to the dramatist Kalidasa), the Maghakdvya , the 
Bhaftikavya (the last, written chiefly with the grammatical 
intent of illustrating by use as many as possible of the 
numerous formations which, through taught by the gram¬ 
marians, find no place in the literature). 

The Purdnas , a large class of works mostly of immense 
extent, are best mentioned in connection with the epics. 
They are pseudo-historical and prophetic in character, of 
modern date, and of very small value. Real history finds 
no place in Sanskrit literature, nor is there any conscious 
historical element in any of the works composing it. 

Lyric poetry is represented by many works, some of 
which, as the Megliaduta and Gitagovinda , are of no mean 
order of merit. 

The drama is a still more noteworthy and important 
branch. The first indications of dramatical inclination and 
capacity on the part of the Hindus are seen in certain 
hymns of the Veda, where a mythological or legendary 
situation is conceived dramatically, and set forth in the 
form of a dialogue — well-known examples are the dialogue 
of Sarama and the Paiiis, that of Yama and his sister YamI, 
that of Yasishtha and the rivers, that of Agni and the other 
gods — but there are no extant intermediaries between these 
and the standard drama. The beginnings of the latter date 
from a period when in actual life the higher and educated 
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characters used Sanskrit, and the lower and uneducated used 
the popular dialects derived from it, the Prakrits; and their 
dialogue reflects this condition of things. Then, however, 
learning (not to call it pedantry) intervened, and stereotyped 
the new element; a Prakrit grammar grew up beside the 
Sanskrit grammar, according to the rules of which Prakrit 
could be made indefinitely on a substrate of Sanskrit; and 
none of the existing dramas need to date from the time of 
vernacular use of Prakrit, while most or all of them are 
undoubtedly much later. Among the dramatic authors, 
Kalidasa is incomparably the chief, and his Cakuntcila as 
distinctly his masterpiece. His date has been a matter of 
much inquiry and controversy; it is doubtless some cen¬ 
turies later than our era. The only other work deserving 
to be mentioned along with Kalidasa’s is the Mrchakati of 
Qudraka, also of questionable period, but believed to be 
the oldest of the extant dramas. 

A partly dramatic character belongs also to the fable, 
in which animals are represented as acting and speaking. 
The most noted works in this department are the Panca- 
tantra , which through Persian and Semitic versions has made 
its way all over the world, and contributes a considerable 
quota to the fable-literature of every European language, 
and, partly founded on it, the comparatively recent and 
popular Hitopadega (‘salutary instruction’). 

Two of the leading departments of Sanskrit scientific 
literature, the legal and the grammatical, have been already 
sufficiently noticed; of those remaining, the most important 
by far is the philosophical. The beginnings of philosophic¬ 
al speculation are seen already in some of the later hymns 
of the Veda, more abundantly in the Brahmanas and Aran- 
yakas, and then especially in the Upanishads. The evo¬ 
lution and historic’ relation of the systems of philosophy, 
and the age of their text-books, are matters on which much 
obscurity still rests. There are six systems of primary rank, 
and reckoned as orthodox, although really standing in no 
accordance with approved religious doctrines. All of them 
seek the same end, the emancipation of the soul from the 
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necessity of continuing its existence in a succession of 
bodies, and its unification with the All-soul; but they 
differ in regard to the means by which they seek to attain 
this end. 

The astronomical science of the Hindus is a reflection 
of that of Greece, and its literature is of recent date; but 
as mathematicians, in arithmetic and geometry, they have 
shown more independence. Their medical science, although 
its beginnings go back even to the Veda, in the use of 
medicinal plants with accompanying incantations, is of little 
account, and its proper literature by no means ancient. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ALPHABET. 

1. The natives of India write their ancient and sacred 
language in a variety of alphabets — generally, in each 
part of the country, in the same alphabet which they use 
for their own vernacular. The mode of waiting, however, 
which is employed throughout the heart of Aryan India, or 
in Hindustan proper, is alone adopted by European scholars: 
it is called the devanagari . 

This name is of doubtful origin and value. A more comprehensive name 
is nagari (perhaps, ‘of the city’); and deva-nagarl is ‘nagari of the gods,’ 
or ‘of the Brahmans.’ 

2. Much that relates to the history of the Indian alphabets is still 
obscure. The earliest written monuments of known date in the country are 
the inscriptions containing the edicts of A$oka or Piyadasi, of about the 
middle of the third century B. C. They are in two different systems of 
characters, of which one shows distinct signs of derivation from a Semitic 
source, while the other is also probably, though much less evidently, of the 
same origin (Burnell). From the latter, the Lath , or Southern A$oka cha¬ 
racter (of Girnar), come the later Indian alphabets, both those of the northern 
Aryan languages, and those of the southern Dravidian languages. The 
nagari , devanagari , Bengali, Guzeratl, and others, are varieties of its northern 
derivatives; and with them are related some of the alphabets of peoples 
outside of India — as in Tibet and Farther India — who have adopted Hindu 
culture or religion. 

There is reason to believe that writing was first employed in India for 
practical purposes — for correspondence and business and the like — and 
only by degrees came to be applied also to literary use. The literature, to 
a great extent, and the more fully in proportion to its claimed sanctity and 
authority, ignores all written record, and assumes to be kept in existence by 
oral tradition alone. 

3. Of the devanagari itself there are minor varieties, depending on 
differences of locality or of period, as also of individual hand (see examples 
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in Weber’s catalogue of the Berlin Sanskrit MSS., in Rajendralala Mitra’s 
notices of MSS. in Indian libraries, in the published fac-similes of in¬ 
scriptions, and so on); and these are in some measure reflected in the type 
prepared for printing, both in India and in Europe. But a student who 
makes himself familiar with one style of printed characters will have little 
difficulty with the others, and will soon learn, by practice, to read the manu¬ 
scripts. A few specimens of types other than those used in this work will 
be given in an Appendix. 

On account of the difficulty of combining them with the smaller sizes 
of our Roman and Italic type, the devanagari characters will be used below 
only in connection with the first or largest size. And, in accordance with 
the laudable usage of recent grammars, they will, wherever given, be also 
transliterated in italic letters; while the latter alone will be used in the 
other sizes. 

4. The student may be advised to try to familiarize himself 
from the start with the devanagari mode of writing. At the same 
time, it is not necessary that he should do so until, having 
learned the principal paradigms, he comes to begin reading and 
analysing and parsing; and many will find the latter the more 
practical, and in the end equally or more effective, way. 


5. The characters of the devariagari alphabet, and the 
European letters which will be used in transliterating them, 
are as follows: 


Vowels: 
simple 


diph¬ 

thongs 

Visarga 

Anusvara 


Mutes 


short. 


long. 



i ^ a 

2 a 



• 


palatal 

3 5 * 

c 

4 ^ l 





labial 

5 3 u 

6 u 





lingual 

r ft r 

* Q f 





dental 

» FT l 

c. 

[,o q 1 } 





\ palatal 

n ^ e 

_ . 

12 ^ at 





t labial 

is £TT o 

H ^ au 





is \ h 

• 






16 JL 2 L 

1 

h or m ( 

see 73) 





surd 

surd asp. 

sonant 

son. asp. 

nasal 

guttural 

n k 

is kh 

19 g 

20 Ef gli 

« 3F 

n 

palatal 

22 T \ C 

23 ^ ch 

24 j 

25 jh 

26 31 

n 

lingual 

27 Z t 

28 S' fh 

29 Id 

so to dh 

31 BT 

n 

dental 

32 Cf t 

33 SJ til 

34 ^ d 

35 tj dh 

36 *7 

n 

labial 

37 <1 p 

38 pll 

39 b 

40 H kh 

41 ^ 

m 
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Semivowels < 


Sibilants 


palatal 

lingual 

dental 

labial 

palatal 

lingual 

dental^ 


u TJ y 
« 1 r 

« l 

45 cf V 

46 Q 

47 ^ S 

48 H S 


Aspiration 


49 


h 


To these may be added a lingual l ck, which in some of 
the Yedic texts takes the place of £ d when occurring between 
two vowels (54). 

6. A few other sounds, recognized by the theories of the 
Hindu grammarians, but either having no separate characters to 
represent them, or only very rarely and exceptionally written, 
will be noticed below (71, 230). Such are the guttural and 
labial breathings, the nasal semivowels, and others. 

7. Tbe order of arrangement given above is that in 
which the sounds are catalogued and described by the native 
grammarians; and it has been adopted by European scholars 
as the alphabetic order, for indexes, dictionaries, etc. (to 
the Hindus, the idea of an alphabetic arrangement for such 
practical uses is wanting). 

In some works (as the Petersburg lexicon), a visarga which is regarded 
as equivalent to and exchangeable with a sibilant (172) is, though written 
as visarga , given the alphabetic place of the sibilant. 

8. The theory of the devanagarl , as of the other In¬ 
dian modes of writing, is syllabic and consonantal. 
That is to say, it regards as the written unit, not the simple 
sound, but the syllable [aksara)\ and further, as the sub¬ 
stantial part of the syllable, the consonant (or the consonants) 
preceding the vowel — this latter being merely implied, 
or, if written, being written by a subordinate sign attached 
to the consonant. 

9. Hence follow these two principles: 

A. The forms of the vowel-characters given in the 

1 * 
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alphabetic scheme above are used only when the vowel 
forms a syllable by itself, or is not combined with a pre¬ 
ceding consonant: that is, when it is initial, or preceded 
by another vowel. In combination with a consonant, other 
modes of representation are used. 

B. If more consonants than one precede the vowel, 
forming with it a single syllable, their characters must be 
combined into a single compound character. 

Ordinary Hindu usage does not divide the words of a sen¬ 
tence, any more than the syllables of a word; a final consonant 
is combined into one syllable with the initial vowel or conso¬ 
nant of the next following word. 

10. Under A, it is to be noticed that the modes of 
indicating a vowel combined with a preceding consonant 
are as follows: 

a. The short % a has no written sign at all: the con¬ 
sonant-sign itself implies a following 5T a , unless some other 
vowel-sign is attached to it (or else the virama: 11 ). Thus 
the consonant-signs as given above in the alphabetic scheme 
are really the signs of the syllables ka, kha, etc. etc. (to ha). 

b. The .long £IT a is written by a perpendicular stroke 
after the consonant: thus, ka, UT dha, ka. 

c. Short ^ i and long ^ e, by a similar stroke, which 
for short i is placed before the consonant and for long i is 
placed after it, and in either case is connected with the 
consonant by a hook above the upper line: thus, T% hi, 

ki; PT bhi, >TT blii ; H m, jft m. 

The hook above, turning to the left or to the right, is historically the 
essential part of the character, having been originally the whole of it; the 
hooks were only later prolonged, so as to reach all the way down beside 
the consonant. In the MSS., they almost never have the horizontal stroke 
drawn across them above, though this is added in all the printed forms of 
the characters*. 

Thus, originally fce, ^ It; in the MSS., |c^, in print, jcfjj, 
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d. The w-sounds, short and long, are written by hooks 
attached to the lower end of the consonant-sign: thus, 
ku, 3i ku: 3 du, 3 du. On account of the necessities of 
combination, du and du are somewhat disguised: thus, 3f, 

and the forms with ^ r and h are still more irre¬ 
gular: thus, ru, % ru; hu, hu. 

e. The r-vowels, short and long, are written by a sub¬ 
joined hook, single or double, opening toward the right: 
thus, 3i kr, 3i kf ; £ dr, ^ dr. In the 7^-sign, the hooks 
are usually attached to the middle: thus, ^ hr , ^ hr. 

As to the combination of r with preceding r, see below, 14. 

f. The Z-vowel is written with a reduced form of its 
full initial character: thus, di kl : the corresponding long 
has no real occurrence (23), but would be written with a 
similar reduced sign. 

g. The diphthongs are written by strokes, single or 
double, above the upper line, combined, for Eft o and 

au , with the a-sign after the consonant: thus, % ke , % 
kai; 3d ko , 3d kau. 

In some devanagari MSS. (as in the Bengali alphabet), the single stroke 
above, or one of the double ones, is replaced by a sign like the a-sign 
before the consonant: thus, (oft ke, (di kdi, 133 ko, RTI kau . 

11. A consonant-sign, however, is capable of being 
made to signify the consonant-sound alone, without an 
added vowel, by having written beneath it a stroke called 
the virama (Test, stop’): thus, d? k, d, eg h. 

Since, as was pointed out above, the Hindus write the words of a 
sentence continuously, like one word (9, end), the virama is in general called 
for only when a final consonant occurs before a pause. But it is also occasion¬ 
ally resorted to by scribes, or in print, in order to avoid an awkward or 
difficult combination of consonant-signs; and it is used freely in published 
texts which for the convenience of beginners have their words printed sepa¬ 
rately. 

12. Under B, it is to be noticed that the consonant 
combinations are for the most part not at all difficult to 
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make or to recognise for one who is familiar with the 
simple signs. The characteristic part of a consonant-sign 
that is to be added to another is taken (to the exclusion 
of the horizontal or of the perpendicular framing-line, or 
of both), and they are put together according to conveni¬ 
ence, either side by side, or one above the other: in some 
combinations either arrangement is allowed. The consonant 
that is to be pronounced first is set before the other in the 
one order, and above it in the other order. 

Examples of the side-by-side arrangement are: ITT gga , 
SI jja , QJ pya , nma, c3f ttha , bhya , ska , Ed! sna , 

Sh tka . 

Examples of the above-and-below arrangement are: 

\ kka , cca, ^ nfa, ^ efc/a, H pta , taa. 

13. In some cases, however, there is more or less 
abbreviation or disguise of the independent form of a con¬ 
sonant-sign in combination. 

Thus, of Sfi k in *^7 kta ) kla; and in ^TTT kna etc.; 
of cl t in fT tta; 
of ^ d in dga , ^ dna , etc.; 

of IT ^ and IJ y, when following other consonants: 
thus, ^ kya , 3FT ka, ^T wwa, 3S nya , ^T ^T 

A?aa, Aya. c/*ya, Taj dhya; 

of ST p, which generally becomes ST when followed 
by a consonant: thus, pea, W Qna , If p*?a, S3J pya. The 
same change is usual when a vowel-sign is added below: 
thus, ST pa, ST pr. 

o c 

Other combinations, of not quite obvious value, are 
ITT nna, ST //a, efc/Aa, dbha , ^ sta, ^ s^a y and the 

compounds of ^ A: as 7ma, ^ Aaa. 

In a case or two, no trace of the constituent letters is 
recognisable: thus, ksa, jna. 

^^e semivowel ^ r, in making combinations with 
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other consonants, is treated in a wholly peculiar manner, 
analogous with that of the vowels. If pronounced before 
another consonant (or consonant-combination), it is written 
with a hook above, opening to the right (like the subjoined 
sign of r: 10 e): thus, rka , R rsa (f^f rtsna ). If pro¬ 

nounced after another consonant (alone or in combination), 
it is written with a slanting stroke below: thus, R gra , 
R pra , R sra (and RJ grya , R srva); and, with modifica¬ 
tions of the preceding consonant-sign like those noted above, 
R tra , R gra, R dr a. 

When ^ r is to be combined with a following r, it 
is the vowel which is written in full, with its initial char¬ 
acter, and the consonant in subordination to it: thus, 
ft rr. 

15. Further combinations, of three, or four, or even 
five consonant-signs, are made according to the same rules. 
Examples are: 

of three consonants, R ttva, U ddhya, 37 dvya, 
dry a, RJ dhrya , RR psva , IgJJ gey a, RJ sty a, ^1 hvya; 

of four consonants, Jctrya , nJcsya, RF sfrya, 
tsmya ,* 

of five consonants, FF7T rtsnya. 

The manuscripts, and the type-fonts as well, differ from one another 
more in their management of consonant combinations than in any other 
respect, often having peculiarities which one needs a little practice to under¬ 
stand. It is quite useless to give in a grammar the whole series of possible 
combinations (many of them excessively rare) which are provided for in any 
given type-font, or even in all. There is nothing which due familiarity 
with the simple signs and with the above rules of combination will not enable 
the student to analyse and explain. 

16. A sign called the avagralia (‘separator’) —namely, 
vS — is used in the manuscripts, sometimes in the manner 
of a hyphen, sometimes as a mark of hiatus, sometimes to 
mark the elision of initial ft a after final ^ e or ftj o (135). 
In printed texts, especially European, it is ordinarily limited 
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to the use last mentioned: thus, ^ vfsHHI te ‘ bruvan , UT 

O N \ 

SO l bravlt, for te abruvan , so abravlt. 

The sign 0 is used to mark an omission of something. 
In some texts, it has also the value of a hyphen. 

Signs of punctuation are I and II. 

17. The numeral figures are 

1, * 2, ^ 3, g 4, H 5, \ 6, b 7, 77 8, $ 9, 0 0. 

In combination, to express larger numbers, they are 
used in precisely the same way with European digits: thus, 
^ 25, ^0 630, \000 1000, 1879. 

18. The Hindu grammarians call the different sounds, and 
the characters representing them, by a kara .(‘maker’) added to 
the sound of the letter, if a vowel, or to the letter followed by 
a , if -a consonant. Thus, the sound or character a is called 
akara; k is kakara; and so on. But the kara is also omitted, 
and a , ka, etc. are used alone. The r, however, is never called 
rakara, but only ra or repha (‘snarl’ : the only example of a 
specific name for an alphabetic element of its class). The ami- 
svara and visarga are also known by these names alone. 


CHAPTER II. 


SYSTEM OF SOUNDS; PRONUNCIATION. 

I. Vowels. 

19. The a, i, and u -\owe 1 s. The Sanskrit has these 
three earliest and most universal vowels of Indo-European 
language, in both short and long form — % a and 3STT a, 
$ i and ^ t. 3 u and 37 u. They are to be pronounced in 
the "Continental” or "Italian” manner — as in far or father , 
pin and pique , pull and rule . 

20. The a is the openest vowel, an utterance from the ex- 
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panded throat; it stands, therefore, in no relation of kindred 
with any of the classes of consonantal sounds. The i and u are 
close vowels, made with marked approach of the articulating 
organs to one another: i is palatal, and shades through y into 
the palatal and guttural consonant-classes; u is similarly related, 
through v, to the labial class, as involving in its utterance a 
narrowing and rounding of the lips. 

The Paninean scheme (commentary to Panini’s grammar, i. 1. 9) classes a 
as guttural* but apparently only in order to give that series as well as the 
rest a vowel: no one of the Prati^akhyas puts a into one class with k etc. 
All these authorities concur in calling the i and u-vowels respectively palatal 
and labial. 

21. The short a is not pronounced in India with the full 
openness of d, as its corresponding short, but usually as the 
"neutral vowel” (English so-called "short w”, of but , son, blood, 
etc.). This peculiarity appears very early, being acknowledged 
by Panini and by two of the Prati^akhyas (APr.i. 36; YPr.i. 
72), which call the utterance samvrta, 1 covered up, dimmed’. 
It is, however, of course not original; and it is justly wont to 
be ignored by Western scholars (except those who have studied 
in India). 

22. The a-vowels are the prevailing vowel-sounds of the 
language, being about twice as frequent as all the others (in¬ 
cluding diphthongs) taken together. The t-vowels, again, are 
about twice as numerous as the ?*-vowels. And, in each pair, 
the short vowel is more than twice (2 ^ to 3 times) as common 
as the long. 

For more precise estimates of frequency, of these and of the other 
alphabetic elements, and for the way in which they were obtained, see 
below, 75. 

23. The r and /-vowels. To the three simple vo¬ 
wels already mentioned the Sanskrit adds two others, the 
r-vowels and the /-vowel, both of them plainly generated 
by the abbreviation of syllables containing a ^ r or 
along with another vowel: the ^ r coming (almost always: 
see 237, 241-3) from ar or f ra, the FT l from al . 

Some of the Hindu grammarians add to the alphabet also a long {; 
but this is only for the sake of an artificial symmetry, since the sound does 
not occur in a single genuine word in the language. 

24. The vowel ^ r is simply a smooth or untrilled 
r-sound, assuming a vocalic office in syllable-making — 
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as, by a like abbreviation, it has done also in certain Sla 
vonic languages. The vowel FT / is an /-sound similarly 
uttered — like the English /-vowel in such words as able, 
angle , addle . 

The modern Hindus pronounce these vowels as ri, ri, li 
(or even Iri), having long lost the habit and the facility of 
giving a vowel value to the pure r and /-sounds. Their example 
is widely followed by European scholars; and hence also the 
(distorting and quite objectionable) transliterations ri, ri, li. 
There is no .real difficulty in acquiring and practising the true 
utterance. 

Some of the grammarians (see APr. i. 37, note) attempt to define more 
nearly the way in which, in these vowels, a real r or i-element is combined 
with something else. 

25. Like their corresponding semivowels, r and Z, these 
vowels belong respectively in the general lingual and dental class¬ 
es ; the euphonic influence of r and f (180) shows this clearly. 
They are so ranked in the Paninean scheme ; but the Praticakhyas 
in general strangely class them with the jihvamuliya sounds, our 
"gutturals”. 

26. The short r is found in every variety of word and of 
position, and is not rare, being just about as frequent as long u. 
Long f is very much more unusual, occurring only in certain 
plural cases of noun-stems in r 374, 378). The ,/ is met with 
only in some of the forms and derivatives of a single not very 
common verbal root (kip). 

27. The diphthongs. Of the four diphthongs, two, 
the ^ e and £f[ o, are in great part original Indo-European 
sounds. In the Sanskrit, they wear the aspect of being 
products of the increment or strengthening of ^ * and 3 w 
respectively; and they are called the corresponding guna- 
vowels to the latter (see below, 235). The other two, ^ at 
and §T au , are by the prevalent and preferable opinion held 
to be of peculiar Sanskrit growth (there is no certain trace 
of them to be found even in the Zend); they are also in 
general results of another and higher increment of ^ i and 
3 u, to which they are called the corresponding vrddhi- 
vowels (below, 235). But all are likewise sometimes gene- 
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rated by euphonic combination (127); and ETC o, especially, 
is common as result of the alteration of a final ETH as 175b 

-n . . ^ . 

28. The ^ e and Eft o are, both in India and in Eu¬ 
rope, usually pronounced as they are transliterated — that 
is, as long e (English "long a”, or e in they) and 0 -sounds, 
without diphthongal character. 

Such they apparently already were to the authors of the 
JPraticakhyas, which, while ranking them as diphthongs isan- 
dhyaksara :), give rules respecting their pronunciation in a manner 
implying them to be virtually unitary sounds. But their euphonic 
treatment (131-4) clearly shows them to have been still at the 
period when the euphonic laws established themselves, as they 
of course were at their origin, real diphthongs , ai (a + i) and 
au (a + «). From them, on the same evidence, the heavier or 
vrddhi diphthongs were distinguished by the length of their a- 
element, as ai (a + t) and au (a + u). 

The recognisable distinctness of the two elements in the vrddhi- diph¬ 
thongs is noticed by the Prati^akhyas (see APr. i. 40, note); but the relation 
of those elements is either defined as equal, or the a is made of less quan¬ 
tity than the i and u . 

29. The lighter or ywwa-diphthongs are much more frequent 
(6 or 7 times) than the heavier or vrddhi- diphthongs, and the 
e and ai than the o and au (a half more). Both pairs are 
somewhat more than half as common as the simple i and u - 
vowels. 

30. The general name given by the Hindu grammarians to the vowels 
is svara , ‘tone’; the simple vowels are called samanaksara, ‘homogeneous 
syllable’, and the diphthongs are called sandhyaksara , ‘combination-syllable’. 
The position of the organs in their utterance is defined to be one of openness, 
or of non-closure. 

As to quantity and accent, see below. 76 ff., 80 ff. 


II. Consonants. 

• , 

31. The Hindu name for ‘consonant’ is vyanjana, ‘mani¬ 
fested. The consonants are divided by the grammarians into 
sparga, ‘contact’ or ‘mute’, antahstha , ‘intermediate’ or ‘semivowel’, 
and usman, ‘spirant’. They will here be taken up and described 
in this order. 

32. Mutes. The mutes, sparca, are so called as involving 
a complete closure or contact (sparca), and not an approximation 
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only, of the mouth-organs by which they are produced. They are 
divided into five classes or series (varga), according to the organs 
and parts of organs by which the contact is made; and each 
series is composed of five members, differing according to the 
accompaniments of the contact. 

33. The five mute-series are called respectively guttural, 
palatal, lingual (or cerebral), dental, and labial; and they 
are arranged in the order as just mentioned, beginning with 
the contact made furthest back in the mouth, coming for¬ 
ward from point to point, and ending with the frontmost 
contact. 

34. In each series there are two surd members, two 
sonant, and one nasal (which is also sonant): for example, 
in the labial series, 3 p and Cfi ph, Sf b and ^ bh, and "R m. 

•sr ^ x -v -s 

The members are by the Hindu grammarians called respectively ‘first’, 
‘second’, ‘third’, ‘fourth’, and ‘last’ or ‘fifth’. 

The surd consonants are known as aghosa, ‘toneless’, and the sonants 
as ghosavant , ‘having tone’; and the descriptions of the grammarians are in 
accordance with these terms. All alike recognise a difference of tone, and 
not in any manner a difference of force, whether of contact or of expulsion, 
as separating the two great classes in question. That the difference depends 
on vivara, ‘opening’, or samvara, ‘closure’ (of the glottis), is also recognised 
by them. 

35. The first and third members of each series are the 
ordinary corresponding surd and sonant mutes of European 
languages: thus, k and IT g, H t and Z d, nj » and cf b. 

36. Nor is the character of the.nasal any more doubtful. 
What q m is to <1 p and cf b, or =7 n to ?T t and Z d, that 
is also each other nasal to its own series of mutes: a sonant 
expulsion into and through the nose, while the mouth- 
organs are in the mute-contact. 

The Hindu grammarians give distinctly this definition. The nasal 
( anunasika , ‘passing through the nose’) sounds are declared to be formed by 
mouth and nose together; or their nasality (anunasikya) to be given them 
by unclosure of the nose. 

37 . The second and fourth of each series are aspirates: 
thus, beside the surd mute 3T k we have the corresponding 
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surd aspirate ^kh, and beside the sonant the corres¬ 

ponding sonant aspirate Q^gh. Of these, the precise char¬ 
acter is more obscure and difficult. 

That the aspirates, all of them, are real mutes or contact sounds, and 
not fricatives (like European th and ph and cfi, etc.), is beyond question. 

It is also not doubtful in what way the surd th , for example, differs 
from the unaspirated t : such aspirates are found in many Asiatic languages, 
and even in some European: they involve the slipping-out of an audible bit 
of flatus or aspiration between the breach of mute-closure and the following 
sound, whatever it may be. They are accurately enough represented by the 
th etc., with which, in imitation of the Latin treatment of the similar ancient 
Greek aspirates, we are accustomed to write them. 

The sonant aspirates are generally understood and described as made 
in a similar way, with a perceptible ft-sound after the breach of sonant 
mute-closure. But there are insnperable theoretical difficulties in the way 
of accepting this explanation; and some of the best phonetic observers (as 
A. J. Ellis) deny that the modern Hindu pronunciation is of such a character, 
and define the element following the mute as a “glottal buzz”, rather, or an 
emphasized utterance of the beginning of the suceeding sound. The question 
is one of great difficulty, and upon it the opinions of the highest authorities 
are still much at variance. Sonant aspirates are still in use in India, in 
the pronunciation of the vernacular as well as of the learned languages. 

By the Pratipakhyas, the aspirates of both classes are called sosman: 
which might mean either ‘accompanied by a rush of breath’ (taking usman 
in its more etymological sense), or ‘accompanied by a spirant’ (below, 59). 
And some authorities define the surd aspirates as made by the combination 
of each surd non-aspirate with its own corresponding surd spirant; and the 
sonant aspirates, of each sonant non-aspirate with the sonant spirant, the 
A-sound (below, 85). But this would make the two classes of aspirates of 
quite diverse character, and would also make th the same as is, th as ts, ch 
as cp — which is in any measure plausible only of the last. Panini has no 
name for aspirates; the scheme given in his comment (to i. 1.9) attributes 
to them mahaprana, ‘great expiration’, and to the non-aspirates alpaprana, 
‘small expiration’. 

It is usual among European scholars to pronounce both 
classes of aspirates as the corresponding non-aspirates with 
a following h: for example, \Jh nearly as in English boat¬ 
hook, ^ ph as in haphazard, Vf^dh as in madhouse, and so 
on. This is (as we have seen above) confessedly accurate 
only as regards the surd aspirates. 

38. The sonant aspirates are (in the opinion of most), or 
at least represent, original Indo-European sounds, while the surd 
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aspirates are generally regarded as a special Indian development. 
The former are more than twice as common as the latter. The 
unaspirated ’ (non - nasal) mutes are very much more frequent 
(5 times) than the aspirates (for the special frequency of bh and 
original gh , see 50 and 66); and among them the surds are more 
numerous (2 1 /\ times) than the sonants. The nasals (chiefly n 
and m) are nearly as frequent as the surd non-aspirates. 

We take up now the several mute-series. 

39. Guttural series: 37 k, 13 kh, g, 3 gh, 3" n. 
These are the ordinary European k and ^-sounds, with their 
corresponding aspirates and nasal (the last, like English ng 
in singing ). 

The gutturals are defined by the Prati^akhyas as made by contact of 
the base of the tongue with the base of the jaw, and they are called, from 
the former organ, jihvamullya , ‘tongue-root sounds’. The Paninean scheme 
describes them simply as made in the throat ( kantha ). From the euphonic 
influence of a k on a following s (below, 180), we may perhaps infer that 
in their utterance the tongue w r as well drawn back into the hinder mouth. 

40. The k is by far the commonest of the guttural series, 
occurring considerably more often than all the other four taken 
together. The nasal, except as standing before one of the others 
of the series, is found only as final (after the loss of a fol¬ 
lowing k), and in a very small number of words. 

41. The Sanskrit guttural series represents only a minority 
of Indo-European gutturals; these last have suffered more and 
more general corruption than any other class of consonants. By 
processes of alteration which are proved to have begun in the 
Indo-European period, since the same words exhibit connected 
changes also in other languages of the family, the palatal mutes, 
the palatal sibilant c, and the aspiration h , have come from 
gutturals. See these various sounds below. 

42. Palatal series: ^ ch, 3 y, 37 jh, 31 h. This 

whole series is derivative, being generated by the corruption of 
original gutturals. The c comes from an original k — as does 
also, by another degree of alteration, the palatal sibilant c (see 
below, 64 . The j, in like manner, comes from a g; but the 
Sanskrit j includes in itself two degrees of alteration, one cor¬ 
responding to the alteration of k to c, the other to that of k to g 
(see below, 219 : in the Zend, these two degrees are held dis¬ 
tinctly apart). The c is somewhat more common than the j 
(about as four to three). The aspirate ch is very much less fre¬ 
quent (a tenth of c), and comes from the original group sk. 
The sonant aspirate jh is excessively rare (occurring but once 
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in the Vedic texts, and not half-a-dozen times in the Brahma- 
nas); where found, it is either onomatopoetic or of anomalous 
or not Indo-European origin (in the so-called root uj7i, it comes 
from j and /*). The nasal, n , never occurs except immediately 
before — or, in a small number of words, also after (201) — 
one of the others of the series. 

43. Hence, in the euphonic processes of the language, the 
treatment of the palatals is in many respects peculiar. In some 
situations, the original unaltered guttural shows itself — or, as 
it appears from the point of view of the Sanskrit, the palatal 
reverts to its original guttural. No palatal ever occurs as a final. 
The j is differently treated, according as it represents the one 
or the other degree of alteration. And c and j (except artificially, 
in the algebraic rules of the grammarians) do not interchange, 
as corresponding surd and sonant. 

44. The palatal mutes are by European scholars, as hy 
the modern Hindus also, pronounced with the compound 
sounds of English ch and j (in church and judge). 

Their description by the old Hindu grammarians, however, gives them 
a not less absolutely simple character than belongs to the other mutes. 
They are called talavya , ‘palatal, and declared to be formed against the 
palate by the middle of the tongue. They seem to have been, then, 
brought forward in the mouth from the guttural point, and made against the 
hard palate at a point not far from the lingual one (below, 45), but with 
the upper flat surface of the tongue instead of its point. Such sounds, in 
all languages, pass easily into the (English) ch and ./-sounds. The value 
of the ch as making the preceding vowel “long by position” (227j, and its 
frequent origination from t -j- p (203), lead to the suspicion that it, at least, 
may have had this character froifi the beginning: compare 37, above. 

45. Lingual series: Z t, Z th. Z d,Jo dh. HT n. The 

O N N • N* 

lingual mutes are by all the native authorities defined as 
uttered with the tip of the tongue turned up and drawn 
hack into the dome of the palate (somewhat as the usual 
English smooth r is pronounced). They are called by the 
grammarians murdhanya, literally ‘head-sounds, capitals, 
cephalics’; which term 9 is in many European grammars 
rendered hy ‘cerebrals’. In practice, among European Sans- 
kritists, no attempt is made to distinguish them from the 
dentals: Z t is pronounced like <FT t, Z d like cT d, and so 
w.ith the rest. 
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46. The linguals are another non-original series of sounds, 
coming mainly from the phonetic alteration of the next series, 
the dentals, but also in part occurring in words that have no 
traceable Indo-European connection, and are perhaps derived from 
the aboriginal languages of India. The tendency to lingualization 
is a positive one in the history of the language : dentals easily 
pass into linguals under the influence of contiguous or neighbor¬ 
ing lingual sounds, but not the contrary; and all the sounds 
of the class become markedly more frequent in the later litera¬ 
ture. The conditions of their ordinary occurrence are briefly 
these : a. s comes from s, much more rarely from g, j, fa, in 
euphonic circumstances stated below (180, 218, etc.); b. a 
dental mute following s is assimilated to it, becoming lingual 
[t, th , n ); c. n is often changed to n after a lingual vowel or 
semivowel or sibilant in the same word (189 etc.); d. dh , which 
is of very rare occurrence, comes from assimilation of a dental 
after s (198 a) or h (222); e. t and d come occasionally by 
substitution for some other sound which is not allowed to stand 
as final (142, 145). When originated in these ways, the lingual 
letters may be regarded as normal; in any other cases of their 
occurrence, they are either products of abnormal corruption, or 
signs of the non-Indo-European character of the words in which 
they appear. 

In a certain number of passages numerically examined (below, 75), 
the abnormal occurences of lingual mutes were less than half of the whole 
number (74 out of 159), and most of them (43) were of n: all were found 
more frequent in the later passages. In the Rig-Veda, only 15 words have 
an abnormal t; only 6, such a th; only 1, such a dh; about 20 (including 
9 roots, nearly all of which have derivatives) show an abnormal d , besides 
9 that have nd; and 30 (including 1 root) show a n. 

Taken all together, the linguals are by far the rarest class 
of mutes (about iy 2 per cent, of the alphabet) — hardly half 
as frequent even as the palatals. 

47. Dental series: cl t> ST th,T d,Vi dh, ^ n. These 
are called by the Hindus also dantya, ‘dental’, and are 
described as formed at the teeth (or at the roots of the 
teeth), by the tip of the tongue. They are practically the 
equivalents of our European t> d, n. 

But the modern Hindus are said to pronounce their dentals with the 
tip of the tongue thrust well forward against the upper teeth, so that these 
sounds get a slight tinge of the quality belonging to the English and Modern 
Greek th-sounds. The absence of that quality in the European (especially 
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the English) dentals is doubtless the reason why to the ear of a Hindu the 
latter appear more analogous with his linguals, and he is apt to use the 
linguals in writing European words. 

48. The dentals are one of the three Indo-European original 
mute-classes. fn their occurrence in Sanskrit they are just about 
as frequent as all the other four classes taken together. 

49. Labial series: \^p, m^ph, ^ bh, q m. 

These sounds are called osthyci, ‘labial’, by the Hindu gram¬ 
marians also. They are, of course, the equivalents of our 
p, b , m. 

50. The numerical relations of the labials are a little pe¬ 
culiar. Owing to the absence (or almost entire absence) of 1 in 
Indo-European, the Sanskrit b also is greatly exceeded in fre¬ 
quency by bh , which is the most common of all the sonant 
aspirates, as pK is the least common of the surd. The nasal m (not¬ 
withstanding its frequent euphonic mutations when final: 212 ff.) 
occurs just about as often as all the other four members of the 
series together. 

51. Semivowels: ET y, T r, h ^ v.- The name given to this 
class of sounds by the Hindu grammarians is nntahstha , ‘standing between’ 

— either from their character as utterances intermediate between vowel and 
consonant, or (more probably) from the circumstance of their being placed 
between the mutes and spirants in the arrangement of the consonants. 

The semivowels are clearly akin with the several mute series 
in their physical character, and they are classified along with 
those series — though not without some discordances of view 

— by the Hindu grammarians. They are said to be produced 
with the organs "slightly in contact” (isatsprsta), or "in imperfect 
contact” [duhsprsta . 

52. The ^ r is clearly shown by its influence, in the 
euphonic processes of the language to be a lingual sound, 
or one made with the the tip of the tongue turned up into 
the dome of the palate. It thus resembles the English 
smooth r, and, like this f seems to have been untrilled. 

The Paninean scheme reckons r as a lingual. None of the Prati$akhyas, 
however, does so; nor are they entirely consistent*with one another in its 
description. For the most part, they define it as made at ‘the roots of the 
teeth’. This would give it a position like that of the vibrated r; but no au¬ 
thority hints at a vibration as belonging to it. 

Whitney, Grammar. 
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In point of frequency, r stands very high on the list of 
consonants; it is about equal with v, n, m , and y , and only 
exceeded by t. 

53. The l is a sound of dental position, and is so 
defined and classed by all the native authorities. 

The peculiar character of an 2-sound, as involving expulsion at the 
sides of the tongue along with contact at its tip, is not noticed by any Hindu 
phonetist. 

It is a disputed question whether r and l were distinguished from one 
another in Indo-European speech; in the Sanskrit, at any rate, they are very 
widely interchangeable, both in roots and in suffixes: there is hardly a root 
containing an l which does not show also forms with r; words written with 
the one letter are found in other texts, or in other parts of the same texts, 
written with the other. In the later periods of the language they are more 
separated, and the l becomes decidedly more frequent, though always much 
rarer than the r (only as 1 to 7 or 8 or 10). 

54. Some of the Vedic texts have another £-sound, written 
with a slightly different character (it is given at the end of the 
alphabet, 5), which is substituted for a lingual d (as also the 
same followed by h for a dh) when occurring between two vowels. 
It is, then, doubtless a lingual l , one made by breach (at the 
sides of the tongue) of the lingual instead of the dental mute- 
closure. 

55. The TJ^y in Sanskrit, as in other languages gene¬ 
rally, stands in the closest relationship with the vowel ^ i 
(short or long); the two exchange with one another in 
cases innumerable. 

And in the Veda (as the metre shows) an i is very often to be read 
where, in conformity with the rules of the later Sanskrit euphony, a y is 
written. Thus, the final i-vowel of a word remains i before an initial vowel; 
that of a stem maintains itself unchanged before an ending; and an ending 
of derivation — as ya, tya — has i instead of y. Such cases will be con¬ 
sidered in more detail later, as they arise. The constancy of the phenomenon 
in certain words and classes of words shows that this was no merely optional 
interchange. Very probably, the Sanskrit y had everywhere more of an 
i-character than belongs to the corresponding European sound. 

56. The y is by its physical character a palatal utterance; 
and it is classed as a palatal semivowel by the Hindu phonetists. 
It is one of the most common of Sanskrit sounds. 

57. The ^ v is pronounced as English or French v 
(German w) by the modem Hindus — except when pre- 
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ceded by a consonant in the same syllable, in which case 
it has the sound of English w; and European scholars follow 
the same practice (with or without the same exception). 

By its whole treatment in the euphony of the language, 
however, the v stands related to an u- vowel precisely as y to 
an 2 -vowel. It is, then, a v only according to the original 
Roman value of that letter — that is to say, a 20 -sound in the 
English sense: though (as was stated above for the y ) it may 
well have been less markedly separated from u than English 20 , 
more like French ou in oui etc. But, as the original 20 has in 
most European languages been changed to v (English), so also 
in India, and that from a very early time: the Paninean scheme 
and two of the Praticakhyas (YPr. and TPr.) distinctly define 
the sound as made between the upper teeth and the lower lip — 
which, of course, identifies it with the ordinary modern 0 -sound. 
As a matter of practice, the usual pronunciation need not be 
seriously objected to; yet the student should not fail to note 
that the rules of Sanskrit euphony and the name of "semivowel” 
have no application except to a 20 -sound in the English sense : 
a 0 -sound (German w) is no semivowel, but a spirant, standing 
on the same articulate stage with the English ^-sounds and 
the /. 

58. V is classed as a labial semivowel by the Hindu 
phonetical authorities. It has a somewhat greater frequency 
than the y. 

In the Veda, under the same circumstances as the y (above, 55), v is to 
be Tead as w. 

59. Spirants. Under the name usman (literally ‘heat, 
steam, flatus'), which is usually and well represented by 
‘spirant’, some of the Hindu authorities include all the 
remaining sounds of the alphabet; others apply the term 
only to the three sibilants and the aspiration — to which 
it will here also be restricted. 

The term is not found in the Paninean scheme; by different treatises 
the guttural and labial breathings, these and the visarga, or all these and anw- 
svara , are called usman (see APr. i. 31 note). The organs of utterance are 
described as being in the position of the mute-series to which each spirant 
belongs respectively, but unclosed, or unclosed in the middle. 

60 . The Of the three sibilants, or surd spirants, 
this is the one of plainest and least questioned character: 

2* 
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it is the ordinary European s — a hiss expelled between 
the tongue and the roof of the mouth directly behind the 
upper front teeth. 

It is, then, dental, as it is classed by all the Hindu 
authorities. It is the one primitive Indo-European sibilant. 
Notwithstanding the great losses which it suffers in Sanskrit 
euphony, by conversion to the other sibilants, to r , to visarga , 
etc., it is still very high among the consonants in the order of 
frequency, or considerably more common than both the other 
two sibilants together. 

61. Then’s. As to the character of this sibilant, also, 

•s. • 

there is no ground for real question: it is the one produced 
in the lingual position, or with the tip of the tongue re¬ 
verted into the dome of the palate. It is, then, a kind of 
s^-sound; and by European Sanskritists it is pronounced 
as an ordinary sh (French ch, German sch\ no attempt 
being made (any more than in the case of the other lingual 
sounds: 45) to give it its proper lingual quality. 

Its lingual character is shown by its whole euphonic influence^ 
and it is described and classed as lingual by all the Hindu author¬ 
ities (the APr. adds, i. 23, that the tongue in its utterance 
is trough-shaped). In its audible quality, it is a sA-sound 
rather than a 5-sound; and, in the considerable variety of 
sibilant-utterance, even in the same community, it may coincide 
with some people’s sh. Yet the general and normal sh is palatal 
(see below, 63); and therefore the sigh s , marked in accordance 
with the other lingual letters, is the only unexceptionable trans¬ 
literation for the Hindu character. 

In modern pronunciation in India, s is much confounded with kh; and 
the MSS. are apt to exchange the characters. Later grammatical treatises, 
too, take note of the relationship (see Weber’s Pratijna, p. 84). 

62. This sibilant (as was noticed above, 46, and will be 
more particularly explained below, 180 ff.) is no original sound, 
but a product of the lingualization of s under certain euphonic 
conditions. The exceptions are extremely few (9 out of 145 
noted occurrences: 75), and of a purely sporadic character. The 
Rig-Veda has (apart from ]/ sah, 182) only twelve words which 
show a s under other conditions. 

The final s of a root has in some cases attained a more independent 
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value, and does not revert to s when the euphonic conditions are removed, 
but shows anomalous forms ^225 . 

63. The g . This sibilant is by all the native author¬ 
ities classed and described as palatal, nor is there any¬ 
thing in its history or its euphonic treatment to cast doubt 
on its character as such. It is, then, made with the flat 
of the tongue against the forward part of the palatal arch 
— that is to say, it is the usual and normal sA-sound. By 
European scholars it is variously pronounced — more often, 
perhaps, as s than as sh. 

The two sh- sounds, s and p, are made in the same part of the mouth 
(the s probably rather further back), but with a different part of the tongue; 
and they are doubtless not more unlike than, for example, the two i-sounds, 
written t and t; and it would be not less proper to pronounce them both as 
one sh than to pronounce the linguals and dentals alike. To neglect the 
difference of s and p is much less to be approved. The very near relationship 
of s and p is attested by their euphonic treatment, which is to a considerable 
extent the same, and by their not infrequent confusion by the writers 
of manuscripts. 

64. As was mentioned above (41), the c , like c, comes 
from the corruption of an original ^-sound, by loss of mute- 
contact as well as forward shift of the articulating point. In 
virtue of this derivation, it sometimes (though less often than c ) 
"reverts” to k — that is, the original k appears instead of it; 
while, on the other hand, as a $^-sound, it is to a certain 
extent convertible to s. In point of frequency, it slightly 
exceeds the latter. 

65. The remaining spirant, ^ h, is ordinarily pronounced 
like the usual European surd aspiration h. 

This is not, however, its true character. It is defined by all the native 
authorities as not a surd element, but a sonant (or else an utterance inter¬ 
mediate between the two); and its whole value in the euphony of the language 
is that of a sonant: but what is its precise value is very hard to say. The 
Paninean scheme ranks it as guttural, as it does also a: this means nothing. 
The Pratipakhyas bring it into no relation with the guttural class: one of them 
quotes the opinion of some authorities that "it has the same position with 
the beginning of the following vowel” (TPr. ii. 47) — which so far identi¬ 
fies it with our h. There is nothing in its euphonic influence to mark it 
as retaining any trace of gutturally articulated character. By some of the 
native phonetists it is identified with the aspiration of the sonant aspirates 
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_ with the element by which, for example, gh differs from g. This view 

is supported by the derivation of h from the aspirates (next paragraph), by 
that of l + h from dh (54), and by the treatment of initial h after a final 
mute (163). 

66. The h , as already noticed, is not an original sound, 
but comes in nearly all cases from an older gh (for the few 
instances of its derivation from dh and bh, see below, 223). It 
is a vastly more frequent sound than the unchanged gh (namely, 
as 7 to 1): more frequent, indeed, than any of the guttural 
mutes except k. It appears, like j (219), to include in itself 
two stages of corruption of gh: one corresponding with that of 
k to c, the other with that of k to c; see below, 223, for the 
roots belonging to the two classes respectively. Like the other 
sounds of guttural derivation, it sometimes exhibits 'reversion” 
to its original. 

67. The : A, or visarga [visarjamya, as it is uniformly 
called by the Prati^akhyas and by Panini, probably as ‘be¬ 
longing to the end’ of a word), appears to be merely a surd 
breathing, a final A-sound (in the European sense of h), 
uttered in the articulating position of the preceding vowel. 

One Prati^akhya (TPr. ii. 48) gives just this last description of it. It 
is by various authorities classed with h , or with h and a: all of them are 
alike sounds in whose utterance the mouth-organs have no definite shaping 
action. 

68 . The visarga is not original, but always only a substi¬ 
tute for final s or r , neither of which is allowed to maintain 
itself unchanged. It is a comparatively recent member of the 
alphabetic system; the other euphonic changes of final s and r 
have not passed through visarga as an intermediate stage. And 
the Hindu authorities are considerably discordant with one an¬ 
other as to how far A is a necessary substitute, and how far a 
permitted one, alternative with a sibilant, before a following 
initial surd. 

69. Before a surd guttural or labial, respectively, some of 
the native authorities permit, while others require, conversion of 
final s or r into the so-called jihvamuUya and apadhmaniya spi¬ 
rants. It may be fairly questioned, perhaps, whether these two 
sounds are not pure grammatical abstractions, devised (like the 
long Z-vowel: 23) in order to round out the alphabet to greater 
symmetry. At any rate, neither printed texts nor manuscripts 
(except in the rarest and most sporadic cases) make any account 
of them. Whatever individual character they may have must be, 
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it would seem, in the direction of the (German) ch and ^sounds. 
When written at all, they are wont to he transliterated by / 
and cp. 

70. The - anusvara, n or m, is a nasal sound lacking 
that closure of the organs which is required to make a 
nasal mute (36); in its utterance there is nasal resonance 
along with some degree of openness of the mouth. 

71. There is discordance of opinion both among the Hindu phonetists 
and their modern European successors respecting the real character of this 
element: hence a little detail is necessary here with regard to its occurrence 
and their views of it. 

Certain nasals in Sanskrit are of servile character, always to be assi¬ 
milated to a fallowing consonant, of whatever character that may be. Such 
are final m in sentence-combination (213), the penultimate nasal of a root, 
and a nasal of increment (255) in general. If one of these nasals stands 
before a contact-letter or mute, it becomes a nasal mute corresponding to the 
latter — that is, a nasal utterance in the same position of the mouth-organs 
which gives the succeeding mute. If, on the other hand, the following con¬ 
sonant does not involve a contact (being a semivowel or spirant), the nasal 
element is also without? contact: it is a nasal utterance with unclosed mouth- 
organs. The question is, now, whether this nasal utterance becomes merely 
a nasal infection of the preceding vowel, turning it into a nasal vowel (as 
in French on, en, un, etc., by reason of a similar loss of a nasal mute); or 
whether it is an element of more individual character, having place between 
the vowel and the consonant; or, once more, whether it is sometimes the one 
thing and sometimes the other. The opinions of the Prati$akhyas and Panini 
are briefly as follows: 

The Atharva-Prati^akhya holds that the result is everywhere a nasalized 
vowel, except when n or m is assimilated to a following l; in that case, the 
n or m becomes a nasal l: that is, the nasal utterance is made in the 
^-position, and has a perceptible J-character. 

The other Prati$akhyas teach a similar conversion into a nasal counter¬ 
part to the semivowel, or nasal semivowel, before y and l and v (not .before 
r also). In most of the other cases where the Atharva-Prati$akhya acknow¬ 
ledges a nasal vowel — namely, before r and the spirants — the others 
teach the intervention after the vowel of a distinct nasal element, called the 
anusvara , ‘after-tone’. 

Of the nature of this nasal afterpiece to the vowel no intelligibly clear 
account is given. It is said (RPr.) to be either vowel or consonant; it is 
declared (RPr., VPr.) to be made with the nose alone, or (TPr.) to be nasal 
like the nasal mutes; it is held by some (RPr.) to be the sonant tone of 
the nasal mutes; in its formation, as in that of vowel and spirant, there is 
(RPr.) no contact. As to its quantity, see farther on. 

There are, however, certain cases and classes of cases where these other 
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authorities also acknowledge a nasal vowel. So, especially, wherever a final 
n is treated (208) as if it were ns (its historically older form); and also in 
a small number of specified words. They also mentiou the doctrine of nasal 
vowel instead of anusvara as held by some (and TPr. is uncertain and incon¬ 
sistent in its choice between the one and the other). 

In Panini, finally, the prevailing doctrine is that of anusvara every¬ 
where; and it js even allowed in many cases where the Prati^akhyas pre¬ 
scribe only a nasal mute. But a nasal' semivowel is also allowed instead be¬ 
fore a semivowel, and a nasal vowel is allowed in the cases (mentioned above) 
where some of the Prati^akhyas require it by exception. 

It is evidently a fair question whether this discordance and uncertainty 
of the Hindu phonetists is owing to a real difference of utterance in differ¬ 
ent classes of cases and in different localities, or -whether to a different scho¬ 
lastic analysis of what is really everywhere the same utterance. If anu¬ 
svara is a nasal element following the vowel, it cannot well* be any thing 
but either a prolongation of the same vowel-sound with nasality added, or a 
nasalised bit of neutral-vowel sound (in the latter case, however, the altering 
influence of an i or w-vowel on a following s ought to be prevented, which 
is not the case: see 183). 

72. The assimilated nasal element, whether viewed as 
nasalized vowel, nasal semivowel, or independent anusvara , has 
the value of something added, in making a heavy syllable, or 
length by position (79). 

The Prati^akhyas (VPr., RPr.) give determinations of the quantity of 
the anusvara combining with a short and with a long vowel respectively to 
make a long syllable. 

73. Two different signs, 1 and -, are found in the MSS., 
indicating the nasal sound here treated of. Usually they are 
written above the syllable, and there they seem most naturally 
to imply a nasal affection of the vowel of the syllable, a nasal 
[anunasika) vowel. Hence some texts (Sama and Yajur Vedas), 
when they mean a real anusvara , bring one of the signs down 
into the ordinary consonant-place; but the usage is not general. 
As between the two signs, some MSS. employ, or tend to employ, 
the - where a nasalized [anunasika) vowel is to be recognized, 
and elsewhere the and this distinction is consistently observed 
in many European printed texts; and the former is called the 
anunasika sign: but it is very doubtful whether the two are not 
originally and properly equivalent. 

It is a very common custom of the manuscripts to write 
the anusvara-sign for any nasal following the vowel of a syllable, 
either before another consonant or as final (not before a vowel)’ 
without any reference to whether it is to be pronounced as nasal 
mute, nasal semivowel, or anusvara. Some printed texts follow 
this slovenly and undesirable'habit; but most write a nasal mute 
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whenever it is to be pronounced — excepting where it is an 
assimilated m (213). 

It is convenient also in transliteration to distinguish the 
assimilated m by a special sign, m, from the anusvara of more 
independent origin, n; and this method will be followed in the 
present work. 

74. This is the whole system of sounds recognised by the 
written character; for certain transitional sounds, more or less 
widely recognised in the theories of the Hindu phonetists, see 
below, 230. 


75. The whole spoken alphabet f then, may be arranged 
in the following manner, so as to show, so far as is possible 
in a single scheme, the relations and important classifications 
of its various members: 


a, a 

19.78 8-19 




1. t 

4.85 1.19 


Son. 


n 

.63 

h 

1-07 

Surd I**' 


Son. 


Surd 


gh jh 


kh ch 


1-99 1.26 

Gutt. Pal. 


r, r 

•74 .01 


r 

5-05 

n 

103 


s 

1-45 

dh 

.03 

d 

•21 

th 

•06 

t 

.26 

Ling. 


O 

/, J rj' 


l u , u 

01 2.61 .73 


n 

4<81 


s 

3-56 

dh 

.83 

d 

2-85 

th 

.58 

t 

6.65 

Dent. 


‘ Yowels 


Semivowels 


v 

4.99 

m Nasals 

4.34 

Anusvara 
Aspiration 
Yisarga 
Sibilants 
bh asp. 

1-27 

b unasp. 

•46 

ph asp. 


p unasp. 

2.46 

Lab. 


Mutes 
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The figures set under the characters give the average 
percentage of frequency of each sound, found by counting the 
number of times which it occurred in an aggregate of 10,000 
sounds of continuous text, in 10 different passages, of 1,000 
sounds each, selected from different epochs of the literature: 
namely, two from the Rig-Veda, one from the Atharva-Veda, 
two from different Brahmanas, and one each from Manu, Bha- 
gavad-Gita, Qakuntala, Hitopade 9 a, and Yasavadatta *. 

III. Quantity of sounds and syllables. 

76. The Hindu grammarians take the pains to define 
the quantity of a consonant (without distinction among 
consonants of different classes) as half that of a short vowel. 

77. They also define the quantity of a long (< dirgha ) 
vowel or diphthong as twice that of a short vowel — making 
no distinction in this respect between the guna and the 

diphthongs. 

78. Besides these two vowel-quantities, the Hindus 
acknowledge a third, called 'pluta (literally ‘swimming’), 
or protracted, and having three moras , or three times the 
quantity of a short vowel. A protracted vowel is marked 
by a following figure 3 : thus, £TT $ a 3 . 

The protracted vowels are practically of rare occurrence (in 
RV., three cases; in AY., fifteen; in the Brahman a literature, 
rather more frequent). They are used in cases of questioning, 
especially of a balancing between two alternatives, and also of 
calling to a distance or urgently. The protraction is of the last 
syllable in a word, or in a whole phrase; and the protracted 
syllable has usually the acute tone, in addition to any other 
accent the word may have ; sometimes it takes also anusvara , or 
is made nasal. 

Examples are: adhdh svid asT3d updri svid dsl3t (RV.), ‘was it, forsooth, 
below? was it, forsooth, above?’ iddm bhUya3 ida3m iti (AV.), ‘saying, is this 
more, or is that?’ dgnS3i pdtnlvS3h sdmam piba (TS.), ‘oh Agni! thou with 
thy spouse! drink the soma’. 

A diphthong is protracted by prolongation of its first or a-element: 
thus, e to d3i, o to d3u. 


* See J. A. 0 . S., vol. X. 
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The sign of protraction is also sometimes written as the result of ac¬ 
centual combination, when so-called kampa occurs: see below, 90b. 

79. For metrical purposes,. syllables (not vowels) are 
distinguished by the grammarians as ‘heavy’ (guru) or ‘light’ 
(laghu). A syllable is heavy if its vowel is long, or short 
and followed by more than one consonant ("long by po¬ 
sition”). Anusvara and visarga count as full consonants in 
making a heavy syllable. The last syllable of a pada (pri¬ 
mary division of a verse) is reckoned as either heavy or 
light. 

The distinction in terms between the difference of long and short in 
vowel-sound and that of heavy and light in syllablerconstruction is valuable, 
and should be retained.. 

IV. Accent. 

80. The phenomena of accent are, by the Hindu gram¬ 
marians of all ages alike, described and treated as depend¬ 
ing on a Variation of tone or pitch; of any difference of 
stress involved* they make no account. 

81. The primary tones (svara) or accent-pitches are 
two: a higher (udatta, ‘raised’), or acute; and a lower 
( anudatta , ‘not raised’), or grave. A third (called svarita: 
a term of doubtful meaning), is always of secondary origin; 
being (when not enclitic : see below, 85) the result of actual 
combination of an acute vowel and a following grave vowel 
into, one syllable. It is also uniformly defined as compound 
in pitch, a union of higher and lower tone within the 
limits of a single syllable. It is thus identical in physical 
character with the Greek and Latin circumflex, and fully 
entitled to be called by the same name. 

82. Strictly, therefore, there is but one distinction of tone 
in the Sanskrit accentual system : the accented syllable is raised 
in tone above the unaccented; while then further, in certain 
cases of the fusion of an accented and an unaccented element 
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into one syllable, that syllable retains the compounded tone of 
both elements. 

83. The svarita or circumflex is only rarely found on a 
pure long vowel or diphthong, but almost always on a sellable 
in which a vowel, short or long, is preceded by a y or v re¬ 
presenting an originally acute i or w-vowel. 

In transliteration, in this work, the udatta or acute will be 
marked with the ordinary sign of acute, and the svarita or cir¬ 
cumflex (as being a downward slide of the voice forward) with 
what is usually called the grave accent: thus, d, acute, yd or 
m, circumflex. 

84. The Pratigakhyas distinguish and name separately the circumflexed 
tones arising by different processes of combination: thus, the circumflex is 
called 

a. Ksdipra (‘quick’), when an acute i or u- vowel (short or long) is con¬ 
verted into y or v before a dissimilar vowel of grave tone: thus, vyhpta 
from vf-dpta, apsvhntdr from apsu antdr. 

b. Jdtya (‘native’) or nitya (‘own’), when the same combination lies 
further back, in the make-up of a stem or form, and so is constant, or 
belongs to a word in all circumstances of its occurrence: thus, kva (from fcua), 
svhr ( suar), nyhk (nfak), budhnyh ( budhnia ), kanyfi (kanfa), nadyas ( nadT-as ), 
tanva ( tanu-d ). 

The words of both these classes are in the Yeda, in the great majority 
of cases, to be read with restoration of the acute vowel as a separate syllable: 
thus, apsu antdr, suar , nadTas, etc. . In some texts, part of them are 
written correspondingly: thus, suvar , tanuvd , budhntya. 

c. Pra$lista , when the acute and grave vowels are of such character that 
they are fused into a long vowel or diphthong (128): thus divi ' va (RV. 
and AY.), from divf iva; shdgatd (TS.), from su-udgdtdj nai J vh J $mydt 
(£B.), from na evd a$riiydt. 

d. Abhinihita , when an initial grave a is absorbed by a final acute e 
or 6 (135): thus, te ‘bruvan , from U abruvan; sb ‘bravlt , from so abravlt. 

85. But further, the Hindu grammarians agree in de¬ 
claring the (naturally grave) syllable following an acute, 
whether in the same or in another word, to he svarita or 
circumflex — unless, indeed, it be itself followed by an 
acute or circumflex; in which case it retains its grave tone. 
This is called by European scholars the enclitic or depend¬ 
ent circumflex. 

Thus, in tena and te ca , the syllable na and word ca are 
regarded and marked as circumflex; but in tena te and te ca 
star they are grave. 
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This seems to mean that the voice, which is home up at the higher 
pitch to the end of the acute syllable, does not ordinarily drop to grave pitch 
by an instantaneous movement, but descends by a more or less perceptible 
slide in the course of the following syllable. No Hindu authority suggests 
the theory of a middle or intermediate tone for the enclitic, any more than 
for the independent circumflex. For the most part, the two are identified 
with one another, in treatment and designation. The enclitic circumflex i& 
likewise divided into a number of sub-varieties, with different names: they 
are of too little consequence to be worth reporting. 

86. The essential difference of the two kinds of circum¬ 
flex is shown clearly enough by these facts : a. the independent 
circumflex takes the place of the acute as the proper accent of 
a word, while the enclitic is the mere shadow following an acute, 
and following it in another word precisely as in the same word ; 
b. the independent circumflex maintains its character in all 
situations, while the enclitic before a following circumflex or 
acute loses its circumflex character, and becomes grave; more¬ 
over, e. in many of the systems of marking accent (below, 88), 
the two are quite differently indicated. 

87. The accentuation is marked in manuscripts only of the 
older literature : namely, in the different Vedic texts, in two of 
the Brahman as (Taittiriya and Qatapatha), and in the Taittiriya- 
Aranyaka. There are a number of methods of writing accent, 
more or less different from one another; the one found in MSS. of 
the Rig-Veda, which is most widely known, and of which most of 
the others are only slight modifications, is as follows : the acute 
syllable is left unmarked; the circumflex, whether independent 
or enclitic, has a brief perpendicular stroke above; and the grave 
next preceding an acute or (independent) circumflex has a brief 
horizontal stroke below. Thus, 

rs t , I ^ \ 

^niFT agmm; sT^TTrl julioti; tanva; UT kva. 

The introductory grave stroke below, however, cannot be given if an acute 
syllable is initial, whence an unmarked syllable at the beginning of a word 
is to be understood as acute; and hence also, if several grave syllables precede 
an acute at the beginning of a sentence, they must all alike have the grave 
sign. Thus, 

mdrah ; te; karisydsi; cf|o(^|C{ l tuvijdtd. 

All the grave syllables, however; which follow a marked circumflex are left 
unmarked, until the occurrence of another accented syllable causes the one 
which precedes it to take the preparatory stroke below. Thus, 

sudfglkasamdrk; 

but JMiH sudfglkasamdrg gdvam. 
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88. The other methods it is not worth while to attempt to set forth. 
They may he found illustrated in the different texts, and explained by the 
editors of them. In part, their peculiarities consist in other forms or places 
given to the grave and circumflex signs. ’ In some methods, the acute is itself 
marked, by a slight stroke above. In several, thfe independent circumflex is 
distinguished from the enclitic. The most peculiar systems are the scanty 
and imperfect one of the datapath a-Brahmana, with a single sign, written 
below; and the highly intricate one of the Sama-Veda, with a dozen different 
signs, written above. 

89. In this work, as everything given in the devandgarl char¬ 
acters is also given in transliteration, it will in general be 
unnecessary to mark the accent except in the transliterated form; 
where, however, the case is otherwise, there will be adopted the 
method* of marking only the accented syllables, the acute 
and the independent circumflex: the latter by the usual svarita- 
sign, the former by a small u (for udatta ) above the syllable : 
thus, 

indr a, £0T agne, svar 1 H *\^nadyas . 

These being given, everything else which the Hindu theory recognises 
as dependent on and accompanying them can readily be understood as im¬ 
plied. 

90. The theory of the Sanskrit accent, as here given {a consistent and 
intelligible body of phenomena), has been overlaid by the Hindu theorists, 
especially of the Prati^akhyas, with a number of added features, of a much 
more questionable character. Thus : 

a. The unmarked grave syllables, following a circumflex (either at the 
end of a sentence, or till the near approach of another acute), are declared 
to have the same high tone with the (also unmarked) acute. They are called 
pracaya or pracita (‘accumulated’: because liable to occur in an indefinite 
series of successive syllables). 

b. The circumflex, whether independent or enclitic, is declared to begin 
on a higher pitch than acute, and to descend to acute pitch in ordinary cases: 
thd concluding instant of it being brought down to grave pitch, however, in 
the case of an independent circumflex which is immediately followed by 
another ascent of the voice to higher pitch (in acute or independent cir¬ 
cumflex). 

This last case, of an independent circumflex followed by acute or cir¬ 
cumflex, receives peculiar written treatment. In the Rig-Yeda method, a 
figure 1 or 3 is set after the circumflexed vowel, according as it is short or 
long, and the signs of accent are thus applied: 


Introduced by Bohtlingk, and used in the Petersburg lexicon and elsewhere. 
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apsv hintah from apsu antdh ,* 
ray'o3 4 vdnih from ray6 avdnih. 

The other methods, more or less akin with this, need not be given. 

In the scholastic utterance of such a syllable is made a peculiar quaver 
or roulade of the voice, which is called kampa or vikampana. 

c. Panini gives the ambiguous name of eka$ruti (‘monotone’) to the pra- 
cita syllables, and says nothing of the uplifting of the circumflex to a higher 
plane: he teaches, however, a depression below the grave pitch for the mark¬ 
ed grave syllable before acute or circumflex, calling it sannatara (otherwise 
anudattatara), 

91. The system of accentuation as marked in the Vedic texts has assum¬ 
ed in the traditional recitation of the Brahmanic schools a peculiar and 
artificial form, in which the designated syllables, grave and circumflex 
(equally, the enclitic and the independent circumflex), have acquired a con¬ 
spicuous value, while the undesignated, the acute, has sunk into insigni¬ 
ficance *. 

92. The Sanskrit accent taught in the native grammars and 
represented by the accentuated texts is essentially a system of 
word-accent only. No general attempt is made (any more than 
in the Greek system) to define or mark a sentence-accent, the 
effect of the emphasis and modulation of the sentence in mo¬ 
difying the independent accent of individual words. The only 
approach to it is seen in the treatment of vocatives and personal 
verb-forms. 

A vocative is usually without accent except at the beginning 
of a sentence : for further details, see the chapter on Declension. 

A personal verb-form is usually accentless in an independ¬ 
ent clause, except when standing at the beginning of the clause : 
for further details, see the chapter on Conjugation. 

93. Certain other words also are, usually or always, without 
accent. 

a. The particles ca, vd, u, sma , iva, cid, svid, ha, are always without 
accent. 

b. The same is true of certain pronouns and pronominal stems : ma, me, 
ndu, nas, tvd, te, vdm, vas, ena-, tva-. 

e. The cases of the pronominal stem a are sometimes accented and some¬ 
times accentless. 

An accentless word is not allowed to stand at the begin¬ 
ning of a sentence: also not of a pada or primary division of 
a verse ; a pada is, in all matters relating to accentuation, treat¬ 
ed like an independent sentence. 


* Hang, Wedischer Accent, in Abh. d. Bayr. Akad., vol. XIII, 1874. 
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94 . Some words have more than a single accented syllable. 
Such are : 

a. Dual collective compounds; as indrdvdrundu. 

b. A few other compounds, in which each member irregularly retains 
its own accent: as tdnundpdt , vdnaspdti , brhaspdti. In a rare case or two, 
also their further compounds, as bfhaspdtipranutta. 

C. Infinitive datives in tavat: as etavat. 

d. A word naturally barytone, but having its final syllable protracted: 
see above, 78. 

e. The particle vfivfi (in the Brahmanas). ^ 

95. On the place of the accented syllable in a Sans¬ 
krit word there is no restriction whatever depending upon 
either the number or the quantity of the preceding or 
following syllables. The accent rests where the rules of 
inflection or derivation or composition place it, without 
regard to any thing else. 

Thus, indre , agnau , indrena , agniria, agninhm , bdhucyuta, 
anapacyuta , parjdnyajinvita, ahhimdtisahd , anabhimldtavarna, abhicas - 
ticdtana, hiranyavdgimattama. 

96 . Since the accent is marked only in the older litera¬ 
ture, and the statements of the grammarians, with the 
deduced rules of accentuation, are far from being sufficient 
to settle all cases, the place of the stress of voice for a 
considerable part of the vocabulary is undetermined. Hence 
it is a general habit with European scholars to pronounce 
Sanskrit words according to the rules of the Latin accent. 

97. In this work, the accent of each word and form will 
in general be marked, so far as there is authority determining its 
place and character. Where specific words and forms are quoted, 
they will only be so far accentuated as they are found with 
accent in accentuated texts. 
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CHAPTER III. 


RULES OF EUPHONIC COMBINATION. 

Introductory. 

a 

98. The individual elements composing a language as 
actually used are its words. These are in part uninflected 
vocables (indeclinables, particles); in the main, they are in¬ 
flected forms. 

99. The inflected forms are analysable into inflective en¬ 
dings, of declension or of conjugation, and inflected stems to 
which those endings are added. 

100 . The inflected stems, again, are for the most part — 
as are also in part the uninflected words — analysable into 
derivative endings or suffixes, and roots, to which, either directly 
or through more primary stems, those endings are added. 

But, not a few stems and particles are irreducible to roots; and, on the 
other hand, roots are often used directly as inflected stems, in declension as 
well as in conjugation. 

101. The roots are, in the condition of the language as 
it lies before us, the ultimate attainable elements; to a great 
extent not actually ultimate, but, where otherwise, the result of 
processes of development too irregular and obscure to be made 
the subject of treatment in a grammar. 

102 . The formative processes by which both inflectional 
forms and derivative stems are made, by the addition of endings 
to bases and to roots, are more regular and transparent in San¬ 
skrit than in any other Indo-European language, and the gram¬ 
matical analysis of words into their component elements is 
correspondingly complete. Hence it became the method of the 
native grammarians, and has continued to be that of their Euro¬ 
pean successors, to teach the language by presenting the endings 
and stems and roots in their analysed forms, and laying down 
the ways in which these are to be combined together to make 
words. And hence a statement of the euphonic rules which 
govern the combination of elements occupies in Sanskrit grammar 
a more prominent and important place than in other grammars. 

103. Moreover, the formation of compound words, by the 
putting together of two or more stems, is a process of very 
exceptional frequency in Sanskrit; and this kind of combination 
also has its own euphonic rules. And once more, in the form 

Whitney, Grammar. 3 
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in which the language is handed down to us by the litera¬ 
ture, the words composing a sentence or paragraph are adapted 
to and combined with each other by nearly the same rules which 
govern the making of compounds, so that it is impossible to 
take apart and understand the simplest sentence in Sanskrit 
without understanding those rules. Hence also a greatly added 
degree of practical importance belonging to the subject of 

euphonic combination. 

« 

This euphonic interdependence of the words of a sentence, which is 
unknown to any other language in anything like the same degree, is shown 
to he at least in considerable measure artificial, implying an erection into 
necessary and invariable rules of what in the living language were only 
optional practices, by the evidence of the older dialect of the Vedas and the 
younger Prakritic dialects, in both of which these rules (especially as regards 
hiatus: 113) are very often violated. 

104. We have, therefore, in the first place to consider the 
euphonic principles and laws which govern .the combination of 
the elements of words (and the elements of the sentence); and 
then afterward to take up the subject of inflection, under the 
two heads of declension and conjugation; to which will succeed 
some account of the classes of uninflected words. 

105. The formation of conjugational stems (tense and 
mode-stems, etc.) will be taught, as is usual, in connection 
with the processes of conjugational inflection; that of uninflected 
words, in connection with the various classes of those words. 
But the general subject of derivation, or the formation of de¬ 
clinable stems, will be taken up by itself later for a brief pre¬ 
sentation ; and it will be followed by an account of the formation 
of compound stems. 

Although, namely, the general plan of this series of grammars excludes 
the subject of derivation, yet, because of the comparative simplicity and 
regularity of the principal processes of derivation in Sanskrit, and the import¬ 
ance to the student of accustoming himself from the beginning to trace those 
processes, in connection with the analysis of derived forms, back to the root, 
an exception will be made in regard to the subject in the present work. 

106. We assume, then, for the purposes of the present 
chapter, the existence of the material of the language in a 
grammatically analysed condition, in the form of roots, stems, 
and endings. 

107. What is to be taken as the proper form of a root or 
stem is not in all cases clear. Very many of both classes show 
in a part of their derivatives a stronger and in a part a weaker 
form 200. This is, in most cases, the only difficulty affecting 
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stems — whether, for example, we shall speak of derivatives in 
mat or in mant , of comparatives in yas or in yam , of a perfect 
participle in vat or in vans or in us. The Hindu grammarians 
usually give the weaker form as the normal one, and derive the 
other from it by a strengthening change ; some European author¬ 
ities adopt the one form and some the other : the question is an 
unessential one, giving rise to no practical difficulty. 

108. As regards the roots, the difficulty is greater, partly 
because complicated with other questions, arising from practices 
of the Hindu grammarians, which have been more or less widely 
followed by their European successors. Thus: 

a. More than half of the whole number of roots given by the Hindu 
authorities (which are over 2000) have never been found actually used in 
the literature; and although some of these may yet come to light, or may 
have existed without finding their way into any of the preserved literary 
documents, it is certain that most are fictitious, made in part for the ex¬ 
planation of words claimed to be their derivatives, and in part for other and 
perhaps unexplainable reasons. Of the roots unauthenticated by traceable 
use no account will be made in this grammar — or, if at all considered, 
they will be carefully distinguished from the authenticated. 

b. Those roots of which the initial n and s are regularly converted to 
n and s after certain prefixes are by the Hindu grammarians given as be¬ 
ginning with n and s: no European authority follows this example. 

c. A number of roots ending in a which is irregularly treated in the 
inflection of the present-system are written in the Hindu lists with diph¬ 
thongs — e or ai or o; and so, after this example, by many Western scholars. 
Here they will be regarded as a-roots: compare below, 251. The o of such 
roots, especially, is purely arbitrary; no forms made from the root justify it. 

d. The roots showing interchangeably r, ar, and ir and Ir or ur and ur 
forms are written by the Hindus with r, or with f, or with both. Here also 
the f is arbitrary and indefensible. As between r and ar, even the latest 
European authorities are at variance, and it may be left to further research to 
settle whether the one or the other is alone worthy to be accepted. Here (mainly 
as a matter of convenience: compare below, 237) the r-forms will be used. 

e. In the other cases of roots showing a stronger and a weaker form, 
choice is in great measure a matter of minor consequence — unless further 
research and the settlement of pending phonetic questions shall show that 
the one or the other is decidedly the truer and more original. From the 
point of view of the Sanskrit^ alone, the question is often impossible to 
determine. 

f. The Hindus classify as simple roots a number of derived stems: 
reduplicated ones, as didhi , jagr, daridrd; present-stems, as urnu; and 
denominative stems, as avadhir, kumdr 7 s abhaj, mantr , santv , arth, and the 
like. These are in European works generally reduced to their true value. 

g. But it is impossible to draw any definite line between these cases 

3 * 
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and others in which root-forms evidently of secondary origin have attained a 
degree of independent value in the language which almost or quite entitles 
them to rank as individual roots. Even the weak and strong forms of the 
same root — as vad and vand, cit and tint , mah and mahh — may have 
such a difference of use that they count as two; or a difference of inflection 
combined with a difference of meaning in a root has the same effect — as 
in vr vrnoti and vr vrnite , in ha jahati and ha jihlte; or an evident present- 
stem becomes a separate root —as jinv and pinv. Not a few roots occur 
in more or less clearly related groups, the members of which are of various 
degrees of independence. Thus, a considerable class of roots show an added a; 
and such as mnd and dhmd are reckoned only as side-forms of man and 
dhamj while trd , prd, pyd, psd , and others, presumably made in the same 
manner, figure as separate from their probable originals. Many final con¬ 
sonants of roots have the value of "root-determinatives”, or elements of 
obscure or unknown origin added to simpler forms. A class of derivative 
roots show signs of reduplication, as caks, jaks, dudh; or of a desiderative 
development, as hhaks and hhiks , frua. aks, naks. Yet another class seem 
)o contain a preposition fused with a root, as vyac, dp, and the later ujh 
and vyas. 

With most of such cases it is not the part of a Sanskrit grammar, but 
rather of a general Indo-European comparative grammar, to deal according 
to their historical character. We must be content to accept as roots what 
elements seem to have on the whole that value in the existing condition of 
the language; with due recognition of authorized differences of opinion on 
many points, as well as of the fact that further knowledge will set many 
things now doubtful in a clearer light. 

Principles of Euphonic Combination. 

109. The rules of combination are in some respects 
different, according as they apply 

a. to the internal make-up of a word, by the addition 
of derivative and inflectional endings to roots and stems; 

b. to the more external putting together of stems to 
make compound stems, and the yet looser and more acci¬ 
dental collocation of words in the sentence. 

Hence they are usually divided into rules of internal 
combination (or sandhi , -putting together’), and rules of 
external combination. 

110. In both classes of cases, however, the general princi¬ 
ples of combination are the same — and likewise, to a great 
extent, the specific rules. The differences depend in part on 
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the occurrence or non-occurrence of certain combinations in the 
one class or the other; in part, on the difference of treatment of 
the same sound as final of a root or of an ending, the former 
being much more persistent than the latter; in part, on the 
occurrence in external combination of certain changes which 
are apparently phonetic but really historical; and, most frequent 
and conspicuous of all, on the fact that (157) vowels and se¬ 
mivowels and nasals exercise a sonantizing influence in external 
combination, but not in internal. Hence, to avoid unnecessary 
repetition as well as the separation of what really belongs to¬ 
gether, the rules for both kinds of combination will be given below 
in connection with one another. 

111. Moreover, before case-endings beginning with bh and 
s (namely, bhis, bhyas , bhyam , s«), the treatment of the finals 
of stems is in general the same as in the combinations of words 
(pada ) with one another — whence those endings are sometimes 
called jtjaefa-endings, and the cases they form are known as pada - 
cases. And with some of the suffixes of derivation the same is 
the case. 

The importance of this distinction is somewhat exaggerated by the 
ordinary statement of it. In fact, dh is the only sonant mute initial of an 
ending occurring in conjugation, as bh in declension; and the difference of 
their treatment is in part owing to the one coming into collision usually 
with the final of a root and the other of an ending, and in part to the fact 
that dh, as a dental, is more assimilable to palatals and linguals than bh. 
A more marked and problematic distinction is made between su and the 
•verbal endings si, sva, etc., especially after palatal sounds and s. 

112. The leading rules of internal combination are those which are of 
highest and most immediate importance to a beginner in the language, since 
his first task is to master the principal paradigms of inflection; the rules of 
external combination may better be left untouched until he comes to dealing 
with words in sentences, or to translating. Then, however, they are indis¬ 
pensable, since the proper form of the words that compose the sentence is 
not to be determined without them. 

The general principles of combination underlying the 
euphonic rules, and determining their classification, may be stated 
as follows: 

113. Hiatus. A hiatus is avoided. 

There are but two or three words in the language which 
in their accepted written form exhibit successive vowels forming 
different syllables: they are titau, ‘sieve’ (perhaps for titasu, 
BR.) and prdiiga, ‘wagon-pole’ (for prayuga ?) ; and, in RV., 
suuti. For the not infrequent instances of composition and 
sentence combination where the recent loss of s or y or v 
leaves a permanent hiatus, see below, 132ff., 175b, 177. 
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It has been already noticed that in the Veda, as the metrical form of 
the hymns plainly shows, there is no avoidance of hiatus, either as between 
the stem-finals and endings of words, between the members of compounds, 
or between the words composing a sentence. In cases innumerable, a y 
and v (especially after two consonants, or a long vowel and consonant) are 
to be read as i and tt. But also a long vowel is sometimes to be resolved into 
two syllables— oftenest, a into a-a: this resolution is sometimes historical, 
but ordinarily purely metrical. For details, see below. It is with regard 
to the hiatus that the rules of the grammatically regulated classical Sanskrit 
are most demonstrably and conspicuously different from the more living usages 
of the sacred dialect. 

114. Deaspiration. An aspirate mute is liable to 
lose its aspiration, being allowed to stand unchanged only 
before a vowel or semivowel or nasal. 

115. Assimilation. The great body of euphonic 
changes in Sanskrit, as elsewhere, falls under the general 
head of assimilation — which takes place both between 
sounds which are so nearly alike that the difference between 
them is too insignificant to be worth preserving, and between 
those which are so diverse as to be practically incompat¬ 
ible. 

116. In part, assimilation involves the conversion of 
one sound to another of the same series, without change of 
articulating position; in part, it involves a change of position, 
or transfer to another series. 

117. Of changes within the series, the most frequent and 
important occur in the adaptation of surd and sonant sounds to 
one another; but the nasals and l have also in certain cases 
their special assimilative influence. Thus: 

a. In the two classes of non-nasal mutes and spirants, surd and sonant 
are wholly incompatible; no surd of either class can either precede or follow 
a sonant of either. 

A mute, surd or sonant, is assimilated by being changed to its corres¬ 
pondent of the other kind; of the spirants, the surd s is the only one having 
a sonant correspondent, namely r, to which it is convertible in external 
combination. 

b. The nasals are more freely combinable: a nasal may either precede 
or follow a mute of either kind, or the sonant spirant h ,• it may also follow 
a surd spirant (sibilant); no nasal, however, ever precedes a sibilant in the 
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interior of a word (it is changed instead to anusvara ■ and in external com¬ 
bination their concurrence is usually avoided by insertion of a surd mute. 

C. A semivowel has still less sonantizing influence; and a vowel least 
of all *: both are freely preceded and followed by sounds of every other 
class, in the interior of a word. 

Before a sibilant, however, is found, of the semivowels, only r and very 
rarely l. Moreover, in external combination, r is often changed to its surd 
corrspondent s. 

But 

d. In composition and sentence-collocation, initial vowels and semivowels 
and nasals also require the preceding final to be sonant. And 

e. Before a nasal and J, the assimilative process is sometimes carried 
further, by the conversion of a final mute to a nasal or l respectively. 

118. Of conversions involving a change of articulate posi¬ 
tion, the most important are those of dental sounds to lingual, 
and, less often, to palatal. Thus: 

a. The dental s and n are very frequently converted to 8 and n by the 
assimilating influence of contiguous or neighboring lingual sounds: the a, 
even by sounds — namely, i and M-vowels and k — which have themselves 
no lingual character. 

b. A non-nasal dental mute is (with a few exceptions in external 
combination) made lingual when it comes into collision with a lingual sound. 

C. The dental mutes and sibilant are made palatal by a contiguous palatal. 

But also: 

d. A m (not radical) is assimilated to , a following consonant, of what¬ 
ever kind. 

119. The euphonic combinations of the palatal mutes, the 
palatal sibilant, and the aspiration, as being sounds derived by 
phonetic alteration from more original gutturals (42 ff.), are 
made peculiar and complicated by two circumstances : their rever¬ 
sion to a guttural form (or the appearance of the unaltered 
guttural instead of them); and the different treatment of j and h 
according as they represent one or another degree of alteration 
— the one tending, like c, more to the guttural reversion, the 
other showing, like c, a more sibilant and lingual character. 

120. The lingual sibilant s, also of derivative character 
(from dental s), shows as radical final a peculiar and problematic 
mode of combination. 

121. Extension and abbreviation of conso¬ 
nant-groups. The native grammarians allow or require 
certain extensions, by duplication or insertion, of groups of 
consonants. And, on the other hand, abbreviation of cer- 

* In conformity with general phonetic law: see Sievers, Lantphysiologie, p. 140. 
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tain other groups is allowed, and found often practised in 
the manuscripts. 

122. Permitted Finals. The permitted occurrence 
of consonants at the end of a word is quite narrowly re¬ 
stricted. In general, only one consonant is allowed after 
the last vowel; and that must be neither the aspiration, 
nor a sibilant, nor a semivowel (save rarely 5T^, nor an 
aspirate mute, nor a sonant mute if not nasal, nor a palatal. 

123. Increment and Decrement. Besides these 
more or less regular changes accompanying the combination 
of the parts that make up words, there is another class of 
a somewhat different character, not consisting in the mutual 
adaptations of the parts, but in strengthening or weakening 
changes of the parts themselves. 

124. It is impossible to carry through a perfectly systematic 
arrangement of the detailed rules of euphonic combination, be¬ 
cause the different varieties of euphonic change more or less 
overlap and intersect one another. The order followed below 
will be as follows : 

1. Rules of vowel combination, for the avoidance of hiatus. 

2. Rules as to permitted finals (since these underlie the 
farther treatment of final consonants in external combination). 

3. Rules for loss of aspiration of an aspirate mute. 

4. Rules of surd and sonant assimilation, including those 
for final s and r. 

5. Rules for the conversion of dental sounds to lingual 
and palatal. 

6 . Rules for the changes of final nasals, including those in 
which a former final following the nasal reappears in combi¬ 
nation. 

7. Rules regarding the special changes of the derivative 
sounds — the palatal mutes and sibilant, the aspiration, and 
the lingual sibilant. 

8 . Rules as to extension and abbreviation of consonant 
groups. 

9. Rules for strengthening and weakening processes. 

Everywhere, rules for more sporadic and less classifiable cases 

will be given in the most practically convenient connection; and 
the Index will render what help is needed toward finding them. 
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Rules of Vowel Combination. 

125. The concurrence of tyro vowels, or of vowel and 
diphthong, without intervening consonant, is forbidden by 
the euphony of the later or classical language. It is avoided, 
according to the circumstances of the case, either by fusion 
of the two concurrent sounds into one, by the reduction of 
one of them to a semivowel, or by development of a semi¬ 
vowel between them. 

The texts of the older t>r Vedic dialect are written according to the 
enphonic rules of the later, although in them (as was pointed out above, 113) 
the hiatus is really of very frequent occurrence. Hence they are not to be 
read as written, but with almost constant reversal of the processes of vowel 
combination which they have artificially undergone. 

The rules of vowel combination, as regards both the result¬ 
ing sound and its accent, are nearly the same in internal and 
in external sandhi. 

120. Two similar simple vowels, short or long, coalesce 
and form the corresponding long vowel: thus, two a-yowels 
(either or both of them short or long) form STT d ; two t-vow- 
els, ^ i ; two w-vowels, 37 u ; and, theoretically, two r-vow- 
els form f, but it is questionable whether the case ever 
practically occurs. Examples are: 

H t[]RsT: sa ca ‘prajah (ca-\- aprajah); 

MciW atl ’va (ati-\-iva); 
suktam (su-uktam); 
raja "sit (rdjd-\-asit); 
adhigvarah (adhi-iqvarah). 

As the above examples indicate, it will be the practice everywhere in 
this work, in transliteration (but not in the devanagari text), to separate 
independent words; and if an initial vowel of a following word has coalesced 
with a final of the preceding, this will be indicated by an apostrophe — 
single if the initial vowel be the shorter, double if it be the longer, of the 
two different initials which in every case of combination yield the same result. 

127. An tf-vowel combines with a following i- vowel to 
^ e; with an w-vowel, to ER o; with r, to ar; with 
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FT (theoretically), to STFT al; with ^ e or ^ di, to ^ di; with 

o or 3T au, to §t au. Examples are: 

Jlii^ rajendra (raja-indra); 

T^Ht^TT'. hitopadeccih (hita - upadecah); 

q^rfuf: maharsih (maha-rsih); 
sat J va (sa-\-eva); 

( |si rajaiQvaryam (rdja-diQvaryam); 
divaukasah (diva - okasali); 
jvarausadham (jvara-ausadliam). 

In some of the Vedic texts, the vowel r is written unchanged after the 
a-vowel, which, if long, is shortened: thus, maharsih instead of maharsih. 
The two vowels, however, are usually pronounced as one syllable. 

When successive words like indra d ihi are to be combined, the first 
combination, to indra, is made first, and the result is indre ” ’ hi (not indrai ” 
'hi, from indra e ’hi). 

128. As regards the accent of these vowel combinations, it is 
to be noticed that, a. as a matter of course, the union of acute 
with acute yields acute, and that of grave with grave yields grave: 
that of circumflex with circumflex cannot occur; b. a circumflex 
with following acute yields acute, the final grave element of the 
former being raised to acute pitch; a grave with following acute 
does the same, as no upward slide of the voice on a syllable is 
acknowledged in the language ; but, c. when the former of the 
fused elements is acute and the latter grave, we might expect 
the resulting syllable to be in general circumflex, to represent 
both the original tones. Panini in fact allows this accent in 
every such case; and in a single accentuated Brahmana text 

the circumflex is regularly written. But the language shows, on 
the whole, an indisposition to allow the circumflex to rest on 
either long vowel or diphthong as its sole basis, and the acute 
element is suffered to raise the other to its own level of pitch, 
making the whole syllable acute. The only exception to this, 
in most of the texts, is the combination of i and i, which be¬ 
comes '/: thus, dm 'va, from dim iva; in the Taittirlya texts 
alone such a case follows the general rule, while u and u , in¬ 
stead, make H: thus, sudgata from m-udgatd. 

129. The i-vowels, the w-vowels, and ?\ before a 
dissimilar vowel or a diphthong, are regularly" converted 
each into its own corresponding semivowel, TJ y or ^ v or 

r. Examples are: 
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5fin^ ity aha (iti -f- aha); 

TFJT madhv iva (madhu +■ iva); 

duhitr'arthe (duhitr-arthe); 

WJTU stry asya (stri -f- asya); 

TT vadhvai (vadhu-ai). 

But in internal combination (never in external) the i and 
?<-vowels are not seldom changed instead to iy and uv — and 
this especially in monosyllables, or after two consonants, where 
otherwise a group of consonants difficult of pronunciation would 
be the result. The cases will be noticed below, in explaining 
inflected forms. 

A radical e-vowel is converted into y even before i in per¬ 
fect tense-inflection: so ninyima (nini -f- ima). 

130. As regards the accent — here, as in the preceding 
case (128), the only combination requiring notice is that of an 
acute i or w-vowel with a following grave : the result is circum¬ 
flex ; and such cases of circumflex are many times more frequent 
than any and all others. Examples are : 

cUI ^ vyusti (vi-usti); Ep-qqicl abhyarcati; 

T^TT nadyau (nadi-au); 

f&Fg svista (su-ista); tanvas (tanti-as). 

Of a similar combination of acute r with following grave, only a single 
case has been noted in accented texts: namely, vijnatr etat (QB. xiv. 6. 8 11 ): 
the accentuation is in accordance with the rules for i and u. 

131. Of a diphthong, the final i or t^-element is chang¬ 
ed to its corresponding semivowel, T y or T i?, before any 
vowel or diphthong: thus, e (really at: 28) becomes TT ay , 
and TT o (that is, au) becomes W[^av ; ^ at becomes TT?I ay, 
and J§t au becomes qT av. 

No change of accent, of course, occurs here ; each original 
syllable retains its syllabic identity, and hence also its own tone. 

Examples can be given only for internal combination, since in external 
combination there are further changes: see the next paragraph. Thus, 

TT nay a (ne-a); TFT nciy a (nai-a); 

TT bhava (bho-a); TIT bhava (bhau-a). 

132. In external combination, we have the important 
additional rule that the semivowel resulting from the con¬ 
version of the final element of a diphthong is in general 
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dropped ; and tlie resulting hiatus is left without further 
change. 

133. That is to say, a final £ e (by far the most fre¬ 
quent case) becomes simply 5T a before an initial vowel 
(except 51 a: see 135, below), and both then remain un¬ 
changed; and a final ^ ai, in like manner, becomes (every¬ 
where) a. Thus, 

fT 51UMI: to agatah (te-\-agatah); 

^TTT nctgara ilia (nagare -f- ilia); 

HFn tasma adadat (tasmai + adadat); 

3'rt"^ striya uktam (striyai + uhtam ). 

The later grammarians allow the y in such combinations to be either 
retained or dropped; but the uniform practice of the MSS., of every age, 
in accordance with the strict requirement of the Vedic grammars (PratiQakhyas), 
is to omit the semivowel and leave the hiatus. 

The persistence of the hiatus caused by this omission is a plain indi¬ 
cation of the comparatively recent loss of the intervening consonantal sound. 
Instances of the combination of the remaining final and initial are not unknown, 
but they are of sporadically rare occurrence. 

134. The diphthong o (except as phonetic alteration of 
final as: see 175a) is an unusual final, appearing only in the 
stem go (356), in the voc. sing, of ^-sterns, in words of which 
the final a is combined with the particle w, as atho 7 and in a 
few interjections. In the last two classes it is uncombinable 
(below, 138) ; the vocatives sometimes retain the v and sometimes 
lose it (the practices of different texts are too different to be 
briefly stated); go (in composition only) does not lose its final 
element, but remains gav or go. A final as becomes a, with 
following hiatus, before any vowel save a (for which, see the 
next paragraph). 

The ^ v of ETFI av from ^ au is usually retained: thus, 

cTT^T tav eva (tau-\-eva); 

ubhav indragrii (ubhau-\-indragrii ). 

In some texts, however, it is lost before an u-vowel, the a alone 
remaining, with hiatus; in at least one text (Kathaka), it is dropped before 
every vowel. The later grammarians allow it to be either retained or dropped. 

135. After final ^ e or Eft o, an initial a disappears. 

The resulting accent is as if the a were not dropped, but 
rather absorbed into the preceding diphthong, having its tone 
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duly represented in the combination. If, namely, the e or o is 
grave or circumflex and the a acute, the former becomes acute ; 
if the e or o is acute and the a grave, the former becomes cir¬ 
cumflex, as usually in the fusion of an acute and a grave ele¬ 
ment. If both are acute or both grave, no change, of course, 
is seen in the result. Examples are : 

?T ‘bruvan (te abruvan); 

*TF so l bramt (sah abramt); 

T^ffTrT^Tf hihsitavyd 1 gnih (hinsitavydh agnih); 

indr 6 ‘bravit (ydd indr ah abramt); 

mTEFEn rajany 6 l bravit (ydd raj any ah abramt). 

As to the use of the avagrdha sign in the case of such an elision, see 
above, 16. In transliteration, the reversed apostrophe, or rough breathing, 
will be used in this work to represent it. 

This elision or absorption of initial o after final c or o, which in the 
later language is the invariable rule, is in the Veda only an occasional 
occurrence; and there is no close accordance with regard to it between the 
written and the spoken form of the Vedic texts. In the Atharvan, for ex¬ 
ample, the a is omitted in writing in about one third of the cases, but is 
to be omitted in reading in less than one fifth (including a number in which 
the written text preserves it). See APr. iii. 54, note. 

To the rules of vowel combination, as above stated, there 
are certain exceptions. Some of the more isolated of these will 
be noticed where they come up in the processes of inflection 
etc. ; a few require mention here. 

136. In internal combination: 

a. The augment a makes with the initial vowel of a root 
the combinations at, au , dr [vrddhi-x owels), instead of e , o, ar 
(^wraa-vowels), as required by 127. 

b. The final o of a strengthened stem (238b) becomes av before the 
suffix ya (originally ia); 

e. The final vowel of a stem is often dropped when a secondary suffix 
is added. 

For the weakening and loss of radical vowels, and for certain insertions, 
see below, 249 ff., 257—8. 

137. In external combination : 

a. The final a or « of a preposition, with initial r of a 
root, makes dr instead of ar. 

b. The final a of a preposition before roots beginning with e or o is 
usually omitted. 

c. A final a in composition may be cut off before otu and ostha. 

d. The form uh from yvah sometimes makes the heavier (vrddhi) 
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diphthongal combination with a preceding «; thus, prduha, prdudha, aksauhinl 
(from pra-uha etc.). 

138. Certain final vowels, moreover, are nncombinable 
(pragrhya), or maintain themselves unchanged before any 
following vowel. Thus, 

a. The vowels i, u and e as dual endings, both of declen¬ 
sional and of conjugational forms. Thus, bandhu asate imdu; 
girl drohatam. 

b. The pronoun ami (nom. pi.); and the Yedic pronom¬ 
inal forms asme, yusme , tve. 

C. A final o made by combination of a final n-vowel with the particle u: 
thus, atho, mo, no. 

d. A final l or u of a Yedic locative case. 

e. A protracted final vowel (78). 

f. The final, or only, vowel of an interjection, as aho , he, a , i, u. 


Permitted Finals. 

139. The sounds allowed to occur as finals in Sanskrit 
words, standing by themselves (not in euphonic combination 
with something following), are closely limited, and those 
which would etymologically come to occupy such a position 
are often variously altered, in general accordance with their 
treatment in other circumstances, or are sometimes omitted 
altogether. 

The variety of consonants that would ever come at the end of either 
an inflected form or a derivative stem in the language is very small: namely, 
in forms, only t (or d), n, m, s; in derivative stems, only t, d , n, r, s (and, 
in a few rare words, j). But almost all consonants occur as finals of roots; 
and every root is liable to be found, alone or as last member of a compound, 
in the character of a declined stem. 

140. All the vow r el sounds, both simple and diphthongal, 
may be sounded at the end of a word. 

But neither f nor l ever actually occurs; and r is very rare (only as 
neuter sing, of a stem in r or ar, or as final of such a stem in composition). 

Thus, indra, civdyd, akari , nadi, dhtu , cornu , janayitf , dgne, 
civayai , vayo, agndu. 

141. Of the non-nasal mutes, only the first in each 
series, the non-aspirate surd, is allowed; the others — surd 
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aspirate, and both sonants — whenever they would etymo¬ 
logically occur, are converted into this. 

Thus, agnxmdt for agnimath, su/xrt for suhfd , virut for vlnhlh. 

In a few roots, when their final sonant aspirate) thus 
loses its aspiration, the original sonant aspiration of the 
initial reappears: compare ^ h. below, 147. 

Thus, dagh becomes d/iak, budh becomes bhut, and so on. 

The roots exhibiting this change are stated below, 155. 

There was some question among the Hindu grammarians as to whether 
the final mute is to be estimated as of surd or of sonant quality; but the 
great weight of authority, and the invariable practice of the MSS., favor 
the surd. 

142. The palatals, however, form here (as often else¬ 
where) an exception to the rules for the other mutes. No 
palatal is allowed as final. The reverts to its original 

A: thus, EJFfr vcik, anhomiik. The ch (extremely 

rare: perhaps only in the root prach) becomes Zt: thus, 

prat. The j either reverts to its original guttural or 

becomes Z t. in accordance with its treatment in other combi¬ 
's* 

nations(219): thus, pFFb bhisdk , virat. The <37/A does not occur, 
but is by the native grammarians declared convertible to Z^t. 

143. Of the nasals, the R m and ^ n are extremely com¬ 
mon, especially the former (rfjm and are of all final 
consonants the most frequent); the HT^ n is allowed, but is 
quite rare; 3r n is found (remaining after the loss of a fol¬ 
lowing k) in a very small number of words; o\ n 
never occurs. 

But the final m of a root is changed to n (compare 212, 
below): thus, dgan from gam , drian from nam. 

144. Of the semivowels, the FT l alone is an admitted 

•N. 

final, and it is very rare. The ^ r is (like its nearest surd 
correspondent, 145) changed as final to visarga. Of 

and ^v there is no occurrence. 

145. Of the sibilants, none may stand unaltered at the 
end of a word. The s (which of all final consonants 

•v ' 
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would otherwise be the commonest) is like ^ r changed to a 
breathing, the visarga. The either reverts to its original 
sfi k, or, in some roots, is changed to ^ ? (in accordance 
with its changes in inflection and derivation; see below, 218). 
The ^ s is likewise changed to 

The change of s to t is of very rare occurrence: see below, 220. 

Final radical s is said by the grammarians to be changed to t: thus, 
dhvat from dhvas: but no example of the conversion appears to occur: 
see 168 . 

146. The compound ^ks is prescribed to be treated as 
simple ^ § (not becoming 31 h by 150, below). But the case 
is a rare one, and its actual treatment in the older language 
irregular. 

In the only RY. cases where the ks has a quasi-radical character — namely 
anak from andks, and amyak from y/myaks — the conversion is to k. Also 
of forms of the s-aorist (see this aorist below) we have adhak, asrdk , araife, 
etc. for ( adhdks-t etc.); but also aprat , abhrat, aydt (for apraks-t etc.). 
And AY. has in two cases srdh (i. e. sms), apparently for asrdks-s , from 
y/srj (wrongly referred by BR. to y/srans). 

The numeral sas, ‘six’, is perhaps better to be regarded as safes, with 
its fcs treated as s, according to the accepted rule. 

147. The aspiration ^ h is not allowed to maintain 
itself, but (like §T^ j and 5T^p) either reverts to its original 
guttural form, appearing as 3T or is changed to t — 
both in accordance with its treatment in inflection; see be¬ 
low, 222. And, also as in inflection, the original sonant 
aspiration of a few roots (given at 155) reappears when their 
final thus becomes unaspirated. Where the ^ h is from 
original U dh (223), it becomes cl t. 

"V ' ' 

148. The visarga and anusvara are nowhere etymolog¬ 
ical finals; the former is only the substitute for an original 
final or ^ r; the latter occurs as final only so far as 
some later grammarians allow it to be substituted for ^ m. 

149. Apart from the vowels, then, the usual finals, 
nearly in the order of their frequency, are : $, m, ^ n, 
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rT t, Ti Jc, T />■ Z t; those of only sporadic occurrence are 
^ n 9 cT l y HI n; and, by permitted substitution, - m. 

*N 

150. In general, only one consonant, of whatever kind, 
is allowed to stand at the end of a word; if two or more 
would etymologically occur there, the last is dropped, and 
again the last, and so on, till only one remains. 

Thus, tudants becomes tudant , and this tudan ; udanc-s becomes 
udank , and this udan; and achantst (s-aor., 3d sing., of V chand) 
is in like manner reduced to achan. 

But a non-nasal mute, if radical and not suffixal, is re¬ 
tained after r: thus, urk from urj, vdrk from |/w/, dmart from 
ymrj , suhnrt from suhdrd. The case is not a common one. 

For relics of former double finals, preserved by the later language under 
the disguise of apparent euphonic combinations, see below, 207 ff. 

151. Anomalous conversions of a final mute to one of another class are 
occasionally met with. Examples are: 

a. Of final t to k, in a few words that have assumed a special value 
as particles: thus, jydk, tajak (beside tdjdt ), prthak, rdhak; —but also now 
and then in a verbal form, as savisak (AY. and VS. Kan.), avisyak (Parask.); 
— and in the feminines in knl (as asiknl beside asita). SY. has once 
prksu for prtsu. 

b. Of k or j to t, in an isolated example or two, as samydt and dart 
(TS., K.). 

e. In Taittiriya texts, of the final of anustdbh and tristubh to a guttural: 
as, anustuk ca , tristugbhis (Weber, Ind. St., xiii. 109 ff.). 

d. Of a labial to a dental: in kakud for and beside kaktibh; in samsrdbhis 
(TS.) from and in adbhU , adbhyds, from ap or dp (chap. Y). Excepting 

the first, these look like cases of dissimilation; yet examples f of the com¬ 
bination bbh are not unknown in the older language: thus, kakubbhydm , 
tristubbhU , anustub bhi . 

152. For all the processes of external combination — that 
is to say, in composition and sentence-collocation — a stem- 
final or word-final is in general to be regarded as having, not 
its etymological form, but that given it by the rules as to per¬ 
mitted finals. From this, however, are to be excepted the s 
and r: the various transformations of these sounds have nothing 
to do with the visarga to which as finals before a pause they 
have come — doubtless at a comparatively recent period of 
phonetic history — to be reduced. Words will everywhere in 
this work be written with final s or r instead of h; and the 
rules of combination will be stated as for the two more original 
sounds, and not for the visarga. 

Whitney, Grammar. 
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Deaspiration. 

153. An aspirate mute is changed to its corresponding 
non-aspirate before another non-nasal mute or before a sib¬ 
ilant; it stands unaltered only before a vowel or semi¬ 
vowel or nasal. 

Such a case can only arise in internal combination, since the processes 
of external combination presuppose the reduction of the aspirate to a non¬ 
aspirate surd (152). 

Practically, also, the rules as to changes of aspirates concern almost only 
the sonant aspirates, since the surd, being of later development and rarer 
occurrence, are hardly ever found in situations that call for their application. 

154. Hence, if such a mute is to be doubled, it is 
doubled by prefixing its own corresponding non-aspirate. 

But in the MSS., both Yedic and later, an aspirate mute is not seldom 
found written double — especially, if it be one of rare occurrence: for 
example (RY.), akhkhali, jajhjhati. 

155. In a few roots, when a final sonant aspirate (Ef 
gh y ^ dh, ^ bh; also eg h, as representing an original EM gh) 
thus loses its aspiration, the initial sonant consonant (JT g 
or ^ d or ^5) becomes aspirate. 

That is to say, the original initial aspirate of such roots is restored, 
when its presence does not interfere with the euphonic law, of comparatively 
recent origin, which (in Sanskrit as in Greek) forbids a root to both begin 
and end with an aspirate. 

The roots which show this peculiar change are : 

in gh — dagh; 

in h (for original gh) — dah, dih, duh , druh, drhh, guh ; and grah (in 
the later desiderative jighrksa ); 

in dh — bandh, bddh } budh; 

in bh — dabh (but only in the later desiderative dhipsa, for which the 
older language has dipsa). 

The same change appears when the law as to finals causes the loss of 
the aspiration at the end of the root: see above, 141. 

But from dah f duh, and guh are found in the Yeda also forms without 
the restored initial aspirate: thus, daksat; aduksat, duduksa etc.; juguksa. 

The same analogy is followed by dadh , the abbreviated substitute of the 
present-stem dadha , from ydha, in some of the forms of conjugation; thus, 
dhatthas from dadh-^-thas, adhatta from adadh-\-ta , etc. 
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Surd and Sonant Assimilation. 

156. Under this head, there is especially one very mark¬ 
ed and important difference between the internal combi¬ 
nations of a root or stem with suffixes and endings, and 
the external combinations of stem with stem in composition 
and of word with word in sentence-making: namely, 

157. In internal combination, the initial vowel or se¬ 
mivowel or nasal of an ending of derivation or inflection 
exercises mo altering influence upon a final consonant of the 
root or stem to which it is added. 

To this rule there are a few exceptions only: thus, a reverted palatal 
sometimes before a nasal (216. 4,5); d before the participle-suffix na (161); 
a final consonant before may a (161). 

In external combination, on the other hand, an initial 
sonant of whatever class, even a vow r el or semivowel or 
nasal, requires the conversion of a final surd to sonant. 

It has been pointed out above (152) that in the rules of external com¬ 
bination only admitted finals, along with s and r, need be taken account of, 
all others being regarded as reduced to these before combining with initials. 

158. Final vow^els, nasals, and l are nowhere lia- 
ble to change in the processes of surd and sonant assimi¬ 
lation. 

The r, however, has a corresponding surd in s, to which it 
is changed in external combination under circumstances that favor 
a surd utterance. 

159. With the exceptions above stated, the collision 
of surd and sonant sounds is avoided in combinations — 
and, regularly and usually, by assimilating the final to the 
following initial. 

Thus, in internal combination : dtsi, atti, atthas, atta (yad 
-f- si etc.); gagdhi, cagdkvdm (ycak-\-dhi etc.); — in external 
combination, dbhud ay dm, jyog jtva, sad agitayah , tristub dpi; 
diggaja, sadaha, brhadbhanu , abja. 

160. If, however, the final sonant aspirate of a root is 
followed by oT t or th of an ending, the assimilation is in 

4 * 
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the other direction: the combination is made sonant, and 
the aspiration of the final (lost according to 153, above) is 
transferred to the initial of the ending. 

Thus, gh with t or th becomes gdh; dh with the same be¬ 
comes ddh, as laddhd (ybadh-\- ta), runddhds ( yrundh -f- thas or 
tas); bh with the same becomes bdh, as labdhd (yiabh-\-ta), 
labdhvk (Vlabh + tvd ). 

Moreover, h, as representing original gh , is treated in the 
same manner : thus, dugdha, dogdhum from duh — and compare 
rudhd and lidha from ruh and lih etc., 222. 

In this combination, as the sonant aspiration is not lost but transferred, 
the restoration of the initial aspiration (155) does not take place. 

In dadh from ydha (155, end), the more normal method is followed •, the 
dh is made surd, and the initial aspirated: thus, dhatthas, dhattas. And RV. 
has dhaktam instead of dagdham from ydagh . 

161. Before a nasal in external combination, a final 
mute may he simply made sonant, or it may he still fur¬ 
ther assimilated, being changed to the nasal of its pwn class. 

Thus, either idd namas or tdn namas , vhg me or vhn me , 
bdd mahkn or ban mahan , tristub nunam or tristum nundm . 

In practice, the conversion into a nasal is almost invariably made in 
the MSS., as, indeed, it is by the Prati^akhyas required and not permitted 
merely. Even by the general grammarians it is required in the compound 
sdnnavati , and before matrd , and the suffix maya (really a noun in com¬ 
position): thus, vanmaya, mrnmdya. 

Even in internal combination, final d of a root becomes n before the 
participle-suffix na : thus, bhinna , sanna , tunnd. 

162. Before l , a final t is not merely made sonant, but 
fully assimilated, becoming l: thus, tal labhate , uUuptam. 

163. Before qg h (the case occurs only in external com¬ 
bination), a final mute is made sonant; and then the h may 
either remain unchanged or be converted into the sonant 
aspirate corresponding with the former: thus, either 

tad hi or cri% tad dht . 

In practice, the latter method is' almost invariably followed; and the 
grammarians of the Prati^akhya period are nearly unanimous in requiring it. 
The phonetic difference between the two is very slight. 

Examples are: vag ghutah, sdddhotd (sa{-\-hota) , tad - 
dhita (tat-\-hita), anustub bhi. 
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Combinations of final s and r. 

164. The euphonic changes of and ^ r may best 
be considered together, because of the practical relation of 
the two sounds, in composition and sentence-collocation, 
as corresponding surd and sonant: in a host of cases 
becomes ^ r in situations requiring or favoring the occur¬ 
rence of a sonant; and, less often, ^ r becomes where 
a surd is required. 

In internal combination, the two are far less exchangeable 
with one another : and this class of cases may best be taken up 
first. 

165. Final r radical or quasi-radical (that is, not belonging 
to an ending of derivation) remains unchanged before both surd 
and sonant sounds, and even before su in declension : thus, pi - 
parsi, caturthd, catursu , pursu. 

166. Final- radical s remains before a surd in general, and 
usually before s, as in chssi, gassva, acissu (but the last is also 
written acihsu : 172): it is however dropped in dsi (for assi: 
yas-\-si). Before a sonant (that is, bh) in declension, it is 
treated as in external combination : thus, agirbhis. Before a so¬ 
nant (that is, dh) in conjugation, it is dropped: thus, gadhi, 
adhvdm (but cases like the latter may be by abbreviation [232] 
for addhvam): in edhi (as-\~dhi), the preceding vowel is anoma¬ 
lously altered. 

167. In a very few cases, final radical s before s is changed to t (per¬ 
haps by dissimilation): they are, from y/vas , the future vatsycCmi and aorist 
dvdtsam; from y/ghas , the desiderative stem jtghatsa. 

168. According to the grammarians, the final s of certain other roots, 
used as noun-stems, becomes t at the end of the word, and before bh and 
su: thus, dhvat, dhvadbhis, sradbhyas , sratsu. But genuine examples of such 
change do not appear to have been met with in use. 

Sporadic cases of a like conversion are found in the Veda: namely, 
mddbhis and madbhyds from mds; usadbhis from usas; svatavadbhyas from 
svdtavas; svdvadbhis etc. (not found in use), from svavas. But the reality 
of the conversion here is open to grave doubt; it rather seems the substi¬ 
tution of a f-stem for a s-stem. The same is true of the change of vans 
to vat in the declension of perfect participles (chap. V.). 

In the compounds ducchuna (dus-^und) and pdrucchepa (parus-cepa), the 
final s of the first member is treated as if a t (203). 

For t as apparent ending of the 3d sing, in s-verbs, see chap. VIII. 

169. As the final consonant of derivative stems and of in¬ 
flected forms, both of declension and of conjugation, s is extreme- 
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ly frequent; and its changes form a subject of first-rate im¬ 
portance in Sanskrit euphony. The r , on the other hand, is 
quite rare, being found only in certain forms of r-stems and 
in a few particles. 

The euphonic treatment of s and r yielding precisely the same result 
after all vowels except a and a, there are certain forms with regard to which 
it is uncertain whether they end in s or r, and opinions differ respecting 
them. Such are us (or ur) of the gen.-abl. sing, of r-stems, and us (or ur) 
of the 3d plur. of verbs. 

170. a. The as already noticed (145), becomes 

visarga before a pause. 

b. It is retained unchanged only .when followed by 
t or th , the surd mutes of its own class. 

-x -s. 

c. Before the palatal and lingual surd mutes — and 
S’ ck, It and Z th — it is assimilated, becoming the sibilant 
of either class respectively, namely or 7 5. 

d. Before the guttural and labial surd mutes — k 
and Mj ^ p and eft ph — it is also theoretically assimil¬ 
ated, becoming respectively the jihvamuliya and upadhma - 
my a spirants (69); but in practice these breathings are 
unknown, and the conversion is to visarga. 

Examples are: to b. tatas te, caksus te; to c. tatag ca, ta- 
syag chaya; to d. nalah kamam , purusah khanati; yacah prapa, 
vrksah phalavan . 

171. The first three of these rules are almost universal; to 
the last there are numerous exceptions, the sibilant being re¬ 
tained (or, by 180, converted into s), especially in compounds; 
but also, in the Yeda, even in sentence combination. 

In the Yeda, the retention of the sibilant in compounds is the general 
rule, the exceptions to which are detailed in the Vedic grammars. 

In the later language, the retention is mainly determined by the intimacy 
or the antiquity and frequency of the combination. Thus, the Anal sibilant 
of a preposition or a word filling the office of a preposition before a verbal 
root is wont to be preserved; and that of a stem before a derivative of y/fcr, 
before pati , before kalpa and kama, and so on. Examples are namaskara , 
vacaspati , ayuskdma , payaskalpa. 

The Vedic retention of the sibilant in sentence-collocation is detailed in 
full in the Prati^akhyas. The chief classes of cases are: a. the final of a 
preposition or its like before a verbal form; b. of a genitive before a govern¬ 
ing noun: as divas putrah , idds pade; c. of an ablative before pari: as 
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himdvatas pari; d. of other less classifiable cases: as dydus pita, trfs putva, 
yds patih , paridhfs patdti, etc. 

172. Before an initial sibilant — ST e, ^ s, TX s — sis 
either assimilated, becoming the same sibilant, or it is 
changed into visarga. 

The native grammarians are in some measure at variance (see APr. ii. 40, 
note) as to -which of these changes should be made, and in part they allow 
either at, pleasure. The usage of the MSS. is also discordant; the conversion 
to visarga is the prevalent practice, though the sibilant is also not infre¬ 
quently found written. European editors generally write visarga; but the 
later dictionaries and glossaries make the alphabetic place of a word the 
same as if the sibilant were read instead. 

Examples are : manuh svayam or manus svayam; indrah cur ah 
or indrac gurah. 

173. There are one or two exceptions to these rules: 

a. If the initial sibilant has a surd mute after it, the final s may be 
dropped altogether — and by some authorities is required to be so dropped. 
Thus, vdyava stha or vdyavah stha; catustanam or catuhstanam. 

With regard to this point the usage of the different MSS. and editions 
is greatly at variance. 

b. Before ts, the s is allowed to become visarga , instead of being 
retained. 

174. Before a sonant, either vowel or consonant (ex¬ 
cept ^ r: see 179), T{^s is changed to the sonant ^ r — 
unless, indeed, it be preceded by a or m a. 

Examples are : devapatir iva , crir iva; manur gacchati, tanur 
cipsu; tayor adrstakdmah; sarvdir gundih; agner manve. 

For a few cases like dudd$a, dund$a, see below, 199. 

The endings and £TTH^as (both of which are ex¬ 

tremely common) follow rules of their own, as follows: 

175. a. Final before any sonant consonant and 

before short ^ a , is changed to £TT o — and the 5T a after 
it is lost. 

The resulting accentuation, and the fact that the loss of a is only oc¬ 
casional in the older language of the Veda, have been pointed out above, 135. 

Examples are : nalo ndma, brahmanyo vedavit; hantavyo ‘smi. 

b. Final before any other vowel than ^ a loses 

its becoming simple Ef a; and the hiatus thus occa¬ 
sioned remains. 
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That is to say, as is treated as an original o, or an e, would be treated 
in the same situation: see 132—4. 

Examples are : vrhadacva uvaca, aditya iva, ndmaukti. 

176. Exceptions to the rules as to final as are: 

a. The pronouns sas and eshas (also syas in the Veda) lose 
their s before any consonant: thus, sa dadarca, esha purusah; but 
sada tu sah , so ‘ bravit . The exclamation bhos loses its s before 
all vowels and all sonant consonants. 

b. In the Yeda, and more rarely in the later language, the rule for the 
maintenance of the hiatus is sometimes violated, and the remaining con¬ 
tiguous vowels are combined into one: for example, se ’ d ague , se 'mam , 
sau J sadhih (for sa id ague, sa imam, sa osadhlh). 

C. A few instances are found (almost all Yedic) of s apparently changed 
to r after a, as after other vowels: but in nearly every case there is to be 
assumed, rather, a stem in ar beside that in as, evidences of the former 
being sometimes found in the kindred languages: thus, in forms of tidhas 
and ahas (see chap. Y.); in amnas (no occurrence); in bhuvas (second of the 
trio bhus , bhuvas , svar ), except in its oldest occurrences; in avas (once, in 
RY.); in usas (voc., and in usarbudh ); in vadhar and vadhary (RY.); in 
vanargd , dnarvi? , vasarhan, sabardugha , and one or two other more doubtful 
words; and in a series of words in a single passage of TS. and K., viz. 
jinvdr , ugrdr, bhimar , tvesdr , prutdr , bhutar , and (K. only) putdr. 

In aharpdti (YS.), and vanarsad and vanarsad (RV.), we see the same 
change even before a surd consonant. 

d. Final as is once changed to o in RV. before a surd consonant: thus, 
add pito. 

177. Final as before any sonant, whether vowel or 
consonant, loses its H s, becoming simple 5IT a; and the 
hiatus thus occasioned remains. 

The maintenance of the hiatus in these cases, as in that of o and e 
and ai (above, 133—4), seems to indicate a recent loss of the intermediate 
sound. Opinions are divided as to what this should have been. Some of 
the native grammarians assimilate the case of as to that of ai, assuming the 
conversion to ay in both alike — but probably only as a matter of formal 
convenience in rule-making. 

178. Final ^ r, in general, shows the same form which 
H s would show under the same conditions. But 

a. Original final r, after a or d, maintains itself unchang¬ 
ed before a sonant: thus, punar eti , pratar-jit , ahar damna , dkar 
jyotih . 

b. Also before a surd, r is preserved in a few Yedic compounds : thus, 
svhreanas, svarcaksas , svarpati , svarsa , svhrsdti; dhursdd , dhursdh ,• purpati , 
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varkdrya, dcirpada, punartta. In some of these, the r is optionally retained 
even in the later language. 

c. On the other hand, r is lost, like s, in one or two Vedic cases: 
aksd induh , dha evd. 

179. A double r is nowhere admitted: if such would occur, 
either by retention of an original r or by conversion of s to r, 
one r is omitted, and the preceding vowel, if short, is made 
long by compensation. 

In some Yedic texts, however (Yajur-Veda), ar becomes 0 before ini¬ 
tial r: thus, svb rohdva. 


Conversion of *T s to ?. 

180. The dental sibilant H s is changed to the lingual 
q - Sj if immediately preceded by any vowel save Ef a and 
£TT a, or by 3ft Jc or ^ r — unless the he final, or fol¬ 
lowed by ^ r. 

The assimilating influence of the preceding lingual vowels and semi¬ 
vowel is obvious enough; that of k and the other vowels appears to be due 
to a somewhat retracted position of the tongue in the mouth during their 
utterance, causing its tip to reach the roof of the mouth more easily at a 
point further back than the dental one. 

The general Hindu grammar prescribes the same change after a l also; 
but the Prati^akhyas give no such rule, and phonetic considerations, the I 
being a dental sound, are decidedly against it. Actual cases of the com¬ 
bination, if they occur at all, are excessively rare. 

The vowels that cause the alteration of s to s may be called 
for brevity’s sake "alterant” vowels. 

As a consequence of this rule, 

181. In the interior of a Sanskrit word, the dental s is 
not usually found after any vowel save a and d, but, instead 
of it, the lingual s. But 

a. A following r prevents the conversion : thus, usra, tisras, 
tamisra . And it is but seldom made in the forms and derivatives 
of a root containing an r- element (whether r or r), whatever 
the position of that element: thus, sisarti, sisrtam , sarisrpd, tistire, 
parisnit. To this rule there are a few exceptions, as vistara , 
nistrta, vispardhas, gavisthira , etc. In ajusran the final $ of a 
root is preserved even immediately before r. 

This dissimilating influence of a following r, as compared with the in¬ 
variable assimilating influence of a preceding r, is peculiar and problematical. 

b. The recurrence of s in successive syllables is sometimes avoided by 
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leaving the former s unchanged: thus, sisaksi , but sisakti ; ydsisisthds , but 
ydsisimahi. Similarly, in certain desiderative formations: see below, 184c. 

C. Other cases are sporadic: RV. has the forms sisice and sisicus (but 
sisicatus ), and the stems rbisa , kxstd , Msa , brsaya; a single root pis, 

with its derivative pesuka , is found, once in QB.; for pwns and the roots* 
rims and Znns, see below, 183. 

182. On the other hand (as was pointed out above, 62), 
the occurrence of s in Sanskrit words is nearly limited to cases 
falling under this rule : others are rather sporadic anomalies — 
except where s is the product of g or ks before a dental, as in 
drastum, caste, tvastar: see 218, 221). Thus, we find: 

a. Four roots, kas , las , bhas , bhaj, of which the last is common and 
is found as early as the Brahmanas. 

b. Further, in RV., dsa , kavdsa , casala , cdsa, jdlasa, pasyh, baskdya , 
vdsat (for vaksat ?), kdsthd (for kaksta, Fick); and, by anomalous alteration 
of original s, -sdh ( turdsah , etc.), dsadha , upastut , and probably apdsthd and 
asthivant. Such cases grow more common later. 

The numeral aas, as already noted, is more probably 

183. The nasalization of the alterant vowel — or, in other 
words, its being followed by anusvara — does not prevent its 
altering effect upon the sibilant: thus, havmsi, paruhsi. And 
the alteration takes place in the initial $ of an ending after the 
final s of a base, whether the latter be regarded as also changed 
to s or as converted into visarga : thus, havissu or havihsu , pa- 
russu or paruhsu. 

But the s of puns (chap. V.) remains unchanged, apparently on account of 
the retained sense of its value as pums; also that of yhihs, because of its 
value as hins (hinasti etc,); ynins (RV. only) is more questionable (perhaps 
nims , from nam). 

184. The principal cases of alteration of s in internal com¬ 
bination are : 

a. In endings, inflectional or derivative, beginning with s 
— su; si, se , sva; s of sibilant-aorist, future, and desiderative; 
suffixes sna , snu, sya , etc. — after a final alterant vowel or 
consonant of root or stem, or a union-vowel: thus, jahosi, pese , 
andisam, bhavisyami, gucruse , desna , jisnu , viksu , akarsam. 

b. The final s of a stem before an ending or suffix : thus, 
havisa, Aavisas, etc., from havis; gaksusmant , gociska, manusa , 
manusya. 

Roots having a Anal sibilant (except p) after an alterant vowel are — 
with the exception of fictitious ones and pis , nihs, hihs — regarded as end- 
ing in s , not s; and concerning the treatment of this s in combination, see 
below, 225 if. 
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c. The initial s of a root after a reduplication : thus, si- 
syade , susvdpa , siscisati , eoskuyate, sanisvamt . 

Excepted is in general an initial radical s in a desiderative stem, when 
the desiderative-sign becomes s: thus, sisanisati from ysan , sisanksati from 
ysanj. 

185. But the same change occurs also, on a considerable 
scale, in external combination, especially in composition : thus, 

Both in verbal forms and in derivatives, the final i or 
u of a preposition or other like prefix ordinarily lingualizes the 
initial s of the root to which it is prefixed; since such combi¬ 
nations are both of great frequency and of peculiar intimacy, 
analogous with those of root or stem and affix : thus, abhisac , 
prcitisthu , nisikta , visita; anusvadhdm, snseka. 

The principal exceptions are in accordance with the principles already 
laid down: namely, when the root contains an r-element, and when a recur¬ 
rence of the sibilant would take place. But there are also others, of a more 
irregular character; and the complete account of the treatment of initial 
radical s after a prefix would be a matter of great detail, and not worth 
giving here. 

In a few cases, the initial s, usually altered after a certain prefix, 
retains the altered sibilant even after an interposed a of augment or reduplic¬ 
ation : thus, dbhy asthdm , pary asasvajat, vy asahanta, ny asaddma, abhy 
asincan , vy astabhndt; vi tasthe, vi tasthire. 

Much more anomalous is the occasional alteration of initial radical s 
after an a-element of a prefix. Such cases are ava stambh (against ni stambh 
and prati stambh ) and (according to the grammarians) ava svan. 

186. In other compounds, the final alterant vowel of the 
first member not infrequently (especially in the Yeda) lingualizes 
the initial s of the second: for example, yudhisthira , pitrsvasr , 
yosthd , aynistomd , aniistubh, trisandhi , divisad y pciramesthin, abhi- 
send, pitrsad, purustuta. 

A very few cases occur of the same alteration after an a-element: thus, 
savyastha t apdsthd , upastut ; also ysah, when its final, by 146, becomes t: 
thus; satrasdt (but satrdsdham ). 

187. The final s of the first member of a compound often 
becomes s after an alterant vowel: thus, the s of a prepositional 
prefix, as nissidhvan , dastara (for dusstdra ), dviskrta ; and, regu¬ 
larly, a s retained instead of being converted to visarga before 
a labial or guttural mute (171), as havispa, jyotiskft; tapuspa. 

188. Once more, in the Yeda, the same alteration, both of an initial 
and of a final s, is not infrequent even between the words composing a 
sentence. The cases are detailed in the Prati^akhya belonging to each text, 
and are of very various character. Thus, 

a. The initial s, especially of particles: as u su f hi sma , kdm u svit ; 
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— also of pronouns: as hi sah; — of verb-forms, especially from yas: as 
hi ?thd, divi stha; — and in other scattering cases: as u stuhi, nu sthir&m, 
trX sadh&stha. 

b. A final s, oftenest before pronouns (especially toneless ones): as 
agnU tvd, nis te, iyiis te, $ticis tvdm, sadhis tdva; —but also in other cases, 
and wherever a final s is preserved, instead of being turned into visarga, 
before a guttural or labial (171): as iris putva, ayus krnotu , vastos pdtih , 
dydus pita. 

Conversion of n to n. 

189. The dental nasal n, when immediately followed 
by a vowel or by n or or or is turned in¬ 
to the lingual HT^ if preceded in the same word by the 
lingual sibilant or semivowel or vowels — that is to say, 
by ET s, ^ r, or r or f —: and this, not only if the 
altering letter stands immediately before the nasal, but at 
whatever distance from the latter it may be found: unless, 
indeed, there intervene (a consonant moving the front of 
the tongue: namely) a palatal (except ETj/), a lingual, or a 
dental. 

We may thus figure to ourselves the rationale of the process: in the 
marked proclivity of the language toward lingual utterance, especially of the 
nasal, the tip of the tongue, when once reverted into the loose lingual position 
by the utterance of a non-contact lingual element, tends to hang there and 
make its next nasal contact in that position: and does so, unless the pro¬ 
clivity is satisfied by the utterance of a lingual mute, or the organ is thrown 
out of adjustment by the utterance of an element which causes it to assume 
a different posture. This is not the case with the gutturals or labials, which 
do not move the front part of the tongue (and, as the influence of k on 
following 8 shows, the guttural position favors the succession of a lingual): 
and the y is too weakly palatal to interfere with the alteration (as its next 
relative, the i-vowel, itself lingualises a s). 

This is a rule of constant application; and (as was pointed 
out above) the great majority of occurrences of n in the language 
are the result of it. 

190. The rule has force especially 

a. When suffixes, of inflection or derivation, are added to roots or 
stems containing one of the altering sounds : thus, rudrena , rudranam , varine, 
varinij varini , ddtfni, hdrdni, dveshdni , krindmi , frndti, ksubhdnd, ghrna, 
kdrna , vrkna, rugnd t drdvina, isani , purdna , reknas , cdksana , dklrsamdna, 
kfpamdna. 
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b. When the Anal n of a root or stem comes to be followed, in inflec¬ 
tion or derivation, by such sounds as allow it to feel the effect of a preceding 
altering cause: thus, from }/ran, rdnanti , ranyati , rdrana , ardnisus; from 
brahman, brdhmand , brdhmdni , brdhmand , brahmanya , brdhmanvant. 

191. This rule (like that for the change of s to applies 
strictly and especially when the nasal and the cause of its alter¬ 
ation both lie within the limits of the same integral word; 
but (also like the other) it is extended, within* certain limits, 
to compound words — and even, in the Veda, to contiguous 
words in the sentence. 

192. Especially, a preposition or similar prefix to a root, 
if it contain r or end in euphonic r for s (174), very often 
lingualizes the n of a root or of its derived stems and forms. 
Thus : 

a. The initial n of a root is usually and regularly so altered, in all 
forms and derivatives, after para, pari , pra, nir (for nis), antar , dur (for 
dus ): thus, para naya, pdri nlyate , pra nudasva ; pardnutti , parindma , pranava , 
nirnfj , durna$a. 

Roots suffering this change are written with initial n in the native root- 
lists. The only exceptions of importance are nrt , nabh, nand (very rare), 
and nap when its p becomes s (as in prdnasta). 

b. The final n of a root is lingualized in some of the forms of an and 
han: thus, pra ’ niti , prana , prd hanyate , prahdnana . 

C. The class-signs nu and nd are altered after the roots hi and mi: 
thus, pdri hinomi , prd minanti (but the latter not in the Veda). 

d. The 1st sing. impv. ending dni is sometimes altered: thus, prd 
bhavdni. 

e. Derivatives by suffixes containing n sometimes have n by influence 
of a preposition: thus, prayana. 

f. The n of the preposition ni is sometimes altered, like the initial of 
a root, after another preposition: thus, pranipdta , pranidhi. 

193. In compound words, an altering cause in one member sometimes 
lingualizes a n of the next following member — either its initial or final n, 
or n in its inflectional or derivative ending. The exercise of the altering 
influence can be seen to depend in part upon the closeness or frequency of 
the compound, or its integration by being made the base of a derivative. 
Examples are: grdmani , trindman, urunasd ,* vrtrahanam etc. (but vrtraghna 
tc.: 195), nrmanas , drughand; pravahana , nrpana , puryana , pitryana; 
svargena , durgdni , usraydmne, tryangandm. 

194. Finally, in the Yeda, a n (usually initial) is lingualized even by 
an altering sound in another word. The toneless pronouns nas and ena- are 
oftenest thus affected : thus, pdri nas. prat ’nan, indra enam ,* but also the 
particle nd, ‘like’: thus, v&r nd; and a few other cases, as var nama, punar 
naydmasi , agner avena. 
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195. The immediate combination of a n with a preceding guttural or 
labial seems in some cases to hinder the conversion to n: thus, vrtraghna 
etc. ksubhnati, trpnoti (but in Veda trpnu). 

Conversion of dental mutes to linguals and palatals. 

196. When a dental mute comes in contact with a 
lingual or palatal mute or sibilant, the dental is usually 
assimilated, becoming lingual or palatal respectively. 

The cases are the following: 

197. A dental surd mute or nasal, or the dental sibilant, 
when immediately preceded by a s, is everywhere converted into 
the corresponding lingual. 

Under this rule, the combinations at , §th } and an are very common; ss 
is rarely so written, the visarga being put instead of the former sibilant: 
thus, jydtihm instead of jytitissu. 

Those cases in which final s becomes t before su (220 b) do not, of 
course, fall under this rule. 

198. In the other (comparatively infrequent) cases where 
a dental is preceded by a lingual in internal combination, the 
dental (except of su loc. pi.) becomes lingual. Thus: 

a. A dh after d from s of a root or stem (226 b): as adviddhvam etc. 

b. Only a very few other instances occur: itte and aitta from yid ; 
saddha (also saddha and sodha), and sannam [sa8-\-ndm\ anomalous gen. 
pi. of sas) ; trnnd (ytrd-yna). A small number of words follow the same 
rule in external combination: see below, 199. 

But tddhi (Vedic: ytad -f- dhi) shows loss of the final lingual after assi¬ 
milation of the dental, and compensatory lengthening. 

Some of the cases of abnormal occurrence of d are explained in a simi¬ 
lar way, as results of a lingualized and afterward omitted sibilant before d : 
thus nlda from nisda , ypld from pisd, j/mrd from mrsd (Zend marezhda). 
For words exhibiting a like change in composition, see below, 199 b. 

199. In external combination, 

a. A final t is directed to be assimilated to an initial lingual mate: 
thus, tat-tika , tad dayate , tat-thdlini , tad dhaukate: but the case never 
occurs in the older language, and very rarely in the later. For final n be¬ 
fore a lingual, see 205. 

b. An initial dental after a final lingual usually remains 
unchanged; and su of the loc. pi. follows the same rule: thus, 
satsu, ratsu. 

Exceptions are: a few compounds with sas, ‘six’: namely, sdnnavati , 
sanndbhi (and one or two others not quotable from the literature). 
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In a few compounds, moreover, there appears a lingualized dental, with 
compensatory lengthening, after a lost lingual sibilant or its representative: 
namely, in certain Vedic compounds with dus : duddbha, dudAc, dudhi , du- 
n&ca, dunaca ; and, in tho language of every period, certain compounds of 
ms, with change of its vowel to an alterant quality (as in vodhum and 
sodhum: 224 b): s6da^a t sodhA (also saddhA and saddhA), sodant. 

C. Between final t and initial s, the insertion of a t is permitted — 
nr, according to some authorities, required: thus, sdt sahdsrdh or sdtt sahdsrdh. 

200. The cases of assimilation of a dental to a contiguous 
palatal occur almost only in external combination, and before 
an initial palatal. There is but one case of internal combina¬ 
tion, namely : 

201. A coming to follow a palatal mute in inter¬ 
nal combination is itself made palatal: 

Thus, yacnh (the only instance after c ), yajna, jajne , ajncita, 
rajnd, rajrii . 

202. An final cT^ before an initial palatal mute is as¬ 
similated to it, becoming ^ c before tf c or ^ ch, and sT j 
before §T J jh does not occur). 

A final ^ n is assimilated before §T /, becoming o\ h. 

All the grammarians, of every period, require this assimilation of n,* 
but it is more often neglected, or only sporadically made, in the MSS. 

For n before a surd palatal, see below, 208. 

203. Before the palatal sibilant 5T p, both cT t and ^ n 
are assimilated, becoming respectively ^ c and 3f n ; and 
then the following ST p may be, and in practice almost 

always is, converted to ^ ch. 

A 

Some authorities regard the conversion of p to ch as everywhere oblig¬ 
atory, others as only optional; some except, peremptorily or optionally, a 
^ followed by a mute. And some require the same conversion after every 
mute save m, reading also vipdt chutudrT , anat chuci, anustup chdradi , p uk 
chuci. The MSS. generally write ch , instead of cch, as result of the com¬ 
bination of t and p. 


Combinations of final n. 

204. Final radical n is assimilated in internal combination 
to a following sibilant, becoming anusvara. 

Thus, vdhsi , vdhsva , vdhsat , mahsydte, jighdhsati. 

According to the grammarians, it is treated before bh and su in declen- 
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sion as in external combination. But the cases are extremely rare, and RV. 
has rahsu and vahsu (the only Yedic examples). 

Final n of a derivative suffix is regularly and usually dropped before a 
consonant in inflection and composition — in composition, even before a 
vowel; and a radical n occasionally follows the same rule. 

For assimilation of n to a preceding palatal, see 201. 

The remaining cases are those of external combination. 

205. The assimilation of n in external combination to a 
following sonant palatal and the palatal sibilant f have been 
already treated (202, 203). 

The n is also declared to be assimilated (becoming n) be¬ 
fore a sonant lingual (< d , dh , w), but the case hardly ever 
occurs. 

206. A n is also assimilated to a following initial l , be¬ 
coming (like m : 213 c) a nasal l. 

The MSS. in general attempt to write the combination in accordance 
with this rule. 

207. Before the lingual and dental sibilants, s and s, final 
n remains unchanged; but a t may also be inserted between 
the nasal and the sibilant: thus, tan sdt or tant sdt; mahan sdn 
or mahant sdn . 

According to most of the grammarians of the Prati^akhyas (not RPr.), 
the insertion of the t in such cases is a necessary one. In the MSS. it is 
very frequently made, but not uniformly. It is probably a purely phonetic 
phenomenon, a transition-sound to ease the double change of sonant to surd 
and nasal to non-nasal utterance — although the not infrequent cases in 
which final n stands for original nt (as bharan, abharan , agnimdn) may have 
aided to establish it as a rule. Its analogy with the conversion of n p into 
hch (203) is palpable. 

208. Before the surd palatal, lingual, and dental mutes, 
there is inserted after final n a sibilant of each of those class¬ 
es respectively, before which the n becomes anusvdra : thus, 
he c; he eh; hs t; hs th; hs t; hs th. 

This rule, which in the classical language has established itself in the 
form here given, as a phonetic rule of unvarying application, really involves 
a historic survival. The large majority of cases of final n in the language 
(not far from three quarters: see APr. ii. 26, note) are for original ns; and 
the retention of the sibilant in such cases, when once its historical ground 
had been forgotten, was extended by analogy to all others. __ 

Practically, the rule applies only to n before c and t, since cases in¬ 
volving the other initials occur either not at all, or only with extreme rarity 
(the Veda does not present an example of any of them). In the Veda, the 
insertion is not always made, and the different texts have with regard to it 
different usages, which are fully explained in their Prati^akhyas; in general, 
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it is less frequent in the older texts. When the p does not appear between 
n and c, the n is assimilated, becoming n (as before j: 202). 

209. The same retention of original final s after a nasal, 
and consequent treatment of (apparent) final an, in, un, fn as 
if they were ans, ins, uhs, fhs (long nasalized vowel with final s ), 
shows itself also in other Yedic forms of combination, which, 
for the sake of unity, may be briefly stated here together : 

a. Final an becomes an (nasalized a) before a following vowel: that is 
to say, ans , with nasal vowel, is treated like as, with pure vowel (177): 
thus, devan e 5 ha , upabaddhdn ihd, mahan asi. This is an extremely com¬ 
mon case, especially in RV. Once or twice, the s appears as h before p: 
thus, svdtavdnh pdydh. 

b. In like manner, s is treated after nasal i, u f f as it would be after 
those vowels when pure, becoming r before a sonant sound (174), and (much 
more rarely) h before a surd (170): thus, rapmmr iva, sunUnr yuvanyUnr ut, 
nfnr abhi; nfnh patram. 

210. The nasals n, n, n, occurring as finals after a short 
vowel, are doubled before any initial vowel: ’ thus, pratyann ud 
esi, ndydnn dditydh. 

This is also to be regarded as a historical survival, the second nasal 
being an assimilation of an original consonant following the first. It is 
always written in the MSS., although the Yedic metre seems to show* that 
the duplication was sometimes omitted. 

211. The nasal n and n before a sibilant are allowed to 
insert respectively k and t — as w (207) inserts t: thus, praty- 
dhk s6mah. 

Combinations of final m. 

212. Final radical <1 m, in internal combination, is as- 
similated to a following mute or spirant — in the latter case, 
becoming anusvara; in the former, becoming the nasal of 
the same class with the mute. 

Before m or v (as when final: 143), it is changed to n: thus, from 
Ygam, dganma, aganmahi, ganvahi, jaganvdns (which appear to be the only 
quotable cases). According to the grammarians, the same change is made in 
the inflection of root-stems, before bh and su: thus, pracanbhis , pra^ansu 
(from pra$am: pra-\~ycam). No derived noun-stem ends in m. 

QB. has once the anomalous kamvant , from the particle kdm. 

213. Final ^ m in external combination is a servile 
sound, being assimilated to any following consonant. Thus: 


* Kuhn, in his Beitrage etc., iii. 125. 
Whitney, Grammar. 
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a. It remains unchanged only before a vowel or a labial 
mute. 

But also, by an anomalous exception, before r of the root raj in samrdj 
and its derivatives samrajm and samrdjya. 

b. Before a mute of any other class than labial, it becomes 
the nasal of that class. 

c. Before the semivowels y , l, v it becomes, according to 
the Hindu grammarians, a nasal semivowel, the nasal counter¬ 
part of each respectively (see 71). 

d. Before r, a sibilant, or h, it becomes anusvara (see 71). 

The MSS. and the editions in general make no attempt to distinguish 

the nasal tones arising from the assimilation of m before a following semivowel 
from that before a spirant. 

e. But if h be immediately followed by another consonant (which can only 
be a nasal or semivowel), the m is allowed to be assimilated to that following 
consonant. 

This is because the h has no position of the mouth-organs peculiar to 
itself, but is uttered*in the position of the next sound. The Prati^akhyas 
do not take any notice of the case. 

It has been pointed out above (73) that the assimilated 
m is generally represented in texts by the anusvara-sign, and 
that in this work it is transliterated by m (instead of a nasal 
mute or »). Also, that the general grammarians allow m to be 
pronounced before dny and every consonant as anusvara. 

The palatal mutes and sibilant, and h. 

214. These sounds show in some situations a reversion to 
the original gutturals from which they are derived. The treat¬ 
ment of y and h , also, is different, according as they represent 
the one or the other of two different degrees of alteration from 
their originals. 

215. The palatals and h are the least stable of alphabetic 
sounds, undergoing, in virtue of their derivative character, alter¬ 
ation in many cases where other similar sounds are retained. 

216. Thus, in derivation, even before vowels, semivowels, 
and nasals, reversion to guttural form is by no means rare. The 
cases are the following : 

1. Before a of suffix a, final ^ becomes k in ankd , arkd, pdkd , vdkd, 
parka , markd, vfka, prdtlka etc., relca , seka , moka , rokd, $oka, toka , mrokd, 
vraskd: — final j becomes g in tydgd, bhdga , bhdgd, yaga, bhangd , sanga , 
varga, mdrga , mrgd, sarga , vega , bhoga , yugd , yoga , roga: — final h becomes 
gh in aghd, maghd , argha , dlrghd (and drdghlyas , draghistha ), meghd, dogha , 
drdgha, mdgha; and in dughdna. 

In another series of derivatives with a, the altered sound appears: 
examples are ajd , yaja, Qucd, Qoca , vrajd, vevijd, yuja , urjd , doha. 
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Before the suffixes as and ana, the guttural only rarely appears: namely, 
in dnkas , okas , rokas , pd/cas, bhdrgas; and in rogana. 

2. Before an i- vowel, the altered sound appears (except in the doubtful 
dbhogi ): e. g. dji, tujt, rdci, Qdcl , vtvici , rocisnu. 

3. Before u , the guttural reappears, as a rule (the cases are few): thus, 
anku, vanku, reku, bhfgu. 

4. Before n, the examples of reversion are few, except of j (becoming g) 
before the participial ending na : thus, reknas, vagnu (with the final also 
made sonant); and participles bhagnd, rugnd , etc.; and apparently prgna from 
Yprc. 

5. Before m (of ma, man , min), the guttural generally appears: thus, 
rukmd, tigma, Qagmd (with sonant change); vdkman , sdkman, rukmdn; rgmtn 
and vdgmtn (with sonant change): — but djman, ojmdn, bhujmdn. 

6. Before y, the altered sound is used : thus, pacya , yajya, yajyu, yujya, 
bhujyu. Such cases as bhogya and yogya are doubtless secondary derivatives 
from bhoga and yoga. 

7. Before r, the cases are few, and the usage apparently divided: thus, 
fwfcrn, ugrd, mrgra; but vdjra and pajrd(?). 

8. Before v (of the suffixes va , van , vin, etc., and participial vans) 
the guttural is regularly preserved: thus, rkvd, pakvd ,• rkvan , rikvan, Qukvan , 
mrgvan , yugvan ; vdgvfn (with further sonant change); ririkvdhs, rurukvdns , 
QUQukvdhs; Qu^ukvand, QUQukvdni: also before the union-vowel i in okivdns 
(RV., once). An exception is ydjvan. 

The reversion of h in derivation is exhibited only before the suffix a 
(and in the participle dughdna , RV.). The final j which is analogous with 
p (219) shows much less proclivity to reversion than that which corresponds 
with c. 

9. A like reversion shows itself also to some extent in conjugational 
stem-formation and inflection. Thus, the initial radical becomes guttural 
after the reduplication in the present or perfect or desiderative or intensive 
stems of the roots ci } cit , ji, hi, han; and han becomes ghn on the elision of 
a. The RV. has vivakmi from yvac. And before ran etc. of 3d pi. mid. we 
have g for radical j in asrgran , asrgram, asasrgram (all in RV.). 

217. Final ST c of a root or stem, if followed in in- 
ternal combination by any other sound than a vowel or 
semivowel or nasal, reverts to its original guttural value, 
and shows everywhere the same form which a W\ k would 
show in the same situation. 

Thus, vcikti, uvdktha , vaksi, vaksyhmi, vagdhi; vagbhis, vdksu; 
uktdj ukthd, vaktdr. 

And, as final c becomes k (above, 142), the same rule applies 
also to c in external combination: thus, vuk ca , vhg dpi , van me. 

5* 
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Examples of c remaining unchanged in inflection are : negate, 
riviere, vaci , mamuemahe. 

218. Final ST^p reverts to its original 3T k, in internal 

combination, only before the s of a verbal stem or ending 
(whence, by 180 ks); before cT^ and SMA, it everywhere 
becomes (whence, by 197, ^ st and ^ sth); before TJ^dh, 

H £A, and of the loc. pi., as when final (145), it re¬ 
gularly becomes the lingual mute or Z^d). 

Thus, aviksata, veksyhmi; vdsti, vista , didestu; dididdhi , 
vidbhis . 

But a few roots exhibit the reversion of final c to ^ before 
bh and sa, and also when final (145): they are dig , dre, sprg, 
and optionally nag (always, in V.); and vig has in V. always 
viksu , loc. pi., but vit, vidbhis , etc. Examples are diksamgita , 
drgbhis, hrdisprk, nak. 

Examples of c remaining unchanged before vowels etc. are: 
vigty vivicyas , avigran, agnomi , vagmi , ugmasi. 

A e remains irregularly unchanged before p in the compound vi^pati. 

219. Final si j is in one set of words treated like r\ c , 
and in another set like ST c. 

Thus, from yvj: ayukthas , dyukta , yunkte, ynkii, yoktra , 
yoksyhmi , yuksu; yungdhi, dyugdhvam , yugbhis. 

Again, from mr/ etc.: dmrksat , sraksyhmi; marsti , mrsta, sfsti, 
rostra; mrddhi , mrddhvam , radbhis , rdtsu, rat . 

To the former or j/uj-class belong (as shown by their quotable forms) 
about twenty roots and radical stems: namely, 6/iaj, saj, tyaj (not V.), raj 
‘color’, suaj, majj, nij, tij, vij , 1 and 2bhuj, yuj , raj, -urj, anj, bhanj , pmj,* 
urj, sraj, bhisaj, dsrj; — also, stems formed with the suffixes aj and tj 
383. 5), as trsndj, vantj: and rtvfj, though containing the root yaj. 

To the latter or mrj-class belong only about one third as many: namely, 
yaj, blirajj , vraj, raj, bhrdj , mrj, $rj. 

A considerable number of j-roots are not placed in circumstances to ex¬ 
hibit the distinction; but such roots are in part assignable to one or the 
other class on the evidence of the related languages*. The distinction 
appears, namely, only when the j occurs as final, or is followed, either in 
inflection or in derivation, by a dental mute (t , th , dh), or, in noun-inflec¬ 
tion, by bh or su. In derivation (above, 216) we find a g sometimes from 
the mrj-class: thus, mdrga (in apdmarga) and sarga; and before r of Vedic 
3d pi. mid. endings, asrgran, asrgram , asasrgram (beside sasrjrire) — while 
from the t/wj-class occur only yuyujre , ayujran, bubhujrire , with j. 

* See Hfibschmann, in KZ. xxiii. 384 If. 
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220. Final ch falls under the rules of combination almost 
only in the root prach , in which it is treated as if it were c 
(and prac is perhaps its more original form): thus, praksykmi, 
prstd; and also the derivative prcicna. As final and in noun¬ 
inflection (before bh and su), it is directed to be changed to the 
lingual mute. 

Murid is called the participle of murch , and a gerund murtvd is given 
to the same root. They (with murti ) must doubtless come from a simpler 
form of the root. 

Of jh there is no occurrence: the grammarians declare it 
to be treated like c . 

221. The compound ks is not infrequent as final of a root 
generally of demonstrably secondary origin^ or of a tense-stem 
(s-aorist: see below, chap. XI.); and, in the not very frequent cases 
of its internal combination, it is treated as if a single sound, 
following the rules for c: thus, cdkse (caks -j- se ), cdksva; caste, 
dcasta, dsrastam , dsrsta, tvdstar . As to its treatment when final, 
see 146. We are taught by the grammarians to make such 
forms as gorat , gorddbhis, goratsu (from g or dies ); and we actually 
have sdt, sadbhts, satsu from sales or sets (146, end). 

In the single anomalous root vra^c, the compound fc is said to follow 
the rule for simple f: thus, vraksydti , dvraksam; vrdstum , vrasta. Its c 
reverts to k in vraska. Its participle is vrknd; it has a Yedic gerund vrktvi . 

222. The roots in final A, like those in sT/, fall into 
two classes, exhibiting a similar diversity of treatment, ap¬ 
pearing in the same kinds of combination. 

In the one class, as duh, we have a reversion of h (as of c) 
to a guttural form, and its treatment as if it were still its 
original gh: thus, adhuksam , dhoksyami; dugdham , dagdha; ddhoh, 
dhuk , dhugbhis , dhaksu. 

In the other class, as ruh and sah, we have a guttural rever¬ 
sion (as of g) only before s in verb-formation and derivation: thus, 
druksat , roksyumi, saksiya , saksdni. As final, in external combi¬ 
nation, and in noun-inflection before bh and su, the h (like c ) 
becomes a lingual mute: thus, turasat, prtanasad ayodhydh , 
turashdbhis , turasatsu . But before a dental mute (t, th , dh) in 
verb-inflection and in derivation, its euphonic effect is peculiarly 
complicated: it turns the dental into a lingual (as would c ); but 
it also makes it sonant and aspirate (as would dh: see 160); 
and further, it disappears itself, and the preceding vowel, if 
short, is lengthened by way of compensation: thus, from ruh 
with ta comes rudhd, from leh with ti comes led hi, from guh 
with tar comes gudhar, from meh with turn comes medhxim, from 
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lih with tas or thas comes lid has, from lih with dhvam comes 
lldhvdm , etc. 

This is as if we had to assume as transition sound a sonant aspirate 
lingual sibilant zh , with the euphonic effects of a lingual and of a sonant 
aspirate (160), itself disappearing under the law of the existing language 
which admits no sonant sibilant. 

223. The roots of the two classes, as shown by their forms 
found in use, are : 

of the first or class : dah, di/i, duh , dnih, mull, snih 
(and the final of usni/i is similarly treated); 

of the second or rw/i-class : vah , sah, mih> rih or lih, guh , 
ruh, driih , trnh, brh , bank , sprh(?). 

But muh forms also (not in RY.) the participle mudha and agent-noun 
mudhdr, as well as mugdhd and mugdhdr; and druh and snih are allowed by 
the grammarians to do likewise: such forms as drudha and snidha, however, 
do not appear to have been met with in use. 

From roots of the rwA-class we find also in the Veda the forms gartdruk , 
nom. sing., and pranadhrk and dadhrk; and hence purusprk (the only occur¬ 
rence) does not prove Ysprh to be of the duh- class. 

A number of other ft-roots are not proved by their occurring forms to 
belong to either class; they, too, are with more or less confidence assigned 
to the one or the other by comparison with the related languages*. 

In derivation, before the suffix a, we have (216.1) meghd and dirghd 
from roots of the ruh- class. Before the r verb-endings, we have examples 
only from duh, with h: thus, duduhre etc. 

The root nah comes from original dh instead of gh, and its reversion is 
accordingly to a dental instead of a guttural mute: thus, natsydmi, naddhd, 
updnadbhis , updnad-yuga. 

224. Irregularities of combination are: 

a. The vowel r is not lengthened to compensate for the loss of the 
ft-element: thus, drdhd , trdha, brdhd (the only cases; and in the Veda their 
first syllable has metrical value as heavy or long). 

b. The roots vah and sah change their vowel to- o instead of lengthening 
it: thus, vodham, vodham , vodhdr, sddhum. But from sah in the older 
language forms with d are more frequent: thus, sadhd, asadha (also later), 
sadhar. The root trnh changes the vowel of its class-sign na into e instead 
of lengthening it: thus, trnedhi , trnedhu , atrnet (the grammarians teach also 
trnehmi and trneksi: if such forms are actually in use, they must have been 
made by false analogy with the others). 

These anomalous vowel-changes seem to stand in connection with the 
fact that the cases showing them are the only ones where other than an 


* See Hubschmann, as above. 
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alterant vowel (180) comes before the lingualised sibilant representative of 
the h. Compare sdda^a etc. 

Apparently by dissimilation, the final of vah in the anomalous compound 
anadvah is changed to d instead of d: see 404. 

The lingual sibilant s. 

225. Since the lingual sibilant, in its usual and normal 
occurrences, is (182) the product of lingualization of s after 
certain alterant sounds, we might expect final radical s, when 
(in rare cases) it comes to stand where a s cannot maintain it¬ 
self, to revert to its original, and be treated as a s would be 
treated under the same circumstances. That, however, is only 
true in a very few instances. 

Namely, in the prefix dus (evidently identical with ydus); in sajus 
(adverbially used case-form from -j/jus); in (RV.) vives and dvives , from yvis; 
in aiyes (RV.), from yis; and in atfs, from pis as secondary form of j/pcw. 
All these, except the first two, are more or less open to question. 

226. In general, final lingual is treated in the same 
manner as palatal 3^$?. Thus: 

a. Before t and th it remains unchanged, and the latter 
are assimilated: e. g. dvistas, dvisthas, dvestum. 

This is a common and perfectly natural combination. 

b. Before dh, bh, and su , as also in external combination 
(145), it becomes a lingual mute; and dh is made lingual after 
it: thus, pinddhi , viddhi, vivid dlii , dvidflhvam , dvidbhis, dvitsu. 

The same holds good of the altered s of a tense-sign: thus, dstoddhvam 
(from astos-dhvam). 

The conversion of s to t (or d) as final and before bh and su is parallel 
with the like conversion of p, and of j and h in the mrj and ruli classes of 
roots, and perhaps with the occasional change of s to t (167—8). It is a very 
infrequent case, occurring (save as it may be assumed in the case of sas) only 
once in RV. and once in AV. (-dvit and -prut), although those texts have 
more than 40 roots with final s; in the Brahmanas, moreover, has been noticed 
further only From pins, RV. has the irregular form pinak (2d and 

3d sing., for pinas-s and pinas-t). 

c. Before s in internal combination (except su of loc. pi.) 
it becomes k: thus, dveksi , dveksyami , ddviksam. 

This change is of anomalous phonetic character, and difficult of ex¬ 
planation. It is also practically of very rare occurrence. The only RV. 
examples (apart from pinak , above) are viveksi , from j/tus, and the desid. 
stem ririksa from j/m ,* AV. has only dviksat and dviksata , and the desid. stem 
Wliksa from y$lis. Other examples are quotable from yykrs (QB. etc.), p if 
(QB.), and pis (Khand. Up.); and they are by the Hindu grammarians pre¬ 
scribed to be formed from about half-a-dozen other roots. 
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Extension and Abbreviation. 

227. As a general rule, ch is not allowed by the gramma¬ 
rians to stand in that form after a vowel, but is to be doubled, 
becoming cell (which the MSS. sometimes write chcli). 

The various authorities disagree with one another in detail as to this 
duplication. According to Panini, ch is doubled within a word after either 
a Jong or a short vowel; and, as initial, necessarily after a short and after 
the particles d and md , and optionally everywhere after a long. In RV., 
initial ch is doubled after a long vowel of d only, and certain special cases 
after a short vowel are excepted. For the required usage in the other Vedic 
texts, see their several Praticakhyas. The Kathaka writes for original ch 
(not ch from combination of t and n with f: 203) after a vowel every¬ 
where fch. 

Opinions are still at variance as to how far this duplication has an 
etymological ground, and how far it is only an acknowledgment of the fact 
that ch makes a heavy syllable even after a short vowel (makes "position”: 79). 

228. After r, any consonant (save a spirant before a vowel) 
is by the grammarians either allowed or required to be doubled 
(an aspirate, by prefixing the corresponding non-aspirate : 154). 

Some of the authorities include, along with r, also h or l or v, or more 
than one of them, in this rule. 

A doubled consonant after r is very common in MSS. and inscriptions, 
as also in native text-editions and in the earlier editions prepared by Euro¬ 
pean scholars — in later ones, the duplication is universally omitted. 

229. The first consonant of a group — whether interior, or initial after 
a vowel of a preceding word — is by the grammarians either allowed or 
required to be doubled. 

This duplication is allowed by Panini and required by the Praticakhyas 
— in both, with mention of authorities who deny it altogether. For certain 
exceptions, see the Praticakhyas: the meaning of the whole matter is too 
obscure to justify the giving of details here. 

230. Other cases of extension of consonant-groups, required 
by some of the grammatical authorities, are the following: 

a. Between a non-nasal and a nasal mute, the insertion of so-called 
yamas (‘twins’), or nasal counterparts, is taught by the Praticakhyas (and 
assumed in Panini’s commentary): see APr. i. 99, note. 

b. Between h and a following nasal mute the Praticakh'yas teach the 
insertion of a nasal sound called nasikya: see APr. i. 100, note. 

C. Between r and a following consonant the Praticakhyas teach the 
insertion of a svarabhakti or ‘vowel-fragment’: see APr. i. 101—2, note. 

Some authorities assume this insertion only before a spirant; the others 
regard it as twice as long before a spirant as before any other consonant 
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— namely, a half or a quarter mora before the former, a quarter or an 
eighth before the latter. One (YPr.) admits it after l as well as r. It is 
variously described as a fragment of the vowel a or of r (or }). 

The RPr. puts a svarabhakti also between a sonant consonant and a 
following mute or spirant; and APr. introduces an element called sphotana 
(‘distinguisher’) between a guttural and a preceding mute of another class. 

For one or two other cases of yet more doubtful value, see the Prati^akhyas. 

231. After a nasal, the former of two non-nasal mutes 
may be dropped, whether homogeneous only with the nasal, or with 
both : thus, yundhi for yungdhi, yundhvdm for yungdhvdm , antam for 
anktam, chintam for chinttam , bhinthd for bhinttha , xndhe for inddhe. 

This abbreviation, allowed by Panini, is required by APr. {the other 
Prati^akhyas take no notice of it). It is the usual practice of the MSS., 
though the full group is also often written. 

232. In general, a double mute (including an aspirate 
which is doubled by the prefixion of a non-aspirate) in combi¬ 
nation with any other consonant is by the manuscripts written 
as simple. 

That is to say, the ordinary usage of the MSS. makes no difference 
between those groups in which a phonetic duplication is allowed by the rules 
given above (228, 229) and those in which the duplication is etymological. 
As every tv after a vowel may also be properly written ttv , so dattvd and 
tattvd may be, and almost invariably are, written as datvd and tatvd. As 
kartana is also properly kdrttana, so kdrttika (from krtti) is written as kdrtika. 
So in inflection, we have always, for example, majna etc., not majjfuX , from 
majjan. Even in composition and sentence-collocation the same abbreviations 
are made: thus, hrdyotd for hrddyotd; chinaty asya for chindtty asya. Hence 
it is impossible to determine by the evidence of written usage whether we 
should regard ddhvam or addhvam (from yds), advidhvam or ddviddhvam 
(from ydvis) as the true form of a second person plural. 

233. Among occasional omissions of an etymologically justified member 
of a consonant-group, is of importance enough to be here noticed that 

A s is sometimes lost (perhaps after assimilation) between 
two surd mutes : thus, 

a. The initial s of the roots sthd and stabh after the preposition lit: 
thus, utthatum for utsthdtum , uttabhnoti for utstabhnoti. 

b. The tense-sign 8 of the s-aorist (chap. XI.) after a final consonant 
of a root before the initial consonant of an ending: thus, achdntta (and for 
this, by 231, achanta) for achantsta , $apta for $dpsta, taptam for tdpstam. 

C. Other instances are only sporadic : thus, the compound rkthd (rc-\-sthd: 
PB.); the collocations tasmdt tute (for stute) and puroruk tuta - (for stutn-: K.). 

Strengthening and Weakening Processes. 

234. Under this head, we take up first the changes that 
affect vowels, and then those that affect consonants — adding, 
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for convenience’s sake, in each case, a brief notice of the vowel 
and consonant elements that have come to bear the apparent 
office of connectives. 


Guna and Vrddhi. 

235. The so-called guna and vrddhi -changes are the 
most regular and frequent of vowel-changes, being of con¬ 
stant occurrence both in inflection and in derivation. 

A guna -\owel differs from the corresponding simple 
vowel by a prefixed a-element, which is combined with the 
other according to the usual rules; a vrddhi-v owel, by the 
further prefixion of a to the guna-v owel. Thus, of ^ i or 
^ i the corresponding guna is [a-\-i=) ^ e; the correspond¬ 
ing vrddhi is (a -f- e =) ^ di. But in all gunating processes 
a remains unchanged — or, as it is sometimes expressed, 
a is its own guna; EfT a, of course, remains unchanged 
for both guna and vrddhi. 

236. The series of corresponding degrees is then as 
follows: 


simple vowel 

a d 

i i 

u u 

r l 

Guna 

a a 

e 

o 

ar al 

Vrddhi 

a 

di 

du 

ar 

There is nowhere any 

occurrence 

of f in 

a situation to undergo either 


guna or vrddhi- change; nor does l (26) ever suffer change to vrddhi. Theo¬ 
retically, f would have the same changes as r; and the vrddhi of l would 
be dl. 

237. The historical relations of the members of each vowel-series are 
still matters of some difference of opinion. From the special point of view 
of the Sanskrit, the simple vowels wear the aspect of being in general the 
original or fundamental ones, and the others of being products of their 
increment or strengthening, in two several degrees — so that the rules of 
formation direct a, i , u , r, l to be raised to guna or vrddhi respectively, 
under speeilied conditions. But r is so clearly seen to come by abbreviation 
or weakening from an earlier ar (or ra) that many European grammarians 
prefer to treat the puna-form as the original and the other as the derivative. 
Thus, for example: instead of assuming certain roots to be bhr and vrdh , 
and making from them bharati and vardhati, and bhrta and vrddha, by the 
same rules which from bhu and rii and from budh and cit fofm bhavati and 
nayati , bodhati and cetati , bhuta and nita , buddha and citta — they assume 
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bhar and vardh to be the roots, and give the rules of formation for them in 
reverse. Both methods have their advantages, and the question between 
them is one of minor consequence, which may fairly be settled by considera¬ 
tions of convenience. Mainly from such considerations, the r-form is gen¬ 
erally assumed in this work, though? not without constant recognition of 
the other. 

238. The yw?a-increment is an Indo-European phenomenon, 
and is in many cases seen to occur in connection with an accent 
on the increased syllable. It is found : 

a. In root-syllables: either in inflection, as dvesti from 
ydvis, dohmi from yduh; or in derivation, as dvesci, do has, 
dvestum , ddgdhum. 

b. In formative elements: either conjugational class-signs, 
as tanomi from tana; or suffixes of derivation, in further deri¬ 
vation or in inflection, as agndye from agni, bhanavas from bhanu, 
pitaram from pitr, hantavgd from bantu . 

239. The tWcMi-increment is specifically Indian (being 
unshared, save in a few doubtful cases, even by the Zend), and 
its occurrence is more infrequent and irregular. It is found : 

a. In root and suffix-syllables, instead of guna : thus, stauti 
from ystu, sdkhayam from sdkhi , dndisam from j/m, dkdrsam and 
kdrdyati and karya from ykr (or kar), ddtaram from datf . 

b. Especially often, in initial syllables in secondary deri¬ 
vation : thus, mdnasd from manas , vaidyutd from vidyut , bhdumd 
from bhumi , parthiva from prthivi. 

But 

240. The ^wna-increment does not usually take place in a 
heavy syllable ending with a consonant: that is to say, the 
rules prescribing guna in processes of derivation and inflection 
do not apply to a short vowel which is "long by position”, nor 
to a long vowel unless it be final : thus, cetati from yrit , but 
nindati from ynind; nayati from ]/m, but jivati from yjiv. 

The vrddhi- increment is not liable to this restriction. 

Exceptions to -the rule are occasionally met with: thus, dideva from 
ydiv; hedas from yhid; dhate from yuh. 

And a few cases occur of prolongation instead of increment: thus, dusdyati 
from y'dus, guhati from yguh. 

The changes of r (more original ar or ra ) are so various 
as to call for further description. 

241. The increments of r are sometimes ra and ra, instead 
of ar and dr: namely, especially, where by such reversal a dif¬ 
ficult combination of consonants is avoided: thus, from ydrc, 
draksyami and adraksam ; but also prthu and prath , prch and 
prach, krpa and dkrapista. 
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242. In a number of roots [about a dozen quotable ones) 
ending in r (for more original ar), the r exchanges both with ar, 
and, more irregularly, in a part of the forms, with ir — or also 
with tir [especially after a labial, in pr , mr, vr , sporadically in 
others): which ir and ur , again, are liable to prolongation into 
ir and ur. Thus, for example, from tr (or tar), we have tarati, 
titarti , tatara, atarisam, by regular processes; but also tirati, 
firyati, fir tv a, - tirya , firtia, and even (V.) turyama, tuturyat 7 tar - 
turana. The treatment of such roots has to be described in 
speaking of each formation. 

For the purpose of artificially indicating this peculiarity of treatment, 
such roots are by the Hindu grammarians written with long f, or with both r 
and r: no f actually appears anywhere among their forms. 

The (quotable) f-roots are 3 kr ‘strew’, 1 gr ‘praise’, 2 gr ‘swallow’, 1 jr 
‘wear out’, tr, 1 pr ‘crush’ *. 

The (quotable) r and f-roots are r, 1 dr ‘burst’, 1 pr ‘fill’, 2mr ‘die’, 
2 vr ‘choose’, str, hvr. 

243. In a few cases, r comes from the contraction of other syllables 
than ar and ra: thus, in trta and trtiya from ri; in prnu from ru; in trca , 
even from rir (or ryr). 


Vowel - lengthening. 

244. Vowel-lengthening has regard especially to i and u, 
since the lengthening of a is in part (except where in evident 
analogy with that of i and u) 0 indistinguishable from its incre¬ 
ment, and r is made long only in certain plural cases of stems 
in r (or ar : chap. V.). Lengthening is a much more irregular and 
sporadic change than. increment, and its cases will in general 
be left to be pointed out in connection with the processes of 
inflection and derivation : a few only will be mentioned here. 

245. a. Final radical i and u are especially liable to prolongation 
before y: as in passive and gerund and so on. 

b. Final radical ir and ur (from r-roots: 242) are liable to prolongation 
before all consonants except those of personal endings: namely, before y and 
tvd and na: and in declension before bh and 8 (392). Radical is and us 
have the same prolongation in declension. 

246. Compensatory lengthening, or absorption by a vowel of the time 
of a lost following consonant, is by no means common. Certain instances of 
it have been pointed out above (179, 198 b, 199 b, 222). Perhaps such cases 
as pita, for pitars and dham for dhanins (chap. V.) are to be classed here. 

247. The final vowel of a former member of a compound is often made 
long, especially in the Veda. Prolongations of final a, and before v, are most 


* Numbers prefixed to roots denote the order in which, there being more than 
one of the same form, the root intended is given in the Petersburg lexicon. 
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frequent; but cases are found of every variety. Examples are dtvdvi , 
vayundvfd , prdvrs, rtavasu, mdrdvant, sadanasdd, catamagha , vi^vanara, 
ekddaca; aplju , parindh , vtrudh , tuvimaghdj tvisimant , $dktivant; vasuju, 
anurddhy sumdya, puruvdsu. 

248. In the Veda, the final vowel of a word — generally a, much less 
often i and u — is in a large number of cases prolonged. Usually the 
prolongation takes place where it is favored by thfe metre, but sometimes 
even where the metre opposes the change (for details, see APr. iii. 16 note, 
Benfey, Abh. Gott. Ges. xix.—xxi. [1874—6], and the various Prati^akhyas). 

Words of which the finals are thus treated are: 

a. Particles: namely, dtha, ddhd , ew, uta , ghi T, hd , iha, ivd , cd , sma, 
anga, klld, dtra , ydtrd } tdtrdj kdtrdy anyatrd , ubhaydtrd } adya , dchd, dpa , 
pm; i/ddz, nahT, abhi; u, tu, nu , su, maksu. 

b. Case-forms: especially instr. sing., as ena, tena, pena, svend, and 
others; rarely gen. sing., as cm/a, hariiidsyd. Cases besides these are few: 
so sfmd (voc.); tanvf (loc.), and um and (not rarely) puru. 

C. Verb-forms ending in a, in great number and variety: thus (nearly 
in the order of their comparative frequency), 2d sing. impv. act., as pibd, 
syd , gamayd ; — 2d pi. act. in ta and tha , as sthd , attd, bibhrtd , jayatd, 
$rnutdy anadatd, nayathd, jvvayathd (and one in tana: avistand); — 1st pi. 
act. in ma, as vidmd , risdmd , rdhydmd , ruhemd y vanuydmd, cakrmdy mar- 
mrjmd; — 2d sing. impv. mid. in sua, as yuksvd , idisvd , dadhisvd, vahasvd; 
— 1st and 3d sing. perf. act., as vcda, vive^d, jagrabhd ; 2d sing. perf. 
act., vetthd; — 2d pi. perf. act., anajd , cukrd. Of verb-forms ending in i, 
only the 2d sing. impv. act., as $rudhl y crnuhi, didihiy jahx. 

To these may be added the gerund in ya, as abhiguryd , dcyd. 

V o wel-lightening. 

249. The alteration of short a to an i or w-vowel in the 
formative processes of the language, except in f or ar roots (as 
explained above), is a sporadic phenomenon only. 

250. But the lightening of a long d especially to an i-vowel 
(as also its loss), is a frequent process: no other vowel is so 
unstable. 

a. Of the class-sign nd (of the fcn-class of verbs: chap. IX.), the d is in 
"weak” forms changed to i , and before vowel-endings dropped altogether. 
The final d of one or two roots is treated in the same manner: thus ma, hd. 
And from some roots, a and % or i-forms so interchange that it is difficult 
to classify them or to determine the true character of the root. 

b. Radical d is weakened to the semblance of the union-vowel i in 
certain verbal forms: as perfect dadima from yda etc.; aorist adhithas from 
ydhd etc.; present jahimas from yha etc. 

c. Radical d is shortened to the semblance of stem-a in a number of 
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reduplicated forms, as tistha , piba , dada , etc.: see chap. IX.; also in a few 
aorists, as dhvam , dkhyam , etc. : see chap. XI. 

d. Radical a sometimes becomes e, especially before p: as, stheyasam, deya. 

251. Certain a-roots, because of their peculiar exchanges with l and 

i-forms, especially in forming the present stem, are given by the Hindu 
grammarians as roots ending in e or di or o. Thus, from 2 dhd ‘suck’ (dhe) 
come the present dhuyati and participle and gerund dhltd , dhitvd ,* the other 

forms are made from dhd , as dadhus , adhdt , dhdsyati , dhatave , dhdpayati. 

From 2 pa ‘sing’ fpa*y come the present gayati , the participle and gerund 
pRa and pituS, and passive giydte, and the other forms from pa. From 3 da 
‘cut’ (do) come the present dydti and participle ditd or dind, and the other 
forms from dd. The irregularities of these roots will be treated below, under 
the various formations. 

252. By a process of abbreviation essentially akin with that of ar or 

ra to r, the va (usually initial) of a number of roots becomes w, and the ya 
of a much smaller number becomes i, in certain verbal forms and derivatives. 
Thus, from vac come uvaca , ucyasam , uktv a, uktd, uktt , ukthd , etc.; from 

yaj come iydja , ijydsam , istva, istd , fsti , etc. See below, under the various 

formations. 

To this change is generally given by European grammarians the name 
of samprasdrana , by adaptation of a term used in the native grammar. 

253. A short a, of root or ending, is not infrequently lost between 
consonants in a w eakened syllable: thus, in verb-forms, ghndnti , dpaptam, 
jagmus , jajnus , djnata ,* in noun-forms, rajne, rajnl. 

254. Uni on-vo we Is. All the simple vowels come to assume in cer¬ 
tain cases the aspect of union-vowels, or insertions between root or stem 
and ending of inflection or of derivation. 

That character belongs oftenest to which is very widely used: a. before 
the s of aorist and future and desiderative stems, as in djlvisam , jlvisydmi , 
jijivisdmi; b. in tense-inflection, especially perfect, as jijivimd; occasionally 
also present, as dniti , roditi; c. in derivation, as jlvitd , khdnitum, janitr , 
rocisnu , etc. etc. 

Long i is used sometimes instead of short: thus, dgrahlsam , grahlsydmi; 
braviti , vdvaditi; tarltr , savltr; it is also often introduced before s and t of 
the 2d and 3d sing, of verbs: thus, dsis, dslt. 

For details respecting these, and the more irregular and sporadic occur¬ 
rences of u and a-vowels in the same character, see below. 

Nasal Increment. 

255. Both in roots and in endings, a distinction of strong¬ 
er and \yeaker forms is very often made by the presence or 
absence of a nasal element, mute or anusvara , before a follow¬ 
ing consonant. In general, the stronger form is doubtless the 
more original; but in the present condition of the language, 
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the nasal has come in great measure to seem, and to some 
extent also to be used, as an actually strengthening element, 
introduced under certain conditions in formative and inflective 
processes. 

Examples are, of roots: ac and awe, grath and granth , vid and vind, 
da? and dafiQ, sras and sraws, drh and drhh: of endings, bhdrantam and 
bhdratd , mdnasi and mdndhsi. 

256. A final w, whether of stem or of root, is less stable than any 
other consonant, where a weaker form is called for: thus, from rajan we 
have raja and rajabhis , and in composition raja ; from dhanxn, dhanT and 
dhanibhis and dhani; from yiian we have hatha and hatd , etc. A final rad¬ 
ical m (m does not occur as final of a stem) is sometimes treated in the 
same way: thus, from ygam , gahx , gatdm , gatd , gdti. 

257. Inserted n. On the other hand, the nasal n has come to be 
used with great — and, in the later history of the language, with increas¬ 
ing — frequency as a union-consonant, inserted between vowels: thus, 
from agnf, agnxnd and agnlnam; from mddhu , mddhunas , mddhunl , md- 
dhuni; from rivd. civena, (ivani , Qivandm. 

258. Inserted y . After long a, a y is not very infrequently found 
as apparently a mere union-consonant before another vowel: thus, in deri¬ 
vation, ydyxn , svadhdyxn, dhayas , sthdyuka; in inflection, ddhdyi, caydyati, 
and perhaps vivayds and gdyati. 

He duplication. 

259. Reduplication of a root (originating doubtless in its 
complete repetition) has come to be a method of radical incre¬ 
ment or strengthening in various formative processes: namely, 

a. in present-stem formation : as dadami, bibhdrmi; 

b. in aorist-stem formation: as ddxd/iaram, acucyavam; 

e. in perfect-stem formation, almost universally : as tatana, 
dad/iau, cakhra; 

d. in intensive and desiderative-stem formation, through¬ 
out : as janghanti , johaviti , marmrjydte , pipdsati , jighahsati; 

e. in the formation of derivative noun-stems: as pdpri , 
car earn, sasahi , cikitu , malimluca. 

Rules for tbe treatment of the reduplication in these several cases will 
be given in the proper connection below. 

260. As, by reason of the strengthening and weakening 
changes indicated above, the same root or stem not seldom 
exhibits, in the processes of inflection and derivation, varieties 
of stronger and weaker form, the distinction and description of 
these varieties forms an important part of the subjects hereafter 
to be treated. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


DECLENSION. 

261. The general subject of declension includes nouns, ad¬ 
jectives, and pronouns, all of which are inflected in essentially 
the same manner. But while the correspondence of nouns and 
adjectives is so close that they cannot well be separated in treat¬ 
ment, the pronouns, which exhibit many peculiarities, will be 
best dealt with in a separate chapter; and the words designat¬ 
ing number, or numerals, also form a class peculiar enough to 
require to be presented by themselves. 

262. Declensional forms show primarily case and num¬ 
ber; but they also indicate gender — since, though the 
distinctions of gender are made partly in the stem itself, 
they also appear, to no inconsiderable extent, in the chang¬ 
es of inflection. 

263. Gender. The genders are three, namely mascu¬ 
line, feminine, and neuter, as in the other older Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages; and they follow in general the same laws 
of distribution as, for example, in Greek and Latin. 

The only words which show no sign of gender-distinction are the per¬ 
sonal pronouns of the first and second person (along with the numerals above 
‘four’: chap. VI.). 

264. Number. The numbers are three — singular, 
dual, and plural. 

A few words are used only in the plural: as dams , ‘wife’, dpas > 
‘water’; the numeral dva, ‘two’, is dual only; and, as in other languages, 
many words are, by the nature of their use, found to occur only in the 
singular. 

265. As to the uses of the numbers, it needs only to be 
remarked that the dual is found without the addition of the 
numeral dva, ‘two’, wherever the duality of the objects spoken 
of is a thing well understood : thus, agvinau , ‘the two (horse¬ 
men) Acvins’; indrasya hart, ‘Indra’s (two) bays’; devadattasya 
hastdu, ‘Devadatta’s two hands’; but devadattasya dvdv acvau stah, 
‘Devadatta has two horses’. 
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266. Case. The cases are (including the vocative] eight: 
nominative, accusative, instrumental, dative, ablative, gen¬ 
itive, locative, and vocative. 

The order in which they are here mentioned is that established for 
them by the Hindu grammarians, and accepted from these by Western schol¬ 
ars. The Hindu names of the cases are founded on this order: the nomi¬ 
native is called prathamd, ‘first’, the accusative dvitlyd, ‘second’, the gen¬ 
itive sasthl , ‘sixth’ (sc. vibhakti, ‘division’, i. e. ‘case’), etc. The object sought 
in the arrangement is simply to set next to one another those cases which are 
to a greater or less extent, in one or another number, identical in form; and, 
putting the nominative first, as leading case, there is no other order by 
which that object could be attained. The vocative is not considered and 
named by the native grammarians as a case like the rest; in this work, it 
will be given in the singular (where alone it is ever distinguished from the 
nominative otherwise than by accent) at the end of the series of cases. 

A brief compendious statement of the uses of the cases 
is given in the following paragraphs : 

267. Uses of the Nominative. The nominative is the 
case of the subject of the sentence, and of any word qualifying 
the subject, whether attributively, in apposition, or as predi¬ 
cate. 

268. As somewhat peculiar constructions may be mentioned a predicate 
nominative with manye etc., ‘think one’s self to be’, and with bruve etc., ‘call 
one’s self: thus, sdmam many ate papivan (RV.), ‘he thinks he has been drink¬ 
ing soma’; sd manyeta purdnavtt (AV.), ‘he may regard himself as wise in 
ancient things’; indro brdhmand brdvdnah (TS.), ‘Indra calling himself (pre¬ 
tending to be) a Brahman’; — and with rupdm hr: thus, krsnd rupdm krtvd 
(TS.), ‘taking on a black form’ (making shape for himself as one that is 
black). 

269. Uses of the Accusative. The accusative is espe¬ 
cially the case of the direct object of a transitive verb, and of 
any word qualifying that object, as attribute or appositive or 
objective predicate. The construction of the verb is shared, of 
course, by its participles and infinitives; but also, in Sanskrit, 
by a number of other derivatives, having a more or less parti¬ 
cipial or infinitival character, and even sometimes by nouns and 
adjectives. A few prepositions are accompanied by the accusative. 
As more indirect object, the accusative is construed especially 
with verbs of approach and address. It is found used yet more 
adverbially as adjunct of place or time or manner ; and a host 
of adverbs are accusative cases in form. Two accusatives are 
often found as objects of the same verb. 


270. The use of the accusative as direct object of a transitive verb 
Whitney, Grammar. 6 
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and of its infinitives and participles hardly needs illustration: an example 
or two are: agntrn ide, ‘I praise Agni’; ndmo bhdrantah, ‘bringing homage 7 ; 
bhdyo datum arhasi , ‘thou shouldst give more’. Of predicate words quali¬ 
fying the object, an example is turn ugrdrh krnomi tdm brdhmdnam (RV.), 
‘him I make formidable, him a priest’. 

271. Of verbal derivatives having so far a participial character that 
they share the construction of the verb, the variety is considerable: thus, 

a. Derivatives in u from desiderative stems have wholly the character 
of present participles: thus, damayantim abhipsavah (MBh.), ‘desiring to wii\ 
Damayanti’: rdjdnam didrksuh (MBh.), ‘desiring to see the king’. 

b. So-called primary derivatives in in have the same character: thus, 
mdm kdmirii (AV.), ‘loving me’; enam abhibhasini (MBh.), ‘addressing him’. 

c. Derivatives in aka , in the later language: as, bhavantam abhivadakah 
(MBh.), ‘intending to salute you’. 

d. Nouns in far, very frequently in the older language, and as peri¬ 
phrastic future forms (chap. XII.) in the later: thus, bantu y6 vrtram sdnito 
J ta vdjam data maghdni (RV.), ‘who slayeth the dragon, winneth booty, bestow- 
eth largesses’. 

e. The root itself, in the older language, used with the value of a 
present participle at the end of a compound: thus, yam yajndm paribhur 
dsi (RV.), ‘what offering thou surroundest (protectest)’. 

f. The derivative in i from the (especially the reduplicated) root, in the 
older language: thus, babhrtr vdjram papih somarh dadtr gab (RV.), ‘bearing 
the thunderbolt, drinking the soma, bestowing kine’. 

g. Derivatives in uka , very frequently in the Brahmana language: thus, 
vatsdnc ca ghdtuko vrkah (AV.), ‘and the wolf destroys his calves’; veduko 
vdso bhavati (TS.), ‘he wins a garment’. 

h. Other cases are more sporadic: thus, derivatives in a, as indro dtdha 
cid drujdh (RV.), ‘Indra breaks up even what is fast’; in afnu, as vxdu cid 
drujatnubhib (RV.), ‘with the breakers of whatever is strong’; in ana, as 
tarn nivdrane (MBh.), ‘in restraining him’. 

272. Examples of an accu ative with an ordinary noun or adjective are 
only occasional: anuvrata is so used: thus, damayantim anuvratab (MBh.), 
‘devoted to Damayanti’; and fcama, as mdm kamena (AV.), ‘through lov¬ 
ing me’. 

273. The direct construction of cases with prepositions is comparatively 
restricted in Sanskrit (see the subject of Prepositions, chap. XVI.). With the 
accusative is oftenest found prati, ‘opposite to, in reference to’, etc.; also anu , 
‘after, in the course of; antar or anfara, ‘between’; rarely ati, ‘across’; abhi , 
‘against, to’; and others. Case-forms which have assumed a prepositional 
value are also often used with the accusative: as antarena , uttarena, daksin- 
ena , avarena , urdhvam , rte. 

274. The accusative is very often found also as object of verbs which 
in the related languages are not transitive. 

a. It stands especially as the goal of motion, with verbs of going, bring- 
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ing, sending, and the like : thus, vidarbhdn agaman (MBh.), ‘they went to 
Vidarbha’; divam yayuh (MBh.), ‘they went to heaven’; vanagulmdn dhd- 
vantah (MBh.), ‘running to woods and hushes’; apo divam ud vahanti (AY.), 
‘they carry up waters to the sky’; devcin yaje (AY.), ‘I make offering to the 
gods’. 

With verbs meaning ‘go’, this is an extremely common construction; 
and the use of such a verb with an abstract noun makes peculiar phrases 
of ‘becoming’: thus, samatdm eti , ‘he goes to equality’ (i. e. ‘becomes equal’); 
sa gached badhyatdm mama (MBh.), ‘he shall become liable to be slain by 
me’; sa pahcatvam dgatah (H.), c he was resolved into the five elements’ (un¬ 
derwent dissolution, died). 

b. Yerbs of speaking follow the same rule: thus, tarn abravlt , ‘he said 
to him’; prakroQad uccdir ndisadham (MBh.), ‘she cried out loudly to the Nisha- 
dhan’; yds tvo ’vaca (AY.), ‘who spoke to thee\ 

275. The cognate accusative, or accusative of the implied object, is, of 
course, found also in Sanskrit: as, capatharh cepe, ‘he swore an oath’. 

276. As a yet more adverbial adjunct to a verb, the accusative is used 
to denote space traversed: as yojanacatam gantum (MBh.), ‘to go a hundred 
leagues’; much more often, duration of time : as tisro ratrlr dlksitdh sydt 
(TS.), ‘let him be consecrated three nights’; sd samvatsardm urdhvo ‘ tisthat 
(AY.), ‘he stood upright for a year’; gatvd tnn ahordtrdn (MBh.), ‘having 
travelled three complete days’. But the point of place or time also is occasio¬ 
nally found represented by the accusative (instead of the locative). 

The same case is used adverbially to express manner or accompanying 
circumstance; and many adverbs have the accusative form (see Adverbs, 
chap. XVI.): this is especially true of compound words, even to such an 
extent as to form a class of adverbial compounds (below: chap. XVIII.). 

277. The accusative is freely used along with other cases as objects of 
the same verb, wherever the sense admits. And when it is usable with a 
verb in two different constructions, the verb may take two accusatives, one 
in each construction. Thus, especially, verbs of having recourse, appealing, 
asking: as, tvdrh vayarn caranarh gatdh (MBh.), ‘we have resorted to thee 
for succor’; ap6 ydcdmi bhesajdm (RV.), ‘I ask the waters for medicine’; — 
and verbs of sending, bringing, imparting, saying: as, gurutvarh nararh 
nay anti (H.), ‘conduct a man to respectability’; tdm idam abravlt (MBh.), 
‘she said this to her’; — other less usual cases are, for example, tarn visdm 
eva * dhok (AY.), ‘he milked from her poison’; jitvd rdjyarh nalam (MBh.), 
‘having won the kingdom from (i. e. by beating) Nala’. 

A causative verb, naturally, takes a double accusative: thus, tdm grham 
pravecayati , ‘he makes her enter the house’. 

278. Uses of the Instrumental. The instrumental is 
originally the Svith’-case : it denotes adjacency, accompaniment, 
association — passing over into the expression of means and 
instrument (by the same transfer of meaning which appears in 
our prepositions with and by). 

6* 
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Nearly all the uses of the case are readily deducible from this funda¬ 
mental meaning, and show nothing anomalous or difficult. 

279. The instrumental is often used to signify accompaniment: thus, 
agntr devebhir d gamat (RV.), ‘may Agni come hither along with the gods’; 
dvdparena sahdyena kva ydsyasi (MBh.), ‘whither wilt thou go, with Dvapara 
for companion?’ kathayan ndisadhena (MBh.), ‘talking with the Nishadhan’. 
But the relation of simple accompaniment is more often helped to plainer 
expression by prepositions. 

280. The instrumental of means or instrument or agent is yet more 
frequent: thus, bhadrdm kdrnebhih Qrnuydma (RV.), ‘may we hear with our 
ears what is propitious’; f astrena nidhanam (MBh.), ‘death by the sword’; 
kecit padbhydm kata gajdih (MBh.), ‘some were slain by the elephants with 
their feet’. And this passes easily over into the expression of occasion or 
reason (for which the ablative is more frequent): thus, krpayd , ‘through pity’; 
tena satyena, ‘by reason of that truth’. 

281. Of special applications, the following may be noticed: 

a. Accordance, equality, likeness, and the like: thus, samdrh jydtih 
suryena (AV.), ‘a brightness equal with the sun’; yeshdrh na pddarajasd 
tulyah (MBh.), ‘to the dust of whose feet I am not equal’. 

b. Price (by which obtained): thus, da$dbhir knndti dhem'ibhih (RV.), ‘he 
buys with ten kine’; gavdm sahasrena vikrlnlte, ‘he sells for a thousand 
cattle’. 

c. Medium, also space or distance or road, traversed ; and hence also time 
passed through: thus, udrul nd ndvam anayanta (RV.), ‘they led [him] as it 
were a ship through the water’; e J hd ydtam pathibhir devayanaih (RV.), ‘come 
hither by god-travelled paths’; jagmur vihdyasd (MBh.), ‘they went Off through 
the air’: — vidarbhdn ydtam ichdmy ekdhnd (MBh.), ‘I wish to go to Vidarbha 
in the course of one day’; kiyatd kdlena pradhdnatdrh labhante (H.), ‘in how 
long time do they obtain chief rank?’ But the expression of ‘within the 
space of, for time, is also sometimes made by the accusative or locative. 

d. The part of the body on (or by) which anything is borne is usually 
expressed by the instrumental: as, kukkurah skandheno J hyate (H.), ‘a dog is 
carried on the shoulder’; and this construction is extended to such cases as 
tulayd krtam (H.), ‘put on (i. e. so as to be carried by) a balance’. 

282. The construction of a passive verb (or participle) with an 
instrumental of the agent is common from the earliest period, and becomes 
decidedly more so later, the passive participle with instrumental taking to 
no small extent the place of an active verb with its subject. Thus, yamena 
dattdh (RV.), ‘given by Yama’; rsibhir Tdyah (RV.), ‘to be praised by sages’; 
vyddhena jdlam vistlrnam (H.), ‘by the hunter a net, [was] spread’; teno 
J ktam, ‘by him [it was] said’; mayd gantavyam (H.), = ‘I shall go’. 

The second object of a causative verb is sometimes put in the instru¬ 
mental instead of the accusative: as, paksibhih pinddn khddayati , ‘he causes 
the cakes to be eaten by the birds’. 

283. Many instrumental constructions are such as call in translation for 
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other prepositions than ‘with’ or ‘by’; yet the true instrumental relation is 
usually to be traced, especially if the etymological sense of the words be 
carefully considered. 

More anomalously, however, the instrumental is used interchangeably 
with the ablative with words signifying separation: thus, vatsdfr viyutdih 
(RV.), ‘separated from their calves’; mS *ham dtmdnd vf rddhisi (AY.), ‘let 
me not be severed from the breath of life J ; sa tayd vyayujyata (MBh.), ‘he 
was parted from her’ (compare English parted with). 

284. The prepositions taking the instrumental are those signifying 
‘with’ and the like: thus, saha, with the adverbial words containing sa as an 
element, as sdkam, sdrdham, saratham; — and, in general, a word compounded 
with sa, sam, saha takes an instrumental as its regular and natural com¬ 
plement. 

But also the preposition vind , ‘without’ (along with the compounds of 
vi spoken of in the preceding paragraph), takes sometimes the instrumental. 

285. Uses of the Dative. The dative is the case of 
the indirect object — of that toward or in the direction of or 
in order to or for which anything is or is done (either intrans¬ 
itively or to a direct object). 

In more physical connections, the uses of the dative approach those of 
the accusative (the more proper ‘to’-case), and the two are sometimes inter¬ 
changeable ; but the general value of the dative as the ‘for’-case is almost 
everywhere distinctly to be traced. 

288. Thus, the dative is used with 

a. Words signifying give, share out, assign, and the like: thus, yo nd 
ddddti sdkhye (RV.), ‘who gives not to a friend’; ydehd ’smdi Qarma (RV.), 
‘bestow upon him protection’. 

b. Words signifying show, announce, declare, and the like : thus, dvir 
ebhyo abhavat suryah (RV.), ‘the sun was manifested to them’; rtuparnam 
bhlmaya pratyavedayan (MBh.), ‘they announced Rituparna to Bhima’; tebhyah 
pratijndya (MBh.), ‘having promised to them’. 

c. Words signifying give attention, have a regard or feeling, and the 
like: thus, nive^dya mano dadhuh (MBh.), ‘they set their minds upon en¬ 
camping’; mate J va putrebhyo mrda (AV.), ‘be gracious as a mother to her 
sons’; ktm asmabhyam hrmse (RV.), ‘why art thou angry at us?’ 

d. Words signifying inclination, obeisance, and the like: thus, mahyam 
namantdm pradfya p cdtasrah (RV.), ‘let the four quarters bow themselves to 
me’; devebhyo namaskrtya (MBh.), ‘having paid homage to the gods’. 

e. Words signifying hurling or casting: as yena duda^e asyasi (AV.), 
‘with which thou hurlest at the impious’. 

In some of these constructions the genitive and locative are also used: 
see below. 

287. In its more distinctive sense, as signifying for, for the benefit of, 
with reference to, and the like, the dative is used freely, and in a great 
variety of constructions. And this use passes over into that of the dative of 
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end or purpose, which is extremely common. Thus, hum krnvdnd dsandya 
(AV.), ‘making an arrow for hurling’; grhnami te sdubhagatvaya hdstam (RV.), 
‘I take thy hand in order to happiness’; rdstraya mahyam badhyatdrh sa- 
pdtnebhyah pardbhuve (AV.), ‘he it hound on in order to royalty for me, in 
order to destruction for my enemies’. Such a dative is much used predicat- 
ively (and oftenest with the copula omitted), in the sense of ‘makes for’, 
‘tends toward’; also ‘is intended for, and so ‘must’; or ‘is liable to’, and so 
‘can. Thus, upade^o murkhdndm prakopdya na Qdntaye (H.), ‘good counsel 
[tends] to the exasperation, not the conciliation, of fools’; sa ca tasydh sarh- 
tosdya na ’bhavat (H.), ‘and he was not to her satisfaction’; sugopa asi nd 
ddbhaya (RV.), thou art a good herdsman, not one for cheating’ (i. e. not to 
he cheated). 

These uses of the dative are in the older language especially illustrated 
by the dative infinitives, for which see chap. XIII. 

288. The dative is not used with prepositions. 

289. Uses of the Ablative. The ablative is the ‘from*- 
case, in the various senses of that preposition : it is used to 
express removal, separation, distinction,, issue, and the like. 

290. The ablative is used where expulsion, removal, distinction, release, 
protection, and other kindred relations are expressed: thus, te sedhanti pathd 
vrkam (AV.), ‘they drive away the wolf from the path’; ma pra gdma pathdh 
(RV.), ‘may we not go away from the path’: are asmdd astu hetih (AV.), ‘far 
from us he your missile’; pdtdm no vfkdt (RV.), ‘save us from the wolf’. 

291. The ablative is used where procedure or issue from something as 
from a source or starting-point is signified: thus, pukra krsiiad ajanista 
(RV.), ‘the bright one has been born from the black one’; lobhdt krodhah 
prabhavati (MBh.), ‘passion arises from greed’; vdtat te prdndm avidam (AV.), 
‘I have won thy life-breath from the wind’; ye pracyd dfyo abhiddsanty 
asmdn (AV.), ‘who attack us from the eastern quarter’; tac chrutvd sakhlgan- 
dt (MBh.), ‘having heard that from the troop of friends’; vayur antariksdd 
abhdsata (MBh.), ‘the wind spoke from the sky’. 

Hence also, procedure as from a cause or occasion is signified by the 
ablative: this is especially frequent in the later language, and in technical 
phraseology is a standing construction; it borders on instrumental construc¬ 
tions. Thus, vdjrasya Qusndd daddra (RV.), ‘from (by reason of) the fury 
of the thunderbolt he burst asunder’; yasya dandabhaydt sarve dharmam 
anurudhyanti (MBh.), ‘from fear of whose rod all are constant to duty’; akd- 
ramiQritatvdd ekdrasya (Tribh.), ‘because e contains an element of a\ 

Perhaps by a further modification of this construction (the effect following 
the cause), the ablative also in technical language signifies ‘after’: thus, 
sakdrdt, ‘after s\ 

292. One or two special applications of the ablative construction are 
to be noticed: 

a. The ablative with words. implying fear (terrified recoil from): thus, 
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tdsyd jatdyah sdrvarn abibhet (AV.), ‘everything was afraid of her at her 
birth’; ydsmdd rejanta krstdyah (RV.), ‘at whom mortals tremble’; yusmdd 
bhiyd (RV.), ‘through fear of you’. 

b. The ablative of comparison (distinction from): thus, prd ririce diva 
fndrah prthivydh (RV.), ‘Indra is greater than the heaven and the earth’. 
With a comparative (or other word used in a kindred way), the ablative is 
the regular and almost constant construction: thus, svdddh svadlyah (RV.), 
‘sweeter than the sweet’; kirn tasmdd duhkhataram (MBh.), ‘what is more painful 
than that?’ mitrdd anyah (H.), ‘any other than a friend’; ndisadhdd anyam 
(MBh.), ‘another than the Nishadhan’; sa matto mahdn , ‘he is greater than T; 
tad anydtra tvdn nt dadhmasi (AV.), ‘we set this down elsewhere (away) 
from thee’; purvd vfyvasmdd bhdvandt (RV.), ‘earlier than all beings’. 

Occasionally, a partitive genitive is used with the comparative (as with 
the superlative); or an instrumental (of holding together the things compared). 

293. The ablative is used with a variety of prepositions and words 
sharing a prepositional character; but all these have rather an adverbial value, 
as strengthening or defining the ‘from’-relation, than any proper governing 
force. Thus: 

a. In the Veda, ddhi and pari are much used as directing and strength¬ 
ening adjuncts with the ablative: as, jdtd himavatas pari (AV.), ‘born from 
the Himalaya (forth)’; samudrad ddhi jajnise (AV.), ‘thou art born from 
the ocean’; cdrantam pari tasthtisah (RV.), ‘moving forth from that which 
stands fast’. 

b. Also pura (and purds ), in the sense of ‘forward from’, and hence 
‘before’: as, purd jdrasah (RV.), ‘before old age’: and hence also, with words 
of protection and the like, ‘from’: as QaQamdndh pura niddh (RV.), ‘setting 
in security from ill-will’. 

c. Also d, in the sense of ‘hither from, all the way from’: as, d mUldd 
dnu Qusyatu (AV.), ‘let it dry completely up from the root’; tasmdd a nady'o 
ndma stha (AV,), ‘since that time ye are called rivers’. But usually, and 
especially in the later language, the measurement of interval implied in d 
is reversed in direction, and the construction means ‘all the way to, until’: 
as, a ’ syd yajnasyo ’dfcah (VS.), ‘until the end of this sacrifice’; a soda^dt 
(M.), ‘till the sixteenth year’; a praddndt (Q.), ‘until her marriage’. 

d. Other prepositional constructions offer little subject for remark: vind 
takes the ablative as well as instrumental (284); rte in the older language 
usually has the ablative, in the later the accusative. 

294. Uses of the Genitive. The proper value of the 
genitive is adjectival; it belongs to and qualifies a noun, de¬ 
signating something relating to the latter in a manner which 
the nature of the case, or the connection, defines more nearly. 
Other genitive constructions, with adjective or verb or prepo¬ 
sition, appear to arise out of this by a more or less distinctly 
traceable connection. 

The use of the genitive has become much extended, espe- 
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cially in the later language, by attribution of a noun-character 
to the adjective, and by pregnant verbal construction, so that it 
often bears the aspect of being a substitute for other cases — as 
dative, instrumental, locative. 

295. The genitive in its normal adjective construction is classifiable 
into the usual varieties, as: genitive of possession or appurtenance, including 
the complement of implied relation — this is, as elsewhere, the commonest 
of all; the so-called partitive genitive; the subjective and objective genitives; 
and so on. Genitives of appellation (‘city of Rome’), material, and charac¬ 
teristic (‘man of honor’), do not occur. Examples are: fndrasya vajrah , 
‘Indra’s thunderbolt’; pita putrdndm , ‘father of sons’; putrah pituh , ‘son of x 
the father’ j pituh kdmah putrasya, ‘the fathers love of the son’; ke nah , 
‘which of us’; catarn dasmam , ‘a hundred female slaves’. 

The expression of possession etc. on the part of pronouns is made 
almost entirely by the genitive case, and not by a derived possessive ad- 
j ective (516). 

296. The genitive is dependent on an adjective: 

a. In part, by a construction similar to that of verbs which take a 
genitive object: thus, abhijnd rdjadharmdndm , ‘understanding the duties of 
a king’. 

b. In great part, by a transfer of the possessive genitive from noun to 
adjective, the adjective being treated as if it had noun-value: thus, tasya 
samah or anurupah or sadrfah, ‘resembling him’ (i. e. his like); tasya priyd , 
‘dear to him’ (his dear one); tasya, 'viditam , ‘unknown to him’ (his unknown 
thing); 1i&vya$ carsanlnam (RV.), ‘to be sacrificed to by mortals’ (their object 
of sacrifice); ipsito narandrindm (MBh.), ‘desired of men and women’ (their 
object of desire); yasya kasya prasutah (H.), ‘of whomsoever born’ (his son). 

c. The so-called partitive genitive with a superlative, or another word 
of similar value, is a matter of course: thus, f restham vlrdndm, ‘best of 
heroes’; vlrttdhdm vlryhvati (AY.), ‘of plants the mighty (mightiest) one’. 

d. Adjectives meaning ‘capable’, ‘worthy’, ‘full’, and a few others, take 
the genitive by a more original and proper right. 

297. The genitive as object of a verb is: 

a. A possessive genitive of the recipient, by pregnant construction, with 
verbs signifying give, impart, communicate, and the like: thus, varan pra - 
ddyd J sya (MBh.), ‘having bestowed gifts upon him’ (made them his by 
bestowal); rajfto niveditam (H.), ‘it was made known to the king’ (made his 
by knowledge). 

This construction, by which the genitive becomes substitute for a dative 
or locative, abounds in the later language, and is extended sometimes to 
problematic and difficult cases. 

b. A (in most cases, probably) partitive genitive, as a less complete or 
less absolute object than an accusative: thus, with verbs meaning partake 
(eat, drink, etc.), as piba sutasya (AY.), ‘drink (of) the Soma’; madhvah 
pdyaya (RV.), ‘cause to drink the sweet draught’; — with verbs meaning 
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impart (of the thing imparted) etc., as ddddtd no amrtasya (RV.J, ‘bestow 
upon us immortality’; — with verbs meaning enjoy, be satisfied or filled 
with: as mdtsy dndhasah (RV.), ‘do thou enjoy the juice’; — with verbs 
meaning to perceive, note, care for, regard with feelings of various kinds : 
as, vdsisthasya stuvatd indro a?rot (RV.), Indra listened to Vasislitha who was 
praising him’; ydthd mama smdrdt (AY.), ‘that he may think of me’; tasya 
cukopa (MBh.), ‘he was angry at him’; bibhlmas tava (MBh.), ‘we are afraid 
of thee’. 

c. A genitive of more doubtful character, with verbs meaning to rule 
or have authority, as tvdm i$ise vdsundm (RV.), ‘thou art lord of good 
things’; ydthd *hdm esdm virdjani (AY.), ‘that 1 may rule over them’; — 
with verbs meaning throw at, injure, as yds ta dsyat (AY.), ‘whoever hurl¬ 
ed at thee’; — and with some others. 

298. A genitive in its usual possessive sense is often found as predi¬ 
cate, and not seldom with the copula omitted: thus, ydthd J so mama heva - 
lah (AV.), ‘that thou mayest be wholly mine’; sarvdh sampattayas tasya 
sarhtustam yasya mdnasam (H.}, ‘all good fortunes are his who has a con¬ 
tented mind’. 

299. The prepositional constructions of the genitive are for the most 
part with such prepositions as are really noun-cases, and have the govern¬ 
ment of such: thus, agre, arthe , krtc, and the like; also with other prepo¬ 
sitional words which, in the general looseness of use of the genitive, have 
become assimilated to these. A few more real prepositions take the gen¬ 
itive : either usually, like updri, ‘above’, or occasionally, like adhds , antar , dti. 

A genitive is used in the older language with certain adverbs of time .- 
thus, sakrd dhnah (RV.), ‘once a day’; trih samvatsarasya , ‘thrice a year’; 
idanim dhnah (RV.), ‘at this time of the day’. 

300. The genitive is used adverbially hardly at all; a few genitives of 
time occur in the older language: as aktos , ‘by night’, vastos , ‘by day’. 

A genitive of accompanying circumstance, with a qualifying word, is 
sometimes used absolutely, instead of a locative (303 b); but this construction 
is unknown in the earlier language, and rare in the later. It is said by 
the grammarians to convey an implication of contempt: thus, vdidarbhydh 
preksamdndydh panakdlam amanyata (MBh.), ‘he thought it a time for stak¬ 
ing at play, while the Vidarbhan was looking on’ (or, in spite of it); but it 
is found without any such implication: thus, samkhydsydmi phaldny asya 
pa^yatas te (MBh.), ‘I will count its fruits while you look on’. 

301. Uses of the Locative. The locative is properly 
the ‘in’-case, the case expressing situation or location ; but its 
sphere of use has been somewhat extended, so as to touch and 
overlap the boundaries of other cases, for which it seems to be 
a substitute. 

Unimportant variations of the sense of ‘in’ are those of 
‘amid’ or ‘among’, ‘on, and ‘at’. Of course, also, situation in 
time as well as place is indicated by the case; and it is applied 
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to yet less physical relations, to sphere of action and feeling 
and knowledge, to state of things, to accompanying circumstance ; 
and out of this last grows the frequent use of the locative as 
the case absolute. 

Moreover, by a pregnant construction, the locative is used 
to denote the place of rest or cessation of action or motion 
(‘into’ or ‘on to’ instead of ‘in’ or ‘on’; German in with accu¬ 
sative instead of dative : compare English there for thither ), 

302. The locative of situation in space hardly needs illustration. An 
example or two are: ye deva divi sthd (AV.), ‘which of you gods are in heav¬ 
en’; na devesu na yaksesu tddrk (MBh.), ‘not among gods or Yakshas is such 
a one’; pdrvatasya prsthe (RV.), ‘on the ridge of the mountain’; viddthe 
santu devdh (RV.), ‘may the gods be at the assembly’; da$ame pade (MBh.), 
‘at the tenth step’. 

The locative of time indicates the point of time at which anything 
takes place: thus, asyd usdso vyiistdu (RV.), ‘at the shining forth of this 
dawn’; etasminn eva kale (MBh.), ‘at just that time’; dvdda$e varshe (MBh.), 
‘in the tenth year’. But the accusative is occasionally used in this sense, 
instead of the locative. 

303. The locative of sphere or condition or circumstance is of very 
frequent use: thus, made dhim indro jaghdna (RV.), ‘in fury Indra slew 
the dragon’; mitrdsya sumatdu sydma (RV.), ‘may we be in the favor of 
Mitral te vacane ratam (MBh.), ‘delighted in thy words’. 

a. This construction is, on the one hand, generalized into an expres¬ 
sion for ‘in the matter or case of’, or ‘with reference to, respecting’, and 
takes in the later language a very wide range, touching upon genitive and 
dative constructions: thus, e 'mam bhaja grame devesu gdsu (AV.), *be gen¬ 
erous to him in retainers, in horses, in cattle’; tdm it sakhitvd Imahe (RV.), 
‘him we beg for friendship’; nydyo l yam mayd drsta dnayane tava (MBh.), 
‘this means was devised by me for (with reference to) bringing thee hither’; 
satltve kdranam striydh (H.), ‘the cause of (in the case of) a woman’s chast¬ 
ity’; na $akto ‘bhavan nivdrane (MBh.), ‘he was not capable of preventing’. 

b. On the other hand, the expression by the locative of a condition of 
things in which anything takes place, or of a conditioning or accompanying 
circumstance, passes over into a well-marked absolute construction, which is 
known even in the earliest stage of the language, but becomes more fre¬ 
quent later. 

Transitional examples are: have tvd sura udite have madhydndine divdh 
(RV.), ‘I call to thee at the arisen sun (when the sun has risen), I call at 
midtime of the day’; aparddhe krte l pi ca na me kopah (MBh.), ‘and even 
in case of an offense committed, there is no anger on my part’. 

The normal condition of the absolute construction is with a participle 
accompanying the noun: thus, stirne barhisi samidhdne agndu (RV.), ‘when 
the barhis is strewn and the Are kindled’; kale cubhe prdpte (MBh.), ‘a pro¬ 
pitious time having arrived’; avasanndydm rdtrdv astdcalacuddvalambini can - 
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dramasi (H.), ‘the night having drawn to a close, and the moon resting on 
the summit of the western mountain’. 

But the noun may be wanting, or may be replaced by an adverbial sub¬ 
stitute (as evam, tathd, iti): thus, asmdbhih samanujndte (MBh.), ‘[it] being 
fully assented to by us 7 ; evam ukte kalind (MBh.), ‘it being thus spoken by 
Kali’; tathd J nusthite (H.), ‘it being thus accomplished’. So likewise the 
participle may be wanting (a copula sati or the like being to be .supplied): 
thus, dure bhaye , ‘the cause of fear being remote’; while, on the other hand, 
the participle sati etc. is sometimes redundantly added to the other parti¬ 
ciple : thus, tathd krte sati, ‘it being thus done’. 

c. The locative is frequently used adverbially or prepositionally: thus, 
arthe or krte, ‘in the matter of, for the sake of 7 . 

304. The pregnant construction by which the locative comes to express 
the goal or object of motion or action or feeling exercised is not uncommon 
from the earliest time. It is by no means to be sharply distinguished from 
the ordinary construction; the two pass into one another, with a doubtful 
territory between. It occurs : 

a. Especially with verbs, as of arriving, sending, placing, communicating, 
bestowing, and many others, in situations where an accusative or a dative 
(or a genitive, 297a) might be looked for, and exchangeable with them: 
thus, sd id devesu gachati (RV.), ‘that, truly, goes to (to be among) the 
gods’; imam no yajndm amftesu dhehi (RV.), ‘set this offering of ours among 
the immortals’; yd dsincdnti rdsam osadhisu (AV), ‘who pour in the juice 
into the plants’ (or, the juice that is in the plants); md prayache ”cvare dhanam 
(II.), ‘do not offer wealth to a lord’; papdta medinydm (MBh.), ‘he fell to (so 
as to be upon) the earth’; skandhe krtvd (II.), ‘putting on the shoulder’; 
samcrutya purvam asmdsu (MBh.), ‘having before promised us’. 

b. Often also with nouns and adjectives in similar constructions (the 
instances not always easy to separate from those of the locative meaning 
‘with reference to’: above, 303a): thus, dayd sarvabhutesu, ‘compassion 
toward all creatures’; anurdgam ndisadhe (MBh.), ‘affection for the Nishadh- 
an’; rdjd samyagvrttah sadd tvayi (MBh.), ‘the king always behaved properly 
toward thee’. 

305. The prepositions construed with the locative stand to it only in 
the relation of adverbial elements strengthening and directing its meaning. 

In the Veda, such locative constructions are most frequent with a and 
ddhi: thus, mdrtyesv a, ‘among mortals’; prthivyam ddhy dsadhih, ‘the 
plants upon the earth’; tejo mdyi dhdraya J dhi (AV.), ‘establish glory in 
me’: — less often, . upa and dpi are used in the same way. In all ages of 
the language, antdr , ‘within, among’, is construed with the locative. 

306. Declensional forms are made by the addition of 
endings to the stem, or base of inflection. 

The stem itself, however, in many words and classes 
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of words, is liable to variation, especially as assuming a 
stronger form in some cases and a weaker in others. 

And between stem and ending are sometimes inserted 
connecting elements (or what, in the recorded condition of 
the language, have the aspect of being such). 

Respecting all these points, the details of treatment, as exhibited by 
each class of words or by single words, will be given in the following chapters. 
Here, however, it is desirable also to give a brief general view of them. 

307. Endings: Singular. In the nominative, the 
usual masc. and fern, ending is s — which, however, is want¬ 
ing in derivative a and I-stems; it is also euphonically lost 
(150 by consonant-stems. Neuters in general have no ending, 
but show in this case the bare stem ; a-stems alone add m (as 
in the accus. masc.). Among the pronouns, am is a frequent 
masc. and fern. nom. ending (and is found even in du. and pi.); 
and neuters show a form in d. 

In the accusative, m or am is the masc. and fern, end¬ 
ing — am being added after a consonant and r and after i and 
u in the radical division, and m elsewhere after vowels. The 
neuter accusative is like the nominative. 

The instrumental ending for all genders alike is a. 
With final i and ?^-vowels, the a is variously combined, and in 
the older language it is sometimes lost by contraction with them. 
Stems in a make the case end in ena (sometimes end in V.), 
and those in a make it end in aya; but instances occur, in the 
early language, of immediate addition of a to both a and a. 

The dative ending is in general e; and with it likewise 
the modes of combination of i and u final are various (and dis¬ 
appearance by contraction not unknowm in the oldest language). 
The a-stems are quite irregular in this case, making it end in 
dya — excepted is the pronominal element sma, which combines 
(apparently with e to smdi. In the personal pronouns is found 
bhyam (or hyam ). 

A fuller ending di (like gen.-abl. as and loc. dm: see 
below) belongs to feminine stems only. It is taken (with inter¬ 
posed y) by the great class of those in derivative a; also by 
those in derivative t, and (as reckoned in the later language) 

in derivative u. And later it is allowed to be taken by femi¬ 
nine stems in radical i and u, and even by those in i and u: 

such have it in the earliest language in only rare and excep¬ 

tional instances. 

The ablative has a special ending, d (or ij, only in 
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a-stems, masc. and neut., the a being lengthened before it 
(except in the personal pronouns of 1st and 2d person; and 
these have the same ending in the pi., and even, in the old 
language, in the dual;. Everywhere else, the ablative is ident¬ 
ical with the genitive. 

The genitive of a-stems (and of one pronominal M-stem, 
amu ) adds sya. Elsewhere, the usual abl.-gen. ending is as: 
but its irregularities of treatment in combination with a stem- 
final are considerable. With i and u , it is either directly added 
(only in the old language), added Avith interposed n , or fused to es 
and os respectively. With r (or ar) it yields us (or ur : 169, endl 

The fuller as is taken by feminine stems precisely as ai 
js taken in the dative : see above. 

The locative ending is i in consonant and r and a-stems 
(fusing with a to e in the latter). The i and w-stems (unless the 
final voAvel is saved by an interposed n) make the case end in 
au; but the Veda has some relics or traces of the older forms 
[ay-i [?] and av-i) out of Avhich this appears to have sprung. 
Vedic locatives from /-stems end also in a and i. The pronom¬ 
inal element sma makes the locative smin. Stems in an in the 
older language often lose the i, and use the bare stem as locative. 

The ending am is the locative correspondent to dat. ai and 
abl.-gen. as, and is taken under the same circumstances : see above. 

The vocative (unless by accent: 314) is distinguished 
from the nominative only in the singular, and not quite always 
there. In rt-stems, it is the unaltered stem ; and so also in 
most consonant-stems: but neuters in an and in may drop 
the n; and the oldest language has sometimes a vocative in s 
from stems in nt and ns. Stems in r change this to ar. In 
masc. and fern, i and w-stems, the case ends respectively in e and 
o; in neuters, in the same or in i and u. Stems in a change 
a to e; derivative i and u are shortened ; radical stems in long 
vowels use the nominative form. 

308. Dual. The dual has — except so far as the voca¬ 
tive is sometimes distinguished from nom. and accus. by a dif¬ 
ference of accent: 314 — only three case-forms: one for nom., 
accus., and voc.; one for instr., dat., and abl.; and one for 
gen. and loc. (occasional confusion of* the uses of the second and 
third is seen earlier). 

But the pronouns of 1st and 2d person in the older lan¬ 
guage distinguish five dual cases : see 492. 

The masc. and fern, ending for nom.-accus.-voc. is in 
the later language usually au; but instead of this the Veda 
has prevailingly a. Stems in a make the case end in e. Stems in i 
and u , masc. and fern., lengthen those vowels; and derivative i in 
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the Veda remains regularly unchanged, though later it adds an. 
The neuter ending is only i; with final a this combines to e. 

The universal ending for the instr.-dat.-abl. is bhyam , 
before which final a is made long. In the Veda, it is often to 
be read as two syllables, bhiam. 

The universal ending of gen.-loc. is os: before this, a 
and a alike become e (ai). 

309* Plural. In the nominative, the general masc. 
and fern, ending is as. The old language, however, often makes 
the case in asas instead of as from a-stems, and in a few examples 
also from a-stems. From derivative «-stems, Is instead of yas 
is the regular and usual Vedic form. Pronominal a-stems make 
the masc. nom. in e. 

The neuter ending (which is accusative also) is in general i; 
and before this the final of a stem is apt to be strengthened, by 
prolongation of a vowel, or by insertion of a nasal, or by both. 
But in the Veda the hence resulting forms in ani, Ini, uni are 
frequently abbreviated by loss of the ni, and sometimes by 
further shortening of the preceding vowel. 

The accusative ending is also as in consonant-stems and 
in the radical division of % and w-stems (and in the old lan¬ 
guage even elsewhere). Stems in short vowels lengthen those 
vowels and add in the masculine n (for ns, of which abundant 
traces remain), and in the feminine s. In the neuter, this case 
is like the nominative. 

In the instrumental, the case-ending is everywhere bhis 
except in a-stems, where in the later language the case always 
ends in ais, but in the earlier either in ais or the more reg¬ 
ular eb/iis (abhis in the two personal pronouns; and the prono¬ 
minal stem a [501] makes ebhis only). 

The dative and ablative have in the plural the same 
form, with the ending bliyas (in Veda often bhias], before which 
only a is altered, becoming e. But the two personal pronouns 
distinguish the two cases, having for the ablative the singular ending 
(as above pointed out), and for the dative the peculiar bhyam (almost 
never in V. bliiam], which they extend also into the singular. 

Of the genitive, the universal ending is am; which 
(except optionally after radical i and u, and in a few scatter¬ 
ing Vedic instances) takes after final vowels an inserted conso¬ 
nant, s in the pronominal declension, n elsewhere ; before n, a 
short vowel is lengthened ; before s, a becomes e. In the Veda, 
it is very frequently to be pronounced in two syllables, as a-arn. 

The locative ending is su, without any exceptions, and 
the only change before it is that of a to e. 
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The vocative, as in the dual, differs from the nomina¬ 
tive only by its accent. 

310. The normal scheme of endings, as recognized by 
the native grammarians (and conveniently to he assumed as 
the basis of special descriptions), is this: 



Singular. 

Dual. 

Plural. 


m. f. n. 

m.f. n. 

m. f. n. 

N. 

s m 

du i 

as i 

A. 

am 

du i 

as i 

I. 

a 

bhyam 

bhis 

D. 

e 

blvyam 

bhyas 

Ab. 

as 

bhyam 

bhyas 

G. 

as 

os 

dm 

L. 

i 

os 

su 


It is taken in bulk by the consonantal stems, and by the 
radical division of i and w-stems; by other vowel-stems, with 
more or less considerable variations and modifications. The 
endings which have almost or quite unbroken range, through 
stems of all classes, are bhyam and os of the dual, and bhis, 
bhyas, am, and sa of the plural. ' 

811. Variati on of Stem, lly far the most import¬ 
ant matter under this head is the distinction made in large 
classes of words (chiefly those ending in consonants) between 
strong and weak stem-forms — a distinction standing in 
evident connection with the phenomena of accent. In the 
nom. and accus. sing, and du. and the nom. pi. (the five 
cases whose endings are never accented: 316a), the stem 
often has a stronger or fuller form than in the rest: thus, 
for example: raj an-am, ^TsTHT rajdn-au, ^ 

dn-as, against rajn-d and ; or 

mahdnt-am and cT^FT tudant-am against Ep^cTT mahat-d and 
rTCrTT tudat-a. These five, therefore, are called the cases 
with strong stem, or, briefly, the strong cases; and the rest 
are called the cases with weak stem, or the weak cases. 
And the weak cases, again, are in some classes of words to he 
distinguished into cases of weakest stem, or weakest cas¬ 
es, and cases of middle stem, or middle cases: the former 
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having endings beginning with a vowel (instr. to loc. sing., 
gen.-loc. du., gen. pi.); the latter, with a consonant (inst.- 
dat.-abl. du., instr., dat.-abl., and loc. pi.). 

The class of strong cases, as above defined, belongs 
only to masculine and feminine stems. In neuter inflection, 
the only strong cases are the nom.-acc. pi.; while, in those 
stems that make a distinction of weakest and middle form, 
the nom.-acc. du. belong to the weakest class, and the same 
cases sing, to the middle: thus, for example, compare McuN 
pratyanc-i , nom.-acc. pi. neut., and SfcM-sld praiyanc-as > 
nom. pi. masc.; STcfHt prafic-i , nom.-acc. du. neut., and 
^pratlc-os, gen.-loc. du.; pratyak , nom.-acc. 

sing, neut., and HcUUdTTjo ratyag-bhin , instr. pi. 

Even in words which exhibit no variation of stem, it is often con¬ 
venient to distinguish the same groups of cases by the names strong and 
weak and so on. 

312. Other variations concern chiefly the final vowel of a stem, and may 
be mainly left to be pointed out in detail below. Of consequence enough 
to mention here is only the ptma-strengthening of a final i or u , which in 
the later language is always made before as of nom. pi. and e of dat. sing, 
in masc. and fern.; in the Veda, it does not always take place; nor is it 
forbidden in dat. sing. neut. also; and it is seen sometimes in loc. sing. 
Final r has puna-strengthening in loc. sing. 

313. Insertions between Stem and Ending. After vowel-stems, 
an added n often makes its appearance before an ending. This appendage 
is of least questionable origin in nom.-acc. pi. neut., where the interchange 
in the old language of the forms of a and i-stems with those of an and in- 
stems is pretty complete; and the u-stems follow their analogy. Elsewhere, 
it is most widely and firmly established in the gen. pi., where in the great 
mass of cases, and from the earliest period, the ending is virtually nam after 
a vowel. In the i and u-stems of the later language, the instr. sing, of 
masc. and neut. is separated by its presence from the fern., and it is in the 
other weakest cases made a usual distinction of neuter forms from mas¬ 
culine; but the aspect of the matter in the Veda is very different; there 
the appearance of the n is everywhere sporadic; the neuter shows no special 
inclination to take it, and it is not excluded even from the feminine. In the. 
ending ena from a-stems (later invariable, earlier predominating), its presence 
appears to have worked the most considerable transformation of original shape. 

The place of n before gen. pi. am is taken by s in pronominal a and a-stems. 

The y after a before the endings ai, as, and am is most probably an, 
insertion, such as is made elsewhere (258). 
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Accent in Declension. 

314. As a rule without exception, the vocative, if accented 
at all, is accented on the first syllable. 

And in the Veda (the case is a rare one), whenever a syllable written 
as one is to be pronounced as two by restoration of a semivowel to vowel 
form, the first element only has the vocative accent, and the syllable as 
written is circumflex (by 84 a): thus, dydtis (i. e. dfdus ) when dissyllabic, 
but dydus when monosyllabic; jyftke when for jfdke. 

But the vocative is accented only when it stands at the 
beginning of a sentence — or, in verse, at the beginning also 
of a metrical division or pdda; elsewhere it is accentless or 
enclitic: thus, dyne yam yajndm paribhur asi (RV.), ‘O Agni! 
whatever offering thou protectest’; but upa tva ’pna e ’masi (RV.), 
‘unto thee, Agni, we come’. 

A word qualifying a vocative — usually an adjective, but not seldom also a 
noun in the genitive (very rarely in any other case) — constitutes, so far as 
accent is concerned, a unity with it: thus, sdkhe vaso or vdso sakhe , ‘excellent 
friend’•, suno sahasah or sahasah suno , ‘oh son of might’; and sudlti suno 
sahaso didlhi (RV.), ‘with excellent brightness, son of might, shine forth’. 

Two coordinate vocatives, whether noun or adjective, have usually the same 
accent; but the Vedic texts furnish not a few irregular exceptions to this rule. 

For brevity, the vocative dual and plural will be given in the paradigms 
below along with the nominative, without taking the trouble to specify in 
each instance that, if the latter be accented elsewhere than on the first 
syllable, the accent of the vocative is different. 

315. As regards the other cases, rules for change of accent 
in declension have to do only with monosyllables and with stems 
of more than one syllable which are accented on the final; for if a 
stem be accented on the penult, or any other syllable further 
back — as in sdrpant , vari, bhagavant , sumanas , sa/iasravaja — 
the accent remains upon that syllable through the whole inflection 
(except in the vocative, as explained in the preceding paragraph). 

The only exceptions are a few numeral stems: see below, chap. VI. 

316. Stems accented on the final (including monosyllables) 
are subject to variation of accent in declension chiefly in virtue 
of the fact that some of the endings have, while others have 
not, or have in less degree, a tendency to draw the accent for¬ 
ward upon themselves. Thus : 

a. The endings of the nominative and accusative singular and dual and 
of the nominative plural have no tendency to take the accent away from the 
stem, and are therefore only accented when a final vowel of the stem and 
the vowel of the ending are blended together into a single vowel or diphthong. 
Thus, from dattd come dattdti (= dattd -f- du) and dattds (= dattd + as); 
but from nadi come nadyaii (= nadi -j- du) and nadyas (= nadi -f- as). 

Whitney, Grammar. 7 
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b. All the other endings sometimes take the accent; but those beginning 
with a vowel do so more readily than those beginning with a consonant. 
Thus, from ndus come nava and ndubhts ,* from mahdnt , however, come mahatd 
but mahddbhis. 

The general rules of accent, then, may be thus stated : 

317. In the declension of monosyllabic stems, the accent 
falls upon the ending in all the weak cases (without distinction 
of middle and weakest): thus, nava, naubhykm, navhm , nausu; 
vact , vagbhis, vac am, vaksu. 

But some monosyllabic stems retain the accent throughout: thus, gdbhis, 
gdvdm, gdm. For such cases, see below, 350, 301c, d, 375, 390, 427. 

318. Of polysyllables ending in consonants, only a few 
shift the accent to the ending, and that in the weakest (not the 
middle) cases. Such are : 

a. Present participles in ant or at: thus, from tuddnt , tudata and tudatds 
and tudalam; but tudddbhydm and tuddtsu. 

b. A few adjectives having the form of such participles, as mahatd , 
brhatds. 

c. Bases of which the accented final loses its syllabic character by syn¬ 
copation of the vowel: thus, majjna , murdhne , damnan (from majjdn etc.: 423). 

Other sporadic cases will be noticed under the different declensions. 

Case forms used adverbially sometimes show a changed accent: see 
chap. XVI. (lllOff.). 

319. Of polysyllabic stems ending in accented short vowels, 
the final of the stem retains the accent if it retains its syllabic 
identity: thus, dattena and dattaya from dattd; agnind and agndye 
from agni; and also dattebhyas , agnxbhis, and so on. Otherwise, 
the accent is on the ending: and that, whether the final and 
the ending are combined into one, as in dattdis, dhenau, agn L m , 
dhenus, and so on; or whether the final is changed into a semi¬ 
vowel before the ending: thus, dhenvU, pitrU . 

But am of the gen. pi. from stems in / and ti and r may, and in the 
older language always does, take the accent, though separated by n from the 
stem: thus, agnindm , dhentindm , pitfndm. In RV., even derivative I-stems 
show usually the same shift: thus, bahvlndm. Of stems in d, only numerals 
(chap. VI.) follow this rule: thus, saptandm , da^andm, 

320. Root-words in i and w as final members of compounds retain the 
accent throughout, not shifting it to any of the endings. And in the older 
language there are polysyllabic words in long final vowels which follow in 
this respect as in others the analogy of the root-declension (below, 355 ff.). 
Apart from these, the treatment of stems in derivative long vowels is, as 
regards accent, the same as of those in short vowels — save that the tone 
is not thrown forward upon the ending in gen. plural. 
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CHAPTER V. 


NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 

321 . The accordance in inflection of substantive and 
adjective stems is so complete that the two cannot be sep¬ 
arated in treatment from one another. 

They may be classified, for convenience of description, 
as follows: 

I. Stems in ft a; 

II. Stems in ^ i and 3 u; 

III. Stems in ft[ a, ^ and 37 u: namely, A. radical- 
stems (and a few others inflected like them); B. derivative 
stems; 

IV. Stems in ft r (or ar ); 

V. Stems in consonants. 

There is nothing absolute in this classification and arrangement; it is 
merely believed to be open to as few objections as any other. No general 
agreement has been reached among scholars as to the number and order 
of Sanskrit declensions. The stems in a are here treated first because of 
the great predominance of the class. 

322. The division-line between substantive and adjective, 
always an uncertain one in early Indo-European language, is 
even more wavering in Sanskrit than elsewhere. There are, 
however, in all the declensions as divided above — unless we 
except the stems in r or ar — words which are distinctly ad¬ 
jectives ; and, in general, they are inflected precisely like noun¬ 
stems of the same final: only, among consonant-stems, there are 
certain sub-classes of adjective bases with peculiarities of in¬ 
flection to which there is among nouns nothing corresponding. 
But there are also two considerable classes of adjective-com¬ 
pounds, requiring special notice ; namely : 

323. Compound adjectives having as final member a bare 
verbal root, with the value of a present participle : thus, su-drg 7 
‘well-looking’; prn-budh, ‘foreknowing’; a-druh, ‘not hating’; veda- 
vid , ‘Veda-knowing’; vrtra-hdn , ‘Vritra-slaying’; iipastlta-s&d 7 
‘sitting in the lap’. Every root is liable to be used in this 

7 * 
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way, and such compounds are not infrequent in ail ages of the 
language: see chapter on Compounds, below (XVIII.). 

This class is originally and essentially only a special class of compound 
adjectives, since in the earliest Veda the simple as well as the compounded 
root was sometimes used adjectively. But the compounded root was from the 
beginning much more often so used, and the later the more exclusively, 
so that practically the class is a separate and important one. 

324. Compound adjectives having a noun as final member, 
but obtaining an adjective sense secondarily, by having the idea 
of ‘possession’ added, and being inflected as adjectives in the 
three genders. Thus, prajakama, ‘desire of progeny’, becomes 
an adjective meaning ‘desirous (i. e. having desire) of progeny’; 
sabharya (sa-\-b/iarya), ‘having one’s wife along’; and so on. 

In a few cases, also, the final noun is syntactically object of the pre¬ 
ceding member: thus, atimdtra , ‘immoderate 7 (ati mdtram, ‘beyond measure’); 
ydvaydddvesas, ‘driving away enemies’. 

325. Hence, under each declension, we have to notice how 
a root or a noun-stem of that declension is inflected when final 
member of an adjective compound. 

As to accent, it needs only to be remarked that a mono¬ 
syllabic word ending a compound loses the peculiarity of mo¬ 
nosyllabic accentuation, and does not throw the tone foward upon 
the ending. 


Declension I. 

Stems (masculine and neuter) in a. 

320. This declension contains the majority of all the 
declined stems of the language. 

Its endings deviate more widely than any others from 
the normal. 

327. Endings: Singular. The nom. masc. has the normal end¬ 
ing s. 

The acc. (masc. and neut.) adds m (not am); and this form has ihe 
office also of nom. neuter. 

The instr. changes a to ena uniformly in the later language; and even 
in the oldest Vedic this is the predominant ending (in RV., eight ninths of 
all cases). Its final is in Yedic verse not infrequently made long (end), where 
favored by the metre. But the normal ending d — thus, yajnd , suhdvd , 
mahitvd (for yajnena etc.) — is also not rare in the Yeda. 

The dat. has dya (as if by adding aya to a), alike in all ages of the 
language. 

The abl. has t (or more probably d: it is impossible from tbe evidence 
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of the Sanskrit to tell which is the original form of the ending), before which 
a is made long: this ending is found in no other noun declension, but only 
in the personal pronouns (of all numbers). 

The gen. has sya added to the final a; and this ending is also limited 
to a-stems (with the single exception of the pronoun amusya: chap. VII.). Its 
final a is in only three cases made long in the Veda; and its y is vocalized 
(asia) almost as rarely. 

The loc. ends in e (as if by combining the normal ending i with the 
final of the stem), without exception. 

The voc. is the bare stem. 

328. Dual. The dual endings in general are the normal ones. 

The nom., acc., and voc. masc. end in the later language always in du. 
In the Veda, however, the usual ending is simple a (in RV., in seven 
eighths of the occurrences). The same cases in the neut. end in e, which 
appears to be the result of fusion of the stem-filial with the normal ending i. 

The instr., dat., and abl. have bhydm (in only one or two Vedic in¬ 
stances resolved into bhidm ), with the stem-final lengthened to a before it. 

The gen. and loc. have a y inserted after the stem-final before os (or 
as if the a had been changed to e ). In one or two (doubtful) Vedic in¬ 
stances (as also in the pronominal forms enos and yos), os is substituted for 
the final a. 

329. Plural. The nom. masc. has in the later language the normal 
ending as combined with the final a to as. But in the Veda the ending 
dsas instead is frequent (one third of the occurrences in RV., but only one 
twenty-fifth in the peculiar parts of AV.). 

The acc. masc. ends in an (for earlier dns, of which abundant traces 
are left in the Veda, and, under the disguise of apparent euphonic com¬ 
bination, even in the later language: see above, 208if.). 

The nom. and acc. neut. have in the later language always the ending 
dni (like the an-stems: see 421; or else with n as in the gen. pi. before 
normal i). But in the Veda this ending alternates with simple a (which in 
RV. is to dni as three to two, in point of frequency; in AV., as three 
to four). 

The instr. ends later always in dis; but in the Veda is found abund¬ 
antly the more normal form ebhis (in RV., nearly as frequent as dis; in 
AV., only one fifth as frequent). 

The dat. and abl. have bhyas as ending, with e instead of the final a 
before it (as in the Vedic instr. ebhis, the loc. pi., the gen. loc. du. [?], and 
the instr. sing.). The resolution into ebhias is not infrequent in the Veda. 

The gen. ends in anam, the final a being lengthened and having n 
inserted before the normal ending. The a of the ending is not seldom (in 
less than half the instances) to be read as two syllables, aam: opinions are 
divided as to whether the resolution is historical or metrical only. A very 
small number (half-a-dozen) of examples of simple dm as ending instead of 
anam occur in RV. 
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The loc. ends in esu — that is to say, with the normal ending, before 
which the stem-final is changed toe (with consequent change of s to s: 180). 

Of accent in this declension, nothing requires to be said ; 
the syllable accented in the stem retains its own accent through¬ 
out. 

330. Examples of declension. As examples of 
the inflection of a-stems may be taken dTFT kama, m., ‘love’; 

devd, m., ‘god’; asya , n. ? ‘mouth’. 


Singular: s' 


( 

N. 

f -s 




kamas 

devds 

asyam 

A. 



mrm 


khmam 

devam 

asyam 

I. 

^FiFFT 




khmena 

devena 

dsyena 

D. 

^rnrnr 

1 ^TU 

CTTTTTnj 


khmdya 

devhya 

asyhya 

Ab. 

«T 

f “s 


imuid 

"S 


kamal 

devtit 

asyut 

G. 

dildKI 


muzu 


khmasya 

dev&sya 

dsyasya 

L. 

dTR 


vnur 


kame 

deve 

dsye 

y. 

diR 

> 

snnr 


khma 

deva 

Osya 

Dual 




N. A. Y. 

dilHT 




kamau 

devdu 

asye 

I.D.Ab. 

“V 


CCTHTFETR 


kamclbhyam 

devabhyam 

asyubhyam 

G. L. 

dddUIH 


CTTHJlfra^ 


f 

kamayos 

dev ay os 

asyayos 

Plural: 



N. V. 

diFTR 

, *s 


STTHITR 


kamas 

devas 

dsyhni 
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A. 

khmdn 

clev an 

snHTlft 

dsyhni 

I. 

mm 

kamais 

-N 

-N =X 

devais 

mm 

asydts 

•x 

D. Ab. 

khmebhyas 

devebhyas 

mrnm 

asyebhyas 

G. 

khmdndm 

•N 

dev mam 

-x "X 

mm^m 

_ , _ ^ 
asyunam 

L. 

k&mesu 

WL 

devesu 

mm 

o 

dsyesu 


Examples of the peculiar Vedic forms are: 

Sing.: instr. ravathena, yajnd (such genitive forms as aQvasia are purely 
sporadic). 

Du.: nom. etc. masc. deva; gen.-loc. pastybs (stem pastyd). 

PI.: nom.-voc. masc^ devasas; neut. yuga; instr. devebhis; gen. card - 
tham, devanaam. 

331. Among nouns, there are no irregularities in this de¬ 
clension. For irregular numeral bases in a (or an), see the 
next chapter. For the irregularities of pronominal stems in a, 
which are more or less fully shared also by a few adjectives of 
pronominal kindred, see the chapter on Pronouns. 


Adjectives. 

332. Original adjectives in a are an exceedingly large 
class, probably the majority of all adjectives. There is, however, 
no such thing as a feminine stem in a; for the feminine, the a 
is changed to d — or often, though far less often, to i ; and its 
declension is then like that of send or devi (365). An example 
of the complete declension of an adjective a-stem in the three 
genders will be given below (371). 

333. There are no verbal roots ending in a. But a is some¬ 
times substituted for the final d of a root (and, more rarely, 
for final an or am), and it is then inflected like an ordinary 
adjective in a (see below, 354). 

334. A noun ending in a, when occurring as final mem¬ 
ber of an adjective compound, is inflected like an original ad¬ 
jective in a, making its feminine likewise in d or i. 

On the other hand, a feminine noun ending in derivative 
d shortens its final to a to form a masculine and neuter base. 
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Declension II. 

Stems (of all genders) in i and u . 

335. The stems in ^ i and 3 u are inflected in so close 
accordance with one another that they cannot he divided 
into two separate declensions. They are of all the three 
genders, and tolerably numerous — those in ^ i more nume¬ 
rous than those in 3 u, especially in the feminine (there are 
more neuters in 3 u than in ^ i ). 

The endings of this declension also differ frequently and 
widely from the normal, and the Vedic irregularities are nu¬ 
merous. 

336. Endings: Singular. The 110 m. inasc. and fem. adds to the 

stem the normal ending s. The 110 m. and acc. neut. is the bare stem, 

without ending. In the Veda, the flnal u of a few neuters is lengthened 
(248 b): thus, uru, puru. 

The acc. masc. and fem. adds m to the stem. Vedic forms in iam and 

warn, and, with n, inam and wnam, are excessively rare, and doubtful. 

The instr. fem. in the later language takes the normal ending a simply, 
while the masc. and neut. insert n before it, making ind and und. But in 
the Veda, forms in yd and va (or id and ud ) are not infrequent in masc. 
and neut. also; while ina is found, very rarely, as a fem. ending. Moreover, 
fem. yd is often (in two thirds of the occurrences) contracted to i; and this 
is even sometimes shortened to i. An adverbial instr. in uya from half-a- 
dozen stems in u occurs. 

The dat. masc. and fem. gunates the flnal of the stem before the end¬ 
ing c, making .aye and ave. These are the prevailing endings in the Veda 
likewise; but the more normal ye and ve also occur; and the fem. has in 
this case, as in the instr., sometimes the contracted form i. In the later 
language, the neuter is required in this, as in all the other ''weakest” cases, 
to insert n before the normal ending: but in the Veda such forms are only 
sporadic; and the neut. dat. has also the forms we, ave , aye , like the other 
genders. 

The abl. and gen. masc. and fem. have regularly, both earlier and later, 
the ending s with gunated vowel before it: thus, es, os ,* and in the Veda, 
the neut. forms the cases in the same way; although unas y required later, 
is also not infrequent (inas does not occur). But the normal forms yas (or 
ias) and vas (or uas) are also frequent in both masc. and neut. As masc. 
ending, unas occurs twice in RV. 

The loc. masc. and fem. has for regular ending in the later language 
du, replacing both finals, i and u. And this is in the Veda also the most 
frequent ending; but, beside it, the i-stems form (about half as often in 
RV.) their loc. in a: thus, agnd ,- and this is found once even in the neut. 
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The RV. has a number of examples of rnasc. and neut. locatives in avi 
(the normal ending and the u gunated before it) from u-stems; and certain 
doubtful traces of a corresponding ayi from /-stems. Half-a-dozen locatives 
in i (regarded by the Vedic grammarians as prayrhya or uncombinable : 138 d) 
are made from /-stems. The later language requires the neuter locatives to 
be made ini and uni; but the former never occurs in the oldest texts, and 
the latter only very rarely. 

The later grammar allows the dat., abl.-gen., and loc. fern, to be formed 
at will with the fuller fern, terminations of long-vowel stems, namely a/, as, 
dm. Such forms are quite rare in the older language even from /-stems 
(less than 40 occurrences altogether in RV.; three times as many in AV.); 
and from M-stems they are almost unknown (five in RV. and AV.). 

The.voc. gunates the final of the stem, in masc. and fern., alike in 
the earlier and in the later language. In the neut., it is later allowed to 
be of the same form or the unaltered stem: and this was probably the usage 
in the older time also; not instances enough are quotable to determine the 
question (AV. has u once, and VS. o once). 

337. Dual. The later and earlier language agree in making the nom.- 
acc.-voc. masc. and fern, by lengthening the final of the stem. The same 
cases in the neuter (according to the rule given above) end later in ini and 
uni; but these endings are nearly unknown in the Veda (as, indeed, the 
cases are of only rare occurrence): AV. has ini twice (RV. perhaps once); 
VS. has uni once; RV. has ui from one M-stem, and i, once shortened to t, 
from one or two /-stems. 

The unvarying ending of instr.-dat.-abl., in all genders, is bhyam added 
to the unchanged stem. 

The gen.-loc. of all ages adds os to the stem in masc. and fern. ; in 
neut., the later language interposes, as elsewhere in the weakest cases, a n; 
probably in the earlier Vedic the form would be like that of the other gen¬ 
ders; but the only occurrence noted is one unos in AV. 

338. Plural. The nom.-voc. masc. and fern, adds the normal end¬ 
ing as to the gunated stem-final, making ay as and avas. The exceptions 
in the Veda are very few: one word (ari) has ias in both genders, and a 
few feminines have is (like /-stems); a very few M-stems have uas. The 
neut. nom.-acc. ends later in ini and uni (like dni from a: 329); but the 
Veda has i and Z (about equally frequent) much oftener than ini; and u 
and (more usually) u, more than half as often as uni. 

The accus. masc. ends in in and un, for older ins and uns , of which 
plain traces remain in the Veda, in nearly half the instances of occurrence, 
and even not infrequently in the later language, in the guise of phonetic 
combination (208 If.). The accus. fern, ends in is and us. But both masc. 
and fern, forms in ias and uas are found sparingly in the Veda. 

The inst. of all genders adds bhis to the stem. 

The dat.-abl. of all genders adds bhyas (in V., almost never bhias) to the stem. 

The gen. of all genders is made alike in indm and undm (of which the 
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a is not seldom, in the Veda, to be resolved into aam). Sterns with accented 
final in the later language may, and in the earlier always do, throw forward 
the accent upon the ending. 

The loc. of all genders adds su (as su: 180) to the stem-final. 

The accent is in accordance with the general rules already 
laid down, and there are no irregularities calling for special 
notice. 

339. Examples of declension. As models of 
/-stems may be taken srflj agni, m., ‘fire’; JTTFT gdti , f. ? 
‘gait’; cflTJ vari , n., ‘water’. 


Singular; / 



N. 

qfnn 

JMTT 

^rit 


agnis 

gdtis 

vhri 

A. 

SjfiPT 

*\ 

JTTFFT 

*s 

srrfr 


agnirn 

gatim 

vari 

I. 

^rilRT 

GrUl 

£T%TT 


agnind 

gdtya 

vkrind 

D. 


UrPT, 

smpn 


agndye 

gataye,gatyai 

varine 

Ab.G. 


JTHH, 



agnes 

gates, gatyas 

vkrinas 

L. 

mn 

I#, ITrUT^ 



agnau 

gdtau, gdtyarn 

varini 

V. 

srn 

m 



agne 

gate 

vhri , vhre 

Dual 




N. A. V. 

crm 

um 

Hulun 


agni 

gdti 

r . _ 

varini 

l.D.Ab. 

siftrcrro 

jrfrT^TTTC 



agnibhydm 

—N 

gdtibhyam 

varibhydm 

—n 

G. L. 

snxrra 

•llriim 

sniping 


agnyos 

gatyas 

vhrinos 

Plural: 



N.V. 


mu\ 

^nfinn 


agndyas 

gdtayas 

vkrini 
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A. 

STIJTFT 

Jlrffa 

*N 

^nfrfrn 


agnin 

gads 

vdrini 

I. 

EJTOFR 

% 

JTTfTRtf 

“S 



agmbhis 

gatibhis 

v dr ib his 

D. Ab. 


irfrPTm 



agnibhyas 

gatibhyas 

varibhyas 

G. 


UrfTRTR 



agnindm 

gatindm 

varindm 

L. 

srftR 

O 

RFFT 

o 

srritj 


agnisu 

gatisu 

varisu 


340. In order to mark more plainly the absence in Vedic language of 
some of the forms which are common later, all the forms of Vedic occurrence 
are added below, and in the order of their frequency. 

Singular. Nom. agnis etc., as above. 

Acc.: masc. agnim , yayfam , urmtnamft ); fem. and neut. as above. 

Instr.: masc. agntna , rayya and urmid; fem. dcitti , utia , anuvrkti , 
dhasina; neut. wanting. 

Dat.: masc. agnaye; fem. tujaye , utT , vrutyai ; neut. Qucaye. 

Gen.-abl.: masc. agues; fem. ddites , hetyds and bhumiasj neut. bhures. 

Loc.: masc. agnau , agna } ajdyi (?); fem. agatdu, uditd, dhanasatayi (?), 
vedi , bhumyam; neut. aprata , saptara^mdu. 

Voc.: as above (neut. wanting). 

Dual: Nom.-acc.-voc.: masc. hdrl; fem. yuvati; neut. quci, mdhiftidrini ft). 

Instr.-dat.-abl.: as above. 

Gen.-loc.: masc. harios; fem. yuvatyds and jamios; neut. wanting. 

Plural. Nom.: masc. agnayasj fem. matdyas, bhumis ; neut. puci, 
bhurij bhurini. 

Accus.: masc. agnin; fem. ksitis, cucayasft). 

Instr., dat.-abl., and loc., as above. 

Gen.: masc. kavinam, fsinaam etc. 

341 . As models of w-stems may be taken gdtru, 

m., ‘enemy’; dhenu, f., ‘cow’; madhu, n., ‘honey’. 


Singular: 


N. 

O ^ 

f dlrus 

• O -s 

dhenus 

W'J 

o 

madhu 

A. 

o -s. 

cdtrum 

o -S 

dhenum 

o 

madhu 

I. 

STRUTT 

O 

cdtruna 

dhenva 

WIT 

mddhund 
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D. 

5T3R 

-v "V 


• 

catrave 

dhendve , dhenvai 

mddhune 

Ab. G. 



TO 


catros 

, dfienosjdhenvas 

mddhunas 

L. 

snft 

utr, tRTFT^ 

WR 


gatrau 

dhendii , dhenvdm 

mddhuni 

y. 


fHT 

ITU, iFJT 


catro 

dheno 

mddhu,mddho 

Dual: 



N. A. V. 

5T^ 

m 

JFHt 


catrii 

dhenu 

mddhuni 

I.D.Ab. 

5T^7TTq 

imnq 



cdtrubhydm 

dhenubhyam 

mddhubhyam 

G.L. 





cdtrvos 

dhenvos 

madhunos 

Plural: 



N.V. 


TOH 

quft 


gdtravas 

dhendvas 

mddhuni 

A. 


^FT^ 



p atrun 

dhenus 

mddhuni 

I. 

51#^ 




catrubhis 

dhenubhis 

madhubhis 

D. Ab. 


wra 

qrrara 

O *\ 


catrubhyas 

dhenubhyas 

mddhubhyas ' 

G 





catrundm 

dhenunam 

mddhundm 

L. 

^OO 

vrn 

w 


gatrusu 

dhenusu 

mddhusu 


342. The forms of Vedic occurrence are given here for the w-stems in 
the same manner as for the i-stems above. 

Singular. Nom.: masc. and fern, as above; neut. wru, uru. 

Accus.: masc. ketum , abhiruam , sucetunam (?); fem. dhenum. 

Instr.: masc. ketund, pa^va and krdlud; fem. adhenua and panva , aQuyd; 
neut. mddhuna, m&dhva. 

Dat.: masc. ketdve, qiqv€ ; fem. Qarave, isvdi; neut. wave , mddhune. 
Abl.-gen.: masc. manyos , pitvas , sanunas; fem. sfndhos , fftvas; neut. 
mddhvas and mddhuas , mddhos , mddhunas. 
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Loo.: rnasc. purdusundvi; fem. sfndhdu , rdjjvdm ,■ neut. sandu, sdnavi, 
sdno, sdnuni. 

Yoc.: as above. 

Dual. Nom.-acc.-voc.: masc. and fem. as above; neut. urvl, januni. 

lnstr.-dat.-abl.: as above. 

Gen.-loc.: as above (but -vos or -uos). 

Plural. Nom.: masc. rbhdvas, mddhuas and mddhvas; fem. dhendvas , 
Catakmtvas; neut. puruni , puru, puru. 

Aocus.: masc. rtun, pagvds; fem. fsus , mddhvas. 

Instr., dat.-abl., and loc., as above; also gen. (but with the resolution 
-unaam in part). 

343. Irregular declension. There are no irregular 
//-stems, and only a very few /-stems. 

a. Sakhi , m., ‘friend’, has for the five strong cases a pecu¬ 
liarly strengthened base (vriddhied), namely sdhhay , which in the 
nom. sing, is reduced to sdkha (without ending), and in the 
other cases takes the normal endings. The instr. and dat. sing, 
have the normal endings simply, without inserted n or guna; 
the abl.-gen. sing, adds us; and the loc. sing, adds au: the 
rest is like agni. Thus : 

Sing, sdkha , sdkJidyam , sdkhyd , sdkhye , sdkhyus , sdkhydu , sdkhe; Du. 
sdkhdydu , sdkhibhydm , sdlchyos; PI. sdkhdyas, sdkhln , etc. etc. 

The Veda has usually sdkhdyd du., and often resolves the y to /, in 
sdkhid , sakhius , etc. The compounds are usually declined like the simple 
word, unless sakha be substituted. 

b. Pdti , m., is declined regularly in composition, and when it 
has the meaning ‘lord, master’; when uncompounded and mean¬ 
ing ‘husband’, it is inflected like sdhhi in the instr., abl.-gen., 
and loc. sing., forming pdtya, pdtye , patyus, pdtyau . There are 
occasional instances of confusion of the two classes of forms. 

C. Jdni , f., ‘wife’, has the gen. sing, j any as in the Yeda. 

d. Art ., ‘eager, greedy, hostile’, has in the Veda aryds in pi. nom. and 
aeons., masc. and fem. 

e. W, ‘bird’, has in RV. the nom. ves (beside vfs). 

f. The stems dksi , ‘eye’, dsthi , ‘bone’, dddhi, ‘curds’, and sdkthi , ‘thigh’, 
are defective, their forms exchanging with and complementing forms from 
bases in an {aksdn etc.): see the bases in an, below (431). 

g. The stem pathi , ‘road’, is used to make up part of the inflection of 
pdnthan: see below, 433. 

h. Kr6siu , m., ‘jackal’, lacks the strong cases, for which the corresponding 
forms of krostf are substituted. 


Adjectives. 

344. Original adjective stems in i are few ; those in u are 
much more numerous (many derivative verb-stems forming a 
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participial adjective in u ). Their inflection is like that of nouns, 
and has been included in the rules given above ; the stem is in 
general the same in all the three genders. In those weak cases, 
however — namely, the dat., abl.-gen., and loc. sing., and 
the gen.-loc. dual — in which neuter nouns differ from mas¬ 
culines in the later language by an inserted n (we have seen 
above that this difference does not exist in the Veda), the neuter 
adjective is allowed to take either form. 

But adjectives in u preceded by one consonant sometimes 
form a derivative feminine stem by adding 1 : thus, bahvl, urvt , 
prthvk , vibhtfi, and so on. More rarely, the u is prolonged to u 
to make a feminine-stem, which is then inflected like vadhu 
(below, 365). Some adjectives form their feminine in two of 
these ways, or even in all the three: thus, bibhatsu and blbhalsu; 
tanuj tank, and tanvi. 

345. Roots ending in i or u (or_ r: 380) regularly add a 
t when used as root-words or as root-finals of compounds ; and 
hence there are no adjectives of the root-class in this declension. 

Yet, in the Veda, a few words ending in a short radical u are declined 
as if this were sufflxal: thus, dsmrtadhru , sustu; and the AV. has prtandjf 
(once). Roots in u sometimes also shorten w to u: thus, prabhu, vibhu , etc. 
(354); go (361) becomes gu in composition; and re perhaps becomes ri 
(362); while roots in d sometimes apparently weaken d to i (in -dhi from ydhd). 

346. Compound adjectives having nouns of this declension 
as final member are inflected like original adjectives of the same 
endings. 


Declension III. 

Stems in long vowels: < 7 , 7 , u. 

347. The stems ending in long vowels fall into two 
well-marked classes or divisions: A. monosyllabic stems — 
mostly bare roots — and their compounds, with a compar¬ 
atively small number of others inflected like them; B. de¬ 
rivative feminine stems in SJT a and ^ 7, with a small num¬ 
ber in "37 u which in the later language have come to be 
inflected like them. The latter division is by far the larger 
and more important, since most feminine adjectives, and 
considerable classes of feminine nouns, ending in d or 
^ t, belong to it. 
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A. Boot-words, and those inflected like them. 

348. The inflection of these stems is by the normal 

endings throughout, or in the manner of consonant-stems 
(with W\^am, not in the accus. sing.); peculiarities 

like those of the other vowel-declensions are wanting. The 
simple words are, as nouns, with few exceptions feminine; 
as adjectives (rarely), and in adjective compounds, they are 
alike in masculine and feminine forms. They may, for con¬ 
venience of description, he divided into the following sub¬ 
classes : 

1 . Root-words, or monosyllables having the aspect of such. 
Those in a are so rare that it is hardly possible to make up a 
whole scheme of forms in actual use; those in i and u are more 
numerous, but still very few. 

2. Compounds having such words, or other roots with long 
final vowels, as last member. 

3. Polysyllabic words, of various origin and character, in¬ 
cluding in the Veda many which later are transferred to other 
declensions. 

4. As an appendix to this class we may most conveniently 
describe the half-dozen bases, mostly of irregular inflection, 
ending in diphthongs. 

349. Monosyllabic stems. Before the endings begin¬ 
ning with vowels, final % is changed to iy and u to uv; while 
final a is dropped altogether, except in the strong cases and in 
the acc. pi., which is like the nominative (according to the 
grammarians, a is lost here also : no instances of the occurrence 
of such a form appear to be quotable). Stems in 7 and u are 
in the later language allowed to take optionally the fuller end¬ 
ings at, as, am in the singular (dat., abl.-gen., loc.); but no 
such forms are ever met with in the Veda (except bhiyai [?], 
RV., once). Before am of gen. pi., n may or may not be in¬ 
serted; in the Veda it is regularly inserted, with a single ex¬ 
ception (< dkiyhm , once). The vocative is like the nominative in 
the singular as well as the, other numbers; but instances of its 
occurrence in uncompounded stems are not found in the Veda, 
and must be extremely rare everywhere. The earlier Vedic dual 
ending is a instead of au. 

350. To the i and w-stems, the rules for monosyllabic 
accent apply: the accent is thrown forward upon the endings 
in all the weak cases except the accus. pi., which is like the 
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nom. But the a-stems appear (the instances are extremely few) 
to keep the accent upon the stem throughout. 

351. Examples of declension. As models of mo¬ 
nosyllabic inflection we may take sUja, f., ‘progeny’; sft 
did , f. ; ‘thought’; and f. ? ‘earth’. 

The first of these is rather arbitrarily extended from the four cases 
which actually occur: of the loc. sing, and gen. etc. du., no Vedic examples 
of a-stems are found. 


Singular: 


N. 

3TH 


m 


jhs 

dins 

bhus 

A. 

sTTC 


w 


. r 

jam 

dhiyam 

bhuvam 

I. 

sn 

fw 



jh 

dhiya 

bhuva 

D. 

it 

fat, fat 



j* 

dhiye, dhiyai 

b/mve, bhuvai 

Ab.G. 

m 

farnT.faqro 

•v *v 



jds 

' j X 

dhiyds, dhiyas 

hliuvds, bhuvhs 

L. 

ft 

fafa.fawi^ 

Jffa, 


j> 

d/iiyij dhiyam 

bhuvi, bhuvam 

Y. 

*v 


m 


jhs 

dhis 

bhus 

Dual 




N. A. V. 

sn 

faur 

^tr 


jau 

dhiyau 

b/mvau 

I. D. Ab. 

sTRJFT 


jp-iiFr 


jabhyam 

dhibhykm 

"\ f 

bhubhyam 

G.L. 


fWH 



JOS 

dhiyos 

bhuvos 

Plural: 



N. 


ftrcra^ 



jas 

dhiyas 

bhuvas 

A. 

sfTH (5RT?) 
jas, jds 

nnm 

*s 

WI 

O \ 


dhiyas 

bhiivas 
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I. 

sTTFT^ 




jhbhis 

clhibhis 

b hub his 

D. Ab. 





jdbhyas 

dhibhyds 

bliubhyds 

G. 

sTFTR £TR‘?) 

F47JFT, tfRT^ 

Wf, ™ 


.9 _ ^ . t X 

jancon, jam 

clhiykm , clliinhm 

bhuvdm , bhundm 

L. 





jasu 

dhisu 

bhusu 

352. 

Monosyllabic 

stems in composition. When 


the nouns above described occur as final member of a compound, 
or when any root in a or i or u is found in a like position, 
the inflection of an a-stem is as above. But i and w-stems 
follow a divided usage: the final vowel before a vowel-ending 
is either converted into a short vowel and semivowel [iy or uv y 
as above) or into a semivowel simply [y or v). The accent is 
nowhere thrown forward upon the endings; and therefore, when 
i and u become y and v , the resulting syllable is circumflex. 
Thus : 


Singular: 


N. Y. 

-dhia 


-bhUa 

A. -dhiyam 

-dhyhm 
-dhya 

-bhtivam 

-bhvam 

I. -dhtyd 

-bhuvd 

-bhvh 

D. -dhtye 

-dhye 

-bhdve 

-bhvb 

Ab. G. - dMyaa 

-dhyda 

-bhuvas 

-bhvas 

L. -dhfyi 

-dhyi 

-bhuvi 

-bhv't 

Dual: 




N. A. Y. -dhfydu 

-dhydii 

-bhuvdu 

-bhvdh 

I. D. Ab. -dhibhydm 

-bhubhydm 

G. L. - dMyoa 

-dhyba 

-bhtivos 

-bhvba 


Plural: 

N. A. Y. -dMyaa -dhyhs 

I. -dhibhia 

D. Ab. - dhibhyaa 

-dhvydm 


G. 


L. 


-dhyhm 


-dhisu 


-bhtivaa -bhvha 

-bhubhia 
-bhubhyaa 
-bhuvdm 
-bhundm 

-bhusu 


-bhvam 


As to the admissibility of the fuller endings ai, as, and dm in the 
singular (feminine), grammatical authorities are somewhat at variance; but 
they are never found in the Veda, and have been omitted from the above 
scheme as probably unreal. 

If two consonants precede the final l or u , the dissyllabic forms, with 
iy and uv , are regularly written; after one consonant, the usage is varying. 
The grammarians prescribe iy and uv when the monosyllabic stem has more 
Whitney, Grammar. 8 
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the character of a noun, and y and v when it is more purely a verbal root 
with participial value. No such distinction, however, is to be seen in the 
Veda — where, moreover, the difference of the two forms is only graphic, 
since the yd and vd forms and the rest are always to be read as dissyllabic: 
id or id and ud or ua, and so on. 

353. A few further Yedic irregularities or peculiarities may be briefly 
noticed. 

Of the a-stems, the forms in as, am, d (du.) are sometimes to be read 
as dissyllables, aas, aam, aa . The dative of the stem used as infinitive is 
in at (as if a-\-e): thus, prakhydl, pratimdi , parddai. 

Irregular transfer of the accent to the ending in compounds is seen in 
a case or two: thus, avadyabhiya (RV.), ddhict (AY.). 

354. But compounds of the class above described are not 
infrequently transferred to other modes of inflection: the a 
shortened to a for a masculine stem, or declined like a stem 
of the derivative a-class (below, 365) as feminine ; the i and u 
shortened to i and u , and inflected as of the second declension. 

Thus, compound stems in -pa, -ja, -da, - stha, -bhu, and others, are 
found even in the Veda, and become frequent later; and sporadic cases from 
yet others occur: for example, prtapan, vayodhdis and ratnadhebhis, dhanasdis 
(all RV.); and, from % and u compounds, vesa^ris (TS .), dhrayas (RV.), 
gana$r{bhis (RV.), rtanibhyas (RV.) and sendmbhyas (VS.) and grdmanUbhis 
(TB.), suptind (AV.), citibhrave (TS.). Still more numerous are the feminines 
in a which have lost their root-declension: examples are prajd (of which 
the further compounds in part have root-forms), svadhd, craddhd, pratimd , 
and others. 

355. Polysyllabic Stems. Stems of this division of 
more than one syllable are very rare indeed in the later lang¬ 
uage, and by no means common in the earlier. The Rig-Veda, 
however, presents a not inconsiderable body of them; and as 
the class nearly dies out later, by the disuse of its stems or 
their transfer to other modes of declension, it may be best 
described on a Yedic basis. 

a. Of stems in a, masculines, half-a-dozen occur in the Veda: pdnthd, 
manthd, and rbhuksa are otherwise viewed by the later grammar: see below, 
433—4; UQand (nom. pr.) has the anomalous nom. sing, ugdnd (and loc. as 
well as dat. wpdne); mafia, ‘great’, is found only in accus. sing, and abund¬ 
antly in composition: atd, ‘frame’, has only dtdsu not derivable from dta. 

b. Of stems in i, over seventy are found in the Veda, nearly all femi¬ 
nines, and all accented on the final. Half of the feminines are formed from 
masculines with change of accent: thus, kalydni (m. kalydna ), purusi (m. 
piirusa)', others show no change of accent: thus, yam I (m. yamd) m , others still 
have no corresponding masculines: thus, nadi, laksmT, surmi. The masculines 
are about ten in number: for example, rathi, prdvi, stari, ah{, dpathi. 
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c. Of stems in u, the number is smaller: these, too, are nearly all 
feminines, and all accented on the final. The majority of them are the 
feminine adjectives in u to masculines in ft or u (above, 344): thus, caranyU , 
carisnu, jighatsu , madhu. A few are nouns in u , with change of accent: 
thus, agru (dgru), prddku (prddku), $va$ru (pmyura); or without change, as 
nrtu. And a few have no corresponding masculines: thus, tanu , vadhl Z, 
camu. The masculines are only two or three; namely, prd$U, krkadd$U, 
ma/csw(?); and their forms are of the utmost rarity. 

356. The mode of declension of these words may be il¬ 
lustrated by the following examples: rathi, m., ‘charioteer ; nadi, 
f., ‘stream’; tanu , f., ‘body’. 

No one of the selected examples occurs in all the forms: forms for which 
no example at all is quotable are put in brackets. No loc. sing, from any 
I-stem occurs, to determine what the form would be. The stem nadi is se¬ 
lected as example partly in order to emphasize the difference between the 
earlier language and the later in regard to the words of this division: nadi 
is later the model of derivative inflection. 


Singular: 


N. 

ratlns 

nadis 

tanUs 

A. 

raihiam 

nadiam 

tanuam 

I. 

rathid 

nadid 

taniid 

D. 

rathie 

nadie 

taniie 

Ab.G. 

rathfas 

nadias 

tam'ias 

L. 



tanui 

V. 

rathi (?) 

nadi 

tanu 

Dual: 

N. A. Y. 

rathxd 

nadid 

tantid 

I.D.Ab. 

[rathlbhydm] 

nadibhydm 

[tanubhydm] 

G. L. 

[rathto8] 

nadios 

tandos 

Plural: 

N. A. 

rathias 

nadias 

tanuas 

I. 

[rathTbhis] 

nadJbhis 

tanubhis 

D. Ab. 

[rathibhyas] 

nadibhyas 

tanubhyas 

G. 

ratfnndm 

nadinam 

tanundm 

L. 

[rathTsu] 

nadisu 

tanUsu. 


The cases — nadiam , tandam , etc. — are written above according to 
their true phonetic form, almost invariably belonging to them in the Yeda: 
in the written text, of course, the stem-final is made a semivowel, and the 
resulting syllable is circumflexed: thus, nadyhm, tanvhm , etc.; only, as 
usual, after two consonants the resolved forms iy and uv are written instead; 
and also where the combination yv would otherwise result: thus, cakrfyd, 
[agrdvdijJ and mitrdydvas. The ItY. really reads staryhm etc. twice, and 
tanvhs etc. four times; and such contractions are more often made in the 
AY. The ending d of the nom.-acc.-voc. du. is the equivalent of the later 
du. The nom. sing, in s from i-stems is found in the older language about 
sixty times, from over thirty stems. 


8* 
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357. Irregularities of form, properly so called, are very few in this 
division: cami, as loc. sing, (instead of camvi) occurs a few times; and 
there is another doubtful case or two of the same kind; the final u is regarded 
as pragrhya or uncombinable (138); tanui is lengthened to tanvh in a passage 
or two; -yuvas is once or twice abbreviated to -yds. 

358. The process of transfer to the other form of i and w-declension 
(below, 303 if.), which has nearly extinguished this category of words in the 
later language, has its beginnings in the Yeda ; but in RV. they are excessive¬ 
ly scanty: namely, dutiam , loc. sing., once, and $va$ruam, do., once, and 
dravitnud , instr. sing., with two or three other doubtful cases. In the 
Atharvan, wo find the acc. sing, kuhum , tanum, vadhum; the instr. sing. 
paldlid and one or two others; the dat. sing, vadhvdi , QvaQrudt, agruvdi ,* 
the abl.-gen. sing, punarbhuvds , prdakuds, ^va^ruds; and the loc. sing. 
tanudm (with anomalous accent). The accusatives plural in Is and U3 are 
nowhere met with. 

359. Adjective compounds from these words are very few; those which 
occur are declined like the simple stems: thus, hfranyavdQts and sahdsrastarls, 
dtaptatanus and sdrvatanus , all nom. sing, masculine. 

Stems ending in diphthongs. 

360. There are certain monosyllabic stems ending in diph¬ 
thongs, which are too few and too diverse in inflection to make 
a declension of, and which may be most appropriately disposed 
of here, in connection with the stems in 1 and u, with which 
they have most affinity. They are : 

stems in du: nau and gldu; 

stems in ai: rat; 

stems in o: go and dyo (or dyu, div ). 

361. a. The stem nail, f., £ ship’, is entirely regular, taking 
the normal endings throughout, and following the rules for 
monosyllabic accentuation (317) — except that the accus. pi. 
is said (it does not appear to occur in accented texts) to be 
like the nom. Thus: ndus, ndvam, ndva , nave, ndvds , navi; 
navdu, naubhyam, ndvos; navas, navas , naubhis, naubhyas, ndvam } 
nausu. 

The stem gldu , m., ‘ball’, is apparently inflected in the same way; but 
few of its forms have been met with in use. 

b. The stem rdi, f. (or m.), ‘wealth’, might be better described 
as rd with a union-consonant y (258) interposed before vowel 
endings, and is regularly inflected as such, with normal endings 
and monosyllabic accent. Thus: rhs , rkyam, rdyk, rdye, rayds, 
rdiyi; rayau, rabhyam , rdyos; rkyas, rayds, rdb/iis, rab/iyds, ray am, 
rdisu . But in the Yeda the accus. pi. is either ray as or ray as; 
for accus. sing, and pi. are also used the briefer forms rkm 
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362] 

(which alone is of Yedic occurrence) and rhs; and the gen. sing, 
is sometimes anomalously accented ray as. 

c. The stem go, m. or f., ‘bull’ or ‘cow’, is much more irreg¬ 
ular. In the strong cases, except accus. sing., it is strengthened 
to gau, forming (like nati) gdus , gZivaii, gavas. In accus. sing, 
and pi. it has (like rat) the brief forms gam and gas. The 
abl.-gen. sing, is gos (as if from gti). The rest is regularly 
made from go, with the normal endings, but with accent always 
remaining irregularly upon the stem: thus, gdva, gave, gdvi; 
gavos; gdvdm; gobliyam, gobhis, gobhyas, gosu. In the Yeda, 
another form of the gen. pi. is gondm; the nom. etc. du. is 
(as in all other such cases) also gava; and gam, gos, and gas 
are not infrequently to be pronounced as dissyllables. 

d. The stem dyo , f. (but in Y. usually m.), ‘sky, day’, is yet 
more anomalous, having beside it a simpler stem dyu, which 
becomes div before a vowel-ending. The native grammarians 
treat the two as independent words, but it is more convenient 
to put them together. The stem dyo is inflected precisely like 
go, as above described. The complete declension is as follows 
(with forms not actually met with in use bracketed): 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 


N. 

A. 

dyads / 

dfvam dydm \ 

[dfvdu] 

dyavdu 

dfvas 

divds , dyun 

dyavas 

[dyds] 

I. 

diva 

[dyavd] 



dydbhis 

[dydbhis] 

D. 

divS 

dydve ( 

Hdyubhydm 

dydbhydm] 

1 [dyubhyas 

dy6bhyas] 

Ab. 

divas 

dyds 



G. 

L. 

divas 

divf 

dy6s j 

dydvi 1 

j [divos 

dydvos] 

[divam 

[dydsu 

dydvdm] 

dydsu] 


The dat. 

sing, dydve 

is not found in the early language. 

Both dfvas 


and divas occur as accus. pi. in Y. As nom. etc. du., dyavd is, as usual, 
the regular Yedic form: once occurs dydvi (du.), as if a neuter form; and 
dyads is found once used as ablative. The cases dydus, dydm, and dyun 
(once) are read in Y. sometimes as dissyllables; and the first as accented 
vocative then becomes dydus (i. e. dfdus: see 314). 

e. Adjective compounds having diphthongal stems as final member 
are not numerous. For go we have gu in such a position in dgu , sugu, and 
a few others; and, correspondingly, rat seems to be reduced to ri in brhadraye 
and rdhddrayas (RY.). In revdnt (unless this is for rayivant ), rdf becomes re. 
In a few compounds, dyu or dyo is anomalously treated as first member: 
thus, dydusarhcita (AY.), dydurdd (K.), dydurlokd (£B.). 


B. Derivative stems in a. i, u. 

362. To this division belong all the a and ^-sterns 
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which have not been specified above as belonging to the 
other or root-word division; and also, in the later language, 
most of the l and u -stems of the other division, by transfer 
to a more predominant mode of inflection. Thus: 

a. The great mass of derivative feminine a-stems, sub¬ 
stantive and adjective. 

The inflection of these stems has maintained itself with little change 
through the whole history of the language, being almost precisely the same 
in the Vedas as later. 

b. The great mass of derivative feminine 2 -stems. 

This class is without exception in the later language. In the earlier, 
it suffers the exception pointed out above (355b]: that feminines made with 
change of accent follow this mode of declension only when the accent is not 
on the T: thus, tdvisl , pdrumi , pdliknl, rdhinl. 

The 2 -stems of this division in general are regarded as made by con¬ 
traction of an earlier ending in yd. Their inflection has become in the later 
language somewhat mixed with that of the other division, and so far different 
from the Vedic inflection: see below, 364, end. 

Very few derivative stems in l are recognized by the grammarians as 
declined like the root-division; the Vedic words of that class are, if retained 
in use, transferred to this mode of inflection. 

A very small number of masculine 2 -stems (half-a-dozen) are in the 
Veda declined as of the derivative division: they are a few rare proper 
names, matall etc.; and rastrl and sin (only one case each). 

c. The w-stems are few in number, and are transfers from 
the other division, assimilated in inflection to the great class of 
derivative 2 -stems (except that they retain the ending s of the 
nom. sing.). 

363. Endings. The points of distinction between this and the other 
division are as follows: 

In nom. sing, the usual s-ending is wanting: except in the u-stems 
and a very few 2 -stems — namely, laksml , tarl , tantri — which have pre¬ 
served the ending of the other division. 

The accus. sing, and pi. add simply m and s respectively. 

The dat., abl.-gen., and loc. sing, take always the fuller endings di 7 
as, dm; and these are separated from the final of the a-stems by an inter¬ 
posed y. 

Before the endings d of instr. sing, and os of gen.-loc. du., the final 
of a-stems is treated as if changed to e; but in the Veda, the instr. ending 
d very often (in nearly half the occurrences) blends with the final to d. 
The yd of 2 -stems is in a few Vedic examples contracted to 2 , and even 
to i. A loc. sing, in 2 occurs a few times. 
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In all the weakest cases above mentioned, the accent of an l or u-stem 
having acute final is thrown forward upon the ending. In the remaining 
case of the same class, the gen. pi., an is always interposed between stem 
and ending, and the accent remains upon the former (in RV., however, it 
is usually thrown forward upon the ending, as in i and n-stems). 

In voc. sing., final a becomes e; final i and u are shortened. 

In nom.-acc.-voc. du. and nom. pi. appears in i (and u )-stems a marked 
difference between the earlier and later language, the latter borrowing the 
forms of the other division. The du. ending du is unknown in RV., and 
very rare in AY.; the Yedic ending is l (a corresponding dual of w-stems 
does not occur). The regular later pi. ending as has only a doubtful ex¬ 
ample or two in RV., and a very small number in AY.; the case there (and 
it is one of very frequent occurrence) adds s simply; and though yas- forms 
occur in the Brahmanas, along with £s-forms, both are used indifferently as 
nom. and accus. Of a-stems, the du. nom. etc. ends in e, both earlier and 
later; in pi., of course, s-forms are indistinguishable from cw-forms. The 
RY. has a few examples of dsas for as. 

The remaining cases call for no remark. 

364. Examples of declension. As models of the 
inflection of derivative stems ending in long vowels, we 
may take WU send, f., ‘army’; ^FRJT icanya, f., ‘girl’; 


devi, f., 

‘goddess’; 

Singular: 

^J^vadhuy f., 

‘woman’. 


N. ^ 

wnr 


devi 

"n .rv_ 


A. 

send 

-X 

kanyh 

vadhus 

7PTFT 





senarn 

kanycim 

devim 

vad/ium 

I. 

WUJJ 

%Fum 

devyh 



senayd 

kanyaya 

vadlivh 

D. 



1^3* 


Ab. G. 

senaydi 

kanyhydi 

devyai 

vad/wdi 

H'tl'JIH 

drdIGTH 

"S. 




senayas 

kanyayds 

devytis 

vadhvUs 

L. 





Y. 

senayam 

kanyhydm 

— N 

devyhm. 

~x rs 

vadhvum 


drG 


m 

o 


sene 

kanye 

devi 

vadhu 
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Dual : 


N. A. Y. 

3R 

sene 

I. D.Ab. 

?RP-Tn^ 

senabliyani 

G.L. 

senayos 

Plural: 

N.V. 

WT\Vi 

•V 

senas 

*"x 

A. 

fFTTH 

senas 

— V 

I. 

senabhis 

*X 

D.Ab. 

senabliyas 

•N 

G. 

^FTRFT 

\ 

senandm 

L. 

O 

senasu 


kany'e 

devyai 

vadhvdu 

r *\ 

vadhubhyam 

•S 

vadhvos 

kanybbhyam 

kanyayos 

devhbhydm 

l^rra^ 

clevyos 

“X 

kany'as 

devyds 

^ n i r 

vadhvas 

vadhus 

vadhubhis 

r ^ 

vadhubhyas o 

kanyhs 

kanylibhis 

devis 

devlbhis 

devlbhyas 

kanyubhyas 

WTTFm 
\ * X1 


«N , X 

kanyanam 

devinam 

vadhunam 



5\O f 

kanyasu 

devisu 

vadhusu 


In the Yeda, vadhti is a stem belonging to the other division (like tanu , 
above, 356). 


365. Examples of Yedic forms are: 

1. a-stems: instr. sing, manisa (this simpler form is especially common 
from stems in td and za); nom. pi. va^dsas (about twenty examples : Lanman, 
p. 362); accus. pi. aramgamdsas (a case or two). Half the 6?tyas-cases are 
to be read as bhias; the dm of gen. pi. is a few times to be resolved into 
aam ; and the d and dm of nom. and accus. sing, are, very rarely, to be 
treated in the same manner. 

2. i-stems: instr. sing, cami, Qami; loc. gaun; nom. etc. du. dev T; 
nom. pi. devis; gen. pi. bahvlndm. The final of the stem is to be read as 
a vowel (not y) frequently, but not in the majority of instances: thus, devid , 
devias , deviam, rddasios. 

The sporadic instances of transfer between this division and the pre¬ 
ceding have been already sufficiently noticed. 

3. In the language of the Brahmanas, the abl.-gen. sing, ending as is 
almost unknown, and instead of it is used the dat. ending di. The assump¬ 
tion of the same substitution is suggested, but not required, in a few RY. 
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passages; and it is necessary once in AY. (iv. 5.6): svdpantv asydi jndtdyah, 
‘let her relatives sleep’. Brahmana examples are: tdsydi di$dh (TS.), ‘from 
that direction’; striydi payah (AB.), ‘woman’s milk’; dhenvdi va etdd retail 
(TB.), ‘that, forsooth, is the seed of the cow’; jydyasl ydjydydi (AB.), ‘superior 
to the ydjya . 

366. The noun stri , f., ‘woman’ (prohahly contracted from sutri, ‘gene- 
ratress’), follows a mixed declension: thus, stri, striyam or strim, striyd, 
striydi, striyas, striyam, stri,' striydu , stribhyam , striyos; striyas, striyas or 
stris, stiibhis, stribhyds, strindm, strisu (but the accusatives strim and stris 
are not found in the older language, and the voc. stri is not quotable). The 
accentuation is that of a root-word; the forms (conspicuously the nom. sing.) 
are those of the other division. 


Adjectives. 

367. a. The occurrence of original adjectives in long final 
vowels, and of compounds having as final member a stem of 
the first division, has been sufficiently treated above, so far as 
masculine and feminine forms are concerned. To form a neuter 
stem in composition, the rule of the later language is that the 
final long vowel be shortened; and the stem so made is to be 
inflected like an adjective in i or u (339, 341). 

Such neuter forms are very rare, and in the older language almost 
unknown. Of neuters from z-stems have been noted in the Veda only 
haripriyam, acc. sing, .(a masc. form), and suddhias , gen. sing, (same as 
masc. and fern.); from u-stems, only a few examples, and from stem-forms 
which might be masc. and fern, also: thus, vibhu, subhti , etc. (nom.-acc. 
sing.: compare 354); suptid and mayobhdvd, instr. sing.; and mayoblid, acc. 
pi. (compare purd: 342); from a-stems occur only half-a-dozen examples 
of a nom. sing, in as, like the masc. and fern. form. 

b. Compounds having nouns of the second division as 
final member are common only from derivatives in a; and these 
shorten the final to a in both masculine and neuter: thus, from 
a , ‘not*, and praja , ‘progeny’, come the masc. and neut. stem 
apraja, fern, apraja , ‘childless’. Such compounds with nouns 
in x and u are said to be inflected in masc. and fern, like the 
simple words (only with in and un in acc. pi. masc.); but the 
examples given by the grammarians are fictitious. The stem 
stri is directed to be shortened to -stri for all genders. 

C 368. It is convenient to give a complete paradigm, 
for all genders, of an adjective-stem in ^ a. We take for 
the purpose qm papa , ‘evil’, of which the feminine is usu¬ 
ally made in ETT a in the later language, but in in the 
older. 
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Singular: 




m. n. 

f. 

f. 

N. 

qro wi 

^TFTT 

qim 


papas papdm 

pciph 

pdpi 

A. 


<TFTFF 

% 

qTTPT 

% 


papdm 

pap am 

paplm 

I. 

TO 

wrn 

TTQTT 


pdpena 

papaya 

pdpyd 

D. 

'TM'T 

mimiu 

wSt 


paphya 

papaydi 

papydi 

Ab. 





papat 

papayas 

, papyds 

G. 

wm 




papdsya 

_ t _*' s 

papayas 

pdpyas 

L. 

'TPT 


WdJT\ 


pape 

paphydm 

papydm 

y. 

Wi 

m 

qifq 


phpa 

pape 

pdpi 


Dual: 



n. a.v. 

CfFTf 'TA 

m 

qroft 


papau pape 

pape 

papyau 

I.D. Ab. 





paphbhyam 

pdphblxydm 

paphbhyam 

G.L. 



•N 


pdpdyos 

pdpdyos 

papyds 


Plural: 



N. 

qrqm wm 


mam 

*s 


r r 

papas papani 

papas 

pdpyas 

A. 


wm 

f *s 

CTFTl?T 

*s 


papan papani 

papas 

papis 

I. 


'Tf'TTpTO^ 



papais 

pdpabhis 

pdpibhis 

D. Ab. 





papebhyas 

pdpabliyas 

pdplbhyas 
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G. 


mwm 


MnHih 


^T r TFTFT 


— i - N 

papanam 


_ t _ x 

papanam 

tTFJFT 

_ r* 
pap asu 



L. 



^TFTFT 

o 


papesu 



Declension IV, 


Stems in r for ar)* 


369. This declension is a comparatively limited one, 
being almost entirely composed of derivative nonns formed 
with the suffix cl tr (or cTJ“ tar), which makes masculine 
nomina agentis (used also participially), and a few nouns of 
relationship. 

But it includes also a few nouns of relationship not made 
with that suffix : namely devr, m., svasr and nanandr, f. ; and, 
besides these, nr, m., stf (in V.), m., usr (in V.), f., savyastkr, 
m., and the feminine numerals tisr and catasr (for which, see 
chap. VI.). The feminines in tr are only matr, duhitf , and yhtr. 

The inflection of these stems is quite closely analogous with 
that of stems in i and u (second declension); its peculiarity, as 
compared with them, consists mainly in the treatment of the 

stem itself, which has a double form, fuller in the strong cases, 
briefer in the weak ones. 

370. Forms of the Stem. In the weak cases (excepting 

the loc. sing.) the stem-final is r, which in the weakest cases, 
or before a vowel-ending, is changed regularly to r (129). 
But as regards the strong cases, the stems of this declension 
fall into two classes : in one of them — which is very much 
the larger, containing all the nomina agentis, and also the nouns 
of relationship naptr and svdsr, and the irregular words stf and 
savyastkr — the r is vriddhied, or becomes dr; in the other, 
containing most of the nouns of relationship, with nr and usr, 

the r is gunated, or changed to ar. In both classes, the loc. 

sing, has ar as stem-final. 

371. Endings. These are in general the normal, but 

with the following exceptions : 

The nom. sing. (masc. and fem.) ends always in d (for original ars ). 
The voc. sing, ends in ar. 

The accus. sing, adds am to the (strengthened) stem; the accus. pi. 
has (like i and w-stems) n as masc. ending and s as fem. ending, with the 
r lengthened before them. 
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The abl.-gen. sing, changes r to ur (or us: 109, end). 

The gen. pi. (as in i and w-stems) inserts n before am, and lengthens 
the stem-final before it. But the r of nr may also remain short. 

The above are the rules of the later language. The older presents cer¬ 
tain deviations from them. Thus: 

The ending in nom. etc. du. is (as universally in the Yeda) regularly a 
instead of du (only ten du-forms in RV.). 

The i of loc. sing, is lengthened to i in a few words: thus, kartarl. 

In the gen. pi., the RY. has once svasrdm, without inserted n; and 
naram instead of nrnam is frequent. 

Other irregularities of nr are the sing. dat. nare , gen. ndras , and loc. 
nari. The Yeda writes always nrnam in gen. pi., but its r is in a majority 
of cases metrically long. 

The stem usr, f., ‘dawn', has the voc. sing, usar , the gen. sing, usras; 
and the accus. pi. also usras, and loc. sing, usrdm (which is metrically 
trisyllabic: usrdm ), as if in analogy with l and ii-stems. Once occurs usrf 
in loc. sing., but it is to be read as if the regular trisyllabic form, usdri 
(for the exchange of s and s, see 181 a). 

From sir come only tdras (apparently) and strbhis. 

In the gen.-loc. du., the r is almost always to be read as a separate 
syllable, r, before the ending os: thus, pitrds , etc. On the contrary, ndnandari 
is once to be read ndndndri . f 

For neuter forms, see below, 378. 

372. Accent. The accentuation follows closely the rules 
for i and t^-stems: if on the final of the stem, it continues, as 
acute, on the corresponding syllable throughout, except in the 
gen. pi., where it may be (and in the Yeda always is) thrown 
forward upon the ending; where, in the weakest cases, f becomes 
r, the ending has the accent. The two monosyllabic stems, nr 
and str , do not show the monosyllabic accent: thus (besides the 
forms already given above), nrbhis, nfsu. 

373. Examples of declension. As models of this 
mode of inflection, we may take from the first class (with 

ar in the strong forms) the stems ^TrT dalr , m., 1 giver’, 
and svasr , {., lister’; from the second class (with 

ar in the strong forms) the stem fef pitf, m., ‘father’. 


Singular: 


N. 

5JrTT 

FWT 

TOT 

A. 

data 

svdsa 

pita 



TO^ 


da tar am 

svasaram 

pitaram 
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1. 

^ 1 


mi 


datra 

svasra 

pitrh 

D. 



m 


datre 

svasre 

pitre 

Ab. G. 


^31 

%T 


datur 

svasar 

pitur 

L. 

WTT 

FTHT{ 



ddtari 

sv&sari 

pitari 

V. 





datar 

svasar 

pitar 

Dual: 








N. A. V. 

STrUTT 


IMH^I 


dathrau 

svdsarau 

pitdrau 

I. D. Ab. 





ddtfbhyam 

svAsrbhyam 

pitrbhyam 

G.L. 





ddtros 

svdsros 

pitros 

Plural 




N. V. 



Nrl^ 


dataras 

svasaras 

pitdras 

A. 

W-s 

£ *\ 



datrn 


pitrn 

I. 

^TcTR^ 

L *\ 

ftrriHH 

C. N 


datrbhis 

svasrbhis 

pitfbhis 

D.A1). 


“JFRJH 

C. 

ftrP-im 

c. 


datrbhyas 

svasrbhyas 

pitrbhyas 

G. 

^ITR 

Vc^UII^ 



datfnam 

svdsfndm 

pifrn&m 

L. 



TTrTT 

bO 


datfsu 

SvdsrSU 

pitrsu 


The feminine stem ^TfcT matf, ‘mother’, is inflected pre¬ 
cisely like excepting that its accusative plural is 

JTTcTFT matfs . 

£ ^ 
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The peculiar Yedic forms have been sufficiently instanced above; the 
only ones of other than sporadic occurrence being the nom. etc. du. ddtard , 
svdsdrd, pitard, and the gen. pi. of nr, naram. 

374. The stem krostf , m., ‘jackal’ (lit’ly ‘howler’), substi¬ 
tutes in the middle cases the corresponding forms of krostu. 

375. Neuter forms. The grammarians prescribe a com¬ 
plete neuter declension also for bases in tr, precisely accordant 
with that of vhri or mdd/iu (above, 339, 341). Thus, for ex¬ 
ample : 



Sing. 

Du. 

Plur. 

N. A. 

dhatr 

dhdtrnl 

dhatrni 

I. 

dhdtfna 

dhdtrbhydm 

dhdtrbhis 

G. 

dhdtrnas 

dhdtfnos 

dhdtfnam 

V. 

dhatr , dhatar 

dhatrni 

dhatrni. 


The weakest cases, however (as of i and w-stems used ad- 
jectively: 344), are allowed also to be formed like the corre¬ 
sponding masculine cases: thus, dhatr a etc. 

No such neuter forms chance to occur in the Veda, but they begin to 
appear in the Brahmanas, under influence of the common tendency (compare 
Germ. Better , Retterin; Fr. menteur , menteuse } to give the nomen agentis a 
more adjective character, making it correspond in gender with the noun 
which it (appositively) qualifies. Thus, we have in TB. bhartr and janayitf, 
qualifying antariksam ; and bhartfni and janayitfni, qualifying ndksatrdni ; as, 
in M., grahltfni , qualifying indriydni. 

When a feminine noun is to be qualified in like manner, the usual 
feminine derivative in l is employed: thus, in TB., bhartryds and bhartrydd , 
janayitryds and janayitrydd , qualifying apah and ahordtre ; and such in¬ 
stances are not uncommon. 

The RV. shows the same tendency very curiously once in the accus. 
pi. mdtfn , instead of mdtfs, in apposition with masculine nouns (RV. x. 35.2). 

Other neuter forms in RV. are sthdtdr , gen. sing., dhmdtdri , loc. sing.; 
and for the nom. sing., instead of -tr, a few more or less doubtful cases, 
sthdtar, sthdtur , dhartdri (Lanman, p. 422). 

Adjectives. 

376. a. There are no original adjectives of this declension : 
for the quasi-adjectival character of the nouns composing it, see 
above (378. The feminine stem is made by the suffix 1 : thus, 
datri , dlidtri. 

b. Roots ending in r (like those in i and u: 345) add 
a t to make a declinable stem, when occurring as final member 
of a compound: thus, karmakrt [ykr), vajrabhrt (j /bhr), balihft 
(y/ir). From some r-roots, also, are made stems in ir and ur : 
see below, 383 a, b. 
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e. Nouns in r as finals of adjective compounds are in¬ 
flected in the same manner as when simple, in the masculine 
and feminine; in the neuter, they would doubtless have the 
peculiar neuter endings in nom.-acc.-voc. of all numbers. 

Declension V. 

Stems ending in Consonants. 

377. All stems ending in consonants may properly be 
classed together, as forming a single comprehensive declen¬ 
sion; since, though some of them exhibit peculiarities of 
inflection, these have to do almost exclusively with the stem 
itself, and not with the declensional endings. 

378. In this declension, masculines and feminines of 
the same final are inflected precisely alike; and neuters are 
peculiar (as usually in the other declensions) only in the 
nom.-acc.-voc. of all numbers. 

The majority of consonantal stems, however, are not 
inflected in the feminine, but form a special feminine deriv¬ 
ative stem in | i (never in STT a), by adding that ending to 
the weak form of the masculine. 

Exceptions are in general the stems of divisions A and B 
— namely, the radical stems etc., and those in as and is and us. 
For special cases, see below. 

379. Variations, as between stronger and weaker forms, 
are very general among consonantal stems: either of two 
degrees (strong and weak), or of three (strong, middle, and 
weakest): see above, 311. 

The peculiar neuter forms, according to the usual rule 
(311), are made in the plural from the strong stem, in sin¬ 
gular and dual from the Veak — or, when the gradation 
is threefold, in singular from the middle stem, in dual 
from the weakest. 

As in the case of stems ending in short vowels (< asyctni , 
varini , mdd/iuni, datfni , etc.), a nasal sometimes appears in the 
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special neuter plural cases which is found nowhere else in in¬ 
flection. Thus, from the stems in as, is, us, the nom. etc. pi. 
in -ami, -ihsi, -unsi are very common at every period. Accord¬ 
ing to the grammarians, the radical stems etc. (division A) are 
treated in the same way; but examples of such neuters are of 
excessive rarity in the older language; no Vedic text offers one, 
and in the Brahmanas have been noted only -hunti (AB. vii. 2), 
-vrnti (PB. xvi. 2.7 et al.), and -bhcinji (KB. xxvii. 7): it may 
be questioned whether they are not late analogical formations. 

380. The endings are throughout those given above 
(310) as the "normal”. 

By the general law as to finals (150), the s of the nom. sing, 
masc. and fern, is always lost; and irregularities of treatment 
of the final of the stem in this case are not infrequent. 

The gen. and abl. sing, are never distinguished in form 
from one another — nor are, by ending, the nom. and accus. pi. : 
but these sometimes differ in stem-form, or in accent, or in both. 

381. Change in the place of the accent is limited to mon¬ 
osyllabic stems and the participles in dnt (accented on the final). 
For details, see below, under divisions A and E. 

A few of the compounds of the root anc or ac show an irregular shift 
of accent in the oldest language: see below, 410. 

382. For convenience and clearness of presentation, it 
will be well to separate from the general mass of conson¬ 
antal stems certain special classes which show kindred pe¬ 
culiarities of inflection, and may be best described together. 
Thus: 

B. Derivative stems in as, is, us; 

C. Derivative stems in an (an, man, van); 

D. Derivative stems in in (in, min, vin); 

E. Derivative stems in ant (ant, mant, vant); 

F. Perfect active participles in vans; 

G. Comparatives in yas. 

There remain, then, to constitute division A, especially 
radical stems, or those identical in form with roots, to¬ 
gether with a comparatively small number of others which 
are inflected like these. 

They will be taken up in the order thus indicated. 
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A. Root-stems, and those inflected like them. 

383. The stems of this division may he classified as 
follows: 

a. Root-stems, having in them no demonstrable element 
added to a root: thus, fc, ‘verse’; gir, ‘song’ ; pdd, ‘foot’; 
dig , ‘direction’; mdh (V.), ‘great’. 

Such stems, however, are not always precisely identical in form with 
the root: thus, vac from yvac , srdj from y$rj, mus from ymus, vri$ from 
yvraQC (?), us from yvas * shine’j — and from roots in final r come stems 
in ir and ur: thus, gir , a-rfr, stir; jur, tur , dhur , pur , mwr, stur; and 
psur from ypsar. 

With these may be ranked the stems with reduplicated root, as cikit , 
yaviyddh, vdnivan , sasydd. 

Words of this division in uncompounded use are tolerably frequent in 
the older language: thus, in RV. are found more than a hundred of them; 
in AY., about sixty; but in the classical Sanskrit the power of using any 
root at will in this way is lost, and the examples are comparatively few. 
In all periods, however, the adjective use as final of a compound is very 
common (see below, 401). 

b. Stems made by the addition of if to a final short vowel 
of a root. 

No proper root-stem ends in a short vowel, although there are (above, 
354) examples of transfer of such to vowel-declensions; but i or u or r 
adds a t to make a declinable form: thus, -jit, -p rdt , -krt. Roots in r, 
however, as has just been seen, also make stems in ir or ur . 

As regards the frequency and use of these words, the same is true as 
was stated above respecting root-stems. The Yeda offers examples of nearly 
thirty such formations, a few of them (mit , rit , stilt, hrut, vrt, and dyut if 
this is taken from dyu) in independent use. . Of roots in r, kr, dhr, dhvr , 
bhr, vr, sr, spr , hr, hvr add the t. The roots gd (or gam) and han also 
make -gdt and -hdt by addition of the t to an abbreviated form in a (thus, 
adhvagdt , dyugdt , navagdt , and sarhhdt). 

As to the infinitive use of various cases of the root-noun in these two 
forms, see chap. XIII. 

c. Monosyllabic (also apparently reduplicated) stems not cer¬ 
tainly connectible with any verbal root in the language, but 
having the aspect of root-stems, as containing no traceable suffix : 
thus, tvdc , ‘skin’ ; pdth , 'road’; hfd , 'heart’ ; dip , ‘water’; Us, 
‘mouth’; kakubh and kakud , ‘summit’. 

Thirty or forty such words are found in the older language, and some 
of them continue in later use, while others have been transferred to other 
modes of declension or have become extinct. 

d. Stems more or less clearly derivative, but made with 
suffixes of rare or even isolated occurrence. Thus: 
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1. derivatives (V.) from prepositions with the suffix vat: arvavat, avat, 
udvat, nivdt, paravdt, pravdt, samvat; 

2. derivatives (V.) in tat (perhaps abbreviated from tdti), in a few iso¬ 
lated forms: thus, upardtdt, devdtdt, vrkdtat, satydtat, sarvatdt; 

3. other derivatives in t, preceded by various vowels: thus, vehat , vdhdt , 
sravdt, saQcdt, vaghat; ndpdt; tadtt, divtt, yosft, rohti, sarit, harit; marut; 
yakrt, pdkrt; and the numerals for ‘30, 40, 50’, trin^dt etc. (475); 

• 4. stems in ad: thus, drsad, dhrsdd, bhasdd, vanad, $ardd; 

5. stems in j, preceded by various vowels: thus, trsndj, dhrsaj , sanaj; 
utfj, vantj, bhurfj, ninfj (?); asrj; 

6. a few stems ending in a sibilant apparently formative: thus, jnds, 
- das , Mas, mas, bhTs; 

7. a remnant of unclassifiable cases, such as vistap, v{pa$, kaprth , 
Qurudh , isfdh, prksudh, raghat(?). 

384. Gender. The root-stems are regularly feminine as 
nomen actionis, and masculine as nomen agentis (which is probably 
only a substantive use of their adjective value: below, 400). 
But the feminine noun, without changing its gender, is often 
also used concretely: e. g., druh f. ( ydruh, ‘be inimical’) means 
‘harming, enmity’, and also ‘harmer, hater, enemy’ — thus 
bordering on the masculine value. And some of the feminines 
have a completely concrete meaning. Through the whole divis¬ 
ion, the masculines are much less numerous than the feminines, 
and the neuters rarest of all. 

The independent neuter stems are hfd (also -hard), dam, vdr, sv&r, 
mas ‘flesh’, as ‘mouth J , bhds, dds, and the indeclinables pam and yds: also 
the derivatives yakrt, cakrt , asrj. 

385. Strong and weak stem-forms. The distinc¬ 
tion of these two classes of forms is usually made either 
by the presence or absence of a nasal, or by a difference 
in the quantity of the stem-vowel, as long or short; less 
often, by other methods. 

386. A nasal appears in the strong cases of the follow¬ 
ing words: 

a. Compounds having as final member the root ac or anc: see below, 
407 ff.; — b. The stem yuj, sometimes (V.): thus, nom. sing, yun (for 
yunk), accus. ytinjam, du. yunjd (but also yujam and yujd)', — c. The 
stem -dr$, as final of a compound (V.); but only in the nom. sing, masc., 
and not always: thus, anyddrn, idfn, kldrn, sadfn and pratisadrn: but also 
idrk, tadrk , svardrk , etc.; — d. For path and pums , which substitute more 
extended stems, and for dant, see below, 394— 6 . 

387. The vowel a is lengthened in strong cases as follows: 
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a. Of the roots vac, sac, sap, nabh, pas, in a few instances (V.), at the 
end of compounds; — b. Of the roots vah and sah , but irregularly: see 
below, 403—5; — C. Of ap 'water" (see 303) 5 also in its compound rltybp; 
— d. Of pad , ‘foot’: in the compounds of this word, in the later language, 
the same lengthening is made in the middle cases also; and in RV. and AV. 
the nom. sing. neut. is both -pat and -pat, while -pddbhis and -pdtsu occur 
in the Brahmanas; — e. Of nas, ‘nose’; — f. Sporadic cases (Y.) are : 
ydj (?), voc. sing.; pdthds and -rdpas, accus. pi.; vanlvdnas , nom. pi. The 
strengthened forms bhaj and raj are constant, through all classes of cases. 

388. Other modes of differentiation, by elision of a or 
contraction of the syllable containing it, appear in a few stems : 

a. In -han: see below, 402; — b. In ksam (V.), along with prolong¬ 
ation of a: thus, ksamd du., ksamas pi.; ksamd instr. sing., ksami loc. 
sing., ksmds abl. sing.; — c. In dvar , contracted (Y.) to dur in weak cases 
(but with some confusion of the two classes); — d. In scar, which becomes 
(RY.) sur in weak cases: later it is indeclinable. 

389. The endings are as stated above (380). 

Respecting their combination with the final of the stem, as 

well as the treatment of the latter when it occurs at the end of 
the word, the rules of euphonic combination (chap. III.) are to 
be consulted; they require much more constant and various 
application here than anywhere else in declension. 

Attention may be called to a few exceptional cases of combination (V.): 
mddbMs and mddbhyds from mas ‘month’; the wholly anomalous padbhfs (RV. 
and VS.: AV. has always padbhts ) from pad; and sarat and sarddbhyas cor¬ 
responding to a nom. pi. sardghas (instead of sardhas: 222). Dan is appar¬ 
ently for dam, by 143, end. Agnidh is abbreviated from agni-idh . 

According to the grammarians, neuter stems, unless they end in a nasal 
or a semivowel, take in nom.-acc.-voc. pi. a strengthening nasal before the 
final consonant. But no such cases from neuter noun-stems appear ever to 
have been met with in use; and as regards adjective stems ending in a root, 
see above, 379. 

390. Monosyllabic stems have the regular accent of such, 
throwing the tone forward upon the endings in the weak cases. 

But the accusative plural has its normal accentuation as a 
weak case, upon the ending, in only a minority (hardly more 
than a third) of the stems: namely in clatds , pathas, pctdds, 
nidas , apds, usds, jnasds, pumsds , masas , mahds; and sometimes 
in vdcds, srucas, hrutds, sridhds , ksapds, vipas, durds, isas , dvisds , 
druhds (beside vacas etc.). 

Exceptional instances, in which a weak case has the tone on the stem, 
occur as follows: sddd , nddbhyas , tana (also tand) and tune, rdne and rdnsu, 
vdnsu , svdni , vfpas, ksami , surd and suras (but sure), dnhas, and vanas and 
brhas (in vdnaspdti , brhaspdti). On the other hand, a strong case is accented 

9* 
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on the ending in mahds, nom. pi., and kdsam (AY. : perhaps a false reading). 
And presd, instr. sing., is accented as if pres were a simple stem, instead of 
pra-is. Vimrdhah is of doubtful character. For the sometimes anomalous 
accentuation of stems in ac or anc , see 410. 

\ 391. Examples of inflection. As an example of 
normal monosyllabic inflection, we may take the stem 
cjTtl vac, f., ‘voice 5 (from ys^vac, with constant prolong¬ 
ation); of inflection with strong and weak stem, p^d, 
m., ‘foot 5 ; of polysyllabic inflection, H '\y\jnarutj m., ‘wind 5 
or ‘wind-god 5 ; of a monosyllabic root-stem in composition, 
f%RcT trivrt , ‘three-fold 5 , in the neuter. Thus: 


L \ 

Singular: 


N. V. 


ctTf 

pad 


vak 

A. 


Wi 


vacant 

padarn 

I. 

3FIT 



vacs, 

pada 

D. 




vace 

pade 

Ab. G. 




vdcds 

padds 

L. 


r 


vdci 

padi 


Dual: 


N. A. Y. 

STRT 



vacdu 

phddu ' 

I. D. Ab. 

snrarrc 


G. L. 

vdgbhyam 

padbhy&m 




vdcos 

pados 


Plural: 


N.V. 




, 

vac as 

padas 

A. 

"s , 



vacas, vacas 

padds 


f 


’’Ft 

C "N. 

marut 

trivrt 


• s * N - 

marutam 

trivrt 


L 

marutd 

trivftd 


fqqn 

_ C 

marute 

trivrte 


c. *s. 

mar utas 

trivrtas 


raqra 

t 

maruti 

trivrti 


TWFrft 

C 

marutau 

trivrti 


c *\ 

marudbhydm 

trivfdbhyam 

H (id 1^ 

|*NHIU 

C 

marutos 

trivftos 


C. 

marutas 

trivrnti 

fS 

H 

c. 

marutas 

trivrnti 
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I. 


M 1 h H 


. ° > 


vcigbhis 

padbhis 

maritdbhis 

trivfdbhis 

D.Ab. 

TO 

'TsTH 


c. -v 


vagbhyds 

padbhyas 

nutritdbhyas 

trivfdbhyas 

G. 



H 

H^cTR 

c. 


vacant 

padkm 

marutdm 

trivftam 

L. 

O 

O 


c. o 


vaksit 

patsii 

marittsu 

trivftsu 


392. The steins in ir and ur, and is and us, lengthen their 
vowel (245 b) when their final is followed by another consonant, 
and also in the nom. sing, (where the following s is lost): thus, 
from gir, f., ‘song’, gir (gih), giram, gir a etc. ; girau , girbhyam, 
girds; gir as, girbhis, girbhyds, giram , girsu (165); and so pur, 
pitram, purbhis, pursit; and atfis, acisam, acisa, agirbhis, adihsu; 
and so on. 

393. The stem dp, f., ‘ water’, is inflected only in the 
plural, and with dissimilation of its final before b/i to d (15Id): 
thus, apas, apds , adbhis , adbhyds , apam, apsit . 

But RV. has the sing, instr. apd and gen. apds. In AY. often, and 
in an instance or two in RV., the nom. and accus. pi. forms are confused 
in use, dpas being employed as accus., and (in an instance or two) apds as 
nominative. 

394. The stem pums, m., ‘man’, is very irregular, sub¬ 
stituting pitmans in the strong cases, and losing its s (necessarily) 
before initial bh of a case-ending, and likewise (by analogy with 
this, or by an abbreviation akin with that noticed at 231) in 
the loc. plural. The vocative is (in accordance with that of the 
somewhat similarly inflected perfect participles: below, 462 a) 
pitman in the later language, but pumas in the earlier. Thus : 
pitman, pitmahsam , pumsa, pumse, pumsds, pumsi, pitman; pitm - 
ahsau, pumbhyam, pumsos; pitmans as, pumsds , pumbhis, pumbhyds , 
pums am, pumsit . 

The accentuation of the weak forms, it will he noticed, is that of a true 
monosyllabic stem. The forms with bh-e ndings nowhere occur in the older 
language, nor do they appear to have been cited from the later. As to the 
retention of s unlingualized in the weakest cases (whence necessarily follows 
that in the loc. pi.), see 183. 

395. The stem path, m., ‘road’, is defective in declension, 
forming only the weakest cases, while the strong are made from 
pdntlia or pdnthan , and the middle from patlil: see under an - 
stems, below, 433. 
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396. The stem cl&nt, m., 'tooth’, is perhaps of participial 
origin, and has, like a participle, the forms ddnt and ddt, strong 
and weak: thus (V.), ddn, ddntam , data , etc. ; datas acc. pi. 
etc. But in the middle cases it has the monosyllabic and not 
the participial accent: thus, dadbhis , dadbhyds. In nom. pi. 
occurs also - datas instead of -dantas. By the grammarians, the 
strong cases of this word are required to be made from ddnta. 

397. A number of other words of this division are de¬ 
fective, making part of their inflection from stems of a differ¬ 
ent form. 

Thus, hfd, n., ‘heart’, mdhs or mds, n., ‘meat’, mds, m., ‘month’, 
nds , f., ‘nose’, nip, f., ‘night’ (not found in the older language), prt , f., 
‘army’, are said by the grammarians to lack the nom. of all numbers and 
the accus. sing, and du. (the neuters, of course, the acc. pi. also), making 
them respectively from hfdaya, mdhsd, masa, nasikd, nipd, pftand . But the 
usage in the older language is not entirely in accordance with this require¬ 
ment : thus, we find mds, ‘flesh’, accus. sing.; mas, ‘month’, nom. sing.; 
and ndsd, ‘nostrils’, du. From prt occurs only the loc. pi. prtsti and (RV., 
once) the same case with double ending, prtsdsu. 

398. On the other hand, certain stems of this division, 
allowed by the grammarians a full inflection, are used to fill up 
the deficiencies of tho^e of another form. 

Thus, asrj , n., ‘blood’, Q&krt , n., ‘ordure’, ydkrt, n., ‘liver’, d6s, n. 
(also m.), ‘fore-arm’, have beside them defective stems in an: see below, 
432. Of none of them, however, is anything but the nom.-acc. sing, found 
in the older language, and other cases later are but very scantily represented. 

Of ds , n., ‘mouth’, and tid, ‘water’, only a case or two are found, in 
the older language, beside dsdn and dsyh, and udan and tidaka (432). 

399. Some of the alternative stems mentioned above are instances of 
transition from the consonant to a vowel declension: thus, ddnta , masa . 
A number of other similar cases occur, sporadically in the older language, 
more commonly in the later. Such are pada, -mdda, -dd$a, bhrdjd, vistapa , 
dvdra and dura , pura, dhura , -drpa, ndsd, nidd, ksipd , ksapa, d$a, and 
perhaps a few others. 

A few irregular stems will find a more proper place under the head of 
Adjectives. 


Adjectives. 

400. Original adjectives having the root-form are compar¬ 
atively rare even in the oldest language. 

About a dozen are quotable from the RV., for the most part only in a 
few scattering cases. But mah , ‘great’, is common in RV., though it dies 
out rapidly later. It makes a derivative feminine stem, mahi, which con¬ 
tinues in use, as meaning ‘earth’ etc. 
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401. But compound adjectives, having a root as final 
member, with the value of a present participle, are abundant 
in every period of the language. 

Possessive adjective compounds, also, of the same form, 
are not very rare: examples are yat&sruc , Svith offered bowl’; 
shryatvac, ‘sun-skinned’; cdtuspad, e four-footed; suhhrd , ‘kind- 
hearted, friendly’; rityap (i. e. riti-ap ), ‘having streaming waters’; 
sahdsradvar, ‘furnished with a thousand doors’. 

The inflection of such compounds is like that of the simple root-stems, 
masculine and feminine being throughout the same, and the neuter varying 
only in the nom.-acc.-voc. of all numbers. 

Only rarely is a derivative feminine stem in l formed: in the older 
language, only from the compounds with ac or anc (407 ff.), those with han 
(402), and those with pad , as ekapadl , dvipddl. 

Irregularities of inflection appear in the following: 


402. The root han, ‘slay’, as final of a compound, is in¬ 
flected somewhat like a derivative noun in an (below, 420 ff.), 
becoming ha in the nom. sing., and losing its n in the middle 
cases and its a in the weakest cases (but only optionally in the 
loc. sing.). Further, when the vowel is lost, h in contract with 
following n reverts to its original gh . Thus : 


Singular. 

Dual. 

Plural. 

vrtrnha 

| vrtrahdnau 

vrtrahdnas 

vrtrahanam 

vrtraghnds 

vrtraghna 

| 

vrtrahdbhis 

vrtraghne 

i 

\vrtrahdbhydm 

> vrtrahdbhyas 

l vrtraghnds 

vrtraghni , -Mm 

J 

| vrtraghnds 

vrtraghnam 

vrtrahdsu 

vrtrahan 

vrtrahanau 

vrtrahanas. 


N. 

A. 

I. 

D. 

Ah. 

G. 

L. 

Y. 

As to the change of n to n, see 193, 195. 

A feminine is made by adding i to, as usual, the stem-form shown in 
the weakest cases: thus, vrtraghm . 

An accus. pi. -hanas (like the nom.) also occurs. Vrtrahdbhis (RV., 
once) is the only middle case-form quotable from the older language. Trans¬ 
itions to the a-declension begin already in the Veda: thus, to - hd (RV., 
AY.), -ghnd (RV.), - hana . 


403. The root vah , ‘carry’, at the end of a compound is 
said by the grammarians to be lengthened to vah in both the 
strong and middle cases, and contracted in the weakest cases to 
uh , which with a preceding a-vowel becomes au (137 d): thus, 
from havyavah , ‘sacrifice-bearing’ (epithet of Agni\ havyavut, 
havyavaham , havyauha , etc.; havyavahau , havyavudbhyam , havyauhos; 
havyavahas , havyauhas, havyavmbhis, etc. And gvetavdh (not quot- 
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able) is said to be further irregular in making the nom. sing, 
in vas and the vocative in vas or vas. 

In the earlier language, only strong forms of compounds with vah have 
been found to occur: namely, - vat , - vdham , -vdhdu or -vdha, and -vdhas. 
TS. has the irregular nom. sing, pasthavdt. 

404. Of very irregular formation and inflection is one 
common compound of vah, namely anadvah [anas -f- vah, burden- 
bearing’ or ‘cart-drawing’: i. e. ‘ox’). Its stem-form in the 
strong cases is anadvah , in the weakest anaduli , and in the 
middle anadud (perhaps by dissimilation from anadud). Moreover, 
its nom. and voc. sing, are made in van and van (as if from 
a fltm^-stem). Thus : 



Singular. 

Dual. 

Plural. 

N. 

anadvan j 

|anadvdhau 

anadvahas 

A. 

anadvdham ) 

anaddhas 

I. 

anaduhd 1 

| 

anadddbhis 

D. 

Ab. 

anaduhe 

|anaduhas \ 

l anadudbhyam 

J anadudbhyas 

G. 

j anaddhos 

anaddhdm 

L. 

anadtihi | 

anaddtsu 

V. 

dnadvan 

dnadvdhdu 

dnadvdhas 


Anadudbhyas (AV., once) is the only middle case-form quotable from 
the older language. 

The corresponding feminine stem (of very infrequent occurrence) is either 
anaduhi (QB.) or anadvdhl (K.). 

405. The root sah, ‘overcome’, has in the Veda a double irregularity: 
its s is changeable to s even after an a-vowel — as also in its single oc¬ 
currence as an independent adjective (RV., tvdm sat) — while it sometimes 
remains unchanged after an i or u-vowelj and its a is either prolonged or 
remains unchanged, in both strong and weak cases. The quotable forms are: 
-sat, -sdham or -sdham or - sdham , - sahd , -sake or -sahe, -sahas or -sdhas 
or - sdhas; - sdhd (du.); -sahas or - sdhas . 

406. The compound avaydj (yyaj , ‘make offering’), ‘a certain priest’ or 
(BR.) ‘a certain sacrifice’, is said to form the nom. and voc. sing, avayas , 
and to make its middle cases from avayas. 

Its only quotable form is avayds , f. (RV. and AV., each once). If the 
stem is a derivative from ava Yyaj, ‘conciliate’, avayds is probably from 
ava-\-yyd, which has the same meaning. 

407. Compounds with ahc or ac. The root ac or 
ahc makes, in combination with prepositions and other words, 
a considerable class of familiarly used adjectives, of quite irreg¬ 
ular formation and inflection, in some of which it almost loses 
its character of root, and becomes an ending of derivation. 

A part of these adjectives have only two stem-forms: a 
strong in ahc (yielding ah, from ahks , in nom. sing, masc.), 
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and a weak in ac; others distinguish from the middle in ac a 
weakest stem in <r, before which the a is contracted with a pre¬ 
ceding i or u into i or u. 

The feminine is made by adding i to the stem-form used 
in the weakest cases, and is accented like them. 

408. As examples of inflection we may take prknc , ‘forward, 
east’; pratydnc , ‘backward, west’ ; visvanc, ‘going apart’. 

Singular: 


N. Y. 

pran prak 

pratydn pratydh 

visvan vfsvak 

A. 

praneam prak 

pratyancam pratydk 

vfsvancam vfsvak 

I. 

pracd 

pratica 

visaed 

D. 

prace 

pratice 

vfsuc e 

Ab. G. 

pracas 

pratlcds 

visucas 

L. 

prdci 

praticf 

visuci 

Dual: 

N. A. Y. 

prancau praci 

pratydnedu pratlci 

visvanedu visuci 

I. D. Ab. 

' pragbhydm 

pratyagbhydm 

visvagbhydm 

G. L. 

pracos 

pratlcds 

visucos 

Plural: 

N. V. prancas pranci 

pratydneas pratydnei 

visvancas visvanci 

A. 

pracas pranci 

pratlcds pratydnei 

visucas visvanci 

I. 

pragbhis 

pratydgbhis 

visvagbhis 

D. Ab. 

pragbhyas 

pratyagbhyas 

vfsvagbhyas 

G. 

pracdm 

pratlcdm 

visuedm 

L. 

prdksu 

pratydksu 

visvaksu 


The feminine stems are prhci, pratich, visuci , respectively. 


No example of the middle forms excepting the nom. etc. sing. neut. 
(and this generally used as adverb) is found either in RY. or AY. In the 
same texts is lacking the nom. etc. pi. neut. in nci ; but of this a number 
of examples occur in the Brahmanas: thus, pranci , pratydnei, arvdnci , 
samydnci , sadhryanci, anvanci. 

409. a. Like prime are inflected apanc , dvanc , pdrdnc , 
arvdnc, adharanc, and others of rare occurrence. 

b. Like pratydnc are inflected nyanc (i. e. mane), samyanc 
[sam + anc, with irregularly inserted tj, and udanc (weakest stem 
udic: ud-{-anc , with i inserted in weakest cases only), with a 
few other rare stems. 

c. Like visvanc is inflected anvdnc , also three or four others 
of which only isolated forms occur. 

d. Still more irregular is tiryanc, of which the weakest 
stem is tirdcc [tirds + ac: the other stems are made from tir + anc 
or ac , with the inserted i). 

410. The accentuation of these words is irregular, as regards both the 
stems themselves and their inflected forms. Sometimes the one element has 






I 
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the tone and sometimes the other, without any apparent reason for the dif¬ 
ference. If the compound is accented on the final syllable, the accent is 
shifted in RV. to the ending in the weakest cases provided their stem shows 
the contraction to i or u: thus, praca, arvacd , adharacas , but pratlca , anucds , 
samicT. But AV. and later texts usually keep the accent upon the stem: 
thus, praticlj samici , anUcl (RV. has praticlm once). The change of accent 
to the ending 9 , and even in polysyllabic stems, is against all usual analogy. 


B. Derivative stems in as, is, us . 


1 411. The stems of this division are prevailingly neuter; 
but there are also a few masculines, and a single feminine. 

412. The stems in ^r^as are quite numerous, and 
mostly made with the suffix (a small number also 

with (TO tas and nos , and some are obscure); the others 

*S N ' 

are few, and almost all made with the suffixes and 

A us» 


^ 413. Their inflection is almost entirely regular. But 
masculine and feminine stems in lengthen the vowel 

of the ending in nom. sing.; and the nom.-acc.-voc. pi. neut. 
make the same prolongation (of % a or ^ i or 3 u) before 
the inserted nasal (anusvara). 

414. Examples of declension. As examples we 
may take mdnas, n., ‘mind’; £} "fM^angiras, m., ‘An- 
giras’;. n., ‘libation’. 

Singular { f 


N. 





mdnas 

angiras 

havis 

A. 

TO 

*s 




mdnas 

dngirasam 

havis 

I. 

TOT 




mdnasa 

angirasa 

havisa 

D. 

JTOT 




manase 

dngirase 

havise 





Ab. G. 





mdnasas 

angirasas 

havisas 
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h. 

*RTTT 




mdnasi 

dngirasi 

havlsi 

Y. 





mdnas 

angiras 

hdvis 

Dual: 




N.A. V. 

JFFTT 




mdnasi 

dngirasau 

havisl 

I.D. Ab. 

JHtaTFT 

N 




mdnobhyam 

dngirobhyam 

havlrbhyam 




rs 

G. L. 





mdnasos 

dngirasos 

havisos 

Plural: 



N. A. Y. 





manahsi 

dngirasas 

havihsi 

I. 





mdnobhis 

angirobhis 

havlrbhis ' 

D. Ab. 

N 




manob/iyas 

dngirobhyas 

havirbhyas 

G. 

-V 




manasam 

angirasam 

havisam 

L. 

o 




mdnahsu 

dngirahsu 

havihsu 


In like manner, n., ‘eye’, forms 

cdksusa, -cj^U m caJcsurbhyam , caksunsi , and so on. 

415. Yedic irregularities, a. The masc. and fem. du. ending a 
instead of du is as nsual elsewhere; — b. The fem. usds, ‘dawn’, often 
prolongs its a in the other strong cases (besides nom. sing.): thus, usdsam, 
usasd, usasas. In instr. pi. occurs (RY., once) usddbhis instead of usdbhis 
(only quotable example of a middle case). From td^ds is once found (RV.) 
in like manner the du. fofisa,* — c. Jands has the nom. sing. masc. janUs, 
like an as-stem; — d. From svdvas and svdtavas occur in RY. nom. sing, 
masc. in van ; — e. One or two apparently contracted forms — thus, vedhdm 
for vedhasam, and suradhds for suradhasas , nom. pi. — are met with. 

416. The grammarians regard u$anas, m., as regular stem-form of the 
proper name noticed above (355 a), but give it the irregular nom. u$dnd and 
the voc. u^anas or u$ana or u$anan. Forms from the as-stem, even nom., 
are sometimes met with in the later literature. 
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As to forms from as-stems to ahan or ahar and udhan or udhar , see 
below, 430. 


Adjectives. 


417. A few neuter nouns in as with accent on the radical 
syllable have corresponding adjectives or appellatives in as, with 
accent on the ending: thus, for example, apas, 'work’, apas, 
‘active’; tdras, ‘quickness’, tards, ‘quick’; yagas, ‘beauty’, yacds, 
‘beauteous’. A few other similar adjectives — as tavds, ‘mighty’, 
vedhds, ‘pious’ — are without corresponding nouns. 

Original adjectives in is do not occur. But in us are found 
as many adjectives as nouns (about ten of each class); and in 
several instances adjective and noun stand side by side, without 
difference of accent such as appears in the stems in as: e. g. 
tapus, ‘heat’ and ‘hot’; vdpus, 'wonder’ and ‘wonderful’. 

418. Adjective compounds having nouns of this division 
as final member are very common: thus, sumdnas , ‘favorably 
minded’; dirghayus, ‘long-lived’; guhrdgocis, ‘having brilliant 
brightness’. The stem-form is the same for all genders, and 
each gender is inflected in the usual manner, the stems in as 
making their nom. sing. masc. and fern, in as (like dngiras, 
above). Thus, from sumdnas, the nom. and accus. are as follows : 

singular. dual. plural, 

m. f. n. m. f. n. m. f. n. 

N. sumands -nas j _ _. . 

. isumanasau -nasi sumanasas -nansi 

A. sumanasam -nas J 

and the other cases (save the vocative) are alike in all genders. 

From dirghayus, in like manner: 

.dirghfiyusdu -yusl dlrghdyusas -yunsi 

dlrghayurhhydm dlrghayurhhis 

etc. etc. 

419. The stem anehas , ‘unrivalled’ (defined as meaning ‘time’ in the 
later language), forms the nom. sing. masc. and fern, aneha. 


N. dirghayus 

A. dlrghayusam -yus 
I. dirghayusd 

etc. 


C. Derivative stems in an. 

420. The stems of this division are those made by the 

three suffixes W\^ma7i, and together with a 

few of more questionable etymology which are inflected like 
them. They are masculine and neuter only. 

421. The stem has a triple form. In the strong cases 
of the masculine, the vowel of the ending is prolonged to 
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£TF a; in the weakest eases it is in general struck out al¬ 
together; in the middle cases, or before a case-ending be¬ 
ginning with a consonant, the final is dropped. The 
^n is also lost in the nom. sing, of both genders (leaving 
m a as final in the masculine, a in the neuter). 

The peculiar cases of the neuter follow the usual ana¬ 
logy (3X1): the nom.-acc.-voc. pi. have the lengthening 
to £CT «, as strong cases; the nom.-acc.-voc. du., as weakest 
cases, have the loss of % a — but this only optionally, not 
necessarily. 

In the loc. sing, also, the a may be either rejected or re¬ 
tained (compare the corresponding usage with r-stems: 373). 

And after the m or v of man or van , when these are preceded 
by another consonant, the a is always retained, to avoid a too 
great accumulation of consonants. 

422. The vocative sing, is in masculines the pure stem; 
in neuters, either this or like the nominative. The rest of 
the inflection requires no description. 

423. As to accent, it needs only to be remarked that when, 
in the weakest cases, an acute a of the suffix is lost, the tone 
is thrown forward upon the ending. 

424. Examples of declension. As such may he 
taken |TsFj \rajan, m., ‘king’; the ^\\atman, m., ‘soul, self’; 


AIhH ndman , n., ‘name’ 

. ^hus: 



Singular: 

s 


N. 

7ETT 

raja 

51 If ^11 

atma 

nama 

A. 

TTsTRJT 

t 

rajanam 

sricJTFrc 

atmttnam 

=TPT 

nhma 

I. 

rajna 

yirH-U 

• atmdna 

•TRT 

nhmna 

D. 

Fy 

rajne 

tllrHH 

atm&ne 

TITT 

nhmne 

Ab. 

0 . 

t 

rajnas 

atmdnas 

nhmnas 
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L. 

^TUT, TTsTFT 

rhjni , rUjani 

StTcRH 

atmani 

•TI ra, •TFTH 

namni, namani 

•TFFT, •TFT 

f ^ • 

naman , nama 

V. 

rUjan 

Dual: 

Utman 

N. A. V. 

JlsIlHT 

rhjaridu 

MlHHI 

dtmandu 

•nrfr, •TFFTT 

namni, nUmani 

I.D.Ab. 

rhjabkyam 

■s 

atmdbhyam 

•TFFETFT^ 

namabhydm 

G.L. 

v r „v 

rajnos 

Plural: 

SfTcTRTH^ 

atmanos 

ndmnos 

N. 

rUjanas 

atmknas 

'IHlH 

nhmdni 

A. 

TO. 

rajnas 

atmanas 

Hihih 

f _ . 

namani 

I. 

WPK 

rajabhis 

atmabhis 

: TnrPru s 

nhmabhis 

D. Ab. 

rhjabhyas 

*s 

atmabhyas 

nUmabhyas 

G. 

vm, 

raj ham 

SUFFIFT 

N 

atmdnam 

=7TWT| 

t 

namnam 

L. 

jim 

raj'asu 

tlirHH 

■O 

atmasu 

^TFR 
, ° 

namasu 

The 

weakest cases 

of murdhdn , m., 

‘head’, would be 


cented murdhna , murdhne , murdhnSs , murdhnds (acc. pi.), murdhnUm , 
etc. ; and so in all similar cases (loc. sing., murdhni or murdhdni ). 

425. Yedic Irregularities, a. Here, as elsewhere, the ending of 
the nom.-acc.-voc. du. masc. is usually a instead of du. 

b. The briefer form (with ejected a) of the loc. sing., and of the neut. 
nom. etc. du., is almost unknown to the older language. RV. writes once 
$atadavni , but it is to be read $atadavani; and a few similar cases occur in 
AY. In the Brahmanas also, such forms as dhamani and sdmani are much 
more common than such as ahni and lomnl. 

C. But throughout both Yeda and Brahmana, an abbreviated form of the 
loc. sing,, with the ending i omitted, or identical with the stem, is common 
(in RV., of considerably more frequent occurrence than the regular form): 
thus, murdhdn , karman , adhvan , beside murdhdni etc. * 
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d. In the nom.-acc. pi. neut., also, an abbreviated form is common, 
ending in a or (twice as often) a, instead of dni: thus, brdhma and brahma, 
beside brdhmdni: compare the similar series of endings from a-stems, 329. 

e. From a few stems in man is made an abbreviated inst. sing., with 
loss of m as well as of a: thus, mahina , prathina , varind, ddna, prena , bhund, 
for mahimna etc. And drdghma (RV., once) is perhaps (Grassmann) for 
drdghmdnd. 

f. Other of the weakest cases than the loc. sing, are sometimes found 
with the a of the suffix retained: thus, for example, bhumand , ddmane , 
ydmanas, uksdnas (accus. pi.), etc. In the infinitive datives — tramane , 
vidmdne, ddvdne, etc. — the a always remains. Still more numerous are 
the instances in which the a , omitted in the written form of the text, is, 
as the metre shows, to be restored in reading. 

g. The voc. sing, in vas, which is the usual Yedic form from stems 
in vant (below, 453 b), is found also from a few in van, perhaps by a 
transfer to the ant-declension: thus, rtdvas, evaydvas, khidvasfi), prdtaritvas , 
mdtaricvas , vibhdvas. 

For words of which the a is not made long in the strong cases, see the 
next paragraph, b. 

426. A few steins do not make the regular lengthening of 
a in the strong cases (except the nom. sing.). Thus: 

a. The names of divinities, pusan and aryaman: thus, pusd, pusdnam, 
puma, etc. 

b. In the Yeda, uksan , ‘bull’ (but RV. uksdnam once); ydsan , ‘maiden’: 
vfmn, ‘virile, bull’ (but vfsdnam and vrsdnas are also met with); tmdn, 
abbreviation of dtmdn; and two or three other scattering forms: anarvanam, 
jemand. And in a number of additional instances, the Vedic metre seems 
to demand a where a is written. 

427. The stems qvdn, m., ‘dog’, and yuvan , ‘young’, have 
in the weakest cases the contracted form gun and yun (with 
retention of the accent); in the strong and middle cases they 
are regular. Thus, cvd, cvanam , cund, cune, etc., cvdb/iydm, 
gvdbhis, etc. 

In dual, RV. has once yUnd for yuvdnd, 

428. The stem maghdvan, ‘generous’ (later, almost exclusively 
a name of Indra), is contracted in the weakest cases to maghon: 
thus, maghdva, maghdvdnam, maghona , mag hone, etc. 

The RV. has once the weak form maghdnas in nom. pi. 

Parallel with this is found the stem maghdvant (division E); and from 
the latter alone in the older language are made the middle cases: thus, 
rnaghdvadbhis, maghdvatsu, etc. (not maghdvabhis etc.). 

429. A number of aw-stems are more or less defective, 
making a part of their forms from other stems. Thus : 
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430. a. The stem alian , n., ‘day’, is in the later language 
used only in the strong and weakest cases, the middle (with 
the nom. sing., which usually follows their analogy) coming 
from dhar or ahas: namely, dhar nom.-acc. sing., ahobhydm , 
dhobhis, etc. (PB. has aharbhis ); hut dhna etc., dhni or dhani y 
ahni or dhani , dhani (and, in V., aha). In composition, only 
ahar or ahas is used as preceding member; as final member, 
ahar , ahas, ahan , or the derivatives aha, alma. 

In the oldest language, the middle cases dhabhis , ahabhyas , aha sit 
also occur. 

b. The stem Udhan , n., ‘udder’, exchanges in like manner, in the old 
language, with Udhar and udhas , but has become later an as-stem only 
(except in the fern, udhni of adjective compounds): thus, iidhar or Udhas 
(so RV. : AY. only the latter), Udhnas , udhan or udhani, Udhabhis , Udhahsu. 

431. The neuter stems aksdn , ‘eye, asthdn , ‘bone’, dadhdn, 
‘curd’, sakthdn , ‘thigh’, form in the later language only the 
weakest cases, aksna, asthne , dadhnas , sakthni or sakthdni , and 
so on; the rest of the inflection is made from stems in i, dksi 
etc. : see above, 343f. 

In the older language, other cases from the an-stems occur: thus, 
aksdni. and aksdbhis; asthani , asthdbhis , and asthabhyas; sakthani. 

432. The neuter stems asdn, ‘blood’, yakan , ‘liver’, cakdn , 
‘ordure’, asdn, ‘mouth’, uddn , ‘water’, dosdn , ‘fore-arm’, yusdn, 
‘broth’, are required to make their nom.-acc.-voc. in all numbers 
from the parallel stems asrj } yakrt , gakrt, asyd, udaka (in older 
language udaka], dos , yusa , which are fully inflected. 

Earlier occurs also the dual dosani. 

433. The stem panthan , m., ‘road’, is reckoned in the 
later language as making the complete set of strong cases, with 
the irregularity that the nom.-voc. sing, adds a s. The corre¬ 
sponding middle cases are made from pathi, and the weakest 
from path. Thus : 

from panthan — panthas , panthanam; pdnthanau; panthanas; 

from pathi — pathlbhydm; pathibhis , pathibhyas, pathisu; 

from path — patlia, pathe, pathds , pathi; pathos; pathds 
(accus.), patham. 

In the oldest language (RV.), however, the strong stem is only pdnthd: 
thus, panthas , nom. sing. ; panthdm , acc. sing.; pdnthds , nom. pi.; and 
even in AY., panthanam and panthanas are rare compared with the others. 
From pathi occur also the nom. pi. pathdyas and gen. pi. patldnam. RV. 
has once pathds , acc. pi., with long d. 

434. The stems mdnthan , m., ‘stirring-stick’, and rbhuksdn , m., an 
epithet of Indra, are given by the grammarians the same inflection with 
panthan; but only a few cases have been found in use. In Y. occur from 
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the former the acc. sing, mdnthdm, and gen. pi. mathindm (like the cor¬ 
responding cases from pdnthan) ; from the latter, the nom. sing, rbhuksds and 
voc. pi. rbhuksds, like the corresponding Vedic forms of pdnthan ; but also 
the acc. sing, rbhuksdnam and nom. pi. rbhuksdnas , which are after quite 
another model. 

Adjectives. 

435. Original adjective stems in an are almost exclusively 
those in van, as y&jvan, ‘sacrificing’, sutvan, ‘pressing the soma’, 
jitvan , ‘conquering’. The stem is masc. and neut. only (two 
or three sporadic cases of its use as fern, occur in RV.); the 
corresponding fern, stem is made in van: thus, ydjvari , jitvan. 

436. Adjective compounds having a noun in an as final 
member are inflected after the model of noun-stems; and the 
masculine forms are said to be allowed in use also as feminine ; 
but usually a special feminine is made by adding i to the weakest 
form of the masculine stem : thus, durnamni , somarajni. 

437. But nouns in an occuring as final members of compounds often 
lose the n, or substitute a stem in a for that in an: thus, - raja , - adhva, 
- aha ; the corresponding feminine is in d. And feminines in a, replacing 
an, are allowed to be widely formed in the compounds of this division. 

The remaining divisions of the consonantal declension are 
made up of adjective stems only. 

D. Derivative stems (adjective) in in. 

438. The stems of this division are those formed with 

the suffixes in, irpT min, and vin. They are mascu- 

line and neuter only; the corresponding feminine being 
made by adding ^ i. 

The stems in in are numerous, since almost any noun in a 
in the language may form a possessive derivative adjective with 
this suffix: thus, bala , ‘strength’, balm, m. n., balirii, f., ‘pos¬ 
sessing strength, strong’. Stems in vin, however, are very few, 
and those in min still fewer. 

439. Their inflection is quite regular, except that they 
lose their final ^ n in the middle cases (before an initial 
consonant of the ending), and also in the nom. sing., where 
the masculine lengthens the ^ i by way of compensation. 
The voc. sing, is in the masculine the bare stem; in the 
neuter, either this or the nominative. 

Whitney, Grammar. 
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In all these respects, it will be noticed, the m-declension 
agrees with the arc-declension ; it differs from the latter only in 
never losing the vowel of the ending. 

440. Example of inflection, 
taken ‘strong’. Thus: 

Singular. Dual. 


m. n. 


N. 


did 


bah 

bali 

A. 


did 


balinam 

bali 


dRHT 

balind 

dkrH 

baline 

srFHH 

•s 

balinas 

5TFTFT 

balini 


m. n. 

slidHl didHI 

balinau balini 


balibhyam 


3%% 

*\ 

balinos 


As such may be 

Plural. 

m. n. 

balinas bafini 

balibhis 

) 

( balibhyas 

dldHlH^ 

balinam 

O 

balisu 


I. 

D. 

Ab. 

G. 

L. 


dldH dl^rR, did did Hi d'ldd) dldHH d^flH 

"N *N _ # N 

bdlin balin , bdli bdlinau bdlini bdlinas bdlini 

The derived feminine stem in ini is inflected, of course, 
like any other feminine in derivative i (305). 

441. There are no irregularities in the inflection of in - 
stems, in either the earlier language or the later — except the 
usual'Vedic dual ending in a instead of arc. 


E. Derivative stems (adjective) in ant (or at ). 

s' 

442. These stems fall into two sub-divisions: 1. those 
made by the suffix dH \ant (or dcTbeing, with a very 
few exceptions, active participles, present and future; 
2. those made by the possessive suffixes JR mant and 
d?T vant (or T^Rjmat and dcT vat). They are masculine and 
neuter only; the corresponding feminine is made by ad¬ 
ding ^ %. 
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1. Participles in ant or at. 

443. The stem has in general a double form, a stronger 
and a weaker, ending respectively in ant and ER at. 
The former is taken in the strong cases of the masculine, 
with, as usual, the nom.-acc.-voc. pi. neuter; the latter is 
taken by all the remaining cases. 

But, in accordance with the rule for the formation of the feminine stem 
(below, 449), the future participles, and the present participles of verbs of 
the tud- class or Accented <5-class (752), and of verbs of the ad-class or root- 
class ending in a, are by the grammarians allowed to make the nom.-acc.- 
voc. du. from either the stronger or the weaker stem; and the present par¬ 
ticiples from all other present-stems ending in a are required to make the 
same from the strong stem. 

444. Those verbs, however, which in the 3d pi. pres, 
active lose of the usual ending TH nti (550) lose it 
also in the present participle, and have no distinction of 
strong and weak stem. 

Such are the verbs forming their present-stem by reduplication without 
added a: namely, those of the reduplicating or ftu-class (855) and the inten- 
sives (1012): thus, from yhu, present-stem juhu , participle-stem jdhvat ,* inten¬ 
sive-stem johu y intensive participle-stem jdhvat. Further, the participles of 
roots apparently containing a contracted reduplication: namely, cdksat , ddgat , 
dasaty Qdsat , s&Qcat ; and the aorist participle dhaksat. Vavrdhant (RV., once), 
which has the n notwithstanding its reduplication, comes, like the desiderative 
participles (1032), from a stem in a: compare vavrdh&nta, vavrdhdsva. 

Even these verbs are allowed by the grammarians to make the nom.- 
acc.-voc. pi. neut. in anti. 

445. The inflection of these stems is quite regular. 
The nom.- sing. masc. comes to end in EFT cm by the regu¬ 
lar (150) loss of the two final consonants from the etymo¬ 
logical form SFfQ^ants. The vocative of each gender is like 
the nominative. 

446. Steins accented on the final syllable throw the accent 
forward upon the case-ending in the weakest cases (not in the 
middle also). 

In the dual neut. (as in the feminine stem) from such participles, the 
accent is dntl if the n is retained, ati if it is lost. 

447. Examples of declension. As such may serve 

, 10 * 
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^Ttl bhdvant, ‘being’; addnt, 'eating’; juhvat, 

'sacrificing’. Thus: 



Singular: 



N. 


Wk 

f^rT 


b/idvan bhdvat 


juhvat juhvat 

A. 

J 13cU 




bhdvantam bhdvat 

addntam ad at 

juhvatam jujiva t 

I. 

'■RrTT 

adath 

picTT 


blidvata 

Juhvata 

D. 





bhdvate 

adatS 

juhvate 

Ab.G. 



m^k 


bhavatas 

adat&s 

juhvatas 

L. 

H^TTT 




bhdvati 

adaii 

juhvati 

V. 



PK 


bhdvan bhdvat 

Dual: 

ac/an 

juhvat 

N. A.Y. 


^cfl 

p^TT ppTT 


bhavantdu bhdvanti 

addnidu adati 

juhvatau juhvati 

I.D.Ab. 


*s 

ppsnp 


bhdvadbhyam 

adddbhyam 

juhvadbhyam 

G.L. 

-N 

. -N. 

-s 




N. Y. 

bhdvatos 

Plural: 

adat6s 

juhvatos 

\ 

P?P P*h 

A. 

bhdvantas bhdvanti 

addntas addnti 

^TTTT^ M^frl 

juhvatas juhvati 

pilfl 

I. 

bhdvatas bhdvanti 

adatas addnti 

juhvatas julivati 



pn^p 

D. Ab. 

bhdvadbhis 

adddbhis 

juhvadbhis 



pv-UH, 


bhdvadbhyas 

adadbhyas 

juhvadbhyas 
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G. 


^ClM^ 



bhdvatam 

adatam 

juhvatcim 

L. 

o 




bhdvatsu 

adatsu 

juhvatsa 


The future participle bhavisydnt may form in nom. etc. dual 
neuter either bhavisyanti or bhavisyati; tudant , either tudanti or 
tudati; yhnt (Yyd), either yantl or yati. And juhvat, in nom. 
etc. plural neuter, may make also juhvanti (beside juhvati , as 
given in the paradigm above). 

But these strong forms (as well as bhdvanti , du., and its like from 
present-stems in unaccented a) are quite contrary to general analogy, and of 
somewhat doubtful character. No Vedic example of them is found; nor have 
they been noticed anywhere in the older language. The cases concerned, 
indeed, would be everywhere of rare occurrence. 

448. The Yedic deviations from the model as above given are few. 
The dual ending du is only one sixth as common as a. Anomalous accent 
is seen in a case or two: acoddte and rathirdydtdm. The only instance in 
V. of nom. etc. pi. neut. is sdnti , with lengthened d: compare the forms 
in -mdnti and - vdnti , below, 454 c. 

449. The feminine participle-stem, as already stated, 
is made by adding | l to either the strong or the weak 
stem-form of the masc.-neut. The rules as to which of the 
two forms shall be taken are the same with those given 
above respecting the nom. etc. dual neuter; namely: 

a. Participles from tense-stems ending in unaccented a 
add i to the strong stem-form, or make their feminine in anfti. 

Such are the bhu or unaccented a-class and the dlv or ya- class of pre¬ 
sent-stems (chap. IX.), and the desideratives and causatives (chap. XIV.): 
thus, from ybhu (stem bhava ), bhdvanti; from y/dlv (stem divya), divyanti; 
from bdbhusa and bhdvaya (desid. and caus. of ybhu), bdbhusantl and 
bhavayantl . 

Exceptions to this rule are rare. RV. has taksatl and jaratl; Bopp 
(Gr., 530) quotes a few cases from the Nala. The AV. jlvanti, with irregular 
accent, is doubtless to be regarded as a proper name. 

b. Participles from tense-stems in accented d may add the 
feminine-sign either to the strong or to the weak stem-form, 
or may make their feminines in drift or in ad (with accent as 
Here noted). 

Such are the present-stems of the tud or accented d-class (chap. IX.), 
the s-futures (chap. XII.), and the denominatives (chap. XIV.): thus, from 
ytud (stem tudd), tudanti or tudati; from bhavisyd (fut. of ybhu), bhavisyanti 
or bhavisyati ; from devayd (denom. of deva), devaydntl or devayati. 
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The forms in anti from this class are the prevailing ones. .No future 
fern, participle in ati is quotable from the older language. From pres.-stems 
in a are found there rnjati and sincatT (RV.), tudati and pinvati (AY.). 
From denominatives, devayati (RV.), durasyatt and Qatruyati (AV.). 

Verbs of the ad or root-class (chap. IX.) ending in a are given by the 
grammarians the same option as regards the feminine of the present parti¬ 
ciple: thus, from Yya , ydnti or ydti. The older language affords no example 
of the former, so far as noted. 

c. From other tense-stems than those already specified — 
that is to say, from the remaining classes of present-stems and 
from the intensives — the feminine is formed in ad (or, if the 
stem be otherwise accented than on the final, in ati) only. 

Thus, adati from yad; jtihvati from yUu; yunjati from Yyuj; mnvati 
from Y 8U S kurvati from y'fcr; krinati from ykrt; dedi^ati from dedig (intens. 
of |/dif). 

Exceptions are occasionally met with in the later language, as dvisanti 
(M.), rudanti and kurvanti (N.). And AV. has ydnti once. 

450. A few words are participial in form and inflection, 
though not in meaning. Thus : 

a. brhdnt (often written vrhdnt in the later language), ‘great’: 
it is inflected like a participle (with hr had and brhdnti in du. 
and pi. neut.). 

b. mahdnt, ‘great’ ; inflected like a participle, but with the 
irregularity that the a of the ending is lengthened in the strong 
forms: thus, mahan , mahantam; maliantau (neut. mahati );. mah- 
antaSy mahanti: instr. mahata etc. 

c. pfoanty ‘speckled’, and (in Veda only) rd^anty ‘shining’. 

d. jagat, ‘movable, lively’ (in the later language, as neuter noun, ‘world’), 
a reduplicated formation from ygamy ‘go’; its nom. etc. neut. pi. is allowed 
by the grammarians to be only jag anti. 

e. rhdnty ‘small’ (only once, in RV., rhate). 

All these form their feminine in ati only: thus, brhad , 
mahatly pfsati and rucati (contrary to the rule for participles), 
jdgati. 

For danty ‘tooth’, which is perhaps of participial origin, see above, 390. 

451. The pronominal adjectives iyant and kiyant are in¬ 
flected like adjectives in mant and vant } having (452) iyan and 
liiyan as nom. masc. sing., iyati and Iciyati as nom. etc. du. 
neut. and as feminine stems, and iyanti and kiyanti as nom. 
etc. plur. neut. 

But the neut. pi. iydnti and the loc. sing. (?) kfyati are found in RV' 

2. Possessives in mant and vant . 

452. The adjectives formed by these two suffixes are 
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inflected precisely alike, and very nearly like the participles 
in From the latter they differ only by lengthening 

the ^ a in the nom. sing. masc. 

The voc. sing, is in an, like that of the participle (in the 
later language, namely: for that of the oldest, see below, 454b). 
The neut. nom. etc. are in the dual only aft (or aft), and in 
the plural anti (or dnti ). 

The feminine is always made from the weak stem : thus, 
maft, vaft (or mdft, vdft). 

The accent, however, is never (as in the participle) thrown 
forward upon the case-ending or the feminine ending. 

C 453. To illustrate the inflection of such stems it will 
be sufficient to give a part of the forms of qSTMri pagumant, 
‘possessing cattle’, and ^TT^rl bhagavant , ‘fortunate, blessed’. 


Thus: 

Singular: 





m. 

n. 

m. 

n. 

N. 

WTH 

o “S. 

qSHTtT 

o *\ 




w r 

pacuman 

pacumdt 

bhdgavan 

bhdgavat 

A. v 






pacumdntam 

pacumdt 

bhdgavantam 

bhdgavat 


v. 


WTcT 

O "V 

pdcumat 


WHdl 

O 

pacumdta 
etc. 

WRl 

O *N 

pdguman 
Dual: 

N.A.v. qsm#r qsmrft 

o _ o 

pacumdntau pacumdti 
etc. 

Plural: 

«o -X O- 

pacumdntas pacumdnti 

qsFTrra 

* o 

pacumdnti 

O 

pacumddbhis 
etc. 


WJcTT 

bkdgavata 

etc. 


■N. 

bhdgavan 


bhdgavat 


n. y. 


A. 


o- 

pacumdtas 


WSTtT 

bhagavantau bhdgavaft 

etc. 

bhdgavantas bhdgavanti 

JTwm w 

% 

bkdgavatas bhdgavanti 

"N 

bhdgavadbhis 

etc. 
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454. Vedic Irregularities, a. In dual masc. nom. etc., a (for 
au) is the greatly prevailing ending. 

b. In voc. sing, masc., the ending in the oldest language (RV.) is 
almost always in as instead of an (as in the perfect participle: below, 462a): 
thus, adrivas , harivas, bhanumas, havismas. Such vocatives in RY. occur 
more than a hundred times, while not a single unquestionable instance of 
one in an is to be found. In the other Vedic texts, vocatives in as are 
extremely rare (but bhagavas and its contraction bhagos are met with, even 
in the later language); and in their reproduction of RY. passages the as is 
usually changed to an. 

It was pointed out above (425 g) that the RV. makes the voc. in as 
also apparently from a few an-stems. 

c. In RV., the nom. etc. pi. neut., in the only two instances that 
occur, ends in anti instead of anti: thus, ghrtdvdnti , pa$umdnti. No such 
forms have been noted elsewhere in the older language: the SV. reads anti 
in its version of the corresponding passages, and a few examples of the same 
ending are quotable from the Brahmanas: thus, tdvanti , etavanti , yavanti , 
pravanti , rtumanti , yugmanti. Compare 448, 451. 

d. In a few (eight or ten) more or less doubtful cases, a confusion of 
strong and weak forms of stem is made: they are too purely sporadic to 
require reporting. The same is true of a case or two where a masculine 
form appears to be used with a feminine noun (see Lanman). 

455. The stem arvant , Running, steed’, has the nom. sing. 
drva, from drvan ,* and in the older language also the voc. arvan 
and accus. drvdnam. 

456. Besides the participle bhdvant , there is another stem 
bhdvant, frequently used in respectful address as substitute for 
the pronoun of the second person (but construed, of course, 
with a verb in the third person), which is formed with the suffix 
vant , and so declined, having in the nom. sing, bhdvan; and 
the contracted form bhos of its old-style vocative bhavas is a 
common exclamation of address : ‘you, sir l’ Its origin is variously 
explained; it is most probably a contraction of bhdgavant. 

457. The pronominal adjectives tdvant , etdvant , ydvant , and the Vedic 
want, mavant , tvavant, etc., are inflected like ordinary derivatives from nouns. 

F. Perfect Participles in vans. 

458. The active participles of the perfect tense-system 
are quite peculiar as regards the modifications of their stem. 
In the strong cases, including the nom.-acc.-voc. pi. neut., 
the form of their suffix is which becomes, by regu¬ 

lar process (150), van in the nom. sing., and which is 
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shortened to van in the voc. sing. In the weakest cas¬ 
es, the suffix is contracted into 3*1 us . In the middle cas- 
es, including the nom.-acc.-voc. neut. sing., it is changed 
to 

A union-vowel i, if present in the strong and middle cases, 
disappears in the weakest, before us. 

459. The forms as thus described are masculine and 
neuter only; the corresponding feminine is made by adding 
^ $ to the weakest form of stem, ending thus in 3*ft usi. 

< 460. The accent is always upon the suffix, whatever be 
its form. 

X 461. Examples of inflection. To show the in¬ 
flection of these participles, we may take the stems 
vidvahs , ‘knowing’ (which has irregular loss of the usual 
reduplication and of the perfect meaning) from vid; 

and TR tasthivdns, ‘having stood’, from |/FSTT stha. 

Singular: 



m. n. 

f' r* _ 

m. n. 

N. 




vidvUn vidvdt 

tasthivan tasthivdt 

A. 

T^3rT 

f *x *x 

dlWrl^ 


vidvahsam vidvdt 

tasthivahsam tasthivdt 

I. 

feprr 



vidusa 

tasthusd 

D. 

FTTT? 



viduse 

tasthusa 

Ab. G. 


rTFSTTO 

O *x 


vidusas 

tasthusas 

L. 




vidusi 

tasthusi 

V. 


rriTSRfT 


vidvan vidvat 

tasthivan tasthivat 


Dual: 


N. A.V. 




vidvhhsau vidusi 

tasthivUhsau tasthusi 
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i. d. Ab. 

vidvadbhyam 

0. L. 

vidusos 


tasthwddbhyam 

rTT^TTFf 

o 

tastkusos 


Plu ral: ^ ^ 

n. v. N&i^ Mdifa 

vidvUnsas vidvansi 

a. N'sim 

viddsas vidvqhsi 


rTTT^^ri^ 

tasthivhmas tasthivUiisi 

rTTSHTW Hft’Jdiid , 

O "V # j * 

tasthdsas tasthivahsi 


I. 



tasthivadbhis 


vidvadbhis 


D. Ab. 

*V 

vidvadbhyas 


tasthivddbhyas 

firyvnr 

tasthdsam 

G. 

|o|i 

vidusam 


L. 

o 

vidvdtsu 


tasthivAtsu 


The feminine stems of these two participles are 


vidusi and cTT^TTT tasthusi. 

Other examples of the different stems are : 
from yhr — cakrvahs , cakrvat, cakrus , cakrdst; 
from j/m — niriiiffins, ninwat, ninyds , ninyds}; 
from ybhu — babhuvUns , babhuvdt , babhuvds , babhuvds}; 
from j/to — tenivahs, tenivat, tends , tenusi. 


462. a. In the oldest language (RV.), the vocative sing. masc. (like 
that of vant and mant- stems: above, 454b) has the ending vas instead of 
van: thus, cikitvas (changed to - van in a parallel passage of AY.), titirvas , 
didivaS) mldhvas . 

b. Forms from the middle stem, in vat , are extremely rare earlier: 
only three ( tatanvat and vavrtvat , neut. sing., and jdgrvddbhis , instr. pi.), 
are found in RV., and not one in AY. And in the Veda the weakest stem 
and not the middle one, as later, is made the basis of comparison: thus, 
viddstara , mldhustama. 

c. An example or two of the use of the weak stem-form for cases 
regularly made from the strong are found in RV.: they are cakrdsam , acc. 
sing., and abibhyusas, nom. pi.; emusam, by its accent (unless an error), is 
rather from a derivative stem emusd: and (JB. has prosdsam. Similar in¬ 
stances, especially from vidvahs , are now and then met with later (see BR., 
under vidvdns). 
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d. The AV. has once bhaktivdhsas , as if a participial form from a noun; 
but K. and TB. give in the corresponding passage bhaktivanas; cakhvahsam 
(RV., once) is of doubtful character; okiv&hsa (RV., once) shows a reversion 
to guttural form of the final of }/wc, elsewhere unknown. 


G. Comparatives in yas. 


463. The comparative adjectives of primary formation 
(below, 467) have a double form of stem for masculine and 
neuter: a stronger, ending in (usually ^JJ^Jyans), 

in the strong cases, and a weaker, in IJ^j/as (or iyas\ 
in the weak cases (there being no distinction of middle and 
weakest). The voc. sing. masc. ends in VR^yan (but for 
the older language see below, 405 a). 

The feminine is made by adding ^ l to the weak masc.- 
neut. stem. 

404. As models of inflection, it will be sufficient to 
give a part of the forms of greyas , ‘better’, and of 

‘heavier’. Thus: 



Singular: 


N. 

WJH 



creyan 

greyas 

A. 




greydmam 

greyas 

I. 


irwr 



greyasa 



etc. 

V. 




greyan 

greyas 




gdrlydn 

gdriyas 

irfkriH^ 


gdriyansam 

gdriyas 



gdrtyasa 


etc. 




gariyan 

gdriyas 


Dual: 

n.a.y. wht mnrt 

greyansau creyasi 

etc. etc. 


JTffcriHT 

gdriyansau 

etc. 



Plural: 

n. v. wlfn 

greyansas greyansi 


gdriyansas gdriyansi 
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a. tralR nfratra 

creyasas creyansi gdriyasas gdriyami 

i. 

greyobhis gdriyobhis 

etc. etc. 

The feminine stems of these adjectives are ilUTft greyasi 
and J | (lorO gdnyasi. 

465. a. The Vedic voc. masc. (as in the two preceding divisions: 
454 b, 462 a) is in yas instead of yan: thus, ojiyas , jyayas (RV.: no ex¬ 
amples elsewhere have been noted). 

b. No example of a middle case occurs in RY. or AY. 

c. In the later language are found a few apparent examples of strong 
cases made from the weaker stem-form: thus, kamyasarrij acc. masc., kaniyasdu 
du. They are perhaps rather to be viewed as transition-forms to an a - 
declension. 


Comparison. 

466. Derivative adjective stems having a comparative 
and superlative meaning — or often also (and more origin¬ 
ally) a merely intensive value — are made either directly 
from roots (by primary derivation), or from other derivative 
or compound stems (by secondary derivation). 

The subject of comparison belongs properly to the chapter of derivation; 
hut it stands in such near relation to inflection that it is, in accordance with 
the usual custom in grammars, conveniently and properly enough treated 
briefly here. 

467. The suffixes of primary derivation are 

for the comparative and isfha for the superlative. The 
root before them is accented, and usually strengthened by 
gunating, if capable of it — or, in some cases, by nasali¬ 
zation or prolongation. They are much more frequently and 
freely used in the oldest language than later; in the class¬ 
ical Sanskrit, only a limited number of such comparatives 
and superlatives are accepted in use; and these attach 
themselves in meaning for the most part to other adjectives 
from the same root, which seem to be their corresponding 
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positives; but in part also they are artificially connected 
with other words, unrelated with them in derivation. 

Thus, from yksip, ‘hurl’, come ksepiyas and ksepistha , which 
belong in meaning to ksiprd , ‘quick’ ; from j/t’r, ‘encompass’, 
come vdriyas and vdristha , which belong to uru, ‘broad’; while, 
for example, kdniyas and kdnistha ate attached by the grammarians 
to yuvan, ‘young’, or dlpa , ‘small’; and vdrslyas and vdrsistha 
to vrddhd , ‘old’. 

468. From Veda and Brahmana together, rather more than 
a hundred instances of this primary formation in nyas and istha 
(in many cases only one of the pair actually occurring) are to 
be quoted. About half of these (in RV., the decided majority) 
belong, in meaning as in form, to the bare root in its adjective 
value, as used especially at the end of compounds, but some¬ 
times also independently: thus, from y'tap, ‘burn’, comes tapistha , 
‘excessively burning’; from ]/yaj , ‘offer’, come yajiyas and 
yajistha , ‘better and best (or very well) sacrificing’; from yyadh , 
‘fight’, comes yodhiyas , ‘fighting better’ ; ,— in a few instances, 
the simple root is also found used as corresponding positive: 
thus, jn y ‘hasty, rapid’, with jdviyas and jdvistha. In a little 
class of instances (eight), the root has a preposition prefixed, 
which then takes the accent: thus, agamistha , ‘especially coming 
hither’; vicay istha , ‘best clearing away’; — in a couple of cases 
(dcramistha , aparavapistha, ds they as), the negative particle is pre¬ 
fixed; — in a single word (gdmbhavistha ), an element of another 
kind. The words of this formation often take an accusative 
object: thus, ndbhas tdriyan (RV.), ‘traversing rapidly the cloud’; 
vrtrdm hdnisthah (RV.), ‘best slayer of Vritra’. 

But even in the oldest language appears not infrequently 
the same attachment in meaning to a derivative adjective which 
(as pointed out above) is usual in the later speech. Besides the 
examples that occur also later, others are met with like vdristha , 
‘choicest’ (vara, ‘choice’), barhistha, ‘greatest’ ( brhant , ‘great’), 
osistha , ‘quickest’ (osam, ‘quickly’), and so on. Probably by 
analogy with these, like formations are in a few cases made 
from the apparently radical syllables of words which have no 
otherwise traceable root in the language : thus, kradhiyas and 
kradhistha (K.) from krdhu , sthdviyas and sthdvistha from sthiira , 
qaciyas (RV.) from cdgvant, dniyas (AV.) and dnistha (TS.) from 
anu; and so on. And yet again, in a few exceptional cases, 
the suffixes xyas and istha are applied to stems which are them¬ 
selves palpably derivative: thus, dcistha from dgu (RV. : only 
case), tTiksniyas (AV.) from tiksnd , brdhmiyas and brdhmistha (TS.) 
from brahman , dhdrmistha (TA.) from dhdrman, drddhistha (TB. : 
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instead of darhistha ) from drdhd, rdghiyas (TS.) from raghu. 
These are beginnings, not followed up later, of the extension 
of the formation to unlimited use. 

In ndviyas or ndvyas and navistha, from ndva , ‘new’, and 
in sdnyas from scma, ‘old’ (all RV.), we have also formations 
unconnected with verbal roots. 

469. The stems in istha are inflected like ordinary adject¬ 
ives in a , making their feminines in a; those in iyas have a 
peculiar declension, which has been described above (463 ff.). 

470. Of peculiarities and irregularities of formation, the 
following may be noticed. 

The suffix iyas has in a few instances the briefer form yas , generally 
as alternative with the other: thus, tavlyas and tavyas , ndviyas and ndvyas, 
vasiyas and vdsyas , pdniyas and panyas; and so from rdbh and sah; sdnyas 
occurs alone. From bhu come bhuyas and bhuyistha, beside which RY. has 
also bhdviyas. 

Of roots in a, the final blends with the initial of the suffix to t: thus, 
stheyas , dhistha, yeMha; but such forms are in the Veda generally to be 
resolved, as dhdistha, yaistha. The root jyd forms jySstha, but jyayas (like 
bhuyas). 

The two roots in i, pri and pn, form preyas and prestha and creyas 
and prestha. 

From the root of rjd come, without strengthening, fjlyas and rjistha; 
but in the older language also, more regularly, rdjlyas and rajistha. 

471. The suffixes of secondary derivation are rT^ tara 
and rTR tama. They are of almost unrestricted application, 
being added to adjectives of every form, simple and com¬ 
pound, ending in vowels or in consonants — and this from 
the earliest period of the language until the latest. The 
accent of the primitive remains (with rare exceptions) un¬ 
changed ; and that form of stem is generally taken which 
appears before an initial consonant of a case-ending (weak 
or middle form). 

Examples (of older as well as later occurrence) are : from 
vowel-stems, priyatara, vdhmtama, ratliitara and ratbktama (RV.), 
carntara, potftama; — from consonant-stems, cdmtama , gdcvattama , 
tavastara and tavastama , tuvistama , vdpustara , tapasvitara , bhaga- 
vattara , hiranyavdcirnattama; — from compounds, ratnadhutama , 
abhibhntara, snkrttara, purbhittama , bhuridavattara , cucivratatama , 
strlhdmatama. 
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But in the Veda the final n of a stem is regularly retained: thus, 
madintara and madintama, vrsdntama; and of a perfect participle the weakest 
stem is taken: thus, viddstara , mldhustama. A feminine final l is shortened : 
thus, devitamd (RY.), tejasvinitama (K.). 

In the older language, the words of this formation are not much more 
frequent than those of the other: thus, in RV. the stems in tara and tama 
are to those in lyas and istha as three to two; in AY., only as six to five: 
but later the former win a great preponderance. 

472. These comparatives and superlatives are inflected like 
ordinary adjectives in a , forming their feminine in a. 

473. That (especially in the Yeda) some stems which are 
nouns rather than adjectives form derivatives of comparison is 
natural enough, considering the uncertain nature of the division¬ 
line between substantive and adjective value. Thus, we have 
matftama , nftama , maruttama , and others. 

The suffixes tara and tama also make forms of comparison 
from some of the pronominal roots, as Iza , ya , i (see below, 
520); and from certain of the prepositions, as ut; and the ad¬ 
verbial accusative (older, neuter; later, feminine) of a compar¬ 
ative in tara from a preposition is used to make a corresponding 
comparative to the preposition itself (below, 1111c). 

The Hindu grammarians even allow the suffixes of comparison in the 
adverbial accusative feminine, taram and tamdm , to be appended to con- 
jugational forms: thus, pacati , ‘he cooks’, pacatitardm , ‘he cooks better": 
but such are barbarous combinations, having no warrant in the earlier uses 
of the language. 

The suffixes of secondary comparison are occasionally added to those of 
primary, forming double comparatives and superlatives: thus, garlyastara , 
fresthatama. 

The use of tama as ordinal suffix is noted below (487); 
with this value, it is accented on the final, and makes its femin¬ 
ine in l: thus, catatamd , m. and n., catatami , f., ‘hundredth’. 

474. From a few words, mostly prepositions, degrees of 
comparison are made by the briefer suffixes ra and ma: thus, 
ddhara and adhamd , dpara and apamd, dvara and avamd , upara 
and upamdj an tar a, dntama , parama , mad/iyamd, caramd. And 
ma is also used to make ordinals (below, 487). 
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CHAPTER VI. 


NUMERALS. 

475 . The simple cardinal numerals for the first ten 
numbers (which are the foundation of the whole class), 
with their derivatives, the tens, and with some of the high¬ 
er members of the decimal series, are as follows: 


1 

10 

100 

SIFT 

eka 

daca 


f atd, 

2 Z 


1000 


dvd 

vinca ti 


sah&sra 

3 T5T 

30 T^IrT' 

10,000 

STOTT 

o 

tri 

trine At 


ayuta 

4 ^31 

40 SraTT^lfT^ 

100,000 


catur 

catvdrihcdt 


laksd 

5 ^ 

50 

1,000,000 

TO 

pdnca 

pancacat 


prayuta 

6 

60 

10,000,000 


sds 

sasti 


koti 

7 

70 HHfcT 

10 8 

Wx 

saptd 

saptati 


arbuda 

8 

so WtTTT 

10 9 


asta 

aciti 


maharbuda 

9 'UT 

90 'UHrl 

io 10 

m 

ndva 

navati 


kharva 

10 

ioo ^TcT 

10 11 

fWT 

ddca 

cata 


nikharva 


The accent saptd and astd is that belonging to these words in all 
accentuated texts; according to the grammarians, they are sapta and dsta in 
the later language. See below, 483. 

The series of decimal numbers may be carried still further; 
but there are great differences among the different authorities 
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with regard to their names; and there is more or less of discord¬ 
ance even from ayuta on. 

Thus, in the TS., we find aytita, niyuta , prayuta , arbuda, nyhrbuda , 
samudrd, mddhya , anta , pardrdhd; K. reverses the order of niyuta and 
prayuta , and inserts badva after nyarbuda (reading nyarbudha ): these are 
probably the oldest recorded series. 

In modern time, the only numbers in practical use above ‘thousand’ are 
laksa (‘lac’ or lakh’) and koti (‘crore’); and an Indian sum is wont to be 
pointed thus: 123,45,67,890, to signify ‘123 crores, 45 lakhs, 67 thousands, 
eight hundred and ninety’. 

As to the stem-forms pancan etc., see below, 484. As to the form 
saks instead of sas, see above, 146 end. The stem dva appears in com¬ 
position and derivation also as dva and dvi; cattir in composition is accented 
catur. The older form of asta is astd: see below, 483. Forms in -pat and 
-p ati for the tens are occasionally interchanged. 

The other numbers are expressed by the various composition 
and syntactical combination of those given above. Thus: 

476. The odd numbers between the even tens are made 
by prefixing the (accented) unit to the ten to which its value 
is to be added: but with various irregularities. Thus: 
eka in ‘11’ becomes ekd } but is elsewhere unchanged; 
dva becomes everywhere dva; but in ‘42’—‘72’ and in ‘92’ it is inter¬ 
changeable with dvi , and in ‘82’ dvi alone is used; 

for tri is substituted its nom. pi. masc. trdyas; but tri itself is also 
allowed in ‘43’—‘73’ and in ‘93’, and in ‘83’ tri alone is used; 

sas becomes so in ‘16’, and makes the initial d of dapa lingual (199 b); 
elsewhere its final undergoes the regular conversion (226b) to t or d or n; 
and in ‘96’ the n of navati is assimilated to it (199b); 

asta becomes [astd (483) in ‘18’—‘38’, and has either form in the 
succeeding combinations. Thus: 


u ekddaQa 

31 ekatrincat 

61 ekasasti 

81 ekafiti 

12 dvada$a 

32 dvatrincat 

(dvasasti 

62 \dvisasti 

82 dvydQiti 

13 trayodaca 

33 trayastrih^at 

itrdyahsasti 
l trisasti 

83 trytyiti 

14 caturda$a 

34 cdtustrinQat 

64 cdtuhsasti 

84 cdturafiti 

15 pdncada$a 

35 pdncatrihcat 

65 pdncasasti 

85 pdncdQiti 

16 sdda^a 

36 sdttrinQat 

66 satsasti 

86 sddafiti 

17 saptdda^a 

37 saptatrihcat 

67 saptdsasti 

87 saptaQiti 

18 asta da?a 

38 astdtrincat 

i astasasti 

68 \astdsasti 

88 astdQiti 

19 ndvada^a 

39 navatrifiQat 

69 ndvasasti 

89 nava^lti . 


The numbers ‘21’—‘29’ are made like those for ‘31’—‘39’; the numbers 
‘41’__‘49’ } ‘51’—‘59% ‘71’—‘79’, and ‘91’—‘99’ are made like those for 
‘61’—‘69’. 


Whitney, Grammar. 
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* The forms made with dva and trayds are more usual than those with 
dvi and tri, which are hardly to be quoted from the older literature (Y. and 
Br.). The forms made with astd (instead of asta) aTe alone found in the 
older literature (483), and are usual in the later. 

477. The above are the normal expressions for the odd 
numbers. But equivalent substitutes for them are also variously 
made. Thus: 

a. By use of the adjectives una, ‘deficient’, and adhika , ‘redundant’, 
in composition with lesser numbers which are to be subtracted or added, and 
either independently qualifying or (more usually) in composition with larger 
numbers which are to be increased or diminished by the others: thus, tryuna- 
sasti, ‘sixty deficient by three’ (i. e. *57’); astddhikanavati , ‘ninety increased 
by eight’ (i. e. ‘98’); ekadhikam pafam, ‘a hundred increased by one’ (i. e. 
‘101’); panconam catam , *100 less 5’ (i. e. ‘95’). For the nines, especially, 
such substitutes as ekonavin^ati , *20 less 1’, or ‘19’, are not uncommon; 
and later the eka, ‘1’, is left off, and unavih$ati etc. have the same value. 

b. A case-form of eka, ‘one’, is connected by nd, *not’, with a larger 
number from which one is to be deducted: thus, ekayd rid trin^dt (QB. 
PB. KB.), ‘not thirty by one’ (i. e. ‘29’); ekasmdn nd pancd^at (in ordinal), 
‘49’ (TS.); ekasydi (abl. fern.: 360.3) nd panca^at, ‘49* (TS.); most often, 
ekan fi. e. ekdt, irregular abl. for ekasmdt) nd vifiQatf, *19’; ekdn nd Qatam, 
‘99’. This last form is admitted also in the later language: the others are 
found in the Brahmanas. 

c. Instances of multiplication by a prefixed number are occasionally met 
with: thus, trisapta, ‘thrice seven’; trinava, ‘thrice nine’; tridaga , ‘thrice ten’. 

d. Of course, the numbers to be added together may be expressed by 
independent words, with connecting ‘and’: thus, ndva ca navattg, ca, or ndva 
navatim ca , ‘ninety and nine’; dvdii ca vih$ati$ ca, ‘two and twenty’. But 
the connective is also (at least, in the older language) not seldom omitted: 
thus, navatfr ndva , ‘99’; trinfatam trin, *33’; a&tir astati , ‘88\ 

478. The same methods are also variously used for forming 
the odd numbers above 100. Thus: 

a. The added number is prefixed to the other, and takes the accent: 
for example, ekagatam, TOT; astd^atam, T08'; trin^dchatam , *130'; astd - 
vihcati$atam, ‘148 J ; cdtuhsahasram (RV.: unless the accent is wrong), ‘1004’. 

b. Or, the number to be added is compounded with adhika, ‘redundant’, 
and the compound is either made to qualify the other number or is further 
compounded with it: thus, pancddhikarh $atam or pancddhika^atam , ‘105’. 

Of course, una , ‘deficient’ (as also other words equivalent to una or 
adhika ), may be used in the same way: thus, panconam Qatam, ‘95’. 

C. Syntactical combinations are made at convenience: for example, ddpa 
p atdm ca, ‘110’; p atam ekarh ca, ‘10T. 

479. Another usual method (beginning in the Brahmanas) 
of forming the odd numbers above 100 is to qualify the larger 
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number by an adjective derived from the smaller, and identical 
with the briefer ordinal (below, 487) : thus, dvadagam gatam , 

4 112 ’ (lit’ly, ‘a hundred of a 12-sort, or characterised by 12’); 
catugcatvdrihgdm catam , ‘124’; satsastdm gatdm, ‘166’. 

480. To multiply one number by another, among the higher 
or the lower denominations, the simplest and least ambiguous 
method is to make of the multiplied number a dual or plural, 
qualified by the other as any ordinary noun would be; and this 
method is a common one in all ages of the language. For ex¬ 
ample : pahca pahcagdtas, five fifties (‘250’]; nava navatdyas, ‘nine 
nineties’ (‘810’); acitibhis tisrbhis , ‘with three eighties’ (‘240’); 
pahca gatani, ‘five hundreds’; trini sahasrani , ‘three thousands’; 
sastim sahasrani , ‘60,000’; daca ca sahasrany astdu ca gatani, 
‘10,800’: and, combined with addition, trini gathni trdyastrihgatahi 
ca, ‘333’; sahasre dve pahconam gatam eva ca, ‘2095’. 

By a peculiar and wholly illogical construction, such a combination as 
trini sasttyatani, which ought to signify ‘480’ (3 X100 -f- 60), is frequently 
used in the Brahman as to mean ‘360’ (3 X100-{-60); so also dve catustrihce 
cate, ‘234’ (not ‘268’); and other like cases. 

481. But the two factors, multiplier and multiplied, are 
also, and in later usage more generally, combined into a com¬ 
pound (accented on the final); and this is then treated as an 
adjective, qualifying the numbered noun; or else its neuter or 
feminine (in t) singular is used substantively: thus, dagagaths , 
‘1000’; satgatdih padatibhih (MBh.), ‘with 600 foot-soldiers’; 
trdyastrihgat trigatah satsahasrah (AY.), ‘6333’; dvigatdm or dvigatl, 
‘200’; astadagagati, ‘1800’. 

In the usual absence of accentuation, there arises sometimes a question 
as to how a compound number shall be understood: whether astacatam , for 
example, is ast&catam, ‘108’, or astacatdm , ‘800’, and the like. 

482. Inflection. The inflection of the cardinal nu¬ 
merals is in many respects irregular. Gender is distinguish¬ 
ed only by the first four. 

a. Eka , ‘1’, is declined after the manner of. a pronominal 
adjective (like sdrva , below, 524); its plural is used in the 
sense of ‘some, certain ones’. Its dual does not occur. 

Occasional forms of the ordinary declension are met with : 
thus, eke (loc. sing.), Skat . 

In the late literature, eka is used in the sense of ‘a certain’, 
or even sometimes almost of ‘a’, as an indefinite article. Thus, 
eko vyaghrah (H.), ‘a certain tiger’; ekasmin dine, ‘on a certain 
day’; haste dandam ekamddaya (H.), ‘taking a stick in his hand’. 

11* 
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b. Dva, '2’, is dual only, and is entirely regular: thus, 
N.A. V. dvau (V. dvti), m., dvS, f. n. ; I. D.Ab. dvubhyam; 
G. L. dvdyos . 

c. Tri , ‘3’, is in masc. and neut. nearly regular, like an 
ordinary stem in i; but their genitive is as if from trayd (only 
in the later language : the regular trinam occurs once in RV.). 
For the feminine it has the peculiar stem tisf, which is inflected 
in general like an r-stem; but the nom. and accus. are alike, 
and show no strengthening of the r and the r is not prolonged 
in the gen. (excepting in the Veda). Thus: 



m. n. 

f. 

N. 

trayas trini 

tisr as 

A. 

trin trTni 

tisrds 

I. 

tribhfs 

tisrbhis 

D. Ab. 

tribhyds 

tisfbhyas 

G. 

traydnam 

tisrnam 

L. 

triad 

tisrsu. 


The Veda has the abbreviated neut. nom. and accus. tri. The accent¬ 
uation tisrbMs , tisrbhyds, tisrnam, and tisrsd is said to be also allowed in 


the later language. 

The stem tisr occurs in composition in tisrdhanvd (Br.), ‘a bow along 
with three arrows’. 

d. Catur, ‘4’, has catvUr (the more original form) in the 
strong cases; in the fern, it substitutes the stem cdtasr, apparently 
akin with tisr, and inflected like it (but with anomalous change 
of accent, like that in the higher numbers: see below, 483). 




m. n. 

f. 




N. 

catvaras catvari 

cdtasras 




A. 

catdras catvari 

cdtasras 




I. 

catdrbhis 

catasrbhis 




D. Ab. catdrbhyas 

catasrbhyas 




G. 

caturnam 

catasrnam 




L. 

catursu 

catasfsu. 



The use 

of n 

before dm of the gen. 

masc. and neut. after a 

final 

con- 

sonant of the 

stem 

is (as in sas: below, 

483) a striking irregularity. 

The 

more regular 

gen. 

fern, catasfndm also 

sometimes occurs. In 

the 

later 


language, the accentuation of the final syllable instead of the penult is allow¬ 
ed in inst., dat.-abl., and loc. 


483. The numbers from ‘5’ to ‘19’ have no distinction of 
gender, nor any generic character. They are inflected, somewhat 
irregularly, as plurals, save in the nom.-acc., where they have 
no proper plural form, but show the bare stem instead. Of sas 
(as of catur), riam is the gen. ending, with mutual assimilation 
(198 b) of stem-final and initial of the termination. Asia (as 
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accented in the older language) has an alternative fuller form, 
astu, which is almost exclusively used in the older literature 
(V. and Br.), both in inflection and in composition (but some 
compounds with asta are found as early as the AV.); its nom.- 
acc. is astd (usual later: found in RY. once, and in AY.), or 
astk (RV.), or astau (most usual in RV.; also in AY., Br., 
and later). 

The accent is in many respects peculiar. In all the accented texts, the 
stress of voice lies on the penult before the endings bhis, bhyas , and su, 
from the stems in a, whatever be the accent of the stem: thus, pancabhis 
from pdnca } navdbhyas from nava, da^dsu from dd$a, navada$dbhis from 
ndvada$a , ekdda$dbhyas from ekadaQa, dvdda$dsu from dvada$a; according to 
the grammarians, either the penult or the final is accented in these forms 
in the later language. In the gen. pi., the accent is on the ending (as in 
that of x, u, and r-stems). The cases of 8 as, and those made from the stem- 
form astd , have the accent throughout upon the ending. 

Examples of tbe inflection of these words are as follows: 


N. A. 

pdnca 

sat 

as tad astd 

I. 

pancabhis 

sadbhfs 

astdbhts astdbhis 

D.Ab. 

pancabhyas 

sadbhyds 

astabhyas astdbhyas 

Gr. 

pancdnam 

8annam 

astdnam 

L. 

pancdsu 

satsu 

astdsu astdsu. 


Saptd (in the later language sdpta , as dsta for asta) and ndva and ddpa, 
with the compounds of dd$a (‘11’—‘19’), are declined like panca, and with 
the same shift of accent (or with alternative shift to the endings, as pointed 
out above). 

484. The Hindu grammarians give to the stems for ‘5’ and ‘7’—‘19’ a 
final n: thus, pancan , saptan , astan, navan , da$an, and ekddagan etc. This, 
however, has nothing to do with the demonstrably original final nasal of ‘7’, 
‘9’, and ‘10’ (compare septem , novem , decern; seven , nine , ten ); it is only 
owing to the fact that, starting from such a stem-form, their inflection is 
made to assume a more regular aspect, the nom.-acc. having the form of a 
neut. sing, in an, and the instr., dat.-abl., and loc. that of a neut. or masc. 
pi. in an: compare nama, ndmabhis , namabhyas , ndmasu — the gen. alone 
being like that, rather, of a a-stem: compare da^anam with indrdnam and 
ndmnam or dtmdndm. No trace whatever of a final n is found anywhere in 
the language, in inflection or derivation or composition, from any of these 
words. 

485. The tens, vingati and trincdt etc., with their compounds, 
are declined regularly, as feminine stems of the same endings, 
and in all numbers. 

Catd and sahdsra are declined regularly, as neuter (or, rarely, 
in the later language, as masculine) stems of the same final, in 
all numbers. 
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The like is true of the higher numbers — which have, in¬ 
deed, no proper numeral character, but are ordinary nouns. 

486. Construction. As regards their construction with 
the nouns enumerated by them : 

a. The words for ‘1* to ‘19’ are used adjectively, agreeing 
in case, and, if they distinguish gender, in gender also, with 
the nouns: thus, dacdbhir virdih , 'with ten heroes’; ye deva divy 
ekadaga stha (AV.), ‘what eleven gods of you are in heaven’; 
pancdsu janesu, ‘among the five tribes’; catasrlhir girbhih , 'with 
four songs’. 

b. The numerals above ‘19’ are construed usually as nouns, 
either taking the numbered noun as a dependent genitive, or 
standing in the singular in apposition with it: thus, gatam dasih 
or catam dasmdm, ‘a hundred slaves’ or ‘a hundred of slaves’; 
vihcatyU hdribhis , ‘with twenty bays’; sastyam gardtsu, ‘in 60 au¬ 
tumns’; gatena pticaih , ‘with a hundred fetters’; cat dm sahasram 
ayutam nyarbudam jaghana cakro dasyunam (AV.), ‘the mighty 
[Indra] slew a hundred, a thousand, a myriad, a hundred mil¬ 
lion, of demons’. 

Occasionally they are put in the plural, as if used more 
adjectively: thus, pancagadbhir vanaih , ‘with fifty arrows’. 

c. In the older language, the numerals for ‘5’ and upward 
are sometimes used in the nom.-acc. form (or as if indeclinably) 
with other cases also: thus, pdnca krstisu, ‘among the five races’; 
sapta rsinam , ‘of seven bards’; sahdsram fsibhih , ‘with a thousand 
bards’; gatdm purbhih, ‘with a hundred strongholds’. 

487. Ordinals. Of the classes of derivative words 
coming from the original or cardinal numerals, the ordin¬ 
als are by far the most important; and the mode of their 
formation may best be explained here. 

Some of the first ordinals are irregularly made : thus, 

eka , ‘1’, forms no ordinal; instead is used pratliamd (i. e. 
pra-tama , ‘foremost’); adi is rare in the Brahmanas, and adya 
even in the Sutras; 

from dvd, ‘2’, and tri, '3’, come dvitiya and trtlya (second¬ 
arily, through dvita and abbreviated trita ); 

catuvj ‘4’, sds , '6’, and saptd, ‘7’, take the ending tha: 
thus, caturthd , sasthd , saptdtha; but for ‘fourth’ are used also 
tarty a and turya , and saptdtha belongs to the older language 
only: pahcatha, for ‘fifth’, is excessively rare; 

the numerals for ‘5’ and ‘7’ usually, and for ‘8’, ‘9’, ‘10’, 
add ma , forming pancama, saptama , astamd , navama , dagamd; 
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for ‘11th’ to ‘19th’, the forms are ekddagd , dvadaca , and 
so on (the same with the cardinals, except change of accent); 

for the tens and intervening odd numbers from ‘20’ onward, 
the ordinal has a double form — one made by adding the full 
(superlative) ending tama to the cardinal: thus, vingatitamd, 
trihgattamd, agititamd , etc.; the other, shorter, in a , with abbre¬ 
viation of the cardinal: thus, vingd , ‘20th’; trihcd , ‘30th’; ca - 
tvarinca , ‘40th’; pancagd , ‘50th’; sasta, '60th’; saptatd , ‘70th’; 
acitd, ‘80th’; navatd, ‘90th’; and so likewise ekavingd, ‘21st’, 
catustrihga, ‘34th’; astacatvciringa , ‘48th’; dvapancacd , ‘ 52d’; 
ekasastd , ‘61st’; and ekannavingd and unavihgd and ekonavinca , 
‘19th’; — and so on. Of these two forms, the latter and briefer 
is by far the more common, the other being not quotable from 
the Veda, and extremely rarely from the Brahmanas. From ‘50th’ 
on, the briefer form is allowed by the grammarians only to the 
odd numbers, made up of tens and units; but it is sometimes 
met with, even in the later language, from the simple ten. 

Of the higher numbers, gatd and sahdsra form catatamd and 
sahasratama; but their compounds have also the simpler form: 
thus, ekagata, ‘ 101 st’. 

Of the ordinals, prathamd (and adya), dvitiya , trtiya, and 
tuAya (with turya) form their feminine in a; all the rest make 
it in l. 

488. The ordinals, as in other languages, have other than ordinal offices 
to fill; and in Sanskrit especially they are general adjectives to the cardinals, 
with a considerable variety of meanings, as fractional, as signifying ‘composed 
of so many parts’ or ‘so-many-fold’, or ‘containing so many’, or (as was seen 
above, 479) ‘having so many added’. 

In a fractional sense, the grammarians direct that their accent be 
shifted to the first syllable: thus, dvitiya, ‘half’; tftlya , ‘third part’; cdturtha, 
‘quarter’, and so on. But in accented texts only trtiya, ‘third’, and ttiriya, 
‘quarter’, are found so treated; for ‘half’ occurs only ardhd; and caturthd, 
pancama , and so on, are accented as in their ordinal use. 

489. Other numeral derivatives — thus, 

multiplicative adverbs, as dvts , tris, catus, ‘twice’, thrice’, 
‘four times’; 

adverbs with the suffixes dha and gas: for example, ekadhu, 
‘in one way’, gatadhu, ‘in a hundred ways’; ekagas , ‘one by one’, 
gatagas, ‘by hundreds’; 

collectives, as dvitaya or dvayd , ‘a pair’, ddgataya or dagdt 7 
‘a decade’ — 

belong rather to the dictionary, or to the chapter of derivation. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


PRONOUNS. 

490. The pronouns differ from the great mass of nouns 
and adjectives chiefly in that they come by derivation from 
another and a very limited set of roots, the so-called pro¬ 
nominal 5 or ‘demonstrative 5 roots. But they have also many 
and marked peculiarities of inflection — some of which, 
however, find analogies also in a few adjectives; and such 
adjectives will accordingly be described at the end of this 
chapter. 

PersonarPronouns. 

491. The pronouns of the first and second persons are 
the most irregular and peculiar of all, being made up of 
fragments coming from various roots and combinations of 
roots. They have no distinction of gender. 

Their inflection in the later language is as follows: 


Singular: 


f 

N. 

1st pers. 

aham 

2d pers. 

tvdm 

A. 

RTR JR 

mam, ma 

37R, RT 

t 

tvam, tva 

I. 

D. 

m\ 

maya 

R^RT? R 

N 

mdhyam, me 

mj 

tvaya 

cRRR, R 

o 

tubhyam, te 

Ab. 

mat 

tv at 
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G. 

to, rf 

mama , me 

TO, 

tdva , te 

L. 

tot 

mayi 

.TOT 

tvdyi 

Dual: 

n. a. y. 

tifNH 

_ f ^ 

avam 

TON 

0 , ^ 
yuvam 

I.D.Ab. 

avubhyam 

TOPTTO 

0 , -x 

yuvabhyam 

G.L. 

TOTCTO 

avdyos 

0 ^ ^ 

yuvayos 

andA.D.G. 

nan 

*X 

vam 

Plural : 

N. 

to* r 

vayam 

vnm 

ex. “X 

yuyam 

A. 

tHrHM, TO 

asman, nas 

TOhH, to 

0 X 

ynsman, vas 

I. 

asmtibhis 

toctIto 

0 , *s 

yusmabhis 

D. 

STF^TFF, ^ 

*\ *x 

asmabhyam , nas 

TOFTO, TO 

O *“X 

ynsmabhyam, vas 

Ab. 

TORT 

asmat 

TORT 

O *x 

yu'midt 

G. 

totrto to^ 

asmukam, nas 

yusmhkam , vas 

L. 

TOTO 

, O 

asmUsu 

0 ^ 

yusmtisu 


The briefer second forms for accus., dat., and gen., in all 
numbers, are accentless; and hence they are not allowed to 
stand at the beginning of a sentence, or elsewhere where any 
emphasis is laid. 

The ablative mat is accentless in one or two AV. passages (xi. 4.26 5 
xii. 3. 46). 

492. Forms of the older language. All the forms 
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given above are found also in the older language ; which, how¬ 
ever, has also others that afterward disappear from use. 

Thus, the Yeda (RV.) has a few times the instr. sing, tva (like manisd 
for mamsdya) ; further, the loc 4 sing, tve, the dat. pi, (less often loc,) asme , 
and the loc. pi. yusmd: the final e of these forms is uncombinable (or 
pragrhya : 138 b). The datives in bhyam are in RY. not seldom to be read 
as if in bhya, with loss of the final nasal; asmakam and yusmakam suffer 
the same loss only in a rare instance or two. The usual resolutions of 
semivowel to vowel are made, and are especially frequent in the forms of 
the second person ( tudm for tvdm , etc.). 

But the duals, above all, wear a very different aspect earlier. In Veda 
and Brahmana, the nominatives are avam and yuvdm, and only the accusa¬ 
tives dv&m and yuv&m (but in RV. the dual forms of 1st pers. chance not 
to occur, unless in vam[?], once, for auam); the instr. in RY. is either 
yuvdbhydm (not elsewhere found) or yuvdbhydm ,* an abl. yuvdt appears once 
in RY., and dvdt twice in TS.; the gen.-loc. is in RV. (only) yuvds instead 
of yuvayos. Thus we have here a distinction (elsewhere unknown) of five 
different dual cases by endings, in part accordant with those of the other 
two numbers. 

493. Peculiar endings. The ending am, appearing in the nom. 
sing, and pi. (and Yedic du.) of these pronouns, will be found often, though 
only in sing., among the other pronouns. The bhyam (or hyam ) of dat. sing, 
and pi. is met with only here; its relationship with the bhyam , bhyas , bhis 
of the ordinary declension is palpable. The t (or d) of the abl., though here 
preceded by a short vowel, is doubtless the same with that of the a-declension 
of nouns and adjectives. That the nom., dat., and abl. endings should be 
the same in sing, and pi. (and in part in the earlier du. also), only the stem 
to which they are added being different, is unparalleled elsewhere in the 
language. The element sma appearing in the plural forms will be found 
frequent in the inflection of the singular in other pronominal words: in fact, 
the compound stem asma which underlies the plural of aham seems to be 
the same that furnishes part of the singular forms of ayam (501), and its 
value of ‘we’ to be a specialisation of the meaning ‘these persons’. The 
genitives singular, mama and tdva , have no analogies elsewhere; the deri¬ 
vation from them of the adjectives mdmaka and tdvaka (below, 518) suggests 
the possibility of their being themselves stereotyped stems. The gen. pi., 
asmakam and yusmakam , are certainly of this character; namely, neuter sing, 
case-forms of the adjective stems asmdka and yusmdka , other cases of which 
are found in the Yeda. 

494. Stem-forms. To the Hindu grammarians, the 
stems of the personal pronouns are mad and asmad, and tvad 
and yusmad , because these are forms used to a certain extent, 
and allowed to be indefinitely used, in derivation and compo¬ 
sition (like tad, had , etc.: see below, under the other pronouns). 

ords are thus formed from them even in the older language 
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— namely, matkrta, mdtsakhi, asmdtsakhitvddyoni, mattds (AY.), 
tvdtpitr (TS.), yuvaddevatya (QB.); but much more numerous are 
those that show the proper stem in a , or with the a lengthened 
to d: thus, mavant; asmatrh , asmadruh, etc.; tvadatta, tv mid, 
tvavasu, tvcihata , etc.; yusmadatta, yusmesita, etc.; yuvadliita, 
yuvhdatta, yuvhmta , etc. And the later language also has a few 
words made in the same way, as mddrc. 

The Yedas have certain more irregular combinations, with complete 
forms : thus, tvarhkama, mdmpavya , mamasatyd , asmehiti , ahampurva , aham- 
uttard , ahamyu , aharhsana. 

From the stems of the grammarians come also the deriv¬ 
ative adjectives madly a, tvadiya , asmadiya, yusmadlya, having a 
possessive value : see below, 516. 

For sva and svaydm , see below, 513. 


Demonstrative Pronouns. 

495. The simplest demonstrative, cT which answers 
also the purpose of a personal pronoun of the third person, 
may he taken as model of a mode of declension usual in 
so many pronouns and pronominal adjectives that it is fairly 
to be called the general pronominal declension. 

But this root has also the special irregularity that in the 
nom. sing. masc. and fern, it has sds (for whose peculiar euphonic 
treatment see 176a) and sa, instead of tds and th (compare Gr. 
o, yj, to, and Goth, sa, so, t/iata). Thus: 


Singular 


r 



m. 

n. 

t. 

N. 

to 


3T 


sds 

tdt 

sA 

A. 



rTO^ 


tam 

tdt 

tam 

I. 


TO 

TOT 



tena 

t&ya 

V. 


rTR 

rlHT 

Ab. 


tdsmdi 

tasyai 


TOTOT 

"N 

tdsmat 

TOTO, 

t&syas 
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G. rTHT 

•\ 

tasya 

tdsyas 

L. rTIFFT^ 


tasmin 

tasyam 

Dual: 


n. a. v. #r h 

ft 

tau te 

te 

l.D.Ab. rTTHTTH^ 

FTP-ITT^ 

thbhyam 

tixbhyam 

G. L. rlM 1^ 


tdyos 

tdyos 

Plural: 


N. rilH 

ftth^ 

te tani 

ths 

A. cTH^ cTTH 


tan t&ni 

ths 

I. ^ 

cTlft^ 

tais 

tabhis 

D. Ah. 


tebhyas 

tkbhyas 

g. 

rTTHTH 

tesdm 

tasdm 

l - ^r 

rTTH 

tesn 

tasu 


The Vedas show no other irregularities of inflection than those which 
belong to all stems in a and a: namely, Una sometimes; usually ta for tad, 
du.; often id for tdni, pi. neut.; usually tebhis for tats, instr. pi.; and the 
ordinary resolutions. The RV. has one more case-form from the root 8a, 
namely sasmin (occurring nearly half as often as tasmin). 


496. The peculiarities of the general pronominal declension, 
it will be noticed, are these: 

In the singular, the use of t (properly d) as ending of nom.-acc. neut. ; 
the combination with the root of another element sma in masc. and neut. 
dat., abl., and loc., and of sy in fern, dat., abl.-gen., and loc.; and the 
masc. and neut. loc. ending in, which is restricted to this declension (except 
in the anomalous yadr^min, RV., once). 

The dual is precisely that of noun-stems in a and a. 
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In the plural, the irregularities are limited to te for tds in nom. masc., 
and the insertion of s instead of n before am of the gen., the stem-final 
being treated before it in the same manner as before su of the loc. 

497. The stem of this pronoun is by the grammarians given 
as tad; and from that form come, in fact, the derivative ad¬ 
jective tadiya , with tattvd , tadvat, tanmaya; and numerous com¬ 
pounds, such as tacchila , tajjna , tatkara , tadanantara , tanmatra , 
etc. These compounds are not rare even in the Veda: so tddanna, 
tadvid , tadvacd, etc. But derivatives from the true root ta are 
also many: especially adverbs, as tatas, tdtra , tatha, tadh; the 
adjectives ttivant and tdti; and the compound tddfc etc. 

498. Though the demonstrative root ta is prevailingly of 

the third person, it is also freely used, both in the earlier 

language and in the later, as qualifying the pronouns of the 
first and second person, giving emphasis to them: thus, so l hdm , 
This T, or T here’; sd tvdm, Thou there’; te vayam , Tve here’; 
and so on. 

499. Two other demonstrative stems appear to contain ta 

as an element; and both, like the simple ta , substitute sa in 

the nom. sing. masc. and fern. 

a. The one, tyd , is tolerably common (although only a 

third of its possible forms occur) in RV., but rare in AV., and 
almost unknown later: its nom. sing., in the three genders, is 
syds , sya, tydt , and it makes the accusatives tydm, tyam , tyat, 
and goes on through the remaining cases in the same manner 
as ta. It has in RV. the instr. fern, tya (for tydyd ). 

b. The other is the usual demonstrative of nearer position, 
This here 1 , and is in frequent use through all periods of the 
language. It prefixes e to the simple ' root, forming the nomin¬ 
atives esds , esU, etdt — and so on through the whole inflection. 

The stem tya has neither compounds nor derivatives. But 
from eta are formed both, in the same manner as from the 
simple ta , only much less numerous: thus, etadda (<?B.), etad- 
artha , etc., from the so-called stem etat; and etadfc and etavant 
from eta . 

500. There is a defective pronominal stem, ena, which is 
accentless, and hence used only in situations where no emphasis 
falls upon it. It does not occur elsewhere than in the accusa¬ 
tive of all numbers, the instr. sing., and the gen.-loc. dual: 
thus, 

m. n. f. 

Sing. A. enam enat endm 

I. enena enayci 
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Da. A. enau ene ene 

G. L. enayos enayos 

PI. A. enan endni ends 

The RV. has enos instead of enayos , and in one or two instances accents 
a form: thus, endm, enas(?). 

This stem forms neither derivatives nor compounds. 

501. Two other demonstrative declensions are so irreg¬ 
ularly made up that they have to be given in full. The 
one, ay dm etc., is used as a more indefinite demon¬ 

strative, This’ or That’; the other, TOT asau etc., signifies 
especially the remoter relation, ‘yon’ or ‘yonder’. 

They are as follows: 

Singular: 



m. n. 

f. 

m. n. 

f. 

N. 



5IHT 

tot 


ay am iddm 

iydm 

asau adds 

asau 

A. 




TO 


imcim iddm 

imam 

amum adds 

amum 

I. 

51 % 

5RTTT 

5FRT 

o 

TO7JT 


anena 

anaya 

amuria 

amuya 

D. 

TOT 

5JHT 


w 

o 


asmdi 

asyai 

amusmai 

amusydi 

Ab. 

5TnTTrT 

ilUIIH 

EROTIcT 

O *\ 

5FV3TFT 

*0 


f 

asm at 

^ *\ 
asyas 

amusmat 

amusyds 

G. 

mj 

StHTTCT 


O 

L. 

asyd 

asyas 

amusya 

amusyds 

5TTFR 

5TRJFT 


5RWR 


% 

, ^ 

o -s 

O *S 


asmin 

asyam 

amusmin 

amusyam 


Dual: 




N. A. 

ft, f 


TO 



imau ime 

ime 

amu 


I.D.Ab. 



CN. *N 


dbhykm 


amubhyam 

G.L. 

5WUIH 


. TOJlH^ 


anayos 


amuyos 
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Plural: 




N. pt JTTTR 

ime imani 

. r 

imas 

SPIT SP7H 

ami amuni 

amus 

A. fill'd 

imhn imhni 

imas 

SFPT fclHM 

amun amuni 

SPTR 

amus 

p 

ebhis 

STTPTH 

■s 

abhis 

amibhis 

SPTPPI 

amubkis 

D. Ab. 

ebhyas 

G - 

eskm 

dbhyds 

uhIuw 

amkbhyas 

SPT^JfT 

amubhyas 

ywiH 

_ r ^ 

asftm 

, _ ^ 
amisam 

SPIWT 

amusam 

L S3 

esu 

STTH 

O 

asu 

amisu 

snm 

amusu 

The same forms are used in the older language, without variation, except 
that ima occurs for imdu and imani , and amu for amuni; amuyd when used 
adverbially is accented on the final, amuyd,; asdu (with accent, of course, on 
the first, asau ) is used also as vocative. 


502. The former of these two pronouns, ayam etc., plainly shows itself 
to be pieced together from a number of defective stems. The majority of 
forms come from the root a , with which, as in the ordinary pronominal de¬ 
clension, sma (f. sy) is combined in the singular. All these forms from a 
have the peculiarity that in their substantive use they are either accented, 
as in the paradigm, or accentless (like ena and the second forms from ahdm 
and tvarri). The remaining forms are always accented. From and come, with 
entire regularity, anena , andyd , andyos. The strong cases in dual and plural, 
and in part in singular, come not less regularly from a stem imd. And 
aydm , iydm , iddm are evidently to be referred to a simple root i (iddm being 
apparently a double form: id , like tad etc., with ending am). 

The Veda has from the root a also the instrumentals end and aya (used 
in general adverbially), and the gen. loc. du. ayds ,* from ima , imdsya occurs 
once in RV. The RV. has in a small number of instances the irregular 
accentuation dsmdi , dsya , abhis. 

In analogy with the other pronouns, iddm is by the gram¬ 
marians regarded as representative stem of this pronominal de¬ 
clension ; and it is actually found so treated in a very small 
number of compounds (idammdya and iddmrupa are of Brahmana 
age). As regards the actual stems, ana furnishes nothing further ; 
from ima comes only the adverb imatha (RV., once); but a and 
i furnish a number of derivatives, mostly adverbial: thus, for 
example, dtas , air a, al/ia; itas , id (Vedic particle), ida , iha, itara, 
im (Vedic particle), idrc , perhaps eva and evam, and others. 
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503. The other pronoun, asdd etc., has amu for its leading stem, -which 
in the singular takes in combination, like the o-stems, the element sma 
(f. sy), and which shifts to ami in part of the masc. and neut. plural. In 
part, too, like an adjective w-stem, it lengthens its final in the feminine. 
The gen. sing, amusya is the only example in the language of the ending 
sya added to any other than an o-stem. The nom. pi. omT is unique in 
form; its x is (like that of a dual) pragrhya, or exempt from combination 
with a following vowel (138 b). Asad and adds are also without analogies as 
regards their endings. 

The grammarians, as usual, treat adds as representative 
stem of the declension, and it is found in this character in an 
extremely small number of words, as adomula; adomaya is of 
Brahmana age. The QB. has also asaunaman. But most of 
the derivatives, as of the cases, come from amu: thus, amutas , 
amutra , amutha , amurhi, amuvdt , amuka. 

In the older language occurs the root tva (accentless), meaning ‘one, 
many a one’; it is oftenest found repeated, as ‘one’ and ‘another’. It follows 
the ordinary pronominal declension. 

Fragments of another demonstrative root or two are met with: thus, 
amas, ‘he’, occurs in a formula in AV. and in Brahmanas etc.; av6s as 
gen.-loc. dual is found in RV.; the particle u points to a root u. 


Interrogative Pronoun. 

504. The characteristic part of the interrogative pro- 
nominal root is h; it has the three forms Sfr ha , hi , 

efi hu; but the whole declensional inflection is from Sfi ha 7 
excepting the nom.-acc. sing. neut., which is from hi, 

and has the anomalous form him (not elsewhere known 


in the language 

from a 

neuter i 

‘-stem). The nom. and 

accus. sing., then, are as 

follows: 



m. 

n. 

f. 

N. 


FCT 



kas 

kim 

kh 

A. 





kdm 

kim 

k&m 

and the rest of 

the declension is 

precisely like that of rf 


ta (above, 495). 

The Veda has its usual variations, kd and kebhis for kdni and kdis. It 
also has, along with kfm, the pronominally regular neuter kdd; and kdm 
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(or kam) is a frequent particle. The masc. form kis, corresponding to kim , 
occurs as a stereotyped case in the combinations ndkis and mdkis. 

505. The grammarians treat Mm as representative stem of 

the interrogative pronoun; and it is in fact so used in a not 
large number of words, of which a few — kimmaya , Mmkard , 
kimkdmya , Mmdevata , and the peculiar kimyu — go back even 
to the Veda and Brahmana. In closer analogy with the other 
pronouns, the form had, a couple of times in the Veda ( katpaya , 
kadartha), and not infrequently later, is found as first member of 
compounds. Then, from the real roots ka, ki , ku are made 
many derivatives; and from ki and ku , especially the latter, many 
compounds : thus, kati, katha , kathdm , kada , kotara , katama , karhi; 
My ant, ktdfc; kutas , kiilra, kulia , kucard , kukarman , Z;w- 

mantrin , etc. 

506. Various forms of this pronoun, as and 

and, rarely, £o), at the beginning of compounds, have passed 

from an interrogative meaning, through an exclamatory, to the 
value of prefixes signifying an unusual quality — either some¬ 
thing admirable, or, oftener, something contemptible. This use 
begins in the Veda, but becomes much more common in later time. 

507. The interrogative pronoun, as in other languages, 
turns readily in its independent use also to an exclamatory 
meaning. Moreover, it is by various added particles converted 
to an indefinite meaning: thus, by ca, cana, cit, dpi , va, either 
alone or with the relative ya (below, 511) prefixed: thus, kdc 
cana , ‘any one’; nd ko ‘pi, ‘not any one’; yhni khni cit, ‘what¬ 
soever’. Occasionally, the interrogative by itself acquires a simi¬ 
lar value. 

Relative Pronoun. 

508. The root of the relative pronoun is 7J ya, which 
from the earliest period of the language has lost all trace 
of the demonstrative meaning originally (doubtless) belonging 
to it, and is used as relative only. 

509. It is inflected with entire regularity according to 
the usual pronominal declension: thus, 
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OFT 

yena 

um 

y&ya 

yais 

y&b/iis 

ydsmdi 

yubhyam 

yasyai 

yebhyas 

yabhyas 

etc. 

etc. etc. 

- etc. 

etc. 


The Veda shows its usual variations of these forms: yd for yd<i and for 
ydni , and yebhis for yais; yds for yayos also occurs once; yena , with pro¬ 
longed final, is in RY. twice as common as yena. Resolutions occur ;in 
ydbhias , and yesaam and yasaam . 

510. The use of ydt as representative stem begins very 
early: we have ydtkama in the Veda, and yatharin , yaddevatyd 
in the Brahmana; later it grows more general. From the proper 
root come also a considerable series of derivatives: yatas, ydti , 
ydtra, ydtha, ydda, yddi, yavant , yatard, yatamd; and the com¬ 
pound yadrq, 

511. The combination of ya with ha to make an indefinite 
pronoun has been noticed above (507). Its own repetition — 
as yad-yat — gives it sometimes a like meaning, won through 
the distributive. 

512. One or two marked peculiarities in the Sanskrit use 
of the relative may be here briefly noticed: 

a. A very decided preference for putting the relative clause before that 
to which it relates: thus, yah sunvatah sakhd tasma indrdya gayata (RV.), 
‘who is the friend of the soma-presser, to that Indra sing ye’; yam yajnam 
paribhur asi sa id devesu gachati (RY.), ‘what offering thou protectest, that 
in truth goes to the gods’; ye trisaptah pariyanti bold tesam dadhdtu me 
(AY.), ‘what thrice seven go about, .their strength may he assign to me 1 ; 
asau y6 adharad grhds tatra santv ardyydh (AY.), ‘what house is yonder in 
the depth, there let the witches be’; saha yan me asti tena (TB.), ‘along 
with that which is mine’; hansanam vacanam yat tu tan mam dahati (MBh.), 
‘but what the words of the swans were, that burns me’; sarvasya locanarh 
Qdstram yasya na 'sty andha eva sdh (H.), ‘who does not possess learning, 
the eye of everything, blind indeed is he’. The other arrangement is com¬ 
paratively unusual. 

b. A frequent conversion of the subject or object of a verb by an added 
relative into a substantive clause: thus, me J mam prd ”pat padruseyo vadhd 
yah (AY.), ‘may there not reach him a human deadly weapon’ (lit’ly, ‘what 
is such a weapon’); pari no pahi yad dhanam (AY.), ‘protect of us what 
wealth [there is]’; apamargd 'pa marstu ksetriyam capathac ca yah (AY.), 
‘may the cleansing plant cleanse away the disease and the curse’; puskarena 
hrtam rajyam yac cd 'nyad vasu kimcana (MBh.), ‘by Pushkara was taken 
away the kingdom and whatever other property [there was]’. 
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Emphatic Pronoun. 

513. The isolated and uninflected pronominal word 
svayam (from the root sva) signifies ‘self, own self. 

By its form it appears to be a nom. sing., and it is often- 
est used as nominative, but along with words of all persons 
and numbers; and not seldom it represents other cases also. 

Svayam is also used as a stem in composition: thus, 
svayamjh , svayambhh. But sva itself (usually adjective : below, 
516) has the same value in composition : and even its inflected 
forms are (in the older language very rarely) used as reflexive 
pronoun. 

Nouns used pronominally. 

514. The noun atmdn, ‘soul’, is widely employed, in the 
singular, as reflexive pronoun of all three persons. 

The adjective b/iavant, f. bhavafi, is used (as already pointed 
out: 456) in respectful address as substitute for the pronoun of 
the second person. Its construction with the verb is in accord¬ 
ance with its true character, as a word of the third person. 

Pronominal Derivatives. 

515. From pronominal roots and stems, as well as from 
the larger class of roots and from noun-stems, are formed 
by the ordinary suffixes of adjective derivation certain words 
and classes of words, which have thus the character of pro¬ 
nominal adjectives. 

Some of the more 'important of these may be briefly no¬ 
ticed here. 

516. Possessives. From the representative stems mad 
etc. are formed the adjectives madly a, asmadiya, tvadkya , yusmadiya , 
tadiya, and yadkya, which are used in a possessive sense : 'relat¬ 
ing to me, mine’, and so on. 

Other possessives are mamaka (also mamaka , RV.) and tdvaka , 
from the genitives mama and tava. 

An analogous derivative from the genitive amtisya is dmusydyand (AY. 
etc.), ‘descendant of such a one’. 

It was pointed out above (493) that the "genitives” asm&kam and yu- 
smdkam are really stereotyped cases of possessive adjectives. 
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Corresponding to svayarn 513) is the possessive sva, mean¬ 
ing ‘own’, as relating to all persons and numbers. The RV. 
has once the corresponding simple possessive of the second per¬ 
son, tvd, 'thy’. 

For the use of sva as reflexive pronoun, see above, 513, end. 

All these words form their feminines in a. 

Other derivatives of a like value have no claim to be mentioned here. 
But (excepting sva ) the possessives are so rarely used as to make but a 
small figure in the language, which prefers generally to indicate the possessive 
relation by the genitive case of the pronoun itself. 

517. By the suffix vant are formed from the pronominal 
roots, with prolongation of their final vowels, the adjectives 
muvant, tvtivant, yumiavant , yuvavant , tavant, etavant, yavant , mean¬ 
ing 'of my sort, like me’, etc. Of these, however, only the 
last three are in use in the later language, in the sense of 
Bantus' and e quantus\ They are inflected like other adjective 
stems in vant , making their feminines in vatl (452 ff.). 

Words of similar meaning from the roots i and Tci are iyant 
and kiyant , inflected in the same manner: see above, 451. 

518. The pronominal roots show a like prolongation of 
vowel in combination with the root clrc , 'see, look’, and its 
derivatives dfca and (quite rarely) drksa: thus, madfc, madfca; 
asmddfca: tvadrc etc.; yusmddrc etc.; tddrg etc.; etadfg , etadrga , 
etadrksa (VS.); yadfc etc.; idrc and kidrc etc. They mean 'of my 
sort, like or resembling me’, and the like, and the last five are 
not uncommon, with the sense of ' tails' and L quails' . The forms 
in drc are unvaried for gender ; those in drga (and drksa ?) have 
feminines in i. 

519. From ta , ka , ya come tati, 'so many’, kdti, 'how 

many?’ yati , 'as many’. They have a quasi-numeral character, 
and are inflected (like the numerals panca etc.: above, 483) only 
in the plural, and with the bare stem as nom. and accus.: thus, 
N.A. tati; I. etc. tatibhis, tatib/iyas, tdtmdm , tatisu . ’ 

520. From ya (in V. and Br.) and ka come the Compara¬ 
tives and superlatives yatard and yatama , and katard and katama; 
and from j, the comparative itara . For their inflection, see 
below, 523. 

521. Derivatives with the suffix ka , sometimes conveying 
a diminutive or a contemptuous meaning, are made from certain 
of the pronominal roots and stems (and may, according to the 
grammarians, be made from them all) : thus, from ta , takam, 
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takat, takhs; from sa , sakh; from ya , yakas, yakh , from 

ersaw, asakciu : from twnw, amuka. 

For the numerous and frequently used adverbs formed from pronominal 
roots, see Adverbs (below, chapter XVI.). 

Adjectives declined pronominally. 

522. A number of adjectives — some of them coming 
from pronominal roots, others more or less analogous with 
pronouns in use — are inflected, in part or wholly, accord¬ 
ing to the pronominal declension (like cT ta : 495;. Thus: 

523. The comparatives and superlatives from pronominal 
roots — namely, katara and katama , yatara and yatamd , and liar a; 
also any a, 'other’, and its comparative anyatara — are declined 
like ta throughout. Their feminine stems are in a . 

But even from these words forms made according to the adjective de¬ 
clension are sporadically met with (e. g. itardyam , K.). 

524. Others words are so inflected except in the nom.- 
acc.-voc. sing, neut., where they have the ordinary adjective 
form am, instead of the pronominal at (ad). Such are sarva, 
'all’, vicva, 'all, every’, eka , 'one’. 

These, also, are not without exception, at least in the earlier language 
(e. g. vftvdya, vfyvdt, RV.; eke loc. sing., AV.). 

525. Yet other words follow the same model usually, or 
in some of their significations, or optionally ; but in other senses, 
or without known rule, lapse into the adjective inflection. 

Such are the comparatives and superlatives from prepositional stems: 
ddhara and adhama, dntara and dntama , dpara and apamd , dvara and avama , 
uttara and uitamd, tipara and upamd. Of these, pronominal forms are de¬ 
cidedly more numerous from the comparatives than from the superlatives. 

Further, the superlatives (without corresponding comparatives) paramd , 
carama , madhyama; and also anyatama (whose positive and comparative belong 
to the class first mentioned: 523). 

Further, the words para . ‘distant, other’; purva, ‘prior, east’; ddksina, 
‘right, south’; ubhdya (f. ubhayl or ubhayi ), ‘of both kinds or parties’; and 
the rare sama (accentless), ‘any or every one’, simd, ‘each, all’, nima , ‘the 
one, half; and the possessive svd. 

526. Occasional forms of the pronominal declension are met with from 
numeral adjectives: e. g. prathamasyds , trtiyasydm ,• and from other words 
having an indefinite numeral character: thus, dlpa , ‘few’; ardhd , ‘half’; 
kevala , ‘all’; dvftaya , ‘of the two kinds’ — and others. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


CONJUGATION. 

527. The subject of conjugation or verbal inflection 
involves, as in the other languages of the family, the dis¬ 
tinctions of voice, tense, mode, number, and person. 

Then, besides the simpler or ordinary conjugation of 
a verbal root, there are certain more or less fully developed 
secondary or derivative conjugations. 

528. Voice. There are (as in Greek) two voices, active 
and middle, distinguished by a difference in the personal 
endings. This distinction is a pervading one: there is no 
active personal form which does not have its corresponding 
middle, and vice versa; and it is extended also in part to 
the participles (but not to the infinitive). 

529. An active form is called by the Hindu grammarians 
parasmai padam, ‘a word for another, and a middle form is 
called atmane padam , ‘a word for one’s self: the terms might be 
best paraphrased by Transitive’ and ‘reflexive’. And the distinc¬ 
tion thus expressed is doubtless the original foundation of the 
difference of active and middle forms: in the recorded condition 
of the language, however, the antithesis of transitive and re¬ 
flexive meaning is in no small measure blurred, or even alto¬ 
gether effaced. 

530. Some verbs are conjugated in both voices, others 
in one only; sometimes a part of the tenses are inflected 
only in one voice, others only in the other or in both; of 
a verb usually inflected in one voice sporadic forms of the 
other occur; and sometimes the voice differs according as 
the verb is compounded with certain prepositions. 

531. The middle forms outside the present-system (for 
which there is a special passive inflection: see below, 768), 
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and sometimes also within that system, are liable to he used 
likewise in a passive sense. 

532. Tense. The tenses are as follows: 1. a present, 
with 2. an imperfect, closely related with it in form, having 
a prefixed augment; 3. a perfect, made with reduplication 
(to which in the Veda is added, 4. a so-called pluperfect, 
made from it with prefixed augment); 5. an aorist, of three 
different formations: a. simple; b. reduplicated; c. sibilant; 
6. a future, with 7. a conditional, an augment-tense, stand¬ 
ing to it in the relation of an imperfect to a present; and 
8. a second, a periphrastic, future (not found in the Veda). 

The tenses here distinguished (in accordance with prevailing 
usage) as imperfect, perfect, pluperfect, and aorist receive those 
names from their correspondence in mode of formation with tenses 
so called in other languages of the family, especially in Greek, 
and not at all from differences of time designated by them. In 
no period of the Sanskrit language is there any expression of 
imperfect or pluperfect time — nor of perfect time, except in 
the older language, where the "aorist” has this value; later, im¬ 
perfect, perfect, and aorist (of rare use) are so many undiscrim¬ 
inated past tenses or preterits: see below, under the different 
tenses. 

533. Mode. In respect to mode, the difference be¬ 
tween the classical Sanskrit and the older language of the 
Veda — and, in a less degree, of the Brahmanas — is 
especially great. 

In the Veda, the present tense has, besides its indicative 
inflection, a subjunctive, of considerable variety of formation, 
an optative, and an imperative (in 2d and 3d persons). The 
same three modes are found, though of much less frequent oc¬ 
currence, as belonging to the perfect; and they are made also 
from the aorists, being of especial frequency from the simple 
aorist. The future has no modes (an occasional case or two 
are purely exceptional). 

In the classical Sanskrit, the present adds to its indic¬ 
ative an optative and an imperative — of which last, more¬ 
over, the first persons are a remnant of the old subjunc- 
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tive. And the aorist has also an optative, of somewhat 
peculiar inflection, usually called the precative (or bene- 
dictive). 

534. The present, perfect, and future tenses have each 
of them, alike in the earlier and later language, a pair of 
participles, active and middle, sharing in the various pe¬ 
culiarities of the tense-formations; and in the Veda are 
found such participles belonging also to the aorist. 

535. Tense-systems. The tenses, then, with their 
accompanying modes and participles, fall into certain well- 
marked groups or systems: 

I. The present-system, composed of the pres¬ 
ent tense with its modes, its participle, and its pret¬ 
erit wdiich w r e have called the imperfect. 

II. The perfect-system, composed of the per¬ 
fect tense (with, in the Yeda, its modes and its preterit, 
the so-called pluperfect) and its participle. 

III. The aorist-system, or systems, simple, 
reduplicated, and sibilant, composed of the aorist tense 
along with, in the later language, its 'yrrecative” opta¬ 
tive (but, in the Veda* with its various modes and its 
participle). 

IV. The future-systems: a. the old or sibi¬ 
lant future, with its accompanying preterit, the condi¬ 
tional, and its participle; and b. the new r periphrastic 
future. 

536. Number and Person. The verb has, of course, 
the same three numbers with the noun, namely singular, 
dual, and plural; and in each number it has the three per¬ 
sons, first, second, and third. All of these are made in 
every tense and mode — except that the first persons of 

( the imperative numbers are supplied from the subjunctive. 
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537. Verbal adjectives and nouns: Partici¬ 
ples. The participles belonging to the tense-systems have 
been already spoken of above (534). There is besides, com¬ 
ing directly from the root of the verb, a participle, prevail¬ 
ingly of past and passive (or sometimes neuter) meaning. 
Future passive participles, or gerundives, of several different 
formations, are also made. 

538. Infinitives. In the older language, a very con¬ 
siderable variety of derivative abstract nouns — only in a 
few sporadic instances having anything to do with the tense- 
systems — are used in an infinitive or quasi-infinitive 
sense; most often in the dative case, but sometimes also in 
the accusative, in the genitive and ablative, and (very rarely) 
in the locative. In the classical Sanskrit, there remains a 
single infinitive, of accusative case-form, having nothing 
to do with the tense-systems. 

539. Gerund. A so-called gerund (or absolutive) — 
being, like the infinitive, a stereotyped case-form of a de¬ 
rivative noun — is a part of the general verb-system in 
both the earlier and later language, being especially fre¬ 
quent in the latter. In the Veda it has a somewhat various 
form; in the later language, it has only two forms, one for 
simple verbs, and the other for compound. Its value is that 
of an indeclinable active participle, of indeterminate but 
prevailingly past tense-character. 

A second gerund, an adverbially used accusative in form, 
is found, but only rarely, both earlier and later. 

540. Secondary conjugations. The secondary or 
derivative conjugations are as follows: a. the passive; b. the 
intensive; c. the desiderative; d. the causative. In these, 
a conjugation-stem, instead of the simple root, underlies 
the whole system of inflection. Yet there is clearly to be 
seen in them the character of a present-system, expanded 
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into a more or less complete conjugation; and the passive 
is so purely a present-system that it will be described in 
the chapter devoted to that part of the inflection of the 
verb. 

Under the same general head belongs the subject of 
denominative conjugation, or the conversion of noun and 
adjective-stems into conjugation-stems. Further, that of 
compound conjugation, whether by the prefixion of prepo¬ 
sitions to roots or by the addition of auxiliary verbs to noun 
and adjective-stems. And finally, that of periphrastic con¬ 
jugation, or the looser combination of auxiliaries with verbal 
nouns and adjectives. 

541. The characteristic of a proper (finite or personal) 
verb-form is its personal ending. By this alone is deter¬ 
mined its character as regards number and person — and 
in part also as regards mode and tense. But the distinc¬ 
tions of mode and tense are mainly made by the formation 
of tense and mode-stems, to which, instead of to the pure 
root, the personal endings are appended. 

In this chapter will be given a general account of the per¬ 
sonal endings, and also of the formation of mode-stems from 
tense-stems, and of those elements in the formation of tense- 
stems — the augment and the reduplication — which are found 
in more than one tense-system. Then, in the following chapters, 
each tense-system will be taken up by itself, and the methods 
of formation of its stems, both tense-stems and mode-stems, and 
their combination with the endings, will be described in detail. 


Personal Endings. 

542. The endings of verbal inflection are, as was pointed 
out above, different throughout in the active and middle voices. 
They are also, as in Greek, usually of two somewhat varying 
forms for the same person in the same voice : one fuller, called 
primary; the other briefer, called secondary. There are also less 
pervading differences, depending upon other conditions. 

A condensed statement of all the varieties of ending for each person 
and number here follows. 
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543. Singular: First person. The primary ending in 
the active is mi. The subjunctive, however (later imperative), 
has ni instead; and in the oldest Veda this ni is sometimes 
wanting, and the person ends in a (as if the ni of ani were 
dropped). The secondary ending is m; and to this m an a has 
come to be so persistently prefixed, appearing always where the 
tense-stem does not itself end in a [vam for varm or varam in 
RV., once, is an isolated anomaly), that it is necessary to reckon 
am as ending, alternate with m. But the perfect tense has 
neither mi nor m; its ending is simply a (sometimes a: 248 c): 
or, from «-roots, au. 

The primary middle ending, according to the analogy of 
the other persons, would be regularly me. But no tense or 
mode, at any period of the language, shows any relic whatever 
of a m in this person: the primary ending, present as well as 
perfect, from a-stems and others alike, is e; and to it corre¬ 
sponds i as secondary ending, which blends with the final of an 
a-stem to e. The optative has, however, a instead of i; and 
in the subjunctive (later imperative) appears ai for'£. 

544. Second person. In the active, the primary ending 
is si, which is shortened to s as secondary: as to the loss of 
this s after a final radical consonant, see below, 555. But the 
perfect and the imperative desert here entirely the analogy of 
the other forms. The perfect ending is invariably tha (or tha, 
248 c). The imperative is far less regular. The fullest form 
of its ending is dhi; which, however, is more often reduced to 
hi; and in the great majority of verbs (including all a-stems, 
at every period of the language) no ending is present, but the 
bare stem stands as personal form. In a very small class of 
verbs (722) ana is the ending. The Veda has also an ending 
tat; and this is even used sporadically in other persons of the 
imperative (see below, 570—1). 

In the middle voice, the primary ending, both present and 
perfect, is se. The secondary stands in no apparent relation to 
this, being t/ids; and in the imperative is found only sva (or 
sva: 248 c), which in the Veda is not seldom to be read as sua. 
In the older language, se is sometimes strengthened to sdi in the 
subjunctive. 

545 . Third person. The active primary ending is ti; 
the secondary, t: as to the loss of the latter after a final radical 
consonant, see below, 555. But in the imperative appears in¬ 
stead the peculiar ending tu; and in the perfect no characteristic 
consonant is present, and the third person has the same ending 
as the first. 
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The primary middle ending is te , with ta as corresponding 
secondary. In the older language, te is often strengthened to 
tax in the subjunctive. In the perfect, the middle third person 
has, like the active, the same ending with the first, namely e 
simply; and in the older language, the third person present also 
often loses the distinctive part of its termination, and comes to 
coincide in form with the first. To this e perhaps corresponds, 
as secondary, the i of the aorist 3d pers. passive (842 ff.). The 
imperative has tam (or, in the Veda, rarely am) for its ending. 

546. Dual: First person. Both in active and in middle, 
the dual first person is in all its varieties precisely like the 
corresponding plural, only with substitution of v for the m of the 
latter: thus, vas (no vast has been found to occur), va , vahe , 
vahi, vahai . The person is, of course, of comparatively rare 
use, and from the Veda no form in vas , even, is quotable. 

547. Second and Third persons. In the active, the 
primary ending of the second person is thas 7 and that of the 
third is tas; and this relation of th to t appears also in the 
perfect, and runs through the whole series of middle endings. 
The perfect endings are primary, but have u instead of a as 
vowel; and an a has become so persistently prefixed that their 
forms have to be reckoned as athus and atus. The secondary 
endings exhibit no definable relation to the primary in these 
two persons ; they are tam and tam; and they are used in the 
imperative as well. 

In the middle, a long a — which, however, with the final 
a of a-stems becomes e — has become prefixed to all dual 
endings of the second and third persons, so as to form an in¬ 
separable part of them. The primary endings, present and per¬ 
fect, are athe and ate; the secondary (and imperative) are atham 
and atam (or, with stem-final a , ethe etc.). 

The Rig-Veda has a very few forms in aithe and aite , apparently from 
ethe and ete with subjunctive strengthening (they are all detailed below: 
see 615, 701, 737, 752, 836, 1008, 1043). 

548. Plural: First person. The earliest form of the 
active ending is mast, which in the oldest language is more 
frequent than the briefer mas (in RV., as five to one; in AV., 
however, only as three to four). In the classical Sanskrit, mas 
is the exclusive primary ending; bu,t the secondary abbreviated 
ma belongs also to the perfect and the subjunctive (imperative). 
In the Veda, ma often becomes ma (248 c), especially in the 
perfect. 

The primary middle ending is make. This is lightened in 
the secondary form to mahi; and, on the other hand, it is regu- 
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larly in the Veda, not invariably) strengthened to mahai in the 
subjunctive (imperative). 

549. Second person. The active primary ending is tha. 
The secondary, also imperative, ending is ta (in the Veda, ta only 
once in impv.). But in the perfect any characteristic consonant is 
wanting, and the ending is simply a. In the Veda, the syllable 
na, of problematic origin, is not infrequently added to both 
forms of the ending, making tliana (rarely t/iand) and tana. The 
forms in which this occurs will be detailed below, under the 
different formations : the addition is very rarely made excepting 
to persons of the first general conjugation. 

The middle primary ending is dhve ) which belongs to the 
perfect as well as the present. In the subjunctive of the older 
language it is sometimes strengthened to dhvai . The secondary 
(and imperative) ending is dhvam (in RV., once dhva ); and 
dkvat is once met with in the imperative (570). In the Veda, 
the v of all these endings is sometimes resolved into w, and the 
ending becomes dissyllabic. 

550. Third person. The full primary ending is anti in 
the active, with ante as corresponding middle. The middle sec¬ 
ondary ending is anta , to which should correspond an active 
ant; but of the t only altogether questionable traces are left, 
in the euphonic treatment of a final n (207); the ending is an. 
In the imperative, antu and antam take the place of anti and 
ante. The initial a of all these endings is like that of am in 
the 1st sing., disappearing after the final a of a tense-stem. 

Moreover, anti, antu , ante , antam , anta are all liable to be 
weakened by the loss of their nasal, becoming ati etc. In the 
active, this weakening takes place only after reduplicated stems 
(and after a few roots which are treated as if reduplicated: 
639 ff.); in the middle, it occurs after all tense-stems save those 
ending in a. 

Further, for the secondary active ending an there is a sub¬ 
stitute us (or ur: 169, end), which is used in the same reduplicating 
verbs that change anti to ati etc., and which accordingly appears 
as a weaker correlative of an. The same us is also used uni¬ 
versally in the perfect, in the optative (not in the subjunctive), 
in those forms of the aorist'whose stem does not end in a, and 
in the imperfect of roots ending in a, and a few others (621). 

The perfect middle has in all periods of the language the 
peculiar ending re , and the optative has the allied ran , in this 
person. In the Veda, a variety of other endings containing a r 
as distinctive consonant are met with : namely, re (and ire) and 
rate in the present; rata in the optative (both of present and of 
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aorist); rire in the perfect; ranta, ran, and ram in aorists (and 
in an imperfect or two); ram and ratam in the imperative. The 
three rate, ratam, and rata are found even in the later language 
in one or two verbs (629). 

651. Below are given, for convenience, in tabular form, 
the schemes of endings as accepted in the classical or later 
language: namely, a. the regular primary endings, used in the 
present indicative and the future (and the subjunctive in part); 
and b. the regular secondary endings, used in the imperfect, 
the conditional, the aorist, the optative (and the subjunctive in 
part); and further, of special schemes, C. the perfect endings 
(chiefly primary, especially in the middle); and d. the imperative 
endings (chiefly secondary). To the so-called imperative endings 
of the first person is prefixed the a which is practically a part 
of them, though really containing the mode-sign of the sub¬ 
junctive from which they are derived. 

652. Further, a part of the endings are marked with an 
accent, and a part are left unaccented. The latter are those 
which never, under any circumstances, receive the accent; the 
former are accented in considerable classes of verbs, though by 
no means in all. It will be noticed that, in general, the un¬ 
accented endings are those of the singular active; but the 2d 
sing, imperative has an accented ending; and, on the other 
hand, the whole series of 1st persons imperative, active and 
middle, have unaccented endings (this being a characteristic of 
the subjunctive formation which they represent). 

553. The schemes of normal endings, then, are as follows: 

r 

a. Primary Endings. 




active. 



middle. 



s. 

d. 

P- 

s. 

d. 

P- 

1 

mi 

vas 

mas 

e 

vdht 

mahe 

2 

si 

thas 

tha 

St 

athe 

dhvt 

3 

ti 

tas 

anti, dti 

it 

ate 

ante, ate 




C 







b. Secondary Endings. 



1 

am 

vd 

md 

i, a 

vahi 

mahi 

2 

s 

tarn 

td 

thas 

athdm 

dhvam 

3 

t 

tarn 

an, fis 

td 

a tarn 

anta, ata , ran 




c. Perfect Endings. 



1 

a 

vd 

md 

i 

vdht 

mdhe 

2 

tha 

dthus 

a 

St 

dthe 

dhvt 

3 

a 

dtus 

us 

e 

ate 

re 
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1 

2 
3 




d. Imperative Endings. 



ani 

dva 

dma 

ai 

dvahai 

amahdi 

did, Id, — 

tam 

ta 

sva 

athdm 

dhvdm 

tu 

tam 

dntu, dtu 

tam 

atdm 

dntdm, atdm 


554. In general, the rule is followed that an accented ending, if dis¬ 
syllabic, is accented on its first syllable — and the constant union-vowels 
are regarded, in this respect, as integral parts of the endings. But the 
3d pi. ending ate of the pres, indie, middle has in RY. the accent ate in 
a number of verbs (see 613, 685, 699, 718;; and an occasional instance 
is met with in other endings: thus, make (see 719, 735). 

555. The secondary endings of the second and third persons singular, 
as consisting of an added consonant without vowel, should regularly (150) 
be lost whenever the root or stem to which they are to be added itself ends 
in a consonant. And this rule is in general followed; yet not without ex¬ 
ceptions. Thus: 

a. A root ending in a dental mute sometimes drops this final mute 
instead of the added s in the second person; and, on the other hand, a root 
or stem ending in s sometimes drops this s instead of the added t in the 
third person — in either case, establishing the ordinary relation of s and t 
in these persons, instead of s and s, or t and t. A similar loss of any 
other final consonant before the ending is exceedingly rare. For instances, 
see below, 692. 

b. Again, a union-vowel is sometimes introduced before the ending, 
either a or i: see below, 621, 631, 819, 880. 

In a few isolated cases in the older language, this l is changed to ai: 
see below, 904 b, 1068. 


556. The changes of form which roots and stems undergo 
in their combinations with these endings will be pointed out in 
detail below, under the various formations. Here may be simply 
mentioned in advance, as by far the most important among them, 
a distinction of stronger and weaker form of stem in large classes 
of verbs, standing in relation with the accent — the stem being 
of. stronger form when the accent falls upon it, or before an 
accentless ending, and of weaker form when the accent is on 
the ending. 

Of the endings marked as accented in the scheme, the ta of 2d pi. is 
not infrequently in the Veda treated as unaccented, the tone resting on the 
stem, which is strengthened. Much less often, the tam of 2d du. is treated 
in the same way: other endings, only sporadically. 


Subjunctive Mode. 

557 . Of the subjunctive mode (as was pointed out above) 
only fragments are left in the later or classical language : namely, 
in the so-called first persons imperative, and in the use (580) 
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of the imperfect and aorist persons without augment after mh 
prohibitive. In the oldest period, however, it was a very fre¬ 
quent formation, being th^ee or four times as common as the 
optative in the Rig-Veda, and nearly the same in the Atharvan; 
but already in the Brahmanas it becomes comparatively rare. 
Its varieties of form are considerable, and sometimes perplexing. 

558. In its most normal and regular formation, a special 
mode-stem is made for the subjunctive by adding to the tense- 
stem an a — which combines with a final a of the tense-stem 
to a . The accent rests upon the tense-stem, which accordingly 
has the strong form. Thus, from the strong present-stem doh 
(yduh) is made the subjunctive-stem doha; from juho (~\/hu) y 
juhdva; from yunaj (j/yuj), yundja; from bhdva (ybhu), bhdva; 
from tudd (ytudj, tudk ; from ucyd (pass., ]/Wc), ucyh ; and so on. 

559. The stem thus formed is inflected in general as an 
a-stem would be inflected in the indicative, with constant accent, 
and d for a before the endings of the first person (733) — but 
with the following peculiarities as to ending etc. : 

500. In the active, the 1st sing, has ni as ending: thus, ddhani , 
yunajdni , bhdvani. But in the Rig-Veda sometimes d simply: thus, dt/a, 
brdvd. 

In 1st du., 1st pi., and 3d pi., the endings are always the secondary: 
thus, dohdva, ddhama , ddhan; bhdvdva , bhdvdma , bhdvdn. 

In 2d and 3d du. and 2d pi., the endings are always primary: thus, 
ddhathaSj ddhatas , ddhatha; bhdvathas , bhdvdtas, bhdvdtha. 

In 2d and 3d sing., the endings are either primary or secondary: thus, 
ddhasi or ddhas , ddhati or ddhat; bhdvasi or bhdvds , bhavati or bhdvat. 

Occasionally, forms with double mode-sign a (by assimilation to the 
more numerous subjunctives from tense-stems in a) are met with from non- 
a-stems: thus, dsdtha from as; dyas , dydt , dydn from e (}/i). 

561. In the middle, forms with secondary instead of primary endings 
are very rare, being found only in the 3d pi. (where they are more frequent 
than the primary), and in a case or two of the 3d sing. 

The striking peculiarity of subjunctive middle inflection is the frequent 
strengthening of e ' to ai in the endings. This is less general in the very 
earliest language than later. In 1st sing., di alone is found as ending, even 
in RY.; and in 1st du. also (of rare occurrence), only dvahai is met with. 
In 1st pi., dmdhdi prevails in RV. and AY. ( dmahe is found a few times), 
and is alone known later. In 2d sing., sdi for se does not occur in RY.,. 
but is the only form in AV. and the Brahmanas. In 3d sing., tdi for te 
occurs once in RY., and is the predominant form in AY., and the only one 
later. In 2d pi., dhvdi for dhve is found in one word in RV., and a few 
times in the Brahmanas. In 3d pi., nidi for nte is the Brahmana form (of 
far from frequent occurrence); it occurs neither in RV. nor AY. No such. 
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dual endings as thdi and tdi , for the and te , are anywhere found; but RV. 
has in a few words (nine: above, 527, end) aithe and aite , which appear 
to be a like subjunctive strengthening of ethe and ete (although found in one 
indicative form, krnvdite). Before the ai-endings the penultimate vowel is 
regularly long a; but antai instead of antai is two or three times met with, 
and once (TS.) atai for atai. 

562. The subjunctive endings, then, in combination with 
the subjunctive mode-sign, are as follows : 



active. 



middle. 


s. 

d. 

P- 

s. 

d. 

P* 

ani 

dva 

dma 

ai 

javahai j 

\amahai 

\avahe ) 

[amahe 

(asi 

athas 

atha 

(ase 

aithe \ 

\ adhve 



las 



lasai 

1 

[adhvai 

fati 

atas 

an 

fate 

\dtai 

aite j 

\ante, anta 
{antai 

And, 

in further 

combination 

with 

final a of a tense-stem, 


the initial a of all these endings becomes a: thus, for example, 
in 2d pers. : asi or as, athas, atha , ase, adlwe. 

563. Besides this proper subjunctive, with mode-sign, in its triple 
form — with primary, with strengthened primary, and with secondary end¬ 
ings — there is in the older language another, without mode-sign and with 
secondary endings, or in all respects coinciding with the forms of an augment- 
tense (imperfect or aorist) save for the absence of the augment. Subjunc¬ 
tives of this character are frequent in RV., decidedly less common in later 
Vedic, and very little used in the Brahmanas except after m& prohibitive 
(580) — after which they stand also in the later language. 

These forms are sometimes called “imperfect subjunctive”, but the 
appellation is an evident misnomer: “improper subjunctive” is preferable. 
Since (below, 587) the forms of augmented tenses are also freely used in 
an indicative sense without augment in the oldest Yeda, the distinction of 
the two classes of use is often difficult to make. 

As to the uses of the subjunctive, see below, 572 ff. 


Optative Mode. 

564. As has been already pointed out, the optative is of 
comparatively rare occurrence in the language of the Yedas; 
but it gains rapidly in frequency, and already in the Brahmanas 
greatly outnumbers the subjunctive, which still later it comes 
almost entirely to replace. 

Its mode of formation is the same in all periods of the 
language. 

Whitney, Grammar. 
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V 565. The optative mode-sign is in the active voice a dif¬ 
ferent one, according as it is added to a tense-stem ending in a , 
or in some other final. In the latter case, it is ya , accented; 
this ya is appended to the weaker form of the tense-st^m, and 
takes the regular series of secondary endings, with, in 3d plur., 
us instead of an , and loss of the a before it. After an a-stem, 
it is i, unaccented; this i blends with the final a to e (which 
then is accented or not according to the accent of the a); and 
the e is maintained unchanged before a vowel-ending (am, us), 
by means of an interposed euphonic y. 

In the middle voice, the mode-sign is i throughout, and 
takes the secondary endings, with a in 1st sing., and ran in 
3d pi. After an a-stem, the rules as to its combination to e, 
the accent of the latter, and its retention before a vowel-ending 
with interposition of a y, are the same as in the active. After 
any other final, the weaker form of stem is taken, and the ac¬ 
cent is on the ending (except in one class of verbs, where it 
falls upon the tense-stem: see 645); and the i (as when com¬ 
bined to e) takes an inserted y before a vowel-ending. 

It is, of course, impossible to tell from the form whether i or i is 
combined with the final of an a-stem to e; but no good reason appears to 
exist for assuming i , rather than the l which shows itself in the other class 
of stems in middle voice. 

C 

566. The combined mode-sign and endings of the optative, 
then, are as follows, in their double form, for a-stems and for 
others: 


a. for non-a-stems. 




active. 



middle. 



s. 

d. 

P- 

s. 

d. 

P- 

1 

yarn 

ydva 

yama 

lyd 

Ivdhi 

Imdhi 

2 

yds 

yatam 

yata 

ithas 

xyathdm 

idhvdm 

3 

ydt 

yatdm 

yds 

ita 

lyatdm 

Iran 



b. combined with the final of 

a-stems. 


1 

eyam 

eva 

ema 

eya 

evahi 

emahi 

2 

es 

etam 

eta 

ethds 

eydthdm 

edhvam 

3 

et 

etdm 

eyus 

eta 

eydtdm 

eran 


The yd is in the Yeda not seldom resolved into id. 

The Yedic 3d pi. middle forms in rata will be detailed below, under the 
various formations. 


567. Precative. Precative forms are such as have a 
sibilant inserted between the optative-sign and the ending. They 
are made almost only from the aorist stems, and, though allowed 
by the grammarians to be formed from every root — the active 
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precative from the simple aorist, the middle from the sibilant 
aorist — are practically of rare occurrence at every period of the 
language, and especially later. 

The inserted s runs in the active through the whole series of persons; 
in the middle, it is allowed only in the 2d and 3d persons sing, and du., 
and the 2d pi., and is quotable from the older literature only for the 2d and 
3d sing. In the 2d sing, act., the precative form, by reason of the nec¬ 
essary loss of the added s, is not distinguishable from the simple optative; 
in the 3d sing, act., the same is the case in the later language, which 
(above, 555) saves the personal ending t instead of the precative-sign s; 
but the RV. usually, and the other Vedic texts to some extent, have the 
proper ending yds (for ydst). 

The accent is as in the simple optative. 

568. The precative endings, then, accepted in the later 
language (including, in brackets, those which are identical with 
the simple optative), are as follows : 



active. 



middle. 


s. 

d. 

P- 

8. 

d. 

P. 

yasam 

yasva 

yasma 

Py&] f 

[ivahi] 

[Imdhi] 

[yds] 

yastam 

yasta 

isthas 

lyasihdm 

Idhvdm 

[ydt] 

yastdm 

ydsus 

Istd 

iyastdm 

[Iran] 


As to the uses of the optative, see below, 572 ff. 


Imperative Mode. 

569. The imperative has no mode-sign; it is made by 
adding its own endings directly to the tense-stem, just as 
the other endings are added to form the indicative tenses. 

Hence, in 2d and 3d du. and 2d pi., its forms are indistinguishable 
from those of the augment-preterit from the same stem with its augment 
omitted. 

The rules as to the use of the different endings — especially in 2d sing., 
where the variety is considerable — will be given below, in connection with 
the various tense-systems. The ending tat , however, has so much that is 
peculiar in its use that it calls for a little explanation here. 

570. The Imperative in tat. This is nowhere a frequent form, 
though found from the earliest" period of the language, and allowed to be 
made in the latest; in the five leading Vedic texts it is formed from nearly 
fifty verbs, and has less than seventy occurrences. Its usual value is that 
of a second person singular; but it occurs as 1st sing, once, in AV. ( avyu- 
sdm jdgrtdd ahdm , ‘let me watch till day-break’); as 3d sing., toward a dozen 
times (e. g. pdnar md "vipatad rayCh, TS., ‘let wealth come again to me’; 
aydrh tydsya rdja murdhanarh vi pdtayatdt , £B., ‘the king here shall make 
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his head fly off); and as 2d pi. several times in TS. (e. g. dpah ... devesu 
nah sukrto brutdt, ‘ye waters, announce us to the gods as well-doers’), and 
many times in a Brahmana passage (repeated in K. xvi. 21. TB. iii. 6. 4, and 
AB. ii. 6, 7) — in which, moreover, two authorities (K. and AB.) have once 
vdrayadhvdt for vdrayatdt: no other occurrence of dhvdt has been noted. 

571. As regards its meaning, this form has been shown 
(Delbriick) to have prevailingly in the Brahmanas, and traceably 
but much less distinctly in the Vedic texts, a specific tense-value 
added to its mode-value — as signifying, namely, an injunction 
to be carried out at a later time than the present: it is (like 
the Latin forms in to and tote) a posterior or future imperative. 

Examples are : ihd ? J vd md tfsthantam abhyehi J ti bruhi tdrh td na dgatam 
pratiprdbrutdt (QB.), ‘say to her “come to me as I stand just here”, and 
[afterward] announce her to us as having come’; ydd urdhvds tfsthd drdvine 
J hd dhattdt (RV.), ‘when thou shalt stand upright, [then] bestow riches here’ 
(and similarly in many cases); utkulam udvahd bhavo ’ddhya prdti dhdvatdt 
(AV.), ‘be a carrier up the ascent; after having carried up, run back again’; 
vanaspdtir ddhi tvd sthdsyati tdsya vittdt (TS.), ‘the tree will ascend thee, 
take [then] note of it’. 

According to the grammarians, the form in tat may be used when bene¬ 
diction is intended. 


Uses of the Modes. 

572. Of the three modes, the imperative is the one 
most distinct and limited in office, and most unchanged in 
use throughout the whole history of the language. It signi¬ 
fies a command or injunction — an attempt at the exercise 
of the speaker’s will upon some one or something outside 
of himself. 

This, however (in Sanskrit as in other languages), is by 
no means always of the same force; the command shades off 
into a demand, an exhortation, an entreaty, an expression of 
earnest desire. The imperative also sometimes signifies an as¬ 
sumption or concession; and occasionally, by pregnant construc¬ 
tion, it becomes the expression of something conditional or 
contingent; but it does not acquire any regular use in depend¬ 
ent-clause-making . 

573. The optative appears to have as its primary office 
the expression of wish or desire; in the oldest language, 
its prevailing use in independent clauses is that to which 
the name "optative” properly belongs. 
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The so-called precative forms (567) are restricted to this 
use, but are not otherwise distinguished from the simple optatives. 

‘But the expression of desire, on the one hand, passes nat¬ 
urally over into that of request or entreaty, so that the optative 
becomes a softened imperative ; and, on the other hand, it comes 
to signify what is generally desirable or proper, what should or 
ought to be, and so becomes the mode of prescription; or, yet 
again, it is weakened into signifying what may or can be, what 
is likely or usual, and so becomes at last a softened statement 
of what is. 

Further, the optative in dependent clauses, with relative 
pronouns and conjunctions, becomes a regular means of ex¬ 
pression of the conditional and contingent, in a wide and in¬ 
creasing variety of uses. 

574. The subjunctive, as has been pointed out, be¬ 
comes nearly extinct at an early period in the history of the 
language; there are left of it in classical usage only two 
relics; the use of its first persons in an "imperative” sense, 
or to signify a necessity or obligation resting on the speak¬ 
er, or a peremptory intention on his part; and the use of 
its other persons, with the negative particle JTT in a 
prohibitive or negative imperative sense. 

And the general value of the subjunctive from the begin¬ 
ning was what these relics would seem to indicate : its funda¬ 
mental meaning is perhaps that of requisition, less peremptory 
than the imperative, more so than the optative. But this meaning 
is liable to the same modifications and transitions with that of 
the optative; and subjunctive and optative run closely parallel 
with one another in the oldest language in their use in in¬ 
dependent clauses, and are hardly distinguishable in dependent. 
And instead of their being (as in Greek) both maintained in 
use, and endowed with nicer and more distinctive values, the 
subjunctive gradually disappears, and the optative assumes alone 
the offices formerly shared by both. 

575. The difference, then, between imperative and sub¬ 
junctive and optative, in their fundamental and most char¬ 
acteristic uses, is one of degree: command, requisition, 
wish: and no sharp line of division exists between them 
they are more or less exchangeable with one another, and 
combinable in coordinate clauses. 
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Thus, in AV., we have in impv.: catam jlva garadah, "do 
thou live a hundred autumns’; ubhdu tau jivatdm jaradasti , 'let 
them both live to attain old age’; — in subj., adyd jivdni, 'let 
me live this day’; gatam jlvati caradah, 'he shall live a hundred 
autumns’; — in opt., jlvema garddam gatani , 'may we live hund¬ 
reds of autumns’; sdrvam aynr jivyasam (prec.), 'I would fain 
live out my whole term of life’. Here the modes would be 
interchangeable with a hardly perceptible change of meaning. 

Examples, again, of different modes in coordinate construc¬ 
tion are : iydm ague nari patirh videsta . . . suvdnd putran mdhisz 
bhavdti gatvU patirh subhaga vi rdjatu (AV.), 'may this woman, 
0 Agnil find a spouse; giving birth to sons she shall become 
a chieftainesS; having attained a spouse let her rule in happiness’; 
gopdya nah svastdye prabudhe nah punar dadah (TS.), 'watch over 
us for our welfare, grant unto us to wake again’; syhn nah 
sunuh . . . sh te sumatlr bhuiv asme (RV.), 'may there be to us 
a son; let that favor of thine be ours’. It is not very seldom 
the case that versions of the same passage in different texts show 
different modes as various readings. 

There is, in fact, nothing in the earliest employment of 
these modes to prove that they might not all be specialized uses 
of forms originally equivalent — having, for instance, a general 
future meaning. 

576. As examples of the less characteristic use of sub¬ 
junctive and optative in the older language, in independent 
clauses, may be quoted the following: a ghd ta gachan uttara 
yugkni (RV.), 'those later ages will doubtless come’; yad . . . na 
mara iti mdnyase (RV.), 'if thou thinkest “I shall not die’”; na 
ta nacanti na dabhati taskarah (RV.), 'they do not become lost; 
no thief can harm them’; kdsmai devaya havisd vidhema (RV.), 
'to what god shall we offer oblation?’ agnind raytm agnavat . . . 
dive-dive (RV.), 'by Agni one may gain wealth every day’; utai 
’ nam brahmdne dadydt tdtha syona givU sydt (AV.), 'one should 
give her, however, to a Brahman; in that case she will be 
propitious and favorable’; ahar-ahar dadydt (QB.), 'one should 
give every day’. 

577. The uses of the optative in the later language are of 
the utmost variety, covering the whole field occupied jointly by 
the two modes in earlier time. A few examples from a single 
text (MBh.) will be enough to illustrate them : uchistam ndi ’va 
bhuhjlydm na kuryam padadhavanam , 'I will not eat of the rem¬ 
nant of the sacrifice, I will not perform the foot-lavation’; jhatin 
vrajet , 'let her go to her relations’; ndi *vain sa karhicit kuryat , 
‘she should not act thus at any time’; katham vidyam nalam 
nrpam , 'how can I know king Nala?’ utsarge samgayah sydt tu 
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vindeta ’pi sukham kvacit, 'but in case of her abandonment there 
may be a chance; she may also find happiness somewhere’; 
katham vaso vikarteyam na ca budhyeta me priya , 'how can I cut 
off the garment and my beloved not wake?’ 

578. The later use of the first persons subjunctive as so-, 
called imperative involves no change of construction from former 
time, but only restriction to a single kind of use: thus, divydva, 
'let us two play’; kim karavcmi te, 'what shall I do for thee?’ 

579. The subjunctive with ma is in the oldest language 
almost the sole form of prohibitive expression, and is very 
common. The kind of subjunctive employed is that which cor¬ 
responds to the augmentless forms of a past tense; and in the 
great majority of cases (five sixths in RV., nine tenths in AY.) 
it is the augmentless aorist that is chosen. Thus: prd pata me 
’ha ransihah (AY.), 'fly away; do not stay here’; dvisdhg ca md- 
hyam rddhyatu ma ca ’ham dvisate radham (AV.), 'both let my 
foe be subject to me, and let me not be subject to my foe’;. 
urv acyam dbhayam jydtir indr a ma no dirg ha ablii nacan tamisrah 
(RV.), 'I would win broad fearless light, O Indra; let not the 
long darknesses come upon us’; md na hyuh prd mosih (RV.), 
'do not steal away our life’; ma bibher (impf.) na marisyasi (RV.), 
'do not fear; thou wilt not die’; ma smdi ’ tant sakhin kuruthdh 
(AY.), 'do not make friends of them’. 

Only one optative (bhujema) is used prohibitively with md in RV., and 
only once (in a probably corrupted passage) an imperative; neither con¬ 
struction is found in AV.; and the cases in the later language are rare. 

580. This very definite and peculiar construction, of an 
augmentless past tense with ma, has preserved itself in use, and 
is occasionally met with in the later language; thus, samagvasihi 
md cucah, 'be comforted, do not grieve’; md bhaih , 'do not fear’ 
(both MBh.). 

But the use of the optative with na, 'not’, in a prohibitive 
sense appears even (very rarely) in the Yeda, and becomes later 
the prevalent construction; thus, nd risyema kada cand (RV.), 
‘may we suffer no harm at any time’; nd cd ’ tisrjen nd juhuyat 
(AY.), 'and if he do not grant permission, let him not sacrifice’; 
tad u tdtha nd kuryat (QB.), 'but he must not do that so’; na 
diva cayita (QGS.), ‘let him not sleep by day’; na tvam vidynr 
janah (MBh.), ‘let not people know thee’. This in the later 
language is the correlative of the prescriptive optative, and both 
are extremely common ; so that in a text of prescriptive char¬ 
acter the optative forms may come to outnumber the indicative 
and imperative together (as is the case, for example, in Manu). 

581. In all dependent constructions, it is still harder even 
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in the oldest language to establish a distinction between sub¬ 
junctive and optative: a method of use of either is scarcely 
to be found to which the other does not furnish a practical 
equivalent — and then, in the later language, such uses are 
represented by the optative alone. A few examples will be 
sufficient to illustrate this : 

a. After relative pronouns and conjunctions in general : 
yh vyuchur yhc ca nundm vyuchan (RV.), ‘which have shone forth 
[hitherto], and which shall hereafter shine forth’; yo Ho jayata 
asmdkam sd eko Hat (TS.), ‘whoever shall be born of her, let 
him be one of us’; yo vat tan vidyat pratydksam sd brahma vedita 
syat (AY.), ‘whoever shall know them face to face, he may pass 
for a knowing priest’; putrandm. . . jatanam jandydc ca yan (AY.), 
‘of sons born and whom thou mayest bear’; ydsya . . . atithir 
grhhn agdchet (AY.), ‘to whosesoever house he may come as 
guest’; yatamdthd kamdyeta tdtha kuryat (QB.), ‘in whatever way 
he may choose, so may he do it’; ydr/ii hota ydjamanasya ndma 
grlvmyht tdrhi bruyat (TS.), ‘when the sacrificing priest shall name 
the name of the offerer, then he may speak’; svarupam yada 
drastum ichethdh (MBh.), ‘when thou shalt desire to see thine 
own form’. 


b. In more distinctly conditional constructions: ydjama 
devan yddi cakndvama (RY.), ‘we will offer to the gods if we 
shall be able’; ydd agne syam ahdm tvdm tvdm vd glia sya alidm 
syus te satya ilia ”cisah (RY.), ‘if I were thou, Agni, or if thou 
wert I, thy wishes should be realized on the spot’; yo dyam 
atisarpat parastan na sd mncyatai varunasya rajhali (AY.), ‘though 
one steal far away beyond the sky, he shall not escape king 
Yaruna’; yad anacvdn upavaset ksodliukah sydd yad acniyad rudro 
‘sya pacitn abhi many eta (TS.), ‘if he should continue without 
eating, he would starve ; if he should eat, Rudra would attack 
his cattle’; prdrthayed yadi mam kaccid dandyah sa me pumdn 
bhavet (MBh.), ‘if any man soever should desire me, he should 
suffer punishment’. These and the like constructions, with the 
optative, are very common in the Brahmanas and later. 


c. In final clauses: ydtlid ’hdm catruho ‘sdni (AY.), ‘that 
I may be a slayer of my enemies’; gnianU ydtlid pibatho dndhali 
(RY.), ‘that being praised with song ye may drink the draught’; 
urdu ydtlid tava cdrman madema (RY.j, ‘in order that we rejoice 
m thy wide protection’; up a jdnita ydthe 'yam ptinar agdchet (QB.), 
‘contrive that she come back again’; krparn kuryad yatlia mayi 
(MBh.), ‘so that he may take pity on me’. This is in the Yeda 
one of the most frequent uses of the subjunctive; and in its 
correlative negative form, with ned , ‘in order that not’ or ‘lest’, 
it continues not rare in the Brahmanas. 
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The indicative its also used in final clauses after yatha: thus, yatha 
’yam natyati tathd vidheyam (H.), ‘it must be so managed that he perish’ 
(and thus usually in H.). 

With the conditional use of subjunctive and optative is further to be 
compared that of the so-called “conditional” tense : see below, chap. XII. 

582. No distinction of meaning has been established be¬ 
tween the modes of the present-system and those (in the older 
language) of the perfect and aorist-systems. 

Participles. 

583. Participles, active and middle, are made from all 
the tense-stems — except the periphrastic future, and, in 
the later language, the aorist (and aorist participles are rare 
from the beginning). 

584. The general participial endings are ETtT ant (weak 

form fern. EJrft anti or ati: see above, 449) for 

the active, and SJH ana (fern. SIHT ana) for the middle. But: 

a. After a tense-stem ending in a, the active participial 
suffix is virtually nt , one of the two a s being lost in the com¬ 
bination of stem-final and suffix. 

b. After a tense-stem ending in a, the middle participial 
suffix is mana instead of ana. 

c. The perfect has in the active the peculiar suffix vans 
(weakest form us, middle form vat; fern, usT: see, for the in¬ 
flection of this participle, above, 458 ff.). 

For details, as to form of stem etc., and for special ex¬ 
ceptions, see the following chapters. 

Augment. 

585. The augment is a short a, prefixed to a tense-stem 
— and, if the latter begin with a vowel, combining with 
that vowel irregularly into the heavier or vrddhi diphthong 
(136 a). It is always (without any exception) the accented 
element in the verbal form of which it makes a part. 

In the Veda, the augment is in a few forms long a : thus, awap, dvar, 
dvrni , dvmak, dvidhyat , dyunak , dyukta , arinafc, drdik. 

586. The augment is a sign of past time. And an aug¬ 
ment-preterit is made from each of the tense-stems from which 
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the system of conjugation is derived: namely, the imperfect, 
from the present-stem; the pluperfect (in the Yeda only), from 
the perfect-stem; the conditional, from the future-stem; while 
in the aorist such a preterit stands without any corresponding 
present indicative. 

587. In the older language (mainly in the Veda; the usage 
is a rare one in the Brahmana) the augment is often lost, and 
the augmentless forms have the same value as if they were 
complete; or, rather more often, they are used as subjunctives 
(above, 563). 

The accentuation of the augmentless forms is throughout accordant with 
that of the corresponding unaugmented tense — that is to say, where such 
a tense exists (which is not the case with the varieties of sibilant aorist). 


Reduplication. 

588. The derivation of conjngational and declensional 
stems from roots by reduplication, either alone or along 
with other formative elements, has been already spoken of 
(259), and the formations in which reduplication appears 
have been specified: they are, in primary verb-inflection, 
the present (of a certain class of verbs), the perfect (of 
nearly all), and the aorist (of a large number); and the in¬ 
tensive and desiderative secondary conjugations contain in 
their stems the same element. 

589. The general principle of reduplication is the pre- 
fixion to a root of a part of itself repeated — if it begin 
with consonants, the initial consonant and the vowel; if it 
begin with a vowel, that vowel, either alone or with a follow¬ 
ing consonant. The varieties of detail, however, are very 
considerable. Thus, especially as regards the vowel, which 
in present and perfect and desiderative is regularly shorter 
and lighter in the reduplication than in the root-syllable, 
in aorist is longer, and in intensive is strengthened. The 
differences as regards an initial consonant are less, and 
chiefly confined to the intensive; for the others, certain 
general rules may he here stated, all further details being 
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left to be given in connection with the account of the sep¬ 
arate formations. 

590. The consonant of the reduplicating syllable is in 
general the first consonant of the root: thus, paprach 
from yy^prach; TZM^giglis from ym^?tis; Jbubudh 
from y^TT. But: 

a. A non-aspirate is substituted in reduplication for an 
aspirate: thus, dadha from ]/UT; bibhr from |/*T Mr. 

b. A palatal is substituted for a guttural or for ^ h: 

thus, Wfi cakr from yW\ kr ; T^T^PT cikhid from yTFp^ khid; 
W^yjagrabh from yTXygrabh ; jahr from y^ hr. 

The occasional reversion, on the other hand, of a palatal in the radical 
syllable to guttural form has been noticed above (216.9). 

c. Of two initial consonants, the second, if it be a 

non-nasal mute preceded by a sibilant, is repeated instead 
of the first: thus, cTF^TT tastha from |/F^T stha; caskand 

form y HrJ skand; qpyypasprdh from y FIT sprdh: — but 
PTFT sasmr from l/FT- 

c. r c. 

Accent of the Verb. 

591. The statements which have been made above, and 
those which will be made below, as to the accent of verbal 
forms, apply to those cases in which the verb is actually accented. 

But, according to the grammarians, and according to the 
invariable practice in accentuated texts, the verb is in the great 
majority of its occurrences unaccented or toneless. 

That is to say, of course, the verb in its proper forms, its personal or 
so-called finite forms. The verbal nouns and adjectives, or the infinitives 
and participles, are subject to precisely the same laws of accent as other nouns 
and adjectives. 

592. The general rule, covering most of the cases, is this: 
The verb in an independent clause is unaccented, unless it stand 
at the beginning of the clause — or also, in metrical text, at 
the beginning of a pada. 

For the accent of the verb, as well as for that of the vocative case 
(above, 314), the beginning of a pada counts as that of a sentence, what¬ 
ever be the logical connection of the pdda with what precedes it. 

Examples of the unaccented verb are: agnfm Ide purdhitam, ‘I praise 
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Agni, the house-priest’; sd td devesu gachati, ‘that, truly, goes to the gods 1 ; 
dgne supdyano bhava , ‘0 Agni, be easy of access’; idam indra Qrnuhi somapa , 
‘hear this, 0 Indra, soma-drinker’; ndmas te rudra krnmas, ‘homage to thee, 
Rudra, we offer’; yajamdnasya papun pdhi , ‘protect the cattle of the sacrificer’. 

Hence, there are two principal situations in which the verb 
retains its accent: 

593. First, the verb is accented when it stands at the 
beginning of a clause — or, in verse, of a pada. 

Examples of the verb accented at the head of the sentence are, in prose, 
$undhadhvam ddivydya karmane , ‘be pure for the divine ceremony'; dpnoti 
*•mam lokdm, ‘he wins this world’; — in verse, where the head of the sentence 
is also that of the pada, syame J d indrasya $drmani , ‘may we be in Indra’s 
protection’; dar^dya md ydtudhandn , ‘show me the sorcerers’; gdmad vdjebhir 
d sd nah , ‘may he come with good things to us’; — in verse, where the head 
of the clause is within the pada , tesdm pdhi Qrudhi havam , ‘drink of them, 
hear our call’; sdstu mdta sdstu pita sdstu Qva sdstu viQpdtih , *let the mother 
sleep, let the father sleep, let the dog sleep, let the master sleep’; vi$vakar- 
man ndmas te pdhy hsman, ‘Yi^vakarman, homage to thee; protect us!’ 
yuvam ... rajna uce duhita prche vdrh nard , ‘the king’s daughter said to you 
“I pray you, ye men” 7 ; vayarh te vaya indra viddht su nah prd bhardmahe , 
‘we offer thee, Indra, strengthening; take note of us\ 

Examples of the verb accented at the head of the pada when this is not 
the head of the sentence are: dthd te dntamdndrh vidyama sumatindm , ‘so 
may we enjoy thy most intimate favors'; dhatd J syd agrdvdi pdtirh dadhatu 
pratikdmyam , ‘Dhatar bestow upon this girl a husband according to her wish’; 
yatudhdnasya somapa jahi prajdm , ‘slay, 0 Soma-drinker, the progeny of the 
sorcerer. 

594. Certain special cases under this head are as follows: 

a. As a vocative forms no syntactical part of the sentence to which it 
is attached, but is only an external appendage to it, a verb following an 
initial vocative, or more than one, is accented, as if it were itself initial in 
the clause or pada: thus, d^ratkarna crudhT havam, ‘0 thou of listening ears, 
hear our call!’ site vdnddmahe tvd f ‘0 STta, we reverence thee’; vfyve devd 
vdsavo raksate J mdm, ‘all ye gods, ye Yasus, protect this man’; uta * J ga$ 
cakrdsarh devd devd jivayathd pdnah, ‘likewise him, 0 gods, who has com¬ 
mitted crime, ye gods, ye make to live again’. 

b. If more than one verb follow a word or words syntactically connected 
with them all, only the first loses its accent, the others being treated as if 
they were initial verbs in separate clauses, with the same adjuncts under¬ 
stood : thus, tardnir fj jayati kseti ptisyati, ‘successful he conquers, rules, 
thrives’; amitrdn... pdraca indra prd mrnd jahi ca , ‘our foes, Indra, drive 
far away and slay’; asmdbhyam jesi ydtsi ca, ‘for us conquer and fight’; 
dgnisomd havisah prdsthitasya vltdm hdryatam vrsand jusethdm, ‘0 Agni and 
Soma, of the oblation set forth partake, enjoy, ye mighty ones, take plea¬ 
sure’. 
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c. In like manner but much less often), an adjunct, as subject or 
object, standing between two verbs and logically belonging to both, is reckoned 
to the first alone, and the second has the initial accent: thus, jah{ prajdm 
ndyasva ca , ‘slay the progeny, and bring [it] hither’; prndtw nah subhdgd 
bddhatu tmdnd , ‘may the blessed one hear us, [and may she] kindly regard [u>]\ 

d. As to cases in which a single verb standing between two adjuncts 
has the initial accent perhaps as being in the division of the sentence reckoned 
to the second rather than the first, see below, 597. 

595. Second, the verb is accented, whatever its position, 
in a dependent clause. 

a. The dependency of a clause is in the very great majority of cases 
conditioned by the relative pronoun ya , or one of its derivatives or compounds. 
Thus: yam yajndm paribhur asi, ‘what offering thou protectest’; 6 te yanti 
ye apartsu paQyan , ‘they are coming who shall behold her hereafter’; sahd 
yan me dsti tena, ‘along with that which is mine’; ydtra nah purve pitarah 
pareyfih, ‘whither our fathers of old departed’; adya muriya yddi ydtudhdno 
dsmi , ‘let me die on the spot, if I am a sorcerer’; ydtha J hdny anupurvam 
bhdvanti, ‘as days follow one another in order’; yavad iddm bhuvanam vfyvam 
dsti , ‘how great this whole creation is’; ydtkdmds te juhumds tan no astu y 
‘what desiring we sacrifice to thee, let that become ours’; yatamds tftrpsdt , 
‘whichever one desires to enjoy’. 

The presence of a relative word in the sentence does not, of course, 
accent the verb, unless this is really the predicate of a dependent clause: thus, 
dpa tye tdydvo yathd yanti , ‘they make off like thieves (as thieves do)’; ydt 
sthd jdgac ca rejate, ‘whatever [is] movable and immovable trembles’; yathd - 
kdmam nf padyate , ‘he lies down at his pleasure’. 

b. The particle ca when it means ‘if’, and ced (ca-+-id) y ‘if’, give an 
accent to the verb: thus, brahmd ced dhdstam dgrahit , ‘if a Brahman has 
grasped her hand’; tvarh ca soma no vd$o jivatum nd mardmahe , ‘if thou, 
Soma, wiliest us to live, we shall not die’; a ca gdchdn mitrdm end da - 
dhama , ‘if he will come here, we will make friends with him’. 

c. There are a very few passages in which the logical dependence of a 
clause containing no subordinating word appears to give the verb its 
accent: thus, sdm d$vaparndc cdranti no naro ‘smakam indra rathfno jayantu, 
‘when our men, horse-winged, come into conflict, let the chariot-fighters of 
our side, 0 Indra, win the victory’. Rarely, too, an imperative so following 
another imperative that its action may seem a consequence of the latter’s is 
accented; thus, tuyam d gahi kdnvesu sti sued piba y ‘come hither quickly; 
drink along with the Kanvas’ (f. e. in order to drink). 

d. A few other particles give the verb an accent, in virtue of a slight 
subordinating force belonging to them : thus, especially hf (with its negation 
nahi ), which in its fullest value means ‘for’, but shades off from that into 
a mere asseverative sense; the verb or verbs connected with it are always 
accented: thus, vi te muncantdm vimtico hi santi , ‘let them release him, for 
they are releasers’; ydc cid dhi ... and$asta iva smdsi, ‘if we, forsooth, are 
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as it were unrenowned’; — also ned (nd-\-id), meaning ‘lest, that not’: 
thus, net tvd tdpdti sUro arcisd , ‘that the sun may not burn thee with his 
beam’; virajam ned vichinaddm 'ti , ‘saying to himself, “lest I cut off the 
virdf ’; — and the interrogative kuvfd , ‘whether?' thus, ukthebhih kuvfd 
dgamat , ‘will he come hither for our praises?’ 

596. But further, the verb of a prior clause is not infre¬ 
quently accented in antithetical construction. 

Sometimes, the relation of the two clauses is readily capable of being 
regarded as that of protasis and apodosis; but often, also, such a relation is 
very indistinct; and the cases of antithesis shade off into those of ordinary 
Coordination, the line between them appearing to be rather arbitrarily drawn. 

In the majority of cases, the antithesis is made distincter by the pres¬ 
ence in the two clauses of correlative words, especially anya — anya , eka — 
eka, vd — vd , ca — ca: thus, prd-prd 'nye ydnti pdry anya dsate , ‘some go 
on and on, others sit about’ (as if it were ‘while some go’ etc.}; tid vd 
sincddhvam upa vd prnadhvam , ‘either pour out, or fill up’; sarh ce 'dhydsvd 
'gne pra ca vardhaye ’ mam , ‘both do thou thyself become kindled, Agni, 
and do thou increase this person’. But it is also made without such help; 
thus, pra ’jdtdh prajd janayati pari prdjdtd grhndti , ‘the unborn progeny he 
generates, the born he embraces’; dpa yusmdd dkramln nd 'smdn upavartate, 
x [though] she has gone away from you, she does not come to us’; nd ’ndhb 
*dhvarydr bhdvati nd yajnam rdksdhsi ghnanti , ‘the priest does not become 
blind, the demons do not destroy the sacrifice’. 

597. Where the verb would be the same in the two antithetical clauses, 
it i& not infrequently omitted in the second: thus, beside complete expres¬ 
sions like urvi ca ’si vdsvl cd ’si, ‘both thou art broad and thou art good’, 
occur, much oftener, incomplete ones like agnfr amusmih lokd asld yamb 
‘smfn, ‘Agni was in yonder world, Yama [was] in this’; asthna ’nydh prajdh 
pratitisthanti mdnsend J nydh, ‘by bone some creatures stand firm, by flesh 
others’; dvipac ca sdrvarh no rdksa cdtuspdd ydc ca nah svam , ‘both protect 
everything of ours that is biped, and also whatever that is quadruped 
belongs to us’. 

Examples from the Brahmanas like the first of those here given (with 
the second verb expressed), and like the third (in composition with a pre¬ 
position), show that this explanation of the verbal accent is preferable to the 
one formerly given — namely, that the verb is to be regarded as understood 
in the first clause and initial in the second. 

598. In a very small number of more or less doubtful 
cases, the verb appears to be accented for emphasis. 

Thus, before cand, ‘in any wise’; in connection with the asseverative 
particles id, dha , kila, angd , evd, but sporadically; and so on. The detail 
and examination of the cases is not worth while here*. 

* The specialities and irregularities of the RV. as regards verbal accent are discussed 
by A. Mayr in Sitznngsb. d. Wiener Akad. for 1871; of the AY., by W. D. Whitney in 
J. A. 0. S., vol. v. (and Kuhn’s Beitrage, vol. i.); of the TS., by A. Weber in Ind. Stud., 
vol. xiii. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE PRESENT-SYSTEM. 

599. The present-system, or system of forms coming 
from the present-stem, is composed (as was pointed out 
above) of a present indicative tense, along with a subjunc¬ 
tive (mostly lost in the classical language), an optative, an 
imperative, and a participle, and also a past tense, an 
augment-preterit, to which we give (by analogy with the 
Greek) the name of imperfect: 

These forms generally go in Sanskrit grammar by the name of “special 
tenses”, while the other tense-systems are styled “general tenses” — as if 
the former were made from a special tense-stem or modified root, while the 
latter came, all alike, from the root itself. There is no reason why such a 
distinction and nomenclature should be retained; since, on the one hand, 
the “special tenses” come in one set of verbs directly from the root, and, 
on the other hand, the other tense-systems are mostly made from stems — 
and, in the case of the aorist, from stems having a variety of form comparable 
with that of present-stems. 

600 . Practically, the present-system is the most pro¬ 
minent and important part of the whole conjugation, since, 
from the earliest period of the language, its forms are very 
much more frequent than those of all the other systems 
together. 

Thus, in the Veda, the occurrences of personal forms of this system are 
to those of all others about as three to one; in the Aitareya Brahmana, as 
five to one; in the Hitopade^a, as six to one; in the Qakuntala, as eight to 
one; in Manu, as thirty to one. 

601 . And, as there is also great variety in the manner 
in which different roots form their present-stem, this, as 
being their most conspicuous difference, is made the basis 
of their principal classification; and a verb is said to be of 
this or of that conjugation, or class, according to the way 
in which its present-stem is made. 
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602. In a small minority of verbs, the present-stem is 
identical with the root. Then there are besides (excluding 
the passive and causative) eight more or less different ways 
of forming a present-stem from the root, each way being 
followed by a larger or smaller number of verbs. These 
are the "classes” or "conjugation-classes”, as laid down by 
the native Hindu grammarians. They are arranged by the 
latter in a certain wholly artificial and^ unsystematic order 
(the ground of which has never been pointed out); and they 
are wont to be designated in European works according to 
this order, or else, after Hindu example, by the root stand¬ 
ing at the head of each class in the Hindu lists. A differ¬ 
ent arrangement and nomenclature will be followed here, 
namely as below — the classes being divided (as is usual 
in European grammars) into two more general classes or 
conjugations, distinguished from one another by wider differ¬ 
ences than those which separate the special classes. 

603. The classes of the First Conjugation are as 
follows: 

I. The root-class (second class, or arf-class, of 

the Hindu grammarians); its present-stem is coincident 
with the root itself: thus, ad, ‘eat’; ^ i 1 ‘go’; EFT 
yd, ‘go’; ‘hate’; duh , ‘milk’. 

II. The reduplicating class (third or hit - 
class); the root is reduplicated to form the present-stem: 
thus, juhu from y^ hu, ‘sacrifice’; dada from 

T, ‘give’; T^T bihhr from y^ f ‘bear’. 

III. The nasal class (seventh or rudh- class); a 

nasal, extended to the syllable ^ na in strong forms, is 
inserted before the final consonant of the root: thus, 
"^r^rundh (or T^runadh) from y^Jyrudh; TX^yunj 
(or yunaj) from 

IY. a. The ^w-class (fifth or sw-class); the syl- 
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lable *7 nu is added to the root: thus, sunu from 

O 7 OO 

VT\; ETR apnu from y^\^ ap. 

b. A very small number (only half-a-dozen) of 
roots ending already in and also one very common 
and quite irregularly inflected root not so ending (£fi 
hr, ‘make’), add 3 u alone to form the present-stem. This 
is the eighth or &m-class of the Hindu grammarians; it 
may he best ranked by us as a sub-class, the u- class: 
thus, rR tanu from >/cR tan. 

o N 

V. The ^a-class (ninth or kri- class); the syllable 
^TT na (or, in weak forms, ^ n%) is added to the root: 
thus, sfllQII krina (or sffnifl hrini) from kri, ‘buy 5 ; 
FcPTT stabhna (or FcPlt stabhni) from /FcPT stabh, Estab¬ 
lish 5 . 

604. These classes have in common, as their most fund¬ 
amental characteristic, a shift of accent: the tone being 
now upon the ending, and now upon the root or the class- 
sign. Along with this goes a variation in the stem itself, 
which has a stronger or fuller form when the accent rests 
upon it, and a weaker or briefer form when the accent is 
on the ending: these forms are to be distinguished as the 
strong stem and the weak stem respectively (in part, both 
have been given above). The classes also form their opta¬ 
tive active, their 2d sing, imperative, and their 3d pi. 
middle., in a different manner from the others. 

^ 605. In the classes of the Second Conjugation, the 
present-stem ends in a , and the accent has a fixed place, 
remaining always upon the same syllable of the stem, and 
never shifted to the endings. Also, the optative, the 2d 
sing, impv., and the 3d pi. middle are (as just stated) un¬ 
like those of the other conjugation. 

606. The classes of this conjugation are as follows: 

YI. Thea-class, or unaccented a-class (first 
Whitney, Grammar. 14 
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or Mw-class); the added class-sign is a simply; and the 
root 7 which has the accent, is strengthened by guna 
throughout: thus, bhdva from y^bhu^ ‘be 5 ; nay a 

from ‘lead 5 ; sflEr bodha from yWXjyudh, ‘wake 5 ; 

Efyvdda from y^ vad 1 ‘speak 5 . 

VII. Thed-class, or accented a-class (sixth or 
ta</-class); • the added class-sign is a , as in the preceding 
class; hut it has the accent, and the unaccented root 
remains unstrengthened: thus, tuddixomYT^i ‘thrust 5 ; 
HsT srjd from Y^[^ S U\ ‘let loose’; Wf suvd from 

‘give birth 5 . 

VIII. The ya-class (fourth or cfeVclass); ya is added 

to the root, which has the accent: thus, ^o?J d\vya from 
VV^div (more properly ; see 765); ndhya 

from nah , ‘hind 5 ; ^TETT krudhya from krudh , 

V? o 

‘be angry 5 . 

IX. The passive conjugation is also properly a 
present-system only, having a class-sign which is not 
extended into the other systems; though it differs mark¬ 
edly from the remaining classes in having a specific 
meaning, and in being formable in the middle voice 
(only) from all transitive verbs. Its inflection may 
therefore best be treated next to that of the ya-class, 
with which it is most nearly connected, differing from 
it as the d-class from the a-class. It forms its stem, 
namely, by adding an accented yd to the root: thus, 
WJ adyd from y%&[ ad; ^EU rudhyd from y^Jrudh ; ^ETT 

budhyd from budh; tudyd from VrT^ tud . 
r ° ^ ° ° ^ *“ 

607. The Hindu grammarians reckon a tenth class or cur - 
class, having a class-sign aya added to a strengthened root (thus, 
coraya from ycur ), and an inflection like that of the other a- 
stems. Since, however, this stem is not limited to the present- 
system, but extends also into the rest of the conjugation — 
while it also has to a great extent a causative value, and may 
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be formed in that value from a large number of roots — it will 
be best treated along with the derivative conjugations (chap. XIV.). 

608. A small number of roots add in the present-system 
a ch, or substitute a ch for their final consonant, and form a 
stem ending • in cha or cha , which is then inflected like an ci¬ 
stern. This is historically, doubtless, a true class-sign, analogous 
with the rest; but the verbs showing it are so few, and in 
formation partly so irregular, that they are not well to be put 
together into a class, but may best be treated as special cases 
falling under the other classes. 

Roots adding ch are r and yu, which make the stems rchd and ydcha. 

Roots substituting ch for their final are is, us (or vas ‘shine’), gam, 
yam , which make the stems ichd, uchd , gdcha , ydcha. 

Of so-called roots ending in ch, several are more or less clearly stems, 
whose use has been extended from the present to other systems of tenses. 

609. Roots are not wholly limited, even in the later language, to one 
mode of formation of their present-stem, but are sometimes reckoned as be¬ 
longing to two or more different conjugation-classes. And such variety of 
formation is especially frequent in the Veda, being exhibited by a consider¬ 
able proportion of the roots there occurring; already in the Brahmanas, how¬ 
ever, a condition is reached nearly agreeing in this respect with the classical 
language. The different present-formations sometimes have differences of 
meaning; yet not more important ones than are often found belonging to 
the same formation, nor of a kind to show a difference of value as originally 
belonging to the separate classes of presents. If anything of this kind is to 
be established, it must be from the derivative conjugations, which are separ¬ 
ated by no fixed line from the present-systems. 

610. We take up now the different classes, in the order 
in which they have been arranged above, to describe more in 
detail, and with illustration, the formation of their present- 
systems, and to notice the irregularities belonging under each 
class. 


I. Root-class (second, a^-class). 

611. In this class there is no class-sign; the root itself 
is also present-stem, and to it are added directly the per¬ 
sonal endings — but combined in subjunctive and optative 
with the respective mode-signs, and in the imperfect taking 
the augment prefixed to the root. 

The accented endings (552) regularly take the accent — except 
in the imperfect, where it falls on the augment — and before 

14* 
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them the root remains unchanged; before the unaccented endings, 
the root takes the guna- strengthening. 

It is only in the first three classes that the endings come immediately 
in contact with a final consonant of the root, and that the rules for consonant 
combination have to he noted and applied. 

1. Present Indicative. 

612. The endings are the primary (with ^TrT die in 3d 
pi. mid.), added to the bare root. The root takes the accent, 
and has guna , if capable of it, in the three persons sing. act. 


Examples of inflection: a. root ^ f, ‘go’: strong 
form of root-stem, ^ e; weak form, ^ i. 



active. 



middle.* 


s. 

d. 

P* 

s. 

d. 

P- 






ft 

emi 

ivcts 

imds 

iye 

ivdhe 

imdhe 

2 


f 

f 


•N 

esi 

ithds 

ithd 

ise 

iykthe 

idhve 

3 

Wl 


f, 



eti 

Ltas 

yanti 

ite 

iyate 

iyate 

b. root TOT dvis , ‘hate’; 
weak, TOT dvis . 

strong 

stem-form, *OT dves: 

-V. 

For rules of combination for the final s , see 

rs -n 

226. 

r>. 


i &T&H 



TOT 



dvesmi 

dvisvas 

dvismas 

dvise 

dvisvahe 

dvismahe 

2 



r£{ 

wm 

flife 

Nc| 

dveksi 

dvhthds 

dvisthd 

dvikse 

dvisathe 

dviddhve 

3 




%TIcT 

fWT 

dvesti 

dvistds 

dvis anti 

dviste 

dvis ate 

dvisdte 


c. root l^duh, ‘milk’: strong stem-form doh; weak, 
duh. 

For rules of combination for the final h, and for the conversion of the 
initial to dh , see 222, 155, 160. 

i 

dohmi duhvds dulimas duhS duhvahe duhmdhe 


* Used in the middle with the preposition adhi , to signify ‘go over for one’s self’, 
i. e. ‘repeat, learn, read’. 
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dhoksi dugdhas dugdhd dhukse du/ihthe dhugdhve 

3 JTTry prj t^tth 

dogdhi dugdhas duhdnti dugdhe duhate duhate 

013. Examples of the 3d sing. mid. coincident in form with the 1st sing, 
are not rare in the older language (both V. and Br.): the most frequent 
examples are Tpe, duhe , vide , cdye: more sporadic are cite , bruve, huve. 
The irregular accent of the 3d pi. mid. is found in KV. in rihate, duhate # 
Examples of the same person in re and rate also occur: thus (besides those 
mentioned below, 029—30, 835 ; , vidre, and, with auxiliary vowel, arhire 
(unless these are to be ranked, rather, as perfect forms without reduplica¬ 
tion: 790 b). 

2. Present Subjunctive. 

014. Subjunctive forms of this class are not uncommon in 
the older" language, and nearly all those which the formation 
anywhere admits are quotable, from Veda or from Brahmana. 
A complete paradigm, accordingly, is given below, with the few 
forms not actually quotable for this class enclosed in brackets. 
We may take as models, for the active the root i, ‘go’, and for 
the middle the root as, ‘sit’, of both of which numerous forms 
are met with (although neither for these nor for any others can 
the whole series be found in actual use). 

The mode-stems are ay a [e-\-a) and dsa respectively. 



active. 



middle. 


s. 

d. 

P. 

s. 

d. 

P- 

(dydni 



ctsdi 

(asavahai 

i asamahai 

1 \dyd 

aydva 

aydma 

\[dsavahe] 

\[dsdmahe] 

jayasi 

2 \dyas 

ayatha<% 

ayatha 

J asase 
\asdsdi 

[asaithe] 

([asadhve] 
\tisddhvdi 

CO 

ayatas 

dyan 

/ 

j asate 

V asdtdi 

asdite 

f[asante]-nta 
\ <J sdntdi 


815. The RV. has no middle forms in ax except those of the first per¬ 
son. The 1st sing. act. in a occurs only in RV., in ayd , bravd , stand. 
The 2d and 3d sing. act. with primary endings are very unusual in the 
Brahmanas. Forms irregularly made with long a, like those from present- 
stems in a , are not rare in AY. and Br.: thus, ayds , aydt , aydn; asat , 
brdvdt ,• asdtha , bravdtha , handtha; dddn, dohdn. Of middle forms with sec¬ 
ondary endings are found fiananta , 3d pi., and i$ata, 3d sing, (after ma 
prohibitive), which is an isolated example. The only dual person in aite is 
bravdite. 

3. Present Optative. 

818. The personal endings combined with the mode- 
signs of this mode (7JT yd in act., ^ 1 in mid.) have been 
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given in full above (666). The stem-form is the unaccented 
and unstrengthened root. The whole formation is so regular 
that a single example of inflection will he enough. 

active. 

s. d. 

few 


p- 

fewilH 


dvisykm dvisyava dvisyama 

2 K&m RmKW r&wjld 

• f • f , f 

dvisyas dvisyatam dvisyata 
dvisyat dvisyktam dvisyus 


liddle. 

dvisiya dvisivahi dvisimahi 

fetflyw flrmnram 

dvisithas dvisiyatham dvisidhvdm 
dvisiia dvisiyktdm dvisirdri 


So likewise, from j/i, iyam and iylyd; from yduh, duhyam and duhlya; 
and so on. 

The RY. has once tana in 2d pi. act. (in sydtana). 


4. Present Imperative. 

617. The imperative adds, in second and third persons, 
its own endings (with in 3d pi. mid.) directly 

to the root-stem. The stem is accented and strengthened 
in 3d sing, act.; elsewhere, the accent is on the ending 
and the root remains unchanged. The first persons, so called, 
of the later language are from the old subjunctive, and 
have its strengthened stem and accent; they are repeated 
here from where they were given above (614). In the 2d 
sing, act., the ending is regularly (as in the two following 
classes) ftj dhi if the root end with a consonant, and hi 
if it end with a vowel. As examples we take some of the 


roots already used for the 

purpose. 

r* 



active. 



middle. 


s. 

d. 

P- 

8. 

d. 


i 3HTR 


WFT 

STR 



ayani 

ayava 

ayama 

ksdi 

asdvahdi 

ksamahai 



¥ 


«n'«is!iR 

d 

ihi 

itdrn 

itd 

dssvd 

^ % 
asatham 

addhvdm 

3 ^3 


3rT 

O 

, *s, 

MlHIrllH 

*N. 

etu 

itam 

ydntu 

astdm 

f 

asatam 

asdtam 
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Sj'clH 

dohdni dShava dohama 

jmr jnrc JTI I 

dugdlii dugdham dugd/id 
l T '-fT J 7^ S'c'ft 

dogdhu dugdham duhantu 


3ft 

ddlidi dohavahdi dohdmahai 

dhuhsvd duhatham dhugdhvdm 

MIH^ l^lrTF^ 

dugdhum duhhtdm duhdtam 


618. The 2d sing. act. ending tat is found in the older language in a 
few verbs of this class: namely, vittat, vitdt, brutdt. In 3d sing, mid., two 
or three verbs have in the older language the ending am: thus, duhdm (only 
RV. case), viddm , $ayam; and in 3d pi. mid. AY. has duhrdm and duhratdm . 
The use of tana for ta in 2d pi. act. is quite frequent in the Veda: thus, 
itana, ydtana, hantana , etc. And in stota, etana , sotana, we have examples 
in the same person of a strong (and accented) stem. 


5. Present Participle. 

619. The active participle has the ending ^x[^d7it (weak 

stem-form ^rT at) added to the unstrengthened root. Me¬ 
chanically, it may be formed from the 3d pi. by dropping 
the final ^ i. Thus, for the verbs inflected above, the active 
participles are Urgant, £ c ^^duha?it, ^dvisant. The 

feminine stem ends usually in ETcft ail: thus, Ufft yati , 
duhati , flrTcH dvisati: but, from roots in a, in anti 

or Enrft ati (449). 

The middle participle has the ending 3TR and , added 
to the unstrengthened root: thus, iyana, If^TR duhdna y 
dvisana . 

But a number of these participles in the older language 
have a double accent, either on the ending or on the radical 
syllable: thus, duliand and duhdna (also dughana), vidand and 
vidana, suvdnd and suvana, stuvmia and stdvdna — the last having 
also a stronger form of the root when accented. The root as, 
‘sit’, forms the unique usina (along with, in the Veda, asdnd ). 

6. Imperfect. 

620. This tense adds the secondary endings to the root 
as increased by prefixion of the augment. The root has the 
guna-s trengthening (if capable of it) in the three persons of 
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the singular ? although the accent is always upon the augment. 


Examples of inflection are: 





active.' 



middle. 


s. 

d. 

p- 

s. 

d. 

P- 


F 

srrra 


?TTFri% 

hyam diva 

aima 

Usi 

Usvahi 

asmahi 

2 ^ 


Vs* 

STTRIH 

, -s. 

MihNih 

, “X 

5TRFT 

, c| *x 

ais 

aitam 

alta 

asthas 

asatham 

addhvam 

3 ^ 


CTRFT 4 

, *x 

^ITcT 



ait 

aitam 

ayan 

asta 

asatarn 

dsata 

and, from the root 

-X 

dull: 



r ^ 


VS*® 


EtfT% 



ddoham 

dduhva 

aduhma 

dduhi 

dduhvahi 

dduhmahi 

2 ^TRT 


SITU 



O -x 

ddhok 

adugdham 

ddugdha 

ddugdhas 

dduhatham ddhugdhvam 

3 WRi 






ddhok 

ddugdham 

dduhan 

adugdha 

dduhatam 

aduhata 


621, Roots ending in a may in the later language option¬ 
ally take us instead of an in 3d pi. act. (the a being lost before 
it); and in the older they always do so : thus, ayus from Vyd, 
dpus from Ypd ‘protect’. The same ending is also allowed and 
met with in the case of a few roots ending in consonants: 
namely vid, ‘know’, caks, dvis, duh , mrj. 

The ending tana , 2d pi. act., is found in the Veda in ayatana, dsastana , 
aftana. 

To save the characteristic endings in 2d and 3d sing, act., the root ad 
inserts a: thus, adas , adat; the root as inserts l: thus, asls, asit (see 
below, 636). 

622. The use of the persons of this tense, without augment, in the 
older language, either in the same sense as with augment, or as subjunctives, 
has been noticed above (587). Augmentless imperfects of this class are 
rather uncommon in the Yeda: thus, han, ves, 2d sing.; han , vet, stdut , 
dan (?), 3d sing.; bruvan, duhtis, caksus , 3d pi.; vasta } suta , 3d sing. mid. 

623. The first or root-form of aorist is identical in its formation with 
this imperfect: see below, 829 ff. 

624. In the Veda (but almost limited to RV.) are found certain second 
persons singular, made by adding the ending si to the (accented and streng¬ 
thened) root, and having an imperative value. There is some difference of 
view as to their formal character; but the most acceptable opinion regards 
them as isolated indicative persons of this class, used imperatively. They 
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are: ksesi (1 ksi ‘rule’), jesi , jdsi (for jossi, from Yjus), darsi, dhaksi , naksi 
(2naf ‘attain’), nesi, parsi (2 pr ‘set across’), prdsi , bhaksi , mdtei, masi 
(2ma ‘measure’), yaksi, ydmsi , pasi, ydisi, rdfsi, risi, v&ksi, vesi (1 vl ‘strive 
after’), $r6si, sakaij sdtsi, hosi. 

Irregularities of the Root-class. 

625. It is impossible (at least at present) to determine with 
accuracy how many of the actually used roots of the language 
are inflected in the present-system according to this class, or 
according to any of the other classes, because the older language 
especially, and the later in less degree, has sporadic forms which 
are either of doubtful classification or too isolated to determine 
the character of the root to which they belong. The root-class 
may be said, however, to include from seventy to ninety roots. 
A considerable number of them present irregularities of inflection, 
a brief account of which (not claiming exhaustive completeness) 
is given in the following paragraphs. 

626. The roots of the class ending in u have in their 
strong forms the vrddhi instead of the ^wraa-strengthening before 
an ending beginning with a consonant : thus, from j/stu, staumi, 
dstaut , and the like; but dstavam , stdvani , etc. 

Roots found to exhibit this peculiarity in actual use are kmu, yu , sku , 
stu , snu (these five in the earlier language), nu, ru, su ‘impel’, and hnu. 

627. The root mrj also has the vrddhi-v owel in its strong 
forms; thus, marjmi , dmarjam , dmdrt; and the same streng¬ 
thening is allowed in weak forms before endings beginning with 
a vowel: thus, marjantu , amarjan: but this is not found to 
occur in the older language. 

In the other tense-systems, also, and in derivation, mrj shows often 
the vrddhi instead of the puna-strengthening. 

628. A number of roots accent the radical syllable through¬ 
out, both in strong and in weak forms : thus, all those begin¬ 
ning with a long vowel, as, Id, ir , ig; and also caks, taks , trd, 
nins, vas ‘clothe’, gin/, gi , and su ‘generate’. All these, except 
taks and trd (and trd in the only Yedic forms), are ordinarily 
conjugated in middle voice only. Forms with the same irregular 
accent occur now and then in the Yeda from other verbs : thus, 
mdtsva, fd/iat. Middle participles so accented have been noticed 
above (619). 

629. Of the roots mentioned in the last paragraph, gi has 
the ^tma-strengthening throughout: thus, cdye , gSse, gdyiya , 
gdyana , and so on. Other irregularities in its inflection (in 
part already noticed) are the 3d pi. persons gSrate (AY. etc. 
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have also cere), ceratam , acerata (RV. has also dgeran), the 3d 
sing. pres, gdye (R.) and impv. gay am,. The isolated active form 
agayat is common in the older language. 

630. Of the same roots, Id and zp insert a union-vowel i before endings 
beginning with a, sv, th: thus, Tpiae, i^idhve, Tdisva (these three being the 
only forms noted in the older language); but RV. has Tkse beside Tgise. The 
3d pi. zpire (on account of its accent) is also apparently present rather than 
perfect. 1 

631. The roots rud (not in Veda), svap, an, and gvas insert 
a union-vowel i before all the endings beginning with a con¬ 
sonant, except the s and t of 2d and 3d sing, impf., where they 
insert instead either a or i: thus, svdpimi , gvdsisi, dniti, and 
Unat or Unit, And in the remaining forms, the last three are 
allowed to accent either root or ending: thus, svdpantu and 
gvasantu (AV.), or svapdntu etc. 

In the older language, j/uam makes the same insertions: thus, vamiti , 
avamit; and other cases occasionally occur : thus, janisva , vasisva (yvas ‘aim’), 
Qnathihi , stanihi (all RV.). On the other hand, an sometimes makes forms 
from an a-stem: thus, dnati (AV.); pple dnant (£B.); opt. anet (AB.). 

632. The root bru (of very frequent use) takes the union- 
vowel i after the root when strengthened, before the initial vowel 
of an ending: thus; bravimi , bravisi , brdviti , dbravis, dbravit; but 
brumas , bruyam , dbravam , dbruvan, etc. Special occasional irreg¬ 
ularities are brumi , bravihi, abruvam , abruvan , bruyat , and sporadic 
forms from an a-stem. The subj. dual bravaite has been noticed 
above (615). * 

633. Some of the roots in u are allowed to be inflected like bru: 
namely, ku, tu , ru , and stu; and an occasional instance is met with of a 
form so made (in V., only taviti noted). 

634. The root am (hardly found in the later language) takes i as union- 
vowel: thus, amisi (RV.), amiti and dmit and amisva (TS). From y^am 
occur p amisva (VS.: TS. camisva) and p amidhvam (TB. etc.). 

635. The irregularities of yduh in the older language have been already 
in part noted: the 3d pi. indie, mid. duhate, duhre , and duhrate; 3d sing, 
impv. duham , pi. duhrdm and duhratam; impf. act. 3d sing, dduhat (which 
is found also in the later language), 3d pi. aduhran (beside dduhan and 
duhus ); the mid. pple ddghdna; and (quite unexampled elsewhere) the opt. 
forms duhiydt and duhtydn (RV. only). 

Some of the roots of this class are abbreviated or otherwise 
weakened in their weak forms: thus — 

636. The root ‘be’, loses its vowel in weak forms 

(except where protected by combination with the augment). 
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Its 2d sing, indie, is dsi (instead of am); its 2d sing, 
impv. is edhi (irregularly from asdhi). The insertion of 
^ l in 2d and 3d sing. impf. has been noticed already 
above. 

The forms of this extremely common verb are, then, as 


follows: 

f 



r 



Indicative. 



Optative. 


s. 

d. 

p- 

s. 

d. 

p- 

i 



HTR 

unu 

toto 

dsmi 

svds 

smds 

t ^ 

syam 

sySva 

syhma 

2 MlH 

Wtf 

TO 

nrm 

HTIrTU^ 

HTTrT 

dsi 

sthas 

sthd 

f ^ 

syas 

syktarn 

syhta 

3 ^TrT 


mu 

HUrT 

TOTcTFT 


asti 

stds 

sdnti 

t 

syat 

t 

syatam 

syus 

Imperative. 



Imperfect. 


i 3RTH 



urau 

UTR 

^TTO 

asani 

asava 

asama 

Usam 

tisva 

t 

asma 

2 


TO 


mm 

, -v 

mi r 

edhi 

stdm 

std 

asis 

astam 

hsta 

3 ^TcT 

•o 

TcTFT 

TOT 

o 

mutu 


mR 

f 

dstu 

, 

stam 

sdntu 

, 

asit 

ustarn 

asan 


Participle (fern. Heft sail). 

The Vedic subjunctive forms are the usual ones, made upon the stem 
dsa. They are in frequent use, and appear (asat especially) even in late 
Brahmanas where the subjunctive is almost lost. The resolution sidm etc. 
(opt.) is common in Vedic verse. In 2d and 3d sing. impf. is a few times 
met with the more normal as (for as-a, as-t). 

Middle forms from yas are also given by the grammarians as allowed 
with certain prepositions (vi-\-ati), but they do not appear to have been met 
with in use. A middle present indicative is compounded (in 1st and 2d per¬ 
sons) with the nomen agentis in tr [tar) to form the periphrastic future in 
the middle voice (see below, 942ff.). The 1st sing, indie, is he; the rest 
is in the usual relation of middle to active forms (in 2d pers., se, dhve , 
sva, dhvam , with total loss of the root itself). 

The only other tense of this verb in use is the perfect, which is entirely 
regular in its inflection. 

637. The root han, ‘strike, slay’, is treated somewhat after 
the manner of noun-stems in an in declension (421) : in weak 
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forms, it loses its n before an initial consonant (except m and v) 
of an ending, and its a before an initial vowel — and in the 
latter case its h , in contact with the n , is changed to gh (com¬ 
pare 402j. Thus, for example : 

Present Indicative. Imperfect, 

s. d. p. s. d. p. 


1 hanmi hanvas hanmds ahanam dhanva ahanma 

2 hahsi hathds hatha dhan dhatam ahata 

3 hanti hatas ghnanti dhan dhatam dghnan 

Its participle is ghndnt (fern, ghnatk). Its 2d sing. impv. 

is jahi (by anomalous dissimilation, on the model of redupli¬ 
cating forms). 

Middle forms from this root are frequent in the Brahmanas, and those 
that occur are formed according to the same rules:, thus, hate , hanmahe, 
ghnate; ahata, aghndtdm. aghnata (in AB., also ahata)', ghmta (hut also hanita). 


638. The root vag, ‘wish’, is in the weak forms regularly 
and usually contracted to ug (as in the perfect: see chap. X.): 
thus, ugmdsi (V.: once apparently abbreviated in RV. to gmasi ), 
uganti; pple ugant , ugana. Middle forms (except the pple) do not 
occur; nor do the weak forms of the imperfect, which are given 
as augva , ciustam, etc. 

BY. has in like manner the participle usand from the root vas ‘clothe’. 


639. The root cas, ‘command’, shows some of the peculi¬ 
arities of a reduplicated verb, lacking (646) the n before t in 
all 3d perss. pi. and in the active participle. A part of its 
active forms — namely, the weak forms having endings begin¬ 
ning with consonants (including the optative) — come from a 
stem with weakened vowel, gis (as do the aorist, 854, and some 
of the derivatives). Thus, for example : 


Present Indicative. 


Imperfect. 


s. a. 

P- 

s. 

a. 

p. 

1 p asmi cisvas 

p ismds 

d^dsam 

d$isva 

dvisma 

2 p assi tfsthds 

visthd 

dvas 

avis t am 

avis t a 

3 p asti vistas 

Vasati 

d$dt 

dvistdm 

dvdsus 

In 2d sing, impf., < 

at is said to he 

also allowed. If it is actually so 


used, the t must he the sporadic conversion of final radical s to t (167); 
and then it would be open to question whether the t of 3d sing, is radical 
or of the ending (according to 555). The optative is QisySm etc. The 2d 
sing. impv. is cadht (with total loss of the 5 ); and RY. has the strong 
2d pi. p dstdna (with anomalous accent). But no pw-forms of the present- 
system occur in the Yeda. 

The middle inflection is regular, and the accent (apparently) 
always upon the radical syllable (pple ghsana , RY. etc.). 

The root dap, ‘worship’, has in like manner (RY.) the pple dipat (not 
clamant). 
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640. The double fco-called root jaks, ‘eat, laugh’, is an evident re¬ 
duplication of ghas and has. It has the absence of n in act. 3d perss. pi. 
and pple, and the accent on the root before vowel-endings, which belong 
to reduplicated verbs; and it also takes the union-vowel i in the manner of 
rud etc. (above, 631). A 2d pers. impv. jagdhi from it occurs. 

641. Other obviously reduplicated verbs are treated by the 
native grammarians as if simple, and referred to this conjugation : 
such are the intensively reduplicated jagr , daridra, and vevi 
(chap. XIV.), didhi etc. (676), and cakds (677). 

II. Reduplicating Class (third, A^-class). 

642. This class forms its present-stem by prefixing a 
reduplication to the root. 

643. a. As regards the consonant of. the reduplication, 
the general rules which have already been given above (690) 
are followed. 

b. A long vowel is shortened in the reduplicating syl¬ 
lable: thus, dada from j/^T da; f^TT bibhi from y^t bhi; 
W^juhu from y^ hu. The vowel ft r never appears in the 
reduplication, but is replaced by ^ i: thus, bibhr from 
]/^T bhr; ftTTET piprc from yifl^prc. 

For verbs in which a and a also are irregularly represented in the re¬ 
duplication by i, see below, 660. 

c. The only root of this class with initial vowel is r (or 
ar)\ it takes as reduplication t, which is held apart from the 
root by an interposed y: thus, iyar and iyr (the latter has not 
been found in actual use). 

644. The present-stem of this class (as of the other 

classes belonging to the first conjugation) has a double 
form: a stronger form, with gunated root-vowel; and a 
weaker form, without guna: thus, from y^ hu , the two forms 
are sT^T juho and juhu; from bin, they are bib he 

and fspft bibhi. And the rule for their use is the same as 
in the other classes of this conjugation: the strong stem is 
found before the unaccented endings (552), a*nd the weak 
stem before the accented. 
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645. According to all the analogies of the first general 
conjugation, we should expect to find the accent upon the root- 
syllable when this is strengthened. That is actually the case, 
however, only in a small minority of the roots composing the 
class: namely, in hu, bhi (no test-forms in the older language], 
hri (not found in the older language), mad and dhan (both very 
rare), jan (no forms of this class found to occur), ci ‘notice’ 
(in V.), yu ‘separate’ (in older language only), and in bhr in 
the later language (in Y. it goes with the majority: but RY. 
has bibharti once; and this, the later accentuation, is found also 
in the Brahmanas). In all the rest — apparently, by a recent 
transfer — it rests upon the reduplicating instead of upon the 
radical syllable. And in both classes alike, the accent is anom¬ 
alously thrown back upon the reduplication in those weak 
forms of which the ending begins with a vowel; while in the 
other weak forms it is upon the ending. 

Apparently (the cases with written accent are too few to determine the 
point satisfactorily) the middle optative endings, iya etc. (566), are reckoned 
throughout as endings with initial vowel, and throw back the accent upon 
the reduplication. 

646. The verbs of this class lose the ^ n in the 3d 
pi. endings in active as well as middle, and in the imper¬ 
fect have 3?T us instead of an — and before this a final 
radical vowel has guna. 


1. Present Indicative. 


647. The combination of stem and endings is as in 
the preceding class. 

Examples of inflection: a. y ^7 hu, ‘sacrifice’: 
strong stem-form, juho ; weak form, slgT juhu (or juhu). 


s. 

active. 

d. 

p. 

s. 

middle. 

d. 

— s 

p- 

i pTR 



pr 



juhomi 

juhuvds 

juhumas 

juhve 

juhuvahe 

jukumdhe 

2 pTPT 



pre 



juhosi 

juhuthas 

juhuthd 

juhase 

juhvdthe 

juhudhve 

3 pTTrT 





pri 

juhoti 

juhutas 

juhvati 

juhute 

juhvate 

juhvate 

b. Root H bhr , 

C. • 7 

‘bear’ (given with Yedic accentuation) 


strong stem-form, bibhar ; weak, fipT bibhr (or bibhr ). 
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i fsrcm 

fowl 

c. 

RPTO 

c. 

T^J 



bibharmi 

bibhrvds 

bibhrmds 

bibhre 

bibhrvdhe 

bibhrmdhe 

r—- C 

2 rmm 




mri 


bibharsi 

bib hr thas 

bibhrthd 

bibhrse 

bibhrdthe 

C» 

bibhrdhve 





few 


bibharti 

bibhrtds 

bibhrati 

bibhrte 

bibhrate 

bibhrate 

The u of hu (like that 

of the class-signs nu 

and u : see 

below, 697) 


is said to be omissible before v and m of the endings of 1st du. and pi.: 
thus, juhvas, juhvdhe. etc. 

2. Present Subjunctive. 

048. It is not possible (at least, at present) to draw a distinct line 
between those subjunctive forms of the older language which should be 
reckoned as belonging to the present-system and those which should be as¬ 
signed to the perfect — even, in some cases, to the reduplicated aorist and 
intensive. Here will be noticed only those which most clearly belong to this 
class; the more doubtful cases will be treated under the perfect-system. 
Except in first persons (which continue in use as "imperatives” down to the 
later language), subjunctives from roots having unmistakably a reduplicated 
present-system are of far from frequent occurrence. 

649 . The subjunctive mode-stem is formed in the usual 

manner, with the mode-sign a and gum of the root-vowel, if 
this is capable of such strengthening. The evidence of the few 
accented forms met with indicates that the accent is laid in ac¬ 
cordance with that of the strong indicative forms: thus, from 
1 /hu, the stem would be juhava; from it would be bibhara 

(but bibhara later). Before the mode-sign, final radical a would 
be, in accordance with analogies elsewhere, dropped: thus dada 
from yddj dddha from ydha (all the forms actually occurring 
would be derivable from secondary roots, as dad and dadh). 

650 . Instead of giving a theoretically complete scheme of 
inflection, it will be better to note all the examples quotable 
from the older language (accented when found so occurring). 

Thus, of 1st persons, we have in the active juhavani , bibhardni , dadani, 
dadhani, jahdnij juhavama , dddhdma , jahama; — in the middle, dadhdi , 
mimai 7 dadhavahdi; juhavamahai, dadamahe, dadamahai , dadhdmahai . 

Of other persons, we have with primary endings in the active bibhardsi 
(with double mode-sign: 560 , end), dadhathas , juhavdtha (do.) and juhavatha ,* 
in the middle, dddhase; dddhate , rdrate , dadhatai , daddtai: — with second¬ 
ary endings, dddhas, vfvesas , juhavat, bibharat , yuydvat , dddhat, dadhanat , 
habhasat ,* dadhan , yuyavan, juhavan. 
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3. Present Optative. 

651 . To form this mode, the optative endings given 
above ( 566 ), as made up of mode-sign and personal endings, 
are added to the unstrengthened stem. The accent is as 
already stated ( 645 ). The inflection is so regular that it is 
unnecessary to give here more than the first persons of a 
single verb: thus, 

active. middle, 

s. d. p. s. d. p. 

, sppTFT^ piira prJTFT 

juhuyam juhuyUva juhuykma jiihviya juhvivahi juhvimahi 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

4. Present Imperative. 

652 . The endings, and the mode of their combination 

with the root, have been already given. In 2d sing, act., 
the ending is hi after a vowel, but flj dhi after a con¬ 
sonant : ^ hu , however, forms juhudhi (apparently, 

in order to avoid the recurrence of ^ A in two successive 
syllables): and other examples of fu dhi after a vowel are 
found in the Veda. 

653 . Example of inflection: 

active. middle, 

s. d. p. s. d. p. 

1 

juhavani juhdvava juhavdma juhdvdi juhdvdvahdi juhdvdmahai 

2 pTO prT pre pWrp 

juhudhi juhutdm julmtd juhusvd juhvathdm juhudhvdm 

3 pTcT pRT!\ pTrnp 

juhdtu juhutkm julivatu juliuthm juhvatdm julivatam 

The other division of this class differ here, as in the in¬ 
dicative, in the accentuation of their strong forms only: namely, 
in all the first persons (borrowed subjunctives), and in the 3d 
sing, act.: thus (in the older language) bibhardni etc., bibhartu, 
Mbhardi etc. 

654. Yedic irregularities of inflection are: a. the occasional use of 
strong forms in 2d persons: thus, yuyodhi , fi^adhi (beside pipi/if); yuyotam 
(beside yuyutdm ); tyarta, daddta , dadhata and dadhdtana (see below, 673), 
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pipartana, juhdta and juhdtana , yuyotana; b. the use of dhi instead of hi 
after a vowel (only in the two instances just quoted); c. the ending tana 
in 2d pi. act. (in the instances just quoted and in others, as mamdttana, 
jigdtana, dhattana , etc.); d. the ending tat in 2d sing, act., in dattdt , 
dhattat , piprtat. 


5. Present Participle. 

655. As elsewhere, the active participle-stem may be 
made mechanically from the 3d pi. indie, by dropping ^ i: 
thus, s[^r[juhvat, f^%c[J)ibhrat. In inflection, it has no dis¬ 
tinction of strong and weak forms (444). The feminine 
stem ends in afi. The middle participles are regularly 
made: thus, s|^H juhvana, TAHITI Ubhrana. 


6. Imperfect. 

656. As already pointed out, the 3d pi. act. of this 

class takes the ending and a final radical vowel has 

guna before it. The strong forms are, as in pres, indie., 
the three sing. act. persons. 

657. Example of inflection: 


active. 

s. d. p. 

djuhavam dju/mva djuhwma 

2 3pirT\ snpJrT 

ajulios djuhutam ajuhuta 


middle. 

d. ^ p. ^ 

ajuhuvahi djuliumahi 
djuhuthas djuhvdtham djuhudhvam 


ajuhvi 


3 snpr<TT\ ^5^ SpTcT 3plcTT\ 

djuhot djuhutam ajuhavus djuhuta djuhvatam ajulivata 

From VH bhr, the 2d and 3d sing. act. are 

dbibhar (for abibhar-s and abibhar-t) — and so in all other 
cases where the strong stem ends in a consonant. The 3d 
pi. act. is ; and from bht 9 it is 

dbibhayus. 

658. The usual Vedic irregularities in 2d pi. act. — strong forms, and 
the ending tana — occur in this tense also: thus, adaddta, adadhdta ,* ddat- 
tana , ajagantana , ajahdtana. The RY. has also once apiprata for apiprta 
in 3d sing, mid., and abibhran for abibharus in 3d pi. act. Examples of 
augmentless forms are pipas, vives, jfgdt; jfhita, jihata . 


Whitney, Grammar. 
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Irregularities of the Reduplicating Class. 

659. It is still more difficult to determine the precise limits 
of this class than of the root-class, because of the impossibility 
(referred to above, under subjunctive : 648) of always separating 
its forms from those of other reduplicating conjugations and 
parts of conjugations. In the RV., about forty roots may be 
confidently assigned to it; in the AV., less than thirty; many 
of them have irregularities (besides those in tense-inflection 
already pointed out). 

660. Besides the roots in r or ar — namely, r, ghr (usually 
written ghar), tr, pr, bhr, sr , prc — the following roots having 
a or a as radical vowel take i instead of a in the reduplicating 
syllable; gd ‘go’, 3 pa ‘rise’, ma ‘measure’, ma ‘bellow’, cd, ha 
‘remove’ (mid.), vac, sac; vag has both i and a; rd has i once 
in RV.: for stha, pa ‘drink’, ghr a, 7ian, see below (670—4). 

661. Several roots of this class in final a change the a in 
weak forms to t (occasionally even to t), and then drop it alto¬ 
gether before endings beginning with a vowel. 

This is in close analogy with the treatment of the vowel of the class- 
sign of the na-class: below, 717. 

These roots are: 

662. pa, act. and mid.: thus, pipati, pipimasi, cipihi (also gi^adhi: above, 
654), pipaiu, apipdt, pfpltc. 

663. ma ‘bellow’, act., and ma ‘measure’, mid. (rarely also act.): thus, 
mimdti, mimanti , mimlyat; mvmlte , mimate , dmimlta; mimlhi , mfmatu. 

664. ha ‘remove’, mid.: thus, jihlte, jihldhve , jfhate; jihlsva , jihatdm; 
ajihlta , ajihata. 

665. ha ‘quit’, act. (originally identical with the former), may further 
shorten the l to i: thus, jahati , jahlta , jahitat (AY.); jahimas (AY.), jahitas 
(TB.) f jahitam (TA.), ajahitam (TS.). In the optative, the radical vowel is 
lost altogether; thus, jahyam , jahyus (AY.). The 2d sing. impv. is jahlhi 
or jahihi. 

Compare with this the forms in dhi from ydhd (below, 669). 

666. rd ‘give’, mid.: thus, rarldhvam , ranthds (impf. without augment): 
and, with i in reduplication, ririhi. 

In all these verbs, the accent is constant on the reduplicating syllable. 

667. The two roots da and dha (the commonest of the 
class) lose their radical vowel altogether in the Weak forms, 
being shortened to dad and dadh. In 2d sing. impv. act._, they 
form respectively dehi and dhehi. In combination with a fol¬ 
lowing t or (h } the final dh of dadh does not follow the special 
rule of combination of a final sonant aspirate (becoming ddh 
with the t or th : 160), but — as also before s and dhv — the 
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more general rules of aspirate and of surd and sonant com¬ 
bination ; and its lost aspiration is thrown back upon the initial 
of the root. 

668. The inflection of yd/id is, then, as follows: 


Present Indicative. 




active. 



middle. 



s. 

d. 

P- 

s. 

d. 

P- 

1 

dddhdmi 

dadhvds 

dadhmds 

dadhe 

dddlivahe 

dadhmahe 

2 

dddhiisi 

dhatthds 

dhatthd 

dhatse 

dadhdthe 

dhaddhve 

3 

dddhdti 

dhattds 

dddhati 

dhatte 

dadhate 

dadhate 




Present Optative. 



1 

dadhyam 

dadhyava 

dadhyama 

dddhlya 

dddhivahi 

dddhimahi 


etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 




Present Imperative. 



1 

dddhdni 

dddhdva 

dddhdrna 

dddhdi 

dddhdvahai 

dddhdmahdi 

2 

dhehi 

dhattdm 

dhattd 

dhatsva 

dadhdthdm 

dhaddhvam 

3 

dddhdtu 

dhattdm 

dddhatu 

dhattdm 

dadhdtdm 

dadhatdm 




Imperfect. 



1 

ddadhdm 

ddadhva 

ddadhma 

ddadhi 

ddadhvahi 

ddadhmahi 

2 

adadhds 

ddhattam 

ddhatta 

ddhatthds 

ddadhdthdm 

ddhaddhvam 

3 

ddadhdt 

ddhattdm 

ddadhus 

ddhatta 

ddadhdtdm 

ddadhata 


Participles: act. dddhat; mid. dddhdna. 

In the middle (except impf.), only those forms are here accented for 
which there is authority in the accentuated texts, as there is discordance 
between the actual accent and that which the analogies of the class would 
lead us to expect. RY. has once dhdtse : dadhe and dadhate might he per¬ 
fect, so far as the form is concerned. RY. accents dadhltd once (dddhlta 
thrice); TS. and TB. have dddhlran. 

The root da is inflected in precisely the same way, with 
change everywhere of dh to d. 

669. The older language has irregularities as follows: a. the usual 
strong forms in 2d pi., dddhdta and ddadhdta , ddddta and ddaddta; b. the 
usual tana endings in the same person, dhattana , ddddtana , etc.; c. the 
3d sing, indie, act. dadhe (like 1st sing.); d. the 2d sing. impv. act. daddhi 
(for both dehi and dhehi ); e. the middle forms dadhidhve , dadhisvd , dadhi - 
dhvam (in RY.), with vowel weakened to i instead of being dropped. 

670. A number of roots have been transferred from this 
to the a-class (class VI., below, 749), their reduplicated root 
becoming a stereotyped stem inflected after the manner of a - 
stems. These roots are as follows : 

671. In all periods of the language, from the roots sthd 
‘stand’, pd ‘drink’, and ghra ‘smell’, are ^ made the presents 

15 * 
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tisthami , pibdmi (with irregular sonantizing of the second p: 
later often written pivami), and jighrami — which then are in¬ 
flected not like mimami, but like bhavami, as if from the present- 
stems tistha, ptba, jighra. 

672. In the Veda, the reduplicated roots da and dhd are also sometimes 
turned into the a-stems ddda and dddha , or inflected as if roots dad and 
dadh of class VI.; and single forms of the same character are made from 
other roots: thus, mimanti (ymd ‘bellow’), rdrate (yrd ‘give’: 3d sing. mid.). 

673. In the Veda, also, a like secondary root, jighn , is made from yhan 
(with omission of the radical vowel, and conversion, usual in this root, of h 
to gh when in contact with n ); and some of the forms of sapc, from ysac , 
show the same conversion to an a-stem, sapca. 

674. In AB. (viii. 28), a similar secondary form, jighy , is given to yhi: 
thus, jighy ati, jighy atu. 

675. A few so-called roots of the first or root-class are the products of 
reduplication, more or less obvious: thus, jaks (640), and probably pas (from 
j/pas) and calcs (from ykd$ or a lost root to, ‘see’). In the Veda is found 
also sapc, from ysac. 

676. The grammarians reckon (as already noticed, 641) several roots of 
the most evidently reduplicate character as simple, and belonging to the root- 
class. Some of these ( jdgr , daridra , vevi ) are regular intensive stems, and 
will be described below under Intensives (chap. XIV.); didhi , ‘shine’, along 
with Vedic didi ‘shine’ and pipi ‘swell’, are sometimes also classed as inten¬ 
sives; but they have not the proper reduplication of such, and may perhaps 
be best noticed here, as reduplicated present-stems with irregularly long 
reduplicating vowel. 

Of pres, indie, occurs in the older language only didyati , 3d pi., with 
the pples dTdyat and didhyat , and mid. didye , didhye, didhydthdm , with the 
pples didydna , didhydna, ptpydna. The subj. stems are diddya , didhaya , 
pipdya , and from them are made forms with both primary (from diddya) and 
secondary endings (and the irregularly accented didayat and diddyat and 
didhayan). No opt. occurs. In impv. we have didihi (and didihf) and pipihi, 
and pipyatam , pipyatdm , pipyata. In impf., adides and pipes, ddidet and 
ddidhet and apipet (with augmentless forms), apipema (with strong form of 
root), and adidhayus and (irregular) apipyan. 

A few forms from all the three show transfer to an a-inflection: thus, 
didhaya and pipaya (impv.), dpipayat , etc. 

Similar forms from ymi ‘bellow’ are amimet and mimayat. 

677. The stem cakas (sometimes cafeap) is also regarded by the gram¬ 
marians as a root, and supplied as such with tenses outside the present- 
system — which, however, hardly occur in genuine use. It is not known 
in the older language. 

678. The root bhas , ‘chew’, loses its radical vowel in weak forms, taking 
the form baps: thus, bdbhasti, but bapsati (3 pi.), bdpsat (pple). 

679. The root bhi, ‘fear’, is allowed by the grammarians to shorten its 
vowel in weak forms: thus, bibhimas or bibhimas , bibhiyam or bibhiydm. 
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680. Forms of this class from YJ an , ‘give birth’, with added i — thus, 
jajnise , jajnidhve — are given by the grammarians, but do not appear to 
have been found in use. 

681. The roots ci and cit have in the Veda reversion of c to k in the 
root-syllable after the reduplication: thus, cikesi , cikethe (anomalous, for 
cikydthe ), cikitdm, aciket , cikyat (pple); cikiddhi. 

682. The root vyac has i in the reduplication (from the y), and is con¬ 
tracted to vie in weak forms: thus, viviktds , aviviktdm . So the root hvar 
(if its forms are to be reckoned here) has u in reduplication, and contracts 
to hur: thus, juhurthds. 

III. Nasal Class (seventh, rudh- class). 

683. The roots of this class all end in consonants. And 
their class-sign is a nasal preceding the final consonant: in 
the weak forms, a nasal simply, adapted in character to the 
consonant; but in the strong forms expanded to the syllable 
na : which has the accent. 

In a few of the verbs of the class, the nasal extends also into other 
tense-systems: they are anj, bhanj , bins: see below, 694. 

1. Present Indicative. 


684. Examples of inflection: a. the root yuj, 
‘join’: strong stem-form, W^^yundj; weak, V^yunj. 

For the rules of combination of final j , see 219. 


s. 

active. 

d. 

P- 

S. 

middle. 

d. 

P* 

i UHkM 

lit 

O *s 

nwr 

o *\ 

O 



yunajmi 

ynnjvas 

yunjmds 

yunje 

yunfvdhe 

yimjmdhe 

2 

o 

tfw1 

O N 


W r 

git# 

yunjhthc 

o 

yundksi 

yunkthas 

yunktha 

ytmkse 

yunydhve 

3 gqfwr 



Ucb 



yunakti 

yunktas 

yunjdnti 

yunkte 

yunjate 

yunjate 


b. the root ‘obstruct’; bases and 

JjZJt^rundh. 

For rules of combination of final dh , see 153* 160. 

1 -^Tnf&T IFJ# 

runadhmi rundhvas rundhmas rundhe rundhvdlte rundhmahe 
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2 (3TtFft 

rundtsi runddhas runddha 

s 

rundddhi runddhas rundlianti 


"PI 

runtse rundliathe runddhve 
runddhe rundhkte rundhdte 


Instead of yunkthas , yungdhve, and tlie like (here and in 
the impv. and impf.), it is allowed and more usual (231) to 
write yunthas, yundhve , etc.; and, in like manner, rundhas , rundlie, 
for runddhas , runddhe; and so in other like cases. 


685. Vedic irregularities of inflection are: a. the ordinary use of a 
3d sing. mid. like the 1st sing., as vrnje; b. the accent on te of 3d pi. mid. 
in anjate , indhate , bhunjate. 


2. Present Subjunctive. 


686. The stem is made, as usual, by adding a to the strong 
present-stem: thus, yundja , runddha . Below are given as if 
made from y yuj all the forms for which examples have been 
noted as actually occurring in the older language. 


1 yundjdni 

2 yundjas 

3 yundjat 


active. 

d. 

yunajdva 

yundjatas 


P- 

yundjdma 

yundjan 


middle. 

s. d. p. 

yunajdi yundjamahai 

yunajddhvdi 

yundjate 


087. The RV. has once anjatas, which is anomalous as being made 
from the weak tense-stem. Forms with double mode-sign are met with: 
thus, trnahdn (AY.), yunajdn (QB.); and the only quotable example of 3d du. 
act. (besides anjatas ) is hinasdtas (QB.). QB. h as a i so hinasavas as 1st du. 
act.: an elsewhere unexampled form. 


3. Present Optative. 

688. The optative is made, as elsewhere, by adding the 
compounded mode-endings to the weak form of present- 
stem. Thus: 


active. 

s. d. p. 

imm^ mm mm 

yunjyhm yuhjykva yuhjyhma 
etc. etc. etc. 


s. 

O 

yuhjlyd 

etc. 


middle. 

d. 

yuhjivdhi 

etc. 


P- 

yuhjimdhi 


etc. 


4. Present Imperative. 

689. In this class (as the roots all end in consonants) 
the ending of the 2d sing. act. is always fq dhi . 
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active. middle, 

s. d. p. s. d. p. 

iTOH gW g# 3FEIT# 

yundjdni yunAjdva yundjama yunajai yundjavahai yundjdmahdi 

2 #j irwr uwrc nnFT 

O °_" s ‘ ° o °./^ s ° * s » 

yungdhi yunktam yunkta ynnksva yunjatham yungdlwdm 

3 UHfIY iirhlH U Fti N 'JisllrilH 7T¥fTFT 

OO O ^ O^o O O ^ _ “s °.* Vs 

yundiktu yunktam yimjdntu yunktam yunjntam yunjatam 

690. There is no occurrence, so far as noted, of the ending tat in verbs 
of this class. The Veda has, as usual, sometimes strong forms, and some¬ 
times the ending tana, in the 2d pi. act.: thus, unatta, yundkta, anaktana , 
pinastana. 


5. Present Participle. 

691. The participles are made in this class as in the 
preceding ones: thus, act. yufijdnt (fern. yunjati ); 
mid. £np"R yunjana (but RV. has indhana). 


6. Imperfect. 


r 


692. The example of the regular inflection of this tense 


needs no introduction: 


active. 

s. d. p. 

, wr snjfST srniq 

ay uajam dyunjva dyunjma 

2 WFh WfT 3 ^ OTTb* 

dyunak dyunktam dyunkta 

3 wjtft otih 

O N O N *\ 

dyunak dyunktam ayunjan 


middle. 

s. d. p. 

sgfir wi# 

dyunji dyunjvahi dyunjmahi 

ira wttott wot 

O \ O *\ o 

ayunkthds dyunjatliam ayungdhvam 

5RT37 STOW 

O O ._ -s O . 

ayunkta dyunjatam ayunjata 


The endings s and t are necessarily lost in the nasal class 
throughout in 2d and 3d sing, act., unless saved (655) at the 
expense of the final radical consonant: which is a case of very 
rare occurrence: in the older language have been noted only 
ahinat (TB.), 3d sing., for ahinas (y/itns), and once in AV. 
abhanas, 2d sing., for abhanak (' \dbhanj ); this last is a case of 
the utmost rarity. 


693. The Veda shows no irregularities in this tense. Occurrences of 
augmentless forms are found, especially in 2d and 3d sing, act., showing 
an accent like that of the present: for example, bhindt , prndk, vrndk, pindk f 


rinak. 
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Irregularities of the Nasal Class. 

694. The roots which thus expand a penultimate nasal in 
the strong forms of the present-system into a syllable na are 
about twenty-five: namely, tac, prc, ric , vie, anj, bhanj , vrj, 
bhuj, ynj , Icrt ‘spin’, chrd, trd , chid, bhid, ud, rdA, rudh, 

ubh , af [anajamahai, once, ftV.), /?tf, ?is, hihs ) trh . Those here 
written with the nasal — namely aw/, bhanj, hihs — have that 
addition also in the other tense-systems. Two, rdh and ubh, 
make present-systems also of other classes with nasal class-signs : 
thus, rdhnoti (cl. IV.), ubhnati (cl. V.). Several have a-stems 
with penultimate nasal: thus, prhed, cihsd , trhha, umbhd; and 
occasional a-forms, especially in the later language, are met 
with from others : thus, bliuhjet , chindeta, apihsat, arundhat (com¬ 
pare the nasalized roots of the a-class, below, 768). 

695. The root trh combines trnah with ti , tu, etc. into trnedhi , trnedhu ; 
and, according to the grammarians, has also such forms as trnehmi: see 
above, 224b. 

696. The root hihs (by origin apparently a desiderative from yhan) 
accents irregularly the root syllable in the weak forms: thus, hfhsanti , hfnste 
(but hinasat etc.). 

IV. Nu and ^-classes (fifth and eighth, su and to-classes). 

697. A. The present-stem of the ww-class is made by 
adding to the root the syllable nu, which then in the 
strong forms receives the accent, and is strengthened to 

B. The few roots of the w-class (about half-a-dozen) 
end in with the exception of the later irregular ^ hr 

(or har ) — for which, see below, 714. The two classes, 
then, are closely correspondent in form; and they are wholly 
accordant in inflection. 

The u of either class-sign is allowed to be dropped before 
v and m of the 1st du. and 1st pi. endings, except when the 
root (ww-class) ends in a consonant; and the u before a vowel¬ 
ending becomes v or uv, according as it is preceded by one or 
by two consonants (129). 

1. Present Indicative. 

698. Examples of inflection: A. ww-class; roof 
H su, ‘press out’: strong form of stem, suno; weak form, 
VF\ sunu . 
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active. 



middle. 


s. 

d. 

p* 

s. 

d. 

P* 

o 

oo -s. 

«-Hhh 

OO -s 

o 

33# 

53# 

sunomi 

sunuvds 

sunumds 

sunve 

sunuvahe 

sunumdhe 

H'tlfa 

o 

oo 

WW 

oo 

oo 

w 

o ^ 

OO 

sunosi 

sunuthas 

sunuthd 

sunuse 

sunvathe 

sunudhve 





-N. 


HHIlrT 

o 

PRrFT 

OO *\ 

O 

9!F 

oo 

F^TTrT 

o f 

TpPT 

O 

sunoti 

sunutas 

sunvdnti 

sunute 

sunvate 

sunvate 


The forms sunvas, sanmas, sunvdhe , sunmdhe are alternative 
with those given here for 1st du. and pi., and in practice are 
more common (no examples of the fuller forms have been noted 
from the older language). From } /ap, however (for example), 
only the forms with u can occur: thus, apnuvds, dpnumahe; and 
also only djmuvdnti, apnuvS , apnuvate. 

B. w-class; root ‘stretch’: strong form of stem, 

cHT tan 6; weak, cTJ tanu. 

1 cHTFr cF% FT^T% FF# 

tanomi tanvds tanmas tanve tanvd/ie tanmdhe 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

The inflection is so precisely like that given above that it 
is not worth writing out in full. The abbreviated forms in 1st 
du. and pi. are presented here, instead of the fuller, which rarely 
occur (as no double consonant ever precedes). 

099f In the older language, no strong 2d perss. du. or pi., and no 
thana-e ndings, chance to occur (but they are numerous in the impv. and 
impf.: see below). The RV. has several cases of the irregular accent in 
3d pi. mid.: thus, tanvate , manvate , sprnvate. 

In RV. occur also several 3d pll. mid. in ire from present-stems of this 
class: thus, invire , rnvire , pinvire , tyrnvire, sunvire , hinvire. Of these, 
pinvire and hinvire might be perfects without reduplication from the second¬ 
ary roots pinv and hinv (below, 716). The 2d sing. mid. (with passive value) 
prnvise (RV.) is of anomalous and questionable character. 


2. Present Subjunctive. 

700. The subjunctive mode-stem is made in the usual 
manner, by adding a to the gunated and accented class-sign: 
thus, sundva, tanava . In the following scheme are given all the 
forms of which examples have been met with in actual use in 
the older language from either division of the class: some ot 
them are quite numerously represented there. 
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active. 


middle. 


S. 

d. 

p. 

s. d. 

p- 

l sundvdni 

sundvdva 

sundvdma 

sunavdi sundvdvdhdi 

sunavdmahdi 

2 sundvas 


sundvatha 

sundvase sundvdithe 





(sundvate 


3 sundvat 


sunavan 

[sundvdtdi 

sundvanta 


701. Of the briefer 1st sing, act., RV. has krnavd and hinava. Forms 
with double mode-sign occur (not in RV.): thus, krndvdt and karavdt (AV.); 
apnavatha (K.), krnavdtha (VS.; but -vatha in Kanva-text), karavdtha (£B.). 
On the other hand, apnavatai is found once (in TS.). RV. has in a single 
passage krnvdtte (instead of krndvdite): the only form in dithe is apndvdithe. 

3. Present Optative. 

702. The combined endings (566) are added, as usual, 


to the weak tense-stem: thus, 




active. 


middle. 


s. d. p. 

s. 

d. 

P' 


i winra jtotr 

oo f «s oo f oo f o _ o . ° . 

sunuyam sunuyava sunuyama sunviyd sunvivdhi sunvimdhi 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

From yap , the middle optative would be apnuviya — and 
so in other like cases. 

4. Present Imperative. 

703. The inflection of the imperative is in general like 
that in the preceding classes. As regards the 2d sing, act., 
the rule of the later language is that the ending hi is 
taken whenever the root itself ends in a consonant; other¬ 
wise, the tense- (or mode-) stem stands by itself as 2d per¬ 
son (for the earlier usage, see below, 704). Example of in- 


flection is 

active. 



middle. 

s. 

d. 

V- 

s. 

d. p. 

=5. esv 

o 

fRSTR 

O 

O 

o 


sundvdni 

sundvdva 

sundvdma 

sundvai 

sunavavahai sundvamahai 


2 30 30NH W JcT WT3 

OO OO -V OO oo O t oo *s 

sunu sunutdm sunuld sunusva sunvatham sunudhvam 

3 *HrTFT £RrTFT ^RTTrM FF^cTR 

O O OO O O OO f O f o N 

sunotu sunutdm sunvdntu sunutdm sunvatdm sunvdtdm 
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(brom | /ap, the 2d sing. act. would be apnuhi; from Yap, 
acnu/ii; from yd/irs, dlirsnuhi; and so on. From yap , too, 
would be made apnuvdntu , dpnuvathdm , dpnuvhtdm , dpnuvdtam . 

704. In the earliest language, the rule as to the omission of Ai after 
a root with final vowel does not hold good: in RV., such forms as inuhi , 
krnuht, cinuhf, dhunuhi , crnuhf, sprnuhi , hinuhi , and tanuhi, sanuhi , are 
thrice as frequent in use as mu, frnu, sunu, <anu, and their like; in AV., 
however, they are not more than one third as frequent; and in the Brahmanas 
they appear only sporadically; even crnudht (with dhi) occurs several times 
in RV. The ending tat is found in krnutdt and hinutdt, and kurutdt. The 
strong stem-form is found in 2d du. act. in hinotam ,• and in 2d pi. act. in 
krnota and krndtana , $rnota and frnotana , sundta and sundtana, hindta and 
hinotana, and tanota, karota . The ending tana occurs only in the forms 
just quoted. 


5. Present Participle. 

705. The endings El r\^dnt and EIH and are added to the 
weak form of tense stem: thus, from j/bT su come act. 

o O *S 

sunvdnt (fern. FF^cTT sunvatl ), mid. sunvand ; from j/cFT^ 

tan , tanvdnt (fern. tanvati\ cF^TH tanvana. From 

they are El IM c|'f{ Upnuvdnt and EIIg^R dpnuvand. 


0. Imperfect. 

706. The combination of augmented stem and endings 
is according to the rules already stated: thus, 

middle. 

d. d. 


active. 

d. 


EFFPT . 

oo o oo 

asunavam asunuva dsunuma dsunvi dsunuvahi dsunumahi 


WF\W\ 


•OO 






2 SFRrFT STR^TrT 

O *S OO OO 

asunos asunutam dsunuta 


EFFi^nTT EFF^FTFT EFFFFT 

OO O oo % 

asunuthas dsunvatham dsunudhvam 


3 EITHTcT Elfp^H ^FF^TcT 

O % OO % O N OO O % O 

dsunot asunutam asunvan dsunuta asunvatam dsunvata 

Here, as elsewhere, the briefer forms dsunva , astrnma, 
dsunvahi, asunmahi are allowed, and more usual, except from 
roots with final consonant, as d/irs; which makes, for example, 
always ddhrsnuma etc., and also ad/irsnuvan , ddhrsnuvi , ad/irsiiu- 
vdtham , dd/irsmivatam } adhrsnuvata . 

707. Strong stem-forms and <ana-ending are found only in RV., in 
akrnota , akrnotana. Augmentless forms with accent are minvdn , hinvdn , rnutd. 
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Irregularities of the nu and w-classes. 

708. Less than thirty roots form their present-system in 
the manner set forth above, by the addition of the class-sign 
nu to the root: they are aks, a$ ‘attain’, taks, dabh, cak, sagh, 
dp, ddc, r, kr ‘make’, vr (ur), str, spr, rdh , trp, dhrs, % ‘send’ 
(or in: see below, 716), ksi ‘destroy’, ci, dhi, mi ‘prop’, hi, u y 
du, cru, su, sku, prus , dhu: and of these, several (as taks, sagh, 
dac, u, sku) have only isolated forms of this class. 

709. The root trp, ‘enjoy’, is said by the grammarians to retain the n 
of its class-sign unlingualized in the later language — where, however, forms 
of conjugation of this class hardly occur; while in the Yeda the regular 
change is made: thus, trpnu. 

710. The root cru , ‘hear’, is contracted to cr before the 

class-sign, forming crno and emu as stem. Its forms. grnvise 

and grnvire have been noted above (699). 

711. The root dhu in the later language shortens its vowel, 
making the stem-forms dhuno and dhunu (earlier dhuno, dhunu ). 

712. The so-called root urnu, treated by the native grammarians as 
dissyllabic and belonging to the root-class (I.), is properly a present-stem of 
this class, with anomalous contraction, from the root vr (or var). In the 
Yeda, it has no forms which are not regularly made according to the nu - 
class; but in the Brahmana language are found sometimes such forms as 
urnduti, as if from an u-root of cl. I. (626); and the grammarians make for 
it a perfect, aorist, future, etc. Its 2d sing. impv. act. is urnu or urnuhi; 
its impf., durnos , durnot; its opt. mid., urnuvlta (K.) or urnvitd (TS.). 

713. The roots of the other division, or of the «<-class, 

are extremely few: they are tan, man, van, san; also ksan (not 
in Y.: in and very rarely later), and kr ‘make’ (in late 

Yedic and later); and BR. assume in of the ?/-class instead of i 
of the m^-class. 

714. The extremely common root 3T kr (or Jcar\ ‘make’, 
is in the later language inflected in the present-system ex¬ 
clusively according to the u -class (being the only root of 
that class not ending in ^ n ). It has the irregularity that in 
the strong form of stem it (as well as the class-sign) has 
the ^w^a-strengthening, and that in the weak form it is 
changed to hur, so that the two forms of stem are W\ft hard 
and Jcuru . The class-sign 3 u is always dropped be¬ 
fore and of the 1st du. and pi., and also before 
TIjf of the opt. act. Thus: 
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such as bhdvanta (which are very common) are, of course, properly aug¬ 
mentless imperfects. The Brahmanas (especially QB.) prefer the 2d sing, 
act. in asi and the 3d in at. A 3d pi. in antai (vartantai , KB.) has been 
noted once. RV. has an example, area, of the briefer 1st sing. act. 


c 


3. Present Optative. 

738. The scheme of optative endings as combined with 
the final of an a-stem was given in full above (566). 

middle. 

d. p. 

bhdvevahi bhavemahi 


active. 

d. 


Wf 

*X 

bhaveyam bhaveva 

Wf 


p. s. 

WT #T 

bhdvema bhdveya 


2 

*s 

bhdves 




b/idvetam bkdveta bhdvethas bhdveyatham bhdvedhvam 


3 wr wf to mmm 

bhavet bhdvetam bhaveyus bhaveta bhdveyatdm bhdveran 
The RV. has once the 3d pi. mid. bharerata (for one other example, 
see 752). 


< 


4. Present Imperative^ 

739. An example of the imperative inflection is: 


active. 

s. d. p. 

1 Wf TO*T 

bhavani bhdvdva bhavdma 

bhdva bhavatam bliavata 
3 

bhdvatu bhavatam bhdvantu 


middle. 

s. d. p. 

5# Wl% 

bhdvai bhavavahai bhdvamahai 

wtft 

N_ N 

bhdvasva bhdvetham bhdvadhvam 

mcm wf 

% N *S_ 

bhavatam bhdvetam bhdvantam 


740. The ending tana in 2d pi. act. is as rare in this whole conjuga¬ 
tion as is thana in the present: the V. affords only bhajatana in the a-class 
(and nahyatana in the ya- class: 760). The ending tat of 2d sing, act., on 
the other hand, is not rare; the RV. has avatdt, osatdt , dahatdt , bhavatatj 
yachatdt , ydcatdtj rdksatdt, vahatdt; to which AV. adds jinvatdt , dhdvatdt; 
and the Brahmanas bring other examples. 


5. Present Participle. 

741. The endings £ItT ant and JTH mana are added to 
the present-stem, with loss, before the former, of the final 
stem-vowel: thus, act. bhavant (fern. bhavantt]\ 

•x 

mid. -FFTFT bhavamdna . 


16* 














t 
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6. Imperfect. 

742. An example of the imperfect inflection is: 


active. 

s. d. p. s. 

i T EPHR 3PRR 

dbhavam abhavava abhavama abhave 


middle. 


d - P- 

abhavavahi abhavamahi 


2 ^PFTcFT £PRcT EPRSJR 

*S -N -N 

abhavas abhavatam abhavata dbhavathas dbhavetham dbhavadhvam 


3 EPRH H £PRcT 

*s *s "s 

dbhavat dbhavatam abhavan abhavata 


JS 

abhavetam abhavanta 


743. No forms in tana are made in this tense from any a-class. Ex¬ 
amples of augmentless forms (which are not uncommon) are: cyavam, avas, 
ddhaSj bddhat, bharat , cdran, nd$an; bddhathds , vdrdhata, cdcanta. The sub- 
junctively used forms of 2d and 3d sing. act. are more frequent than those 
of either of the moie proper subjunctive persons. 


Irregularities of the a-class. 


744. A far larger number of roots form their present- 
system according to the a-class than according to any of the 
other classes: in the RV., they are about two hundred and forty 
(nearly two fifths of the whole body of roots); in the AV. ? about 
two hundred (nearly the same proportion); to tell precisely, or 
very nearly, how many they are in the later language is not 
possible (of the number ‘‘about a thousand”, as usually stated, 
the greater part are fictitious: see 108a). Among them are no 
roots ending in long a — except a few which make an a-stem 
,in some anomalous way: below, 749a. 

745. A few verbs have irregular vowel-changes in forming 
the present-stem: thus, 

a. uh ‘notice’ has guma-strengthening (against 240): thus, ohate. 

b. krp (or krap ), ‘lament’, on the contrary, remains unchanged: thus, 
krpate. 

C. guh } ‘hide’, has prolongation instead of guna: thus, gUhati. 

d. kram , ‘stride’, lengthens its vowel in the active, but not in the 
middle: thus, kramati, krdmate; klam, ‘tire’, is said to form kldmati etc., 
but hardly occurs,- cam with the preposition a, ‘rinse the mouth’, forms 
acdmati. 

e. In the later language are found occasional forms of this class from 
mrj, ‘wipe’; and they show the same vrddhi (instead of guna ) which belongs 
to the root in its more proper inflection (627): thus, mdrjasva. 

f. The grammarians give a number of roots in urv, which they declare 
to lengthen the u in the present-stem. Only three are found in (quite 
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limited) use, and they show no forms anywhere with short u. All appear 
to be of secondary formation from roots in r or ar. The root murch or 
muTch , ‘coagulate’, has likewise only u in quotable forms. 

g. The onomatopoetic root sthlv, ‘spew’, is written by the grammarians 
as sthiv, and declared to lengthen its vowel in the present-system. 

746. The roots dahc, ‘bite’, ranj, ‘color, sanj , ‘hang’, 
svanj, ‘embrace’, of which the nasal is in other parts of the 
conjugation not constant, lose it in the present-system: thus, 
dacati etc.; sanj forms both sajati and sajjati (probably for sajyati, 
or for sasjati from sasajati)’ math or manth has mathati later. 
In general, as the present of this class is a strengthening form¬ 
ation, a root that has such a nasal anywhere has it here also. 

747. The roots gam, ‘go’, and yam , ‘furnish’, make the 
present-stems gacha and yacha: thus, gdchdmi etc.: see 608. 

748. The root sad , ‘sit’, forms skda (conjectured to be 
contracted from sisd for sisad): thus, sidami etc. 

749. Transfers to this class from other classes are not rare, 
as has been already pointed out above, both throughout the 
present-system and in occasional forms. The most noticeable 
cases are the following: 

a. The roots in a, stha , ‘stand’, pa, ‘drink’, and ghra, 
‘smell’, form the present-stems tistha [tisthami etc.), piba or (later) 
pwa (pibami etc.), and jighra [jighrami etc.); and, in the Veda, 
da , ‘give’, and dhd , ‘place’, form sometimes ddda and dddha , 
han, ‘slay’, forms sometimes jighna , and hi, ‘impel’, forms jighya 
— all these by transfer from the reduplicating class: see 671—4. 

b. Secondary root-forms like inv, jinv, pinv , from simpler 
roots of the ww-class, are either found alongside their originals, 
or have crowded these out of use: see 716. 

750. On the other hand, the root dham or dhmd, ‘blow’, 
forms its present-stem from the more original form of the root: 
thus, dhdmati etc. 


VII. Accented a-class (sixth, tud- class). 

751. The present-stem of this class has the accent on 
the class-sign ^ d : and the root remains unstrengthened. In 
its whole inflection, it follows so closely the model of the 
preceding class, that to give the paradigm in full will be 
unnecessary (only for the subjunctive, all the forms found 
to occur will be instanced). 
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( 752. 
Tofm vigd: 


Example of inflection: root fepl^vig, 


‘enter’; stem, 


1. Present Indicative. 


active. 

s. d. p. 

, T%TM felW 

. r . . ± ^ • L ^ 

vie ami vigavas vigamas 
etc. etc. etc. 


middle. 

s. d. p. 

vice vichvalie vigkmahe 
etc. etc. etc. 


2. Present Subjunctive. 


vi^ani 

vfyava 

vi$ama 

viQdi 

viQavahdi 

vicamahdi 

fviQdsi 


vi^dtha | 

\ vtyase 
[vicdsdi 

vtydithe 


(vicati 

\vi(dt 

vicdtas 

vi$dn j 

\vi$ate 

[viQatdi 

v indite 

vi$antdi 


A single example of the briefer 1st sing. act. is mrksa. The only forms 
in dithe and dite are prndfthe and yuvdfte. 


3. Present Optative. 

i fircta twt twtrt 

viceyam viceva vicema viceya vigevahi vigemahi 

etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

The RV. has the ending tana once in tiretana 2d pi. act., and rata in 
juserata 3d pi. mid. 


4. Present Imperative. 

The first persons having been given above as subjunc¬ 
tives, the second are added here: 

2 feSI felrFT FRItT FTCIFT FT7RFT 

viga vigatam vigata vigdsva vigetham vigad/wam 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

The ending tdt is fonnd in RY. and AY. in mrdatdt y vrhatdt y suvatdt; 
other examples are not infrequent in the Brahmana language: thus, khidatdt y 
srjatdt . 


5. Present Participle. 

The active participle is f^TTrT vigdnt; the middle is 

rs 

FT5HH vigdmdna . 

The feminine of the active participle is usually made from the strong 
stem-form: thus, viQanti; but sometimes from the weak: thus, sincdnti and 
sincati (RV. and AY.), tuddnti and tudati (AY.): see above, 449b. 
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6. Imperfect. 

i ^\A'A\ r A y n'jIh tiNM ?rilwRrf% sri^rciFTnc 

avicam dvicava avicdma dvice dvicavahi dvicamahi 

etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

Examples of augmentless forms accented are srjds , srjat , tirdnta. 

The a-aorist (846 ff.) is in general the equivalent, as regards its form, 
of an imperfect of this class. 

Irregularities of the a-class. 

753. It is impossible to determine closely the limits of 

this class, partly because of the occurrence of forms unaccented, 

or in unaccentuated texts, which might belong either to it or 
to the preceding class, partly because its modes and imperfect 
are accordant in form with those of the a-aorist (below, chap. 
XI.), and their separation is not always practicable, and partly 
for other reasons. With considerable confidence may be reckoned 
as belonging to it about seventy roots : namely, ksi, yu ‘join’, 

ru ‘roar, sm (or su) ‘stir up’, dhu, hu , kr ‘strew’, gr ‘swallow’, 

tr, rikh or likh, sic, ich, vij, khid, vid ‘find’, vidh, ksip, lip, riph , 
die, pic , ric, vie, is, tvis , mis , muc, uch, ubj , tuj, ruj, khud, tud, 
mid, rud, lup, ubh , cubh, gur, jur, tur, bhur, sphur, jus, prus, 
rus, cus, uks, vrcc (or vracc), rch, prch (or prach), rnj, srj, bhrjj 
(or bhrajj ), mrd. pm, mrn, krt ‘cut’, ert, rd, trp, mrc, spre, rs 
‘push’, krs ‘plough’, mrhs, vrs, drh, vrh or brh. Some even of 
these have either only isolated or very rare occurrences of a-forms. 
The roots ich, uch, and rch are reckoned as substitutes in the 
present-system for is ‘wish’, vas ‘shine’, and r ‘go to’ (608). 
Pm and mrn have been noticed above (731) as secondary roots 
from present-stems of the na-class (V.). 

754. Certain peculiarities of this body of roots are very noticeable: it 
contains only one or two roots with long vowels, and none with long interior 
vowels; very few with final vowels; and none with a as radical vowel, except 
as this forms a combination with r, which is then reduced in the present- 
system, as in the weak forms generally, to r or some of the usual sub¬ 
stitutes of r. 

755. The roots in i and u and u change those vowels into 
iy and uv before the class-sign : thus, ksiydti, suvdti (sva instead 
of suva occurs in AY.; and the Brahmanas have forms in ksya 
from ksi). 

756. The three roots in r form the present-stems kird, 
gird, lira, and they are sometimes written as Mr etc.; and gur, 
jur , tur are really only varieties of gr, jr, tr; and bhur and 
sphur are evidently related with other ar or r root-forms. 
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757. Two other roots which are used only in middle forms, and in 
combination with the preposition a (sometimes further combined), make the 
present-stems a-driyd and a-priya , and are reckoned as r or ax roots: dr } 
‘regard’, and pr, ‘be busy’ (neither is found in V.). It is a question whether 
they are more properly reckoned to this class or as passives; and the same 
question arises as to the stems mriyd and dhriyd , from the roots mr, ‘die’, 
and dhr , ‘hold’: see below, 773. 

758. Although' the present-stem of this class shows in 
general a weak form of the root, there are nevertheless a number 
of roots belonging to it which are strengthened by a penultimate 
nasal. Thus, the stem munca is made from ymuc, Release’; 
sinca from }/sic, ‘sprinkle’; vindd from ~\fvid ‘find’; krnta from 
ykrt ‘cut’; pined from y pie, ‘adorn’; trmpa from ytrp, ‘enjoy’; 
lumpd from yiup, ‘break’; limpd from yiip, ‘smear’; and occa¬ 
sional forms of the same character are met with from a few 
others, as tunda from ytud, ‘thrust’; umbhd from yubh , ‘hold’; 
brnhd from ybrh ‘strengthen’; driiha (beside dfnha) from ydrh, 
‘make firm’; curnbhd (beside curnbha ) from ycubh , ‘shine’. TS. 
has crntliati from ycrath (instead of crathriati). 


VIII. Ya-class (fourth, <&>clas$). 

759. The present stem of this class adds TJ ya to the 
accented but unstrengthened root. Its inflection is also pre¬ 
cisely like that of the a-class ? and may be presented in the 
same abbreviated form as that of the a-class. 

760. Example of inflection: root ^ nah , ‘bind’; 

stem ndhya . 


1. Present Indicative. 

active. middle, 

s. d. p. s. d. p. 


i 





ndhyami 

nahyavas nahyamas 

ndhye 

ndhyavahe 

nahyamahe 

etc. 

etc. etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 


2. Present Subjunctive. 


1 ndhydni 

ndhydma 

ndhydi 

ndhydvahdi 

nahydmahdi 

(nahyasi 

\ndhyds 


ndhydsdi 


ndhyddhvdi 

inahyati 

\ndhydt 

ndhydtas ndhydn 

ndhydtdi 


ndhydntai 


A 3d pi. mid. in antai (jdyantdi) occurs once in TS. 
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3. Present Optative. 

1 ^I#tT ^cn% =T#qT% 

ndhyeyam nd/iyeva ndhyema ndhyeya ndhyevahi ndhyemahi 

etc - etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

4. Present Imperative. 

2 ^ ^TrT RRSfFT 

nahya nahyatam nahyata ndhyasva nahyethcim nahyadhvam 

etc - etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

Of the ending tana , RY. has one example, nahyatana; the ending tat 
is found in asyatdt, chyatat. 


5. Present Participle. 

The active participle is ^VRndhyant (fem. ^TrTt nd- 
hyantt)\ the middle is •TR J TFT ndhyamana . 

0. Imperfect. 

i SRRR SFTRFT 

analiyam anahyava dnahyama anahye analiyavahi dnahyamahi 

etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

Examples of augmentless forms showing the accent belonging to the 
present-system are gdyat, pdgyat, p&cyan, jdyathds. 


Irregularities of the t/a-class. 

761, The roots of the ya-class are more than a hundred 
in number. They may be grouped as follows : 

a. Roots signifying a state of feeling, or a condition of mind or body. 
These are nearly half the whole class. They are (alphabetically) as follows: 
uc, ‘be pleased’; kup , ‘be angry’; krQ, ‘be lean’; klam, ‘be weary’; krudh, 
‘be angry’; ksam , ‘be patient’; ksudh, ‘be hungry’; ksubh , ‘be agitated’; grdh, 
‘be greedy"; jas, ‘be worn out’; tarn, ‘be exhausted’; tus, ‘be satisfied’; trp, 
‘be pleased’; trs , ‘be thirsty’; tras, ‘be alarmed’; dam, ‘be submissive’; dm, 
‘be spoiled’; drp, ‘be crazed’; druh, ‘be hostile’; pus, ‘be in good condition’; 
budh, ‘be awake’; bhram , ‘be unsteady'; mad, ‘be excited’; man, ‘be minded’; 
muh, ‘be confused’; mrs, ‘be forgetful’; mrit , ‘be in ill condition"; med, 
‘be fat’; yas, ‘be ardent’; yudh, ‘be hostile’; raj, ‘be colored’; radh, ‘be sub¬ 
ject’; ran, ‘be happy'; rddh, ‘be successful’; ris, ‘be hurt’; rup, ‘be in pain’; 
lubh, ‘be lustful’; cam, ‘be quiet’; quc, ‘be in pain’; qus , ‘be dry’; gram, 
‘be weary’; har, ‘be gratified’; hrs, ‘be excited’; and we may perhaps add 
das, ‘be deficient’, and nag, ‘be missing’. Some of these are of only early 
use, some only of later; and some have only sporadic forms of this class, 
made perhaps under the influence of the analogy of the others. 
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b. Roots which have a more or less distinctly passive sense, and which 
are in part evident and in part presumable transfers from the passive or 
yd- class, with change of accent, and sometimes also with assumption of active 
endings. It is not possible to draw precisely the limits of the division, or 
determine in all cases where passive form and meaning pass into intransitive; 
but there are a number of clear cases, where in the older language the accent 
wavers and changes, and the others are to be judged by their analogy. Thus, 
muc forms mUcyate once or twice, beside usual mucyate , in RV. and AY.; 
and in the Brahmanas the former is the regular accent: and similar changes 
are found in other verbs: thus, ji or jya , ksi ‘destroy’, ha ‘leave’, pac , dr 
‘burst’, chid, bhid. Cases closely analogous with these are miyate etc. from 
ymi or mi, ‘lessen; ricyate etc. from yric, ‘leave’; viyate etc. from j/vi, 
‘impregnate’; gay ante from ygyd, ‘coagulate’; gfsyate etc. from ygis, ‘leave’; 
dfhyasva from ydrnh , ‘make firm’; pUryate etc. from ypr , ‘fill’; and Idpyate , 
tdpyate , dry ate , kligyate , fdhyate, may be ranked along with them. Active 
forms are early made sporadically from some of these — thus, drhya (RV.), 
ksiyati and puryati (TA.); and diryati , kligyati, and other like cases, are 
found later. The AY. has jiryati , ‘grows old’ (later also jiryate ); and £B. 
has aprusyat , ‘was sprinkled’. And from the earliest period jayate etc., ‘is 
born’, is either altered passive or original t/a-formation from y'ja, serving as 
complement to yjan , ‘give birth’. 

C. A small body of roots are either transitive, or not intransitive in a 
way that clearly connects them with either of the above classes: thus, as 
‘throw’; is ‘send’; trd , ‘save’; nah , ‘bind’; pag , ‘see’; vyadh , ‘split’; siv , ‘sew’; 
div , ‘play’; tur, ‘overcome’ (RV., once); tan , ‘thunder’ (RV., once), rj, ‘press 
on’; nrt, ‘dance’; pad , ‘go’; vdg , ‘bleat’; di , ‘hover’; ri , ‘flow’; sriv , ‘fail’; 
glis, ‘hang on’; bhrag , ‘fall’; sidh, ‘succeed’; dip , ‘shine’ (and perhaps das 
and nag are better classed here than under a). 

d. A body of roots, of various meaning, and of somewhat questionable 
character and relations, which are by the native grammarians reckoned as ending 
with diphthongs: thus, 

1. Roots reckoned as ending in di and belonging to the a-class: thus, 
gayati from ygai. As these show abundantly (and in most cases exclusively) 
a-forms outside the present-system, there seems no reason why they should 
not be regarded as a-roots of the ya-class. They are: gd ‘sing’; . gld , ‘be 
wearied or disgusted’: dhyd , ‘think’; pyd , ‘swell’; mid , ‘wither’; ra, ‘bark’; 
vd , ‘droop’; gyd , ‘coagulate’; gra , ‘cook’; styd , ‘be coagulated’; and, in one 
or two sporadic forms, ksd , ‘burn’; dd ‘cleanse’; std , ‘be hidden’; sphd , ‘be 
fat’. Trd , ‘save’, was given in the preceding division. Many of these are 
evident extensions of simpler roots with added d. With them may be 
mentioned tay , ‘extend’ (compare pass, tayate from ytan: 772), and cdy , 
‘be shy or anxious’ (which connects itself with uses of j/ci). 

2. Roots reckoned as ending in e and belonging to the a-class: thus, 
dhdyati from ydhe. These, too, have a-forms, and sometimes t-forms, outside 
the present-system, and must be regarded as a-roots, either with d weakened 
to a before the class-sign of this class, or with a weakened to I or i and 
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inflected according to the a-class. They are: dhd, ‘suck’; vd , ‘weave’; vyd, 
‘hide’; hvd , ‘call’ (one of the forms of }//m); and a late example or two are 
found from ma, ‘exchange’. With them may be mentioned day, ‘share, 
sympathize, pity’; vyay , ‘be‘wasted’ (denom. of vyaya?); cay , ‘visit with 
retribution’ (probably a form of d). 

3. Roots artificially marked with a final o (108 c) and reckoned to this 
class, the radical vowel being declared dropped before the class-sign: thus, 
dydti from do. They have, as showing an accented yd, no real right to be 
classed here at all, but seem more accordant in formation with the present- 
stems sva and ksya, noticed under the preceding class (755). Outside these 
present-systems, they show d and i-forms; and the ya in the only RV. oc¬ 
currence, and in most of the AV. occurrences, is resolved into ia — which 
in the true class-sign ya is the case only in very rare and purely sporadic 
instances. They might, then, perhaps be best viewed as a-roots with d weak¬ 
ened to i , and inflected by the a-class, but without the usual conversion of 
i to iy (755). They are: da ‘cut’, dd ‘bind’; pa, ‘sharpen’; sd , ‘bind’; chd , 
‘cut oft’. 

762. The i/a-class is the only one thus far described which shows any 
tendency toward a restriction to a certain variety of meaning. In this ten¬ 
dency, as well as in the form of its sign, it appears related with the class 
of distinctly defined meaning which is next to be taken up — the passive, 
with yd- sign. Though very far from being as widely used as the latter beside 
other present-systems, it is in no very small number of cases an intransitive 
conjugation by the side of a transitive of some other class. 

763. The roots of this class ending in am lengthen their 
vowel in forming the present-stem: they are tarn, dam, bhram 
(but bhramydt also occurs), gam , cram, klam (hardly found in 
use), and ksam (but ksamyate also): for example, gamyati, gramyati. 

764. The root mad has the same lengthening: thus, mhdyati. 

765. The roots in iv — namely, div , siv, sriv (or grid) — 
are written by the grammarians with iv, and a similar lengthening 
in the present-system is prescribed for them. 

They appear to be properly diu etc., since their vocalized final in other 
forms is always u: div is by this proved to have nothing to do with the 
assumed root div, ‘shine’, which changes to dyu (361 d): compare also the 
desiderative stem jujyusa from yjiv (1028h). 

766. From the roots jr and tr (also written as jur and tir or tur ) come 
the stems jirya and tirya, and j&rya and turya (the last two only in RV.); 
from pr comes pUrya. 

767. The root vyadh is abbreviated to vidh: thus, vidliyati. And any 
root which in other forms has a penultimate nasal loses it here: thus, drhya 
from drnh or drh; bhrdcya (also bhf$ya) from bhran$ or bhraQ ; rajya from 
ranj or raj. 
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IX. Accented yd-class: Passive conjugation. 


768. A certain form of present-stem, inflected with 

middle endings, is used only with a passive meaning, and 
is formed from all roots for which there is occasion to make 
a passive conjugation. Its sign is an accented 7J yd added 
to the root: thus, hanya from y^pyhan, dpyd 

from yw\dp ) grkyd from j/Jhg grh (or graft ):• and 

so on, without any reference to the class according to which 
the active and middle forms are made. 

769. The form of the root to which the passive-sign is 
added is (since the accent is on the sign) the weak one: thus, 
a penultimate nasal is dropped, and any abbreviation which is 
made in the weak forms of the perfect (794), in the aorist 
optative (922 b), or before ta of the passive participle (954), is 
made also in the passive present-system: thus, ajyd from yanj\ 

badkyd from ybandh , ucya from yvac, ijya from yyaj. 

■ ^ 

770. On the other hand, a final vowel of a root is in 
general liable to the same changes as in other parts of the 
verbal system where it is followed by y: thus, 

a. i and u final are lengthened: thus, mlyd from y/mi ; suyd from y$u; 

b. d final is usually changed to i: thus, diyd from ydd; hlyd from 
yhd: but jndyd from yjnd, khydyd from ykhyd; 

c. f final is in general changed to ri: thus, kriyd from ykr ; but if 
preceded by two consonants (and also, it is claimed, in the root r), it has 
instead the yuna-strengthening: thus, smaryd from ysmr , staryd from ystr; 
— and in those roots which show a change of r to ir and ur (so-called f- 
verbs: see 242), that change is made here also, and the vowel is lengthened: 
thus, $iryd from y<yr; puryd from ypr. 

771. The inflection of the passive-stem is precisely like 
that of the other a-stems; it differs only in accent from 
that of the class last given. It may be here presented, 
therefore, in the same abbreviated form: 


Example of inflection: root ^ fcr 7 ‘make’; passive- 


stem fifiTT kriyd: 


1. Present Indicative. 


s. 


d. 


P- 



etc. 


etc. 


etc. 
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2. Present Subjunctive. 

The forms noticed as occurring in the older language are 
alone here instanced: 

s. d. p. 

1 kriydi kriydmahai 

2 kriyadhvai 

{ kriyate , 

kriydtal kriyantai 

The 3d pi. ending antdi is found once (ucyantdi, K.). 

3. Present Optative. 

kriyeya kriyevahi kriyemahi 

etc. etc. etc. 

No forms of the passive optative chance to occur in RV. or AY.; they 
are found, however, in the Brahmanas. 

- 4. Present Imperative. 

2 fWi'JH istitiyiH feiwr 

kriyasva kriyetham kriyadhvam 

etc. etc. etc. 

5. Present Participle. 

This is made with the suffix JTFT mdna: thus, T^iTPTM 
Jcriyamana. 

In use, this participle is well distinguished from the other passive par¬ 
ticiple by its distinctively present meaning: thus, krtd, ‘done’; but kriydmdna , 
‘in process of doing’, or ‘being done’. 

0. Imperfect. 

dkriye dkriyavahi akriyamahi 

etc. etc. etc. 

The passive-sign is never resolved into ia in the Yeda. 

772. The roots tan and khan usually form their passives 
from parallel roots in a: thus, tayate , khaydte (but also tanydte , 
khanydte). The corresponding form to Yjan, namely jhyate (above, 
761b), is apparently a transfer to the preceding class. 

773. By their form, mriyate , ‘he dies’, and dhriyate , ‘he 
maintains himself, is steadfast’, are passives from the roots mr, 
‘die’, and dhr , ‘hold’; although neither is used in a proper 
passive sense, and mr is not transitive except in the derivative 
form mrn (above, 731). With them are to be compared the 
stems a-driya and a-priyd (above, 757), which may possibly be 
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peculiar adaptations of meaning of passives from the roots pr, 
‘fill’, and dfj ‘scatter’. 

774. Instances are occasionally found in the later language of an 
apparent assumption of active instead of middle endings by passive persons 
of the present-system. Probably, however, these are rather to be regarded 
as examples of transfer to the ya- class, such as were considered above (701b). 

775. As was pointed out above (607), the formation and 
inflection of stems in dya (the tenth or cwr-class of the Hindu 
grammarians) will be treated under the head of secondary con¬ 
jugation (chap. XIV.), along with the intensive and desiderative 
formations, because, in all alike, the stem is not a present-stem 
merely, but has been extended also into other tense-systems. 

Uses of the Present and Imperfect. 

776. The uses of the mode-forms of the present-system 
have been already briefly treated in the preceding chapter (572 ff.). 
The tense-uses of the two indicative tenses, present and imper¬ 
fect, call here for only a word or two of explanation. 

777. The present has, besides its strictly present use, the 
same side-uses which belong in general to the tense: namely, 
the expression of habitual action, of future action, and of past 
in lively narration. 

a. Examples of future meaning are: abruvan hrsta gachdmo vayam api 
(MBh.), ‘they said with gladness, "we will go too”’; agnir dtmabhavam prdddd 
yatra vanchati ndisadhah (MBh.), ‘Agni gave his own presence wherever the 
Nishadhan should desire’. 

b. Examples of past meaning are: tittard sur ddharah putrd dsid d&nuh 
$aye sahdvatsd nd dhentih (RV.), ‘the mother was over, the son under; there 
Danu lies, like a cow with her calf’; prahasanti ca turn kecid abhyasuyanti 
cd J pare akurvata daydrh kecit (MBh.), ‘some ridicule her, some revile her, 
some pitied her’; tato yasya vacandt tatrd ’valambitds tarn sarve tiraskurvanti 
(H.), ‘thereupon they all fall to reproaching him by whose advice they had 
alighted there’. 

778. In connection with certain particles, the present has 
Tather more definitely the value of a past tense. Thus: 

a. With pura, ‘formerly’: thus, saptarsm u ha sma vdi purd rkshd ity 
dcaksate (QB.J, ‘the seven sages, namely, are of old called the bears’; tan- 
mdtram api cen mahyarh na daddti purd bhavdn (MBh.), ‘if you have never 
before given me even an atom'. 

b. With the asseverative particle sma: thus, Qrdmena ha sma vdf tad 
devd jayanti yad esdm jdyyam asa rsayac ca (£B.), ‘for, in truth, both gods 
and sages were wont to win by penance what was to be won’; dvistah kalind 
dyute jiyate sma nalas tadd (MBh.), ‘then Nala, being possessed by Kali, 
was beaten in play’. 
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No example of this construction is found in either RV. or AV., or 
elsewhere in the metrical parts of the Veda. In the Brahmanas, only habitual 
action is expressed by it (Delbriick). In all periods of the language, the 
use of sma with a verb as pure asseverative particle, with no effect on the 
tense-meaning, is very common; and the examples later are hardly to be 
distinguished from the present of lively narration — of which the whole 
construction is doubtless a form. 

779. The imperfect has remained unchanged in value through 
the whole history of the language: it is the tense of narration: 
it expresses simple past time, without any other implication. 

Compare what is said later (end of chap. X. and chap. XI.) as to the 
value of the other past tenses, the perfect and aorist. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE PERFECT-SYSTEM. 

780. The perfect-system in the later language, as has 
been seen above (535), consists only of an indicative tense 
and a participle — both of them in the two voices, active and 
middle. 

In the oldest language, the perfect has also its modes and 
its augment-preterit, or pluperfect, or is not less full in its 
apparatus of forms than is the present-system. 

781. The formation of the perfect is essentially alike 
in all verbs, differences among them being of only subord¬ 
inate consequence, or having the character of irregularities. 
The characteristics of the formation are these: 

a. a stem made by reduplication of the root; 

b. a distinction between stronger and weaker forms of 
stem, the former being used (as in presents of the First 
conjugation) in the singular active, the latter in all other 
persons; 

c. endings in some respects peculiar, unlike those of 
the present; 

d. the frequent use, especially in the later language, 
of a union-vowel ^ i between stem and endings. 
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782. Reduplication. In roots beginning with a con¬ 
sonant, the reduplication which forms the perfect-stem is 
of the same character with that which forms the present- 
stem of the reduplicating conjugation-class (II.: see 643) 
— hut with this exception, that radical Ef a and EfT d and 
R r (or ET^T ar) have only a, and never ^ t, as vowel of 
the reduplicating syllable: thus, from pr , ‘fill’, comes 
the present-stem ftfa pipr, hut the perfect-stem ^ papr > 
from y HT, ‘measure’, comes the present-stem fipR mima , 
but the perfect-stem W mama; and so on. 

Irregularities of roots with initial consonants will be given below, 784. 

783. For roots beginning with a vowel, the rules of 
reduplication are these: 

a. A root with initial R a before a single final con¬ 
sonant repeats the ^ a , which then fuses with the radical 
vowel to RT a (throughout the whole inflection): thus, 

ad from y ^ ad; and in like manner ETR an , 

as , ETTqg ah. 

The root R r forms likewise throughout ar (as if 
from ar). 

b. A root with ^ i or 3 u before a single final conso¬ 
nant follows the same analogy, except in the strong forms 
(sing, act.), where the vowel of the radical syllable has 
ffuna , becoming ^ e or JR o ; before this, the reduplicating 
vowel maintains its independent form, and is separated from 
the radical syllable by its own semivowel: thus, from 

ts comes in weak forms, but \ iyes in strong; from 

i/3R uc , in like manner, come uc and 3RTcr uvoc . 

The root 3 i, a single vowel, falls under this rule, and 
forms $Uyiy and iye. 

c. Roots which begin with vow T els long by nature or by 
position do not in general make a perfect-system, but use 
instead a periphrastic formation, in which the perfect tense 
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of an auxiliary verb is added to the accusative of a verbal 
noun (see below, chap. XV.: 1070ff.). 

To this rule, however, yap (probably originally ap: 1087 f) 
constitutes an exception, making the constant perfect-stem ap 
(as if from ap: above, a). 

For the peculiar reduplication an, belonging to certain roots with initial 
vowels, see below, 788. 

784. A number of roots beginning with va and ending 
with a single consonant, which in various of their verbal forms 
and derivatives abbreviate the va to u, do it also in the perfect, 
and are treated like roots with initial u (above, 783 b), except 
that they retain the full form of root in the strong persons of 
the singular active. Thus, from yvac come uc and uvac; from 
yvas come us and uvas; and so on. 

The roots showing this abbreviation are vac , vad , vap , vac, 
vas, vah; and va, ‘weave’ (so-called ve: 761 d, 2), is said to 
follow the same rule. 

A single root beginning with ya, namely yaj, ‘offer’, has 
the same contraction, forming the stems iyaj and ij. 

785. A number of roots having ya after a first initial con¬ 
sonant take i (from the y] instead of a in the reduplicating 
syllable: thus, from yvyac comes vivyac; from ypya comes pipy a. 

These roots are vyac , vyath, vyadh , vyd, jyd, pyd ,• and, in the Veda, 
also tyaj, with cyu and dyu, which have the root-vowel u. 

A single root with va is treated in the same way: namely 
svap, which forms susvap. 

These roots are for the most part abbreviated in the weak forms: see 
below, 794. 

786. A considerable number of roots have in the Veda a 
long vowel in their reduplication. 

Thus, of roots reduplicating with d: kan, kip, gr ‘wake’, grdh, tan, trp, 
trs, dhr, dhrs, nam , mdh, mrj, mr f, ran, radh , rabh, vak, van, vac, vas 
‘attack’, vrj, vrt, vrdh, $ad, sah, skambh. Some of these occur only in 
isolated cases; some have also forms with short vowel. Most are Yedic only; but 
dddhdra is common also in the Brahmana language, and is even found later. 
For jdgr , see 1020 below. m 

Of roots reduplicating with 1: the so-called roots (676) dldhl and dldl, 
which make the perfect from the same stem with the present: thus, dldetha , 
didfiya; dldhima, dldhyus (also dldhiyus , didiyus). But plpi has pipye, pipyus, 
etc., with short i. In AV. occurs once jlhlda. 

Of roots reduplicating with u: ju and qu (or cvd). 

787. A few roots beginning with the (derivative: 42) palatal mutes 
and aspiration show a reversion to the more original guttural in the radical 

Whitney, Grammar. f? 
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syllable after the reduplication: thus, yd forms ciki ; ytit forms dkit; yji 
forms jigi; yhi forms jighi ; yhan forms jaghan (and the same reversions 
appear in other reduplicated forms of these roots). A root da, ‘protect’, is 
said by the grammarians to form digi: but neither root nor perfect is quotable. 

788. A small number of roots with initial a or r (ar) show 
the anomalous reduplication an in the perfect. 

Thus, in the Veda: 

Yanj or aj, which forms the pres, anakti (cl. III.), has the perfect 
dnaje etc. (with anajd and anajyat) ; 

yap, ‘attain’ (from which comes once anapdmahai ), has the weak forms 
dnapma etc. (with opt. dnapydm), and the strong forms dnanpa and dndpa 
— along with the regular dpa etc.; 

yrdh (from which comes once rnadhat) has arvrdhe ; 

yrc or arc has dnrcus and dnrce; 

yarh has (in TS.) dnrhus; 

anaha (RV., once) has been referred to a root ah, elsewhere unknown, 
and explained as of this formation; but with altogether doubtful propriety. 

The later grammar, then, sets up the rule that roots beginning with a 
and ending with more than one consonant have an as their regular redupli¬ 
cation ; and such perfects are taught from roots like aks, arj , and anc or ac; 
but the only other quotable forms appear to be anarchat (MBh.) and anarsat 
(TA.); which are accordingly reckoned as “pluperfects”. 

789. One or two individual cases of irregularity are the 
following : 

a. The extremely common root bhu, ‘be’, has the anoma¬ 
lous reduplication ba , forming the stem babhu; and, in the Veda, 
Ysu forms in like manner sasu. 

b. The root bhr, ‘bear’, has in the Veda the anomalous reduplication 
ja (as also in intensive: 1002b): but RV. has once also the regular babhre. 

C. The root sthlv, ‘spew’, forms either tisthlv (£B. et al.) or tisthlv. 

d. Vivakvan (RV., once) is doubtless participle of yvac, with irregular 
redublication (as in the present, 660). 

790. Absence of reduplication is met with in the follow¬ 
ing cases: 

a. The root vid ‘know’ has, from the earliest period to the 
latest, a perfect without reduplication, but otherwise regularly 
made and inflected: thus, veda , vittha , etc., pple vidvhhs . It 
has the meaning of a present. The root vid ‘find’ forms the 
regular viveda. 

b. A few other apparently perfect forms lacking a reduplication are 
found in RV.: they are taksathus , yamdtus , skambhdthus and skambhus , nindima 
(for ninidima?), dhise and dhire (? ydhd), and vidre and arhire (? see 613). 
And AV. has cetatus. The participial words ddpvdns, midhv&hs, sdhvans are 
common in the oldest language. 
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C. One or two sporadic cases have been quoted from the later language: 
namely, cahsus and f ansire (MBh.). 

791. For an anomalous case or two of reduplicated preposition, see 
below, 1087 f. 

792. Strong and weak stem-forms. In the three 
persons of the singular active, the root-syllable is accented, 
and exhibits usually a stronger form than in the rest of the 
tense-inflection. The difference is effected partly by strength¬ 
ening the root in the three persons referred to, partly by 
weakening it in the others, partly by doing both. 

793. As regards the strengthening: 

a. A final vowel takes either the guna or vrddhi change 

in 1st sing, act., guna in 2d, and vrddhi in 3d: thus, from 
ytft bhi , 1st fipT bib he or bibhai ; 2d bibhe; 3d 
bibhdi ; from ym hr , 1st cakar or cakar , 2d 

cakar , 3d cakar . 

But the u of ybhu remains unchanged, and adds v before 
a vowel-ending: thus, babhuva etc. 

b. Medial El a before a single final consonant follows 
the analogy of a final vowel, and is lengthened or vriddhied 
in the 3d. sing., and optionally in the first: thus, from j/cT^ 
tap, 1st T^¥\Jtatap or rTcTT \tatap 9 2d HcT \tatap, 3d cTcTF^ 
tatap . 

In the Veda, however, the weaker of the two forms allowed by these 
rules in the first person is almost exclusively in use: thus, 1st only bibhdya, 
tatdpa , 3d bibhdya, tatdpa. The only exceptions noticed are cakdra and 
jagrdha (doubtful reading) in AV. 

c. A medial short vowel has in all three persons alike 

the guna- strengthening (where this is possible: 240): thus, 
from y %eg druh comes dudroh; from comes 

fijifST vivec: from ym rT krt comes vRH cakart. 

*s C. "s 

d. These rules are said by the grammarians to apply to 
the 2d sing, always when it has simple tha as ending; if it has 
itha (below, 797), the accent is allowed to fall on any one of 
the syllables of the word, and the root-syllable if unaccented has 
sometimes the weak form (namely, in contracted stems with e for 
medial a: below, 794 e ; and in certain other verbs : thus, vivijithd . 

17* 
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The earlier language, however, appears to afford no example of a 2d 
sing., whatever its ending, accented on any other than the radical syllable, 
or failing to conform to the rules of strengthening as given above (in a, b, c). 

e. Sporadic instances of a strengthening in other than the singular 
persons are found in RV.: thus, yuyopimd , vive^us. And the roots pr, pr, 
and dr ‘tear' are said by the grammarians to have the strong stem in the 
weak forms; and jr ‘decay’ to be allowed to do the same. 

f. The root mrj has (as in the present-system: 627) vrddhi instead of 
guna in strong forms: thus, mamdrja; and y/guh (also as in present: 745 c) 
has u instead of o. 

794. As regards the weakening in weak forms : 

a. It has been seen above (783 b) that roots beginning 
with i or u fuse reduplicating and radical syllable together to i 
or u in the weak forms; and (784) that roots contracting va 
and ya to u or i in the reduplication do it also in the root in 
weak forms, the two elements here also coalescing to u or i . 

b. A few roots having ya and va after a first initial consonant, and 
reduplicating from the semivowel (785), contract the ya and va to i and u: 
thus, vivic from y/vyac, vividh from y/vyadh , susup from y/svap. The ex¬ 
tended roots jyd, pyd, vyd , cyd, hvd show a similar apparent contraction, 
making their weak forms from the simpler roots ji , pi , vl , pw, hu , while hvd 
must and pva may get their strong forms also from the same (and it is 
questionable whether from the others strong forms occur). 

C. The root grabh or grah (if it be written thus) contracts to grh, making 
the three forms of stem jagrdh (1st and 2d sing, act.), jagrdh (3d), and 
jagrh; but prach (if it be so written) remains unchanged throughout. 

d. A number of roots having medial a between single con¬ 
sonants drop that vowel. These are, in the later language, gam, 
khan, jan, han, ghas: they form the weak stems jagm, jakhn, 
jajh , jaghn (compare 637), jaks (compare 640): but RY. has 
once jajanus. 

In the old language are found in like manner mamndthe and mamndte 
from yman; vavne from y/van; tatne , tatnise, tatnire from y/tan (beside 
tatane , and tate , as if from }/ia); paptima and paptus and paptivans from 
y/pat (beside pet-forms; below, e); sa^cima and sapcns, saQce and saltire 
from j /sac. 

e. Roots in general having medial a before a single final 
consonant, and beginning also with a single consonant that is 
repeated unchanged in the reduplication — that is, not an as¬ 
pirate, a guttural mute, or h — contract their root and redupli¬ 
cation together into one syllable, having e as its vowel: thus, 
y/sad forms the weak stem sed, y/pac forms pec , Yyam forms 
gem; and so on. 

Certain roots not having the form here defined are declared by the 
grammarians to undergo the same contraction — most of them optionally; 
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and examples of them all are of rare occurrence (of one only, bhaj 1 quotable 
from the older language). They are as follows: raj (occurs in MBh.) and 
rddh ( radh ?), notwithstanding their long vowel; phan, phal, bhaj (occurs in 
RV. etc.), though their initial is changed in reduplication; trap, tras (occurs 
in MBh.), syum, svan, though they begin with more than one consonant; 
dambh (forming debh from the weaker dabh ), though it ends with more than 
one; and bhram (occurs in KSS.), bhraj, granth, $ranth , svanj, in spite of 
more reasons than one to the contrary. 

This contraction is allowed also in 2d sing. act. when the ending is 
itha: thus, tenitha beside tatantha (but no examples are quotable from the 
older language). 

The roots fap and dad (from dd: 672) are said to reject the con¬ 
traction : but no perfect forms of either appear to have been met with in use. 

From ytr (or tar) occurs terns (R.); and jerus from ]/jr is authorized 
by the grammarians — both against the general analogy of roots in r. 

f. Roots ending in a lose their a before all endings be¬ 
ginning with a vowel, including those that assume the union- 
vowel i (796) — unless in the latter case it be preferable to 
regard the i as a weakened form of the a. 

795. Endings, and their union with the stem. 
The general scheme of endings of the perfect indicative has 
been already given (553); and it has also been pointed out 
(543) that roots ending in 5TT a have au in 1st and 3d 
sing, active. 

796. Those of the endings which begin with a con- 

V , , *s -s 

sonant — namely ST tha , cf va , ^ ma m active; H se , 

vahe , make , & dhve , re in middle — are very often, 

and in the later language usually, joined to the base with 
the help of an interposed union-vowel ^ i. 

The union-vowel i is found widely used also in other parts of the general 
verbal system: namely, in the sibilant aorist, the futures, and the verbal 
nouns and adjectives (as also in other classes of derivative stems). In the 
later language, a certain degTee of correspondence is seen among the different 
parts of the same verb, as regards their use or non-use of the connective; 
but this correspondence is not so close that general rules respecting it can 
be given with advantage; and it will be best to treat each formation by itself. 

The perfect is the tense in which the use of i has estab¬ 
lished itself most widely and firmly in the later language. 

797 . The most important rules as to the use'of ^ i in 
the later language are as follows: 
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a. The"^ re of 3d pi. mid. has it always. 

b. The other consonant-endings, except 21 tha of 2d 
sing, act., take it in nearly all verbs. 

But it is rejected throughout by eight verbs — namely kr 
‘make’, bhr ‘bear’, sr ‘go’, vr ‘choose’, dm ‘run’, cru ‘hear’, 
stu ‘praise’, sru ‘flow’; and it is allowably (not usually) rejected 
by some others, in general accordance with their usage in other 
formations. 

c. In 2d sing, act., it is rejected not only by the eight 
verbs just given, but also by many others, ending in vow¬ 
els or in consonants, which in other formations have no 
^ i; but it is also taken by many verbs which reject it in 
other formations; — and it is optional in many verbs, in¬ 
cluding those in a, (of which the SIT a is lost when the 
ending is ^21 itha), and most of those in ^ t, ^ «, and 3 u. 

The rules of the grammarians, especially as regards the use of tha or 
itha , run out into infinite detail, and ^tre not wholly consistent with one 
another; and, as the forms are by no means frequent, it is not possible at 
present to criticise the statements made, and to tell how far they are founded 
on the facts of usage. 

With this «, a final radical i or i is not combined, but 
changed into y or iy. The u of ybhu becomes uv throughout 
before a vowel. 

798. In the older language, the usage is in part quite 
otherwise. Thus: 

a. In the RV., the union-vowel i is taken by roots ending in con¬ 
sonants provided the last syllable of the stem is a heavy one, but not other¬ 
wise: thus, asitha , uvdcitha , vividitha , but tatdntha and vivydktha ; ucima , 
paptima , sedima , yuyopimd , but jaganma and yuyujma ,* ucise , jajnise , 
sasahise, but vivitse and dadrkse; bubhujmdhe and cacadmahe etc. (no ex¬ 
amples of ivahe or imahe chance to occur, nor any of either idhve or dhve)\ 
ijire , jajnirej yetirij tataksire , but cdklpre , vividre, duduhre , pasprdhre y 
tatasre (and so on: twenty-two forms). The only exception in RV. is vettha 
from yvidj without i (in Br., also attha from yah: below, 801a). The 
other Vedic texts present nothing inconsistent with this rule, but in the 
Brahmanas 3d pi. forms in ire are made after light syllables also: thus, 
sasrjirej bubudhire . 

b. In roots ending with a vowel, the early usage is more nearly like 
the later. Thus: for roots in a the rule is the same (except that no 2d sing, 
in itha is met with), as dadhima , dadhise , dadhidhve , dadhire (the only per¬ 
sons with i quotable from RV. and AV.); — roots in r appear also to follow 
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the later rule: as cakrse , paprse , vavrae , vavrmahe , hut dadhriae and jabhrise , 
and in 3d pi. mid. both cakrire and dadhrire; — -j/6/m has both babhutha 
(usually) and babhuvitha , but only babhuvimd (AY.). But there are found 
against the later rules, susuma, cicyuse , juhure , and juhure , without i; the 
instances are too few to found a rule upon. 

799. The ending rire of 3d pi. mid. is found in RV. in six forms: 
namely, cikitrire , jagrbhrire, dadrire , bubhujrire , vividrire , sasrjrire; to which 
SY. adds duduhrire. 

800 . Examples of inflection. By way of illustra¬ 
tion of the rules given above, may be given in full the per¬ 
fect indicative inflection of the following verbs: 

a. As example of the normal inflection of a root with 

final consonant, we take the root Wybudh, ‘know’: its strong 
form of perfect-stem is bubodh: weak form, bu- 

r o *s oo -s 

budh. 

active. middle, 

s. d. p. s. d. p. 

i SJcTITPT eHtf 

o OO sio oo oo oo 

bubodha bubudhivd bubudhima bubudhe bubudhivahe bubudhimd/ie 

•o oo o *\ oo oo ^ >oo , oo 

bubodhithabubudhatJms bubiidhd bubudhise bubudhatlie bubudhidhve 

3 gmuhw gnuici 

° o OO O OOO -V OO OO t oo v ^ 

bubodha bubudhatus bubudhus bubudhe bubudhate bubudhiri 

The asserted variety of possible accent in 2d sing. act. (above, 793 d) 
needs to be noted both in this and in the remaining paradigms. 

b. As example of the normal inflection of a root with 
final i or w-vowel, we may take the root ni, dead’: its 
forms of stem are fa^iy-nindy or pHlU^mzy, and Phi mm. 

1 PFRI, FFTRT PlPlR HpdH T^RT PtRJ^Ec H PlM^ 

nindya , ninhya ninyivd ninyimd ninye ninyivdhe ninyimdhe 

2 ff&, ffiftc frfft^ ?rj Frfa-iM pMiiy ftf# 

ninetha , nindyitha ninyathus ninyd ninyisS ninyathe ninyidhve 

3 FFTFT FRTH^ FFZT FFITTH 

ninhya ninydtus ninyus ninye ninyate ninyire 

The root kri would make in weak forms cikriyiva, cikriydtus , 
cikriyus, etc.; ybhu makes babhuva, babhutha (V.) or babhuvitha , 
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babhuvivd, babhuvus; babhuve , bobhuvire , etc.; other roots in u or 
u change this to uv before the initial vowel of an ending. 

c. As example of the inflection of a root ending in £fT 
a, we may take da, 'give’: its forms of stem are da da 
and dad (or ^ dadi ): see above, 794 f. 


T^T 

w 



t 



daddu 

dadivd 

dadimd 

dade 

dadivdhe 

dadimdhe 




$$ 



dadutha, daditha 

dadathus 

dadd 

dadise 

dadathe 

dadidhve 

W 






daddu 

daddtus 

dadus 

dade 

dadate 

dadire 


The RV. has once papra for paprau (and jdha for jahau?). 

d. As example of a root with medial a showing fu¬ 
sion of root and reduplication, resulting in medial ^ e , in 
the weak forms (794 e), we may take cR tan , ‘stretch 5 : its 
forms of stem are rlcR tat an or cHTR tatan, and ?R ten . 

-V N N 

1 HcH, HHH HW ?R 

tatdna, tatUna tenivd tenimd tene tenwahe tenimdhe 

2 cTcRb rlHM cFRTT cR rTFPT cRR (TFR 

tatantka , tenithd tenathus tend tenise tenathe tenidhve 

3 cRR ^TR 

tathna tendtus tenth tene tenhte tenire 

The root jan, with the others which expel medial a in weak 
forms (794 d), makes jajdniha or jajnitlid, jajnivd, jajnus; jajne t 
jajnimdlie, jajnire; and so on. 

e. As example of a root with initial ^ va contracted 
to 3 u in the reduplication, and contracted with the redu¬ 
plication to u in weak forms (784), we may take 3R '^oac, 
‘speak 5 : its forms of stem are ’Stfft^uvdc or 'Smft^uvac, and 

uc. 

1 3c^, 3cf|r| ^ 

uvdca, nvhca ucivd ucimd uce ucivdhe ucimahe 

2 33^T, oqN'd 3RSR 3R 37RR 3RR 37R£J 

uvaldha, uvdcitha ucdthus uca ucise ucathe uciahve 
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3 vHT^T ^Ev^TTrT '3TFT^ 

uvaca ucdtus ucus uce uchte ucire 

In like manner, |/ya/ forms iydja or iyaja 9 iydstha or iydjitha; 
jje, ijise, and so on j ] /uc has uvoca and uvocitha in the strong 
forms, and all the rest like vac . 

f. Of the four roots in ft V mentioned at 797 b, the first 
persons are made as follows: 

cakdra , cakara cakrvd cakrmd cakre cakrvdhe cakrmdhe 

The 2d sing. act. is cakdrtha; the 3d pi. mid. is cakrire . 
Of the roots in Ef r in general, the first persons are 
made as follows: 

i ^fyy% ^fyq% 

dadharayladhara dadhriva dadlirimd dadhre dadhrivdhe dadhrimd/ie 

801. A few miscellaneous irregularities call still for 
notice : 

a. The root ah, c speak’, occurs only in the perfect indic¬ 
ative, and only in the 3d persons of all numbers and in the 
2d sing, and du., in active (and in 2d sing, the h is irregularly 
changed to t before the ending): thus, attha, uha; ahathus , 
dhatus; ahus (in V., only aha and ahus are met with). 

b. From }/vd ‘weave’, the 3d pi. act. uvus occurs in RV., and no other 
perfect form appears to have been met with in use. It is allowed by the 
grammarians to be inflected regularly as va,- and also as vay (the present- 
stem is vdya: 701 d,2), with contraction of va to u in weak forms; and 
further, in the weak forms, as simple u. 

c. The root vyd , ‘hide’, has in RV. the perfect-forms vivyathus and 
vivye , and no others appear to have been met with in use; the grammarians 
require the strong forms to be made from vyay, and the weak from vl. 

d. The root i, ‘go’, forms in RV. and AV. the 2d sing. act. iy&tha 
beside the regular iyetha. 

e. The AV. has once vdvrdhite (for - dh&te ), and once jaharus (for 
jahrus ): both are perhaps false readings. 

f. Persons of the perfect from the ir-forms of roots in changeable r 
(242) are titirus and tistire (both RV.); and they have corresponding participles. 

g. The bastard root urnu (712) is said by the grammarians to make 
the perfect-stem urnunu. 

h. The roots majj and nap are said to insert a nasal in the 2d sing. 
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active, when the ending is simple tha: thus, mamanktha , nanahstha (also 
mamajjitha and ne^itha). 

i. The anomalous ajagrabhdisarh (AB. vi. 35) seems a formation on the 
perfect-stem (but perhaps for ajigrabhisan , desid. ?). 

Perfect Participle. 

802. The ending of the active participle is (that 

is to say, in the strong forms: it is contracted to 3*T us in the 
weakest, and replaced by ^cT vat in the middle forms: see 
above, 458 ff.). It is added to the weak form of the perfect 
stem — as shown, for example, in the dual and plural of 
the active inflection of the given verb; and, mechanically, 
the weakest participle-stem is identical with the 3d pi. 
active. Thus, bubudhvans , MdMiU ninwans , 

caJcrvans . 

t" 803. If the weak form of the perfect stem is monosyl¬ 
labic, the ending takes the union-vowel ^ i (which, however, 
disappears in the weakest cases): thus, tenivans , 

ucivans , s| XW^j'ajn w a ns , \ adivans (from 

ad: 783a), and so on; ffic{T^dadivans and its like, 
from roots in 5TT a, is to he reckoned in the one class or 
the other according as we view its ^ i as weakened root- 
vowel or as union-vowel (794 f). 

But participles of which the perfect-stem is monosyllabic by absence of 
the reduplication do not take the union-vowel: thus, vidvahs , and, in V., 
daQvans , mldhvahs , sdhvans; and RV. has also dadvans (AV. dadivans and 
once daddvdm) from ydd (or dad: 672) and AY. has vfyivahs and 
varjivdhs (in negative fern, dvarjusi). 

804. Other Yedic irregularities calling for notice are few. The long 
vowel of the reduplication (786) appears in the participle as in the indicative: 
thus, vdvrdhvans, sdsahvans, jujuvans. RV. and AY. have sasavans from 
ysan or sd. RY. makes the participial forms of ytr or tar from different 
modifications of the root: thus, titirvahs , but tatarusas. Respecting the 
occasional exchanges of strong and weak stem in inflection, see above, 462 c. 

805. From roots gam and han the Yeda makes the strong stems 
jaganvdm (as to the n, see 212) and jaghanvdns; the later language allows 
either these or the more regular jagmivdns and jaghnivahs (the weakest 
stem-forms being everywhere jagmus and jaghnus). 
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800. From three roots, vid ‘find’, vip, and drp, the later language allows 
strong participle-stems to be made with the union-vowel, as well as in the 
regular manner without it: thus, vivtyivahs or vivtyvdhs. PB. has once 
cichidivdns . 

807. The ending of the middle participle is ana. It 

is added to the weak form of perfect-stem, as this appears 
in the middle inflection: thus, bubudhana , f^RTR 

• —V oo 7 

ninydnd, daddnd, rPTR tenand, 5T3FI jajndnd , ^ >T jR 

ucdna . 

In the Veda, the long reduplicating vowel is shown by many middle 
participles: thus, vdvrdhdnd , vdvasdnd , dddrhdna , p u^uvand, etc. RY. has 
cacaydnd from j/pz (with irregular guna , as in the present-system: 029;j 
ti^tirdnd from ]/str; and once, with mdna , sasrmdnd from j/sr. 

Modes of the Perfect. 

808. Modes of the perfect belong only to the Vedic lan¬ 
guage, and are even rarely found outside of the Rig-Veda. 

To draw the line surely and distinctly between these and the mode-forms 
from other reduplicated tense-stems — the present-stem of class II., the 
reduplicated aorist, and the intensive — is not possible, since no criterion 
of form exists which does not in some cases fail, and since the general 
equivalence of modal forms from all stems (582), and the common use of 
the perfect as a present in the Veda (823), deprive us of a criterion of 
meaning. There can be no reasonable doubt, however, that a considerable 
body of forms are to be reckoned here: optatives like anavyam and babhuyds 
and babhuyat, imperatives like babhutu , subjunctives like jabharat , show such 
distinctive characteristics of the perfect formation that by their analogy other 
similar words are confidently classed as belonging to the perfect. 

809. The normal method of making such forms would 
appear to be as follows : from a reduplicated perfect-stem, as 
(for example) mamac , an imperative would be made by simply 
appending, as usual, the imperative endings; the derived sub¬ 
junctive mode-stem would be mumoca (accented after the analogy 
of the strong forms of the perfect indicative), and would take 
either primary or secondary endings; and the optative mode- 
stems would be mumucya in the active, and mnmnci (accent on 
personal endings) in the middle. 

And the great majority of the forms in question (about 
three quarters) are made in these ways. Thus : 

810. Examples of the regular subjunctive formation are: 

a. with secondary endings, active: 2d sing., paprdthas , mdmdhas , 

piprdyas , bubodhas; 3d sing., jabhdrat, sdsdhat , paspdrgat , piprdyat , ciketat; 
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1st pi., tatdndma , $uc&vama; 3d pi., tatdnan , paprdthan (other persons do 
not occur). This is the largest class of cases. 

b. with primary endings, active: here seem to belong only dadharshati 
and vavdrtati: compare the formation with different accent below, 811a. 

C. of middle forms occur only the 8d sing, tatdpate, $a$dmate, yuyojate , 
jujdsate (SV.; RV. has jujosate ); and the 3d pi. tatdnanta (and perhaps two 
or three others: below, 811b, end). 

811. But not a few subjunctives of other formation occur; thus: 

a. with strengthened root-syllable, as above, but with 'accent on the 
reduplication (as in the majority of present-forms of the reduplicating class: 
above, 645). Here the forms with primary endings, active, preponderate, 
and are not very rare: for example, jdjosasi, jdjosatij jujosathas, jtijosatha 
(other persons do not occur). With secondary endings, jujosas , jdjosat , and 
jtijosan are the forms that belong most distinctly here (since dadd^as and 
sdsudas etc. are perhaps rather aorists). And there is no middle form but 
jtijosate (RV.: see above, 810 c). 

b. with unstrengthened root-syllable occur a small body of forms, which 
are apparently also accented on the reduplication (accented examples are found 
only in 3d pi. mid.): thus, active, for example, mumucas ,* vavrtat , vividat , 
Cu$uvat; the only middle forms are dadhrsate , vdvrdhate , 3d sing.; and 
cdkramanta , dadhrsanta , rurucanta (with dadabhanta , paprathanta , mdmahanta , 
juhuranta , which might also belong elsewhere: 810c). 

C. accented on the ending are vdvrdhdnta and cakrpanta (which are 
rather to be called augmentless pluperfects). 

As to forms with double mode-sign, or transfers to an a-conjugation, 
see below, 815. 

812. Examples of the regular optative formation are: 

a. in active: 1st sing., dna$ydm } jagamydm , paprcydm , riricydm; 2d 
sing., vavrtydSj vivtyyds, cu$ruyds } babhuyds; 3d sing., jagamyat , vavrtydt, 
tutujydt , babhuydt; 2d du., jagamydtam , $u$ruyatam; 1st pi., sasahydma , 
vavrtydmaj $u$uydma; 3d pi., tatanyus , vavrtyus. The forms are quite 
numerous. 

b. in middle, the forms are few: namely, 1st sing., vavrtlya; 2d sing., 
vavrdhithas , caksamlthds,- 3d sing., jagraslta , vavrtita, mdmrjita , QUpucita; 
1st pi., vavrtimahi. And sdsahlsthds and ririslsta appear to furnish examples 
of precative optative forms. 

There is no irregular mode of formation of perfect optatives. Individual 
irregularities are shown by certain forms: thus, cakriydSj paplydt , QUQruyas 
and Qu$ruydtamj with treatment of the final as before the passive-sign yd 
(770); anajydt with short initial; jaksiydt is anomalous; ririses is the only 
form that shows a union-vowel a. 

813. Of regular imperative forms, only a very small number are to be 
quoted: namely, active, cikiddhi , mumugdl if, QUQugdht, and piprihi ; mumoktu 
and babhutu; mumuktam and vavrktam; jujustana and vavrttana (unless we 
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are to add mamaddhf , mamattu, mamuttana) ; — middle, vavrtsva and 
vavrddhvam. 

814. As irregular imperatives may be reckoned several which show a 
union-vowel a, or have been transferred to an a-conjugation. Such are, in 
the active, mumdcatam and jujosatam (2d du.), and mumdcata (2d pi.); in 
the middle, piprdyasva (only one found with accent), and mdmahasva, vdvrdh- 
asva , vdvrsasva (2d sing.), and mamahantam (3d pi.: probably to be ac¬ 
cented - dsva and -dntdm). 

815. Such imperatives as these, taken in connection with some of the 
subjunctives given above (and a few of the “pluperfect” forms: below, 820), 
suggest as plausible the assumption of a double present-stem, with redupli¬ 
cation and added a (with which the desiderative stems would be comparable: 
below, chap. XIV.): for example, jujosa from Yjus, from which would come 
jujosasi etc. and jdjosate (811a) as indicative, jdjosas etc. as subjunctively 
used augmentless imperfect, and jujosatam as imperative. Most of the forms 
given above as subjunctives with primary ending lack a marked and constant 
subjunctive character, and would pass fairly well as indicatives. And it 
appears tolerably certain that from one root at least, vrdh , such a double 
stem is to be recognized; from vdvrdha come readily vdvrdhate , vdvrdhdnta , 
and from it alone can come regularly vdvrdhasva , vavrdhete (above, 801 e), 
and vdvrdhati (once, RV.) — and, yet more, the participle vavrdhdnt (once, 
RV.: an isolated case): yet even here we have also vavrdhithds, not vdvrdh- 
tthas. To assume double present-stems, however, in all the cases would be 
highly implausible; it is better to recognize the formation as one begun, 
but not carried out. 

Only one other subjunctive with double mode-sign — namely, paprcdsi 
— is found to set beside vdvrdhati. 

816. Forms of different model are not very seldom made from the same 
root: for example, from }/muc, the subjunctives mum6cas ) mumocati , and 
mumucas; from j/dftrs, dadharsati and dadhrsate; from j/pn, the imperatives 
piprihi and piprdyasva. 


Pluperfect. 

817. Of an augment-preterit from the perfect-stem, to which 
the name of pluperfect is given on the ground of its formation 
(though not of its meaning), the Veda presents a few examples; 
and one or two forms of the later language (mentioned above, 
788, end) have also been Teferred to it. 

There is something of the same difficulty in distinguishing the pluperfect 
as the perfect-modes from kindred reduplicated formations. Between it and 
the aorist, however, a difference of meaning helps to make a separation. 

818. The normal pluperfect should show a strong stem in the singular 
active, and a weak one elsewhere — thus, mumoc and mumuc — with 
augment prefixed and secondary endings added (us in 3d pi. act., ata in 
3d pi. mid.). 
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Of forms made according to this model, we have, in the active: 1st sing., 
ajagrabham and acacaksam (which, by its form, might be aorist: 860); 
2d sing, djagan; 3d sing., ajagan and aciket; 2d du., amumuktam; 2d pi. 
ajaganta , and ajagantana and ajabhartana (a strong form, as so often in this 
person: 556); 3d pi. (perhaps), amamandus and amamadus. To these may 
be added the augmentless ciketam and cakaram. In the middle, the 3d pi. 
acakriran and ajagmiran (with iran instead of ata), and the augmentless 
2d sing, jugurthas and susupthas, are the most regular forms to be found. 

819. Several forms from roots ending in consonants save the endings 
in 2d and 3d sing. act. by inserting an l (555 b): thus, abubhojis, avivefis; 
arirecit, djagrabhlt ( avavant and avdva$ltam are rather intensives); and the 
augmentless jfhinsls (accent?) and dadharslt belong with them. 

820. A few forms show a stem ending in a: they are, in the active: 
3d sing., asasvajat , acakrat; in the middle: 3d sing., apiprata; 2d du., 
dpasprdhetham ; 3d pi., atitvisanta (which by its form might be aorist), 
adadrhanta ,* and cakradat , cakrpanta , vdvrdhanta , juhuranta , would perhaps 
be best classified here as augmentless forms (compare 811, above). 

Uses of the Perfect. 

821. In the later language, the perfect is simply a preterit 
or past tense, equivalent to the imperfect, and interchangeable 
with it. Except as coming from a few often used verbs (espe¬ 
cially aha and avaca ;), it is much more rarely employed than the 
imperfect. 

822. In the Brahmana language, very nearly the same thing is true. 
In most Brahmanas, the imperfect is the usual tense of narration, and the 
perfect only occasional; in the Qatapatha Brahmana, the perfect is much 
more widely used. 

823. In the Yeda, the case is very different. The perfect is used as 
past tense in narration, but only rarely; sometimes also it has a true “perfect” 
sense, or signifies a completed past; but oftenest it has a value not distin¬ 
guishable in point of time from the present. It is thus the equivalent of 
imperfect, aorist, and present; and it occurs coordinated with them all. 

Examples are: of perfect with present, nd p rdmyanti nd vX muncanty 
ete vdyo nd paptuh (RV.), ‘they weary not nor stop, they fly like birds’; se 
’d u r&ja ksayati carsaninam aran nd nemXh pari ta babhuva (RV.), ‘he in 
truth rules king of men; he embraces them all, as the wheel the spokes’; 
— of perfect with aorist, i ipo ruruce yuvatXr nd ydsa.. . abhud agnth samidhe 
m&nusdndm dkar jyotir bddhamand tdmdhsi (RV.), ‘she is come beaming like 
a young maiden; Agni has appeared for the kindling of mortals; she hath 
made light, driving away the darkness’; — of perfect with imperfect, dhann 
ahirn anv apds tatarda (RV.), ‘he slew the dragon, and penetrated to the 
waters’. This last combination is of constant occurrence in the later language. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE AOMST SYSTEMS. 

824. Under the name of aorist are included (as was 
pointed out above, 532) three quite distinct formations, 
each of which has its sub-varieties: namely, 

I. A simple—aorist (equivalent to the Greek "second 
aorist”), analogous in all respects as to form and inflection 
with the imperfect. It has two varieties: 1. the root- 
aorist, with a tense-stem identical with the root (corres¬ 
ponding to an imperfect of the root-class, I.); 2. the 
a-aorist, with a tense-stem ending in ^ d, or with union- 
vowel a before the endings (corresponding to an imper¬ 
fect of the d-class, VIL). 

H. 3. A reduplicated aorist, perhaps in origin ident¬ 
ical with an imperfect of the reduplicating class (II.), but 
having come to be separated from it by marked peculiarities 
of form. It usually has a union-vowel ^ a before the end¬ 
ings, or is inflected like an imperfect of one of the a-classes; 
but a few forms occur in the Yeda without such vowel. 

III. A sibilant-aorist (corresponding to the Greek "first 
aorist”), having for its tense-sign a added to the root, 
either directly or with a preceding auxiliary ^ i; its endings 
are usually added immediately to the tense-sign, but in a 
small number of roots with a union-vowel Q a; a very few 
roots also are increased by H s for its formation; and accord¬ 
ing to these differences it falls into four varieties: namely, 
A. without union-vowel ET a before endings: 4. $-aorist, 
with T\ s alone added to the root; 5. is -aorist, the same 
with interposed ^ i; 6. sis- aorist, the same as the pre¬ 
ceding with added at the end of the root; B. with 
union-vowel Ef a, 7. sa-aorist. 
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4 825, All these varieties are bound together and made 
into a single complex system by certain correspondences of 
form and meaning. Thus, in regard to form, they are all 
alike, in the indicative, augment-preterits to which there 
does not exist any corresponding present; in regard to 
meaning, although in the * later or classical language they 
are simply preterits, exchangeable with imperfects and per¬ 
fects, they all alike have in the older language the general 
value of a completed past or "perfect^, translatable by ‘have 
done 5 and the like. 

826. The aorist-system is a formation of very infrequent occurrence in 
the classical Sanskrit (its forms are found, for example, only twenty-one 
times in the Nala, eight in the Hitopade^a, seven in Manu, six each in the 
Bhagavad-GIta and Qakuntala), and it possesses no participle, nor any modes 
(excepting in the prohibitive use of its augmentless forms: see 580; and 
the so-called precative: see 921 ff.); in the older language, on the other 
hand, it is quite common, and has the whole variety of modes belonging to 
the present, and sometimes participles. Its description, accordingly, must be 
given mainly as that of a part of the older language, with due notice of its 
restriction in later use. 

827. In the RV., nearly half the roots occurring show aorist forms, 
of one or another class; in the AV., rather less than one third; and in the 
other texts of the older language comparatively few aorists occur which are 
not found in these two. 

More than fifty roots, in RV. and AV. together, make aorist forms of 
more than one class (not taking into account the reduplicated or “causative” 
aorist); but no law appears to underlie this variety; of any relation such as 
is taught by the grammarians, between active of one class and middle of 
another as correlative, there is no trace discoverable. 

Examples are: of classes 1 and 4, adhdm and dhasus from y/dhd, ayuji 
and ayuksata from Yyuj; — of 1 and 5, agrdbham and agrabhlsma from 
Ygrabh , mrsthds and marsisthds from ymrs; — of 1 and 2, arta and drat 
from yr; — of 2 and 4, avidam and avitsi from yvid ‘find’, anijam and 
andikslt from ynij ,* — of 2 and 5, sanema and asdnisam from ysan; — of 
2 and 7, aruham and aruksat from yruh; — of 4 and 5, amatsus and 
amddisus from — of 4 and 6, hasmahi and hdsisus from j/Zia,* — 

of 1 and 2 and 4, atnata and atanat and atdn from ytan; — of 1 and 4 
and 5, abudhran and abhutsi and bodhisat from y&udA, astar and strsiya and 
astaris from )/str. Often the second, or second and third, class is repre¬ 
sented by only an isolated form or two. 
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I. Simple Aorist. 

828. This is, of the three principal divisions of aorist, 
the one least removed from the analogy of forms already ex¬ 
plained ; it is like an imperfect, of the root-class or of the d- 
class, without a corresponding present indicative, but with (more 
or less fragmentarily) all the other parts which go to make up 
a complete present-system. 

1. Root-aorist. 

829. This formation is in the later language limited to 
a few roots in a and the root ^ bhu, and is allowed to 
be made in the active only, the middle using instead th^ 
$-aorist (4), or the is -aorist (5). 

The roots in a take 3?T us as 3d pi. ending, and, as 
usual, lose their m a before it; ^\^bhu (as in the perfect: 
793 a) retains its vowel unchanged throughout, inserting ^ 
v after it before the endings Wf am and W\^an of 1st sing, 
and 3d pi. Thus : 


s. 

i 

a dam 

d. 

addva 

P- 

ddama 

s. 

c\ 

abhuvam 

d. 

dbhuva 

p- 

Wf 

dbhuma 

2 

adds 

ddatarn 

ST^TcT 

adata 

dbhus 

^FrFT 

dbhutam 

SWcT 

dbhuta 

3 

adat 

ddatarn 

ddus 

srar 

abhut 

EPTcTFT 

dbhutam 

EPPR 

6N. 

dbhuvan 


For the classical Sanskrit, this is the whole story. 

830. In the Veda, these same roots are decidedly the most 
frequent and conspicuous representatives of the formation : es¬ 
pecially the roots ga , da, dha, pa 1 drink', sthd, bhu ; while spo¬ 
radic forms are made from jhd, prd , sd , ha. As to their middle 
forms, see below, 834 a. 

Instead of abhuvam , RV. has twice abhuvam . 

831. But aorists of the same class are also made from a 
number of roots in r, and a few in i and u (short or long) — 
with, as required by the analogy of the tense with an imperfect 
of the root-class, ywna-strengthening in the three persons of the 
singular. 

Thus (in the active), from j/fru, apavam and a?rot; from j/fri, a^res 
and apret; from ykr ‘make’, akaram and akar (for akars and akar-t ); from 
Whitney, Grammar. 18 
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vr ‘enclose’, dvar (585); and so adar , astar , aspar . Dual and plural forms 
are much less frequent than singular; hut for the most part they also show 
an irregular strengthening of the root-vowel: thus (including augmentless 
forms) j akarma and akarta , vartam , spartam , ahema and ahetana , bhema , 
homa, acravan; regular are only avran , afcran, ahyan , a^riyan, and anltam. 

832. Further, from a few roots with medial (or initial) 
vowel capable of ^ma-strengthening, and having in general that 
strengthening only in the singular. 

Thus, a&/ie£ (2d and 3d sing.) from ybhid; amok (3d sing.) from }/muc; 
avart from yvrt; vark from yvrj (AY. has once avrk ); adar$am from ydrc; 
and adrpan, avrjan, a$vitan. But chedma , with pwna, from 

833. Again, from a larger number of roots with a as ra¬ 
dical vowel: 

Of these, gam (with n for m when final or followed by m: 143, 212) 
is of decidedly most frequent occurrence, and shows the greatest variety of 
forms: thus, agamam , agan (2d and 3d sing.), aganma , aganta (strong form), 
agman. The other cases are akran from ykram; atari from ytan; askan 
from yskand; dsrat from ysrans (? VS.); dhak und daghma from ydagh; 
dnat (585) and anastdm from yna$ (?); aksan (for agh-san, like agman) from 
yghas; and the 3d pll. in ws, akramus , kramus , ayamus , yamus , abadhus , 
dabMs , nrtus (impf.?): mandus and takms are perhaps rather to be reckoned 
as perfect forms without reduplication (790 b). 

834. So far only active forms have been considered. In 
the middle, a considerable part of the forms are such as are 
held by the grammarians (881) to belong to the s-aorist, with 
omission of the s: they doubtless belong, however, mostly or 
altogether, here. Thus : 

a. From roots ending in vowels, we have adhithds and adhita; adita 
and adimahi (and adlmahi from ydd ‘cut’); asthithds and asthita and dsthiran , 
forms of a-roots (arddhvam is doubtless for ardsdhvam ); — of r-roots, afcri, 
akrthas , akrta , akrdtdm , akrata; avri, avrthds , avrta; drta (with augmentless 
arta ), drata; mrthds , amrta ; dhrthds; drthds; astrta; asprta; gurta; — of i 
and u roots, the only examples are ahvi (?AV., once) and acidhvam. The 
absence of any analogies whatever for the omission of a s in such forms, and 
the occurrence of avri and akri and akrata , show that their reference to the 
a-aorist is without sufficient reason. 

b. As regards roots ending in consonants, the case is more questionable, 
since loss of s after a final consonant before thas and ta (and, of course, 
dhvam) would be in many cases required by euphonic rule (233). We find, 
however, such unmistakable middle inflection of the root-aorist as ayuji , 
ayukthds , ayukta , ayujmahi , ayugdhvam , ayujran; asta and d$ata; apadi 
(1st sing.) and apadmahi and apadran; amanmahi; aganmahi and agmata; 
atnata; ajani (1st sing.) and ajnata (3d pi.); from ygam are made agathds 
and agata , and from yman , amata , with treatment of the final like that of 
han in present inflection (637). The ending ran is* especially frequent in 
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3d pi., being taken by a number of verbs which have no other person of 
this aorist: thus, agrbhran , dsrgran , adrpran, abudhran , dvrtran , ajusran , 
aferpran, asprdhran , avasran , avi^ran; and ram is found beside ran in 
ddr^ram , abudhram , dsrgram. 

C. From roots of which the final would combine with s to fcs, it seems 
more probable that aorist-forms showing fe (instead of a) before the ending 
belong to the root-aorist: such are amukthds (and amugdhvam ), aprkthds and 
aprkta , abhakta , avrkta , asakthds and asakta , rikthas , vikthds and vikta; 
dspasta , asrsta , mrsthds would be the same in either case. 

d. There remain, as cases of doubtful belonging: amatta, arabdha , 
asrpta , atapthds , chitthas , patthds , and nutthds . 

Modes of the Root-aorist. 

835. In subjunctive use, forms identical with the augmentless indic¬ 
ative of this aorist are much more frequent than the more proper subjunc¬ 
tives. Those to which no corresponding form with augment occurs have 
been given above; the others it is unnecessary to report in detail. 

836. Of true subjunctives, the forms with primary endings are quite 
few. In the active, pani is the only example of 1st sing, (as to bhuvdni , 
see below); of 3d sing, occur sthati, and dati and dhati , which are almost 
indicative in use; df dual persons, sthdthas , dar^athas , cravathas and prd- 
vatas. In the middle, 3d sing, idhate (? anomalous accent), 2d du. dhethe 
and dhdithe , and 1st pi. dhdmahe. 

Forms with secondary endings are, in the active, ddr$am; tdrdas , pdrcas , 
ydmas; karat , par at, daghat , yamat, yodhat , $rdvat , spdrat , sdghat; dar$an , 
paran, yaman. No middle forms are classifiable with confidence here. 

The series bhuvam , bhtivas , bhuvat , bhtivan , and bhuvdni (compare 
abhuvam: 830, end), and the isolated prduat, are of doubtful belongings; 
with a different accent, they would seem to be of the next class; here, a 
puna-strengthening would be more regular (but note the absence of puna in 
the aorist indicative and the perfect of ]/6/iu). 

837. As regards the optative, we have to distinguish between pure 
optatives and optatives with s inserted before the endings, or precatives. 

Pure optative forms, both active and middle, are made from a number 
of roots. From roots in a occur in the active, with change of d to e before 
the p, deydm , dheydm and dheyus , stheydma , and jfleyds (which might also 
be precative); in the middle, only simahi and dhimahi (which might be aug¬ 
mentless preterit, as adhimahi also occurs once, and adhitdm once: but jAMa 
shows nowhere else conversion of its a to long I). From 6/iu, bhuyas and 
bhuydt (possible precatives), and bhuydma. From roots in r, the middle 
forms arita , munpa, vurlta. From roots ending in consonants, acyam and 
appama and appus act., and apipa and aglmdhi mid. (this optative is espe¬ 
cially common in the older texts); vrjydm; mrdhyds , sahyds , gamyds and 
gamyat (possible precatives), and sdhydma; indhiya , gmiya , rudya , vaslya; 
idhlmahi , nafimahi, naslmahi , prcimahi , mudimahi , yamimahi. And rdhydm 
etc. and rdhlmahi belong perhaps here, instead of to a present-system (cl. I.). 

18* 
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838. Precative optative forms of this aorist active are in the later 
language allowed to be made from every verb (922). In RV., however, 
they do not occur from a single root which does not show also other aorist 
forms of the same class. They are, indeed, of very limited use: thus, in 
3d sing. act. (ending in -yds for - ydst ), we find avyds , acyds, daghyds , 
bhuyds , yamyds , yuyds , vrjyds , cruyds, sahyds (RV. has no 3d sing, in -ydt); 
and besides these and the 2d sing, in yds (given in the preceding paragraph), 
which might be of either formation, occur in the active only bhuydsam (beside 
bhuydma) and kriydsma, each once. In the middle, RV. furnishes the three 
forms grabhista, padistd , mucista; nothing additional is found in any other 
text. From the AV. on, the active precative forms are more frequent than 
the pure optative (which are not wholly unknown, however); they are nowhere 
common, excepting as made from y/bhu; and from no other root is anything 
like a complete series of persons quotable (only bhuydsva and bhuydstdm being 
wanting; and these persons having no representative from any root). In¬ 
cluding the cases already given, they have been noticed as made from about 
twenty roots, as follows: Qruydsam etc., kriydsam etc., priydsam , bhriydsam , 
saghydsam , bhrdjydsam , udydsam etc. (yWd), rdhydsam etc., rddhydsam etc., 
badhydsam etc., trpydsma , jlvyasam , pusydsam etc. AV. has once bhuydstha , 
with primary ending, but it is doubtless a false reading (TB. has -sta in 
the corresponding passage). TS. has dldydsam , from the quasi-root dldl (876). 

839. Imperative forms of the root-aorist are not rare in the early lang¬ 

uage. In the middle, indeed, almost only the 2d sing, occurs: it is accented 
either regularly, on the ending, as krsvd , dhisva , yuksvd , or on the root, as 
matsva , ydksva , vdnsva , rasva , sdksva ; mdsva is not found with accent; the 
2d pi. is represented by krdhvam , vodhvam. In the active, all the persons 
(2d and 3d) are found in use; examples are: 2d sing., krdhi , gadhi, 

yandhi , gdhi , mdhi , mogdhi; 3d sing., ddtu , astu , s6tu; 2d du., datum, 
jitam , f rutam , bhutdm , sprtdm , patam, riktdm; 3d du., only gantdm, vodham; 
2d pi., pata, bhutd , prwta, krta , pata, dhdtana; 3d pi., only dhdntu, $ru- 
vantu. These are the most regular forms ; but irregularities both as to accent 
and strengthening are not infrequent. Thus, strong forms in 2d du. and pi. 
are varktam , vartam ; fcarta, gdnta , yanta , vartta, beta , prdta, sdfa; and, 
with tana, kdrtana , pantana, i/antana, sotana. Much more irregular are 
?/o'dZu (instead of yuddM) from and bodM from both y&wd/i and )/&/m 

(instead of buddhi and bhudhi). A single form (3d sing.) in tat is found, 
namely castdt. 

As to 2d persons singular in si from the simple root used in an im¬ 
perative sense, see above, 624. 

Participles of the Root-aorist. 

840. In the oldest language, of the RV., are found a 
number of participles which must be reckoned as belonging to 
this formation. 

In the active, they are extremely few; namely krant , sthdnt , and bhiddnt, 
and probably rdhdnt. 
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In the middle, they are much more numerous: examples are arand, 
idhdnd , krand , jusdnd , drpand, prcdnd , bhiyand , vrand, sprdhdnd , hiydnd. 

Such formations are extremely rare in the later Veda and in the Brahmana. 

841. All together, the roots exhibiting in the older language 
forms which are with fair probability to be reckoned to the root- 
aorist-system are very nearly a hundred (more than ninety); about 
eighty of them make such forms in the RV. 


Passive Aorist third person singular. 



842. A middle third person singular, of peculiar formation 
and prevailingly passive meaning, is made from many verbs in 
the older language, and has become a recognized part of the 
passive conjugation, being, according to the grammarians, to be 
substituted always for the regular third person of any aorist 
middle that is used in a passive sense. 

843. This person is formed by adding ^ i to the root, 
which takes also the augment, and is usually strengthened. 

The ending i belongs elsewhere only to the first person; and this third 
person apparently stands in the same relation to a first in i as do, in the 
middle voice, the regular 3d sing, perfect, and the frequent Yedic 3d sing, 
present, which are identical in form with their respective first persons. That 
a fuller ending has been lost off is extremely improbable; and hence, as an 
aorist formation from the simple root, this is most properly treated here, in 
connection with the ordinary root-aorist. 

844. Before the ending ^ i, a final vowel, and usually 
also a medial El a before a single consonant, have the vrddhi- 
strengthening; other medial vowels have the ^tma-strength- 

ening if capable of it (240); after final ETT a is added Z[j/. 

Examples (all of them quotable from the older language) are: from roots 
ending in a, ajndyi , adhdyi , dpdyi; in other vowels, d$rdyi , dstdvi , dhdvi , 
dkdri , dstdri; — from roots with medial i, u, r , aceti , achedi , apesi, dbodhi , 
amopi, dyoji , ddartf, asarji , varhi • from roots with medial a strengthened, 
agdmi , dpadi , aydmi , avdci , vdpi , dsddi (these are all the earlier cases): 
with a unchanged, only djani (and RV. has once jSni), and, in heavy syl¬ 
lables, dmyaksi , vandi , Qahsi; with medial a, dbhraji , drddhi ,• — from roots 
with.initial vowel, drdhi (only case). 

According to the grammarians, certain roots in am, and ybadh , retain 
the a unchanged: thus, adami, abadhi; and there are noted besides, from 
roots sometimes showing a nasal, arambhi , arandhi , ajambhi , abhanji or 
abhdji , alambhi (always, with prepositions) or aldbhi: QB. has asanji. 

Augmentless forms, as in all other like cases, are met with, with either 
indicative or subjunctive value: examples (besides the two or three already 
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given) are: dhayi , fravi, bhari, red, vedi, rod, jant, padi, sadi, ardhi. The 
accent, when present, is always on the root-syllable. 

845. These forms are made in RV. from forty roots, and all the other 
earlier texts combined add only about fifteen to the number; in the later 
language they are (like all the kinds of aorist) very rare. When they come 
from roots of neuter meaning, like pom, pod, sod, bhrdj , son/, etc., they 
have (like the so-called passive participle in ta: 952) a value equivalent to 
that of other middle forms ; in a case or two (RY. vii. 73. 3[?]; VS. xxviii. 15) 
they appear even to be used transitively. 


2. The a-aorist. 


846. This aorist is in the later language allowed to he 
made from a large number of roots (near a hundred). It is 
made in both voices, hut is rare in the middle, most of the 
roots forming their middle according to the 5-class (4) or 
the i5-class (5). 

Its closest analogy is with the imperfect of the d-class 
(VII.); its inflection is the same with that in all particulars; 
and it takes in general a weak form of root — save the 
roots in ft r (three or four only), which have the guna- 
strengthening. 

As example of inflection may be taken the root fTT^ 
sic, ‘pour’: thus, 

active. middle, 

s. d. p. s. d. p. 


dsicam dsicava 


dsicama dsice 


dsicavahi dsicamahi 


2 srirwri 

dsicas dsicatam dsicata 


yffwyw srirmrc srftwr 

_ N _-S 

dsicathas asicetham dsicadhvam 


dsicat dsicatam dsican dsicata dsicetam dsicanta 
847. The a-aorist makes in the RV. a small figure beside the root- 
aorist, being represented by less than half the latter’s number of roots. It 
becomes, however, more common later (it is the only form of aorist which is 
made from more verbs in AV. than in RV.); and in Veda and Brahmana together 
about seventy roots exhibit the formation more or less fully. Of these a large 
number (fully half) are of the type of the roots which make their present- 
system according to the 4-class (VII.), having a vowel capable of puna-strength¬ 
ening before a final consonant (753): thus, with i, chid, bhid, nij, pis, 
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m, vid , If is (fas), 2fis, suit, sic, srid/i,- — with a, krudh, ksudh , das, dj/at, 
draft, pas, ftadft, ftfta.;, mac, mas, yuj , radft, ma^, raft, fac,* —with r, rdft, 
fcri, grdh, trp , trs, trft, drp, drf, mrs, vrj , vrt, urdft, srp. A small number 
end in vowels : thus, r, At, pr, sr (which have the guna- strengthening 
throughout), hi (? ahyat once in AV.), stu (? stuvatam , 3d sing. impv. mid., 
once in AV.); and several in a, apparent transfers from the root-class by 
the weakening of their d to a: thus, khya , hvd , m/a, fua, and (in RY. only) 
dd and dfta. A few have a penultimate nasal in the present and elsewhere, 
which in this aorist is lost: thus, ftftranp, srans , krand , manth , randh. Of 
less classifiable character are fcram, pam, tarn, fam, fram, tan, uan, san, 
sad, rdd\ dabh , sap, dp, zr, das, fafc. The anomalous dstham is the aorist 
of as ‘throw’. The roots pat, naf, vac form the tense-stems papta, ncfa, 
uoca, of which the first is palpably and the other two are probably the result 
of reduplication; but the language has lost the sense of their being such, 
and makes other reduplicated aorists (3) from the same roots (see below, 854). 

848. The inflection of this aorist is in general so regular that it will 
be sufficient to give only examples of its Yedic forms. We may take as 
model auidam, from y/vid ‘find’, of which the various persons and modes are 
more frequent and in fuller variety than those of any other verb. Only the 
forms actually quotable are instanced; those of which the examples found 


are 

from other verbs than vid are bracketed. Thus: 



active. 


middle. 



s. d. 

P- 

s. d. 

P- 

l 

dvidam aviddva 

dviddma 

dvide [dviddvdhi] 

dviddmdhi 

2 

avidas 

[avidata] 

[dvidathds] 


3 

avidat 

dvidan 

[avidata] [avidetdm] 

avidanta 


The middle forms 

are rare in the earlier language, as in 

the later: we 

have dhve etc., akhye etc., dvide (?) 

and avidanta , avocathas and avocdvahi 


(and aviddmahe GB. and asicdmahe KB. are doubtless to be amended to mahi). 

Augmentless forms, with indicative or subjunctive value, are not in¬ 
frequent. Examples, showing accent on the tense-sign, according to the 
general analogies of the formation, are ruhdm , srpas, bhujdt , viddt ) aratam , 
vocata , f akan; vidata (3d sing.), aramahi , f isamahi, viddnta , budhanta , 
mrsanta (for exceptions as regards accent, see below, 853). 


Modes of the a-aorist. 


849. The subjunctive forms of this aorist are few; those which occur 
are instanced below, in the method which was followed for the indicative: 
l [vidava] viddma [viddmahe] 


viddthas 


viddtha 


2 jvidasi 
\vidas 

3 vidat [viddtdi ?] 

The ending thana is found once, in risdthana. Of middle forms occur 
only tfsdtdi (AY.: but doubtless misreading for c Uydtdi) and f isamahe (AV., 
for RV. cisdmahi ). 
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850. The optatives are few in the oldest language, but become more 
frequent, and in the Brahmanas are not rare. Examples are: in active, 
videyam , saneyam; vides , games; garnet , vocet; gametam; cakema, sanema; 
vareta; in middle, (only) videya; gamemahi , vanemahi. 

A single middle precative form occurs, namely videsta (AY., once); it 
is so isolated that how much may he inferred from it is very questionable. 

851. A complete series of active imperative forms are made from }/sad 
(including sadatana , 2d pi.), and the middle sadantam. Other imperatives 
are very rare: namely, sara , ruha; ruhatam , vidatam; khyata; and, in middle, 
stuvatam (?). 

Participles of the a-aorist. 

852. The active participles trpant , rudhant , vrdhdnt , piaani, pttcanf, 
huvantj savant , and (in participial compounds, 1309) kftantguhant- } 
vidant- (all RV.) are to be assigned with plausibility to this aorist. 

Likewise the middle participles vrdhana 1 sridhana , huvana ; and perhaps 
also vipdna and Qubhana , although no personal forms corresponding to them 
occur. 

Irregularities of the a-aorist. 

853. A few irregularities and peculiarities may be noticed here. 

The roots in r, which (847) show a strengthening like that of the 
present of the sixth or unaccented a-class, have also the accent on the 
radical syllable, like that class: thus, from }/r, dranta (augmentless 3d pi.), 
sarat and sara. The root sad follows the same rule: thus, sadatam; and 
from ysan are found sdnas and sdnat and sanema , beside saneyam and 
sanema. It is questionable whether these are not true analogues of the sixth- 
class (unaccented a-class) present-system. On the other hand, ruhat (beside 
ruham , ruhdva 1 ruhatam) and risat (only accented form) are anomalies. From 
}/vac , the optative is accented voceyam , vocema , voceyus; elsewhere the 
accent is on the root-syllable: thus, v6ce , vdcat , vdcati , vdcanta. 

854. The stem voc has in Yedic use well-nigh assumed the value of 
a root; its forms are very various and of frequent use, in RY. especially far 
outnumbering in occurrences all other forms from }/vac. Besides those already 
given, we find voca (1st sing, impv.) and vocati , vocavahai; voces 1 voceya , 
vocemahi; vocatat (2d sing.), vocatu , vocatam , vocata. 

Of the stem ncpa from j/nap only ne$at occurs. 

The root cas (as in some of its present forms: 639) is weakened to pis, 
and makes apisam. 

855. Isolated forms which have more or less completely 
the aspect of indicative presents are made from some roots be¬ 
side the aorist-systems of the first two classes. It must be left 
for maturer research to determine how far they may be relics 
of original presents, and how far recent productions, made in 
the way of conversion of the aorist-stem to a root in value. 
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II. (3) Reduplicated Aorist. 

856. The reduplicated aorist is different from the other 
forms of aorist in that it has come to be attached in almost 
all cases to the derivative (causative etc.) conjugation in 
ETCJ dya , as the aorist of that conjugation, and is therefore 
liable to be made from all roots which have such a conju¬ 
gation, beside the aorist or aorists which belong to their 
primary conjugation. Since, however, the connection of 
the two is no formal one (the aorist being made directly 
from the root, and not from the causative stem), but rather 
a matter of established association, owing to kinship of 
meaning, the formation and inflection of this kind of aor¬ 
ist is best treated here, along with the others. 

857. Its characteristic is a reduplication of the radical 
syllable, by which it is assimilated, on the one hand, to 
the imperfect of the reduplicating class (II.), and, on the 
other hand, to the so-called pluperfect. But the aorist re¬ 
duplication has taken on a quite peculiar character, with 
few traces left even in the Veda of a different condition 
which may have preceded this. 

858. As regards, indeed, the consonant of the redupli¬ 
cation, it follows the general rules already given (590). And 
the quality of the reduplicated vowel is in general as in the 
formations already treated: it needs only to be noted that 
an a-vowel and r (or ar) are usually (for exceptions, see 
below, 860) repeated by an «-vowel — as they are, to a 
considerable extent, in the reduplicated present also (660). 

But in regard to quantity, this aorist aims always at 
establishing a diversity between the reduplicating and radi¬ 
cal syllables, making the one heavy and the other light. 
And the preference is very markedly for a heavy redupli¬ 
cation and a light root-syllable — which relation is brought 
about wherever the conditions allow. Thus : 
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859. If the root is a light syllable (having a short 
vowel followed by a single consonant), the reduplication is 
made heavy. 

And this, usually by lengthening the reduplicating vowel, 
with i for radical a or r or l (in the single root containing that 
vowel): thus, aririsam, adudusam , ajijanam, avivrdham, aciklpam . 
The great majority of aorists are of this form. 

If, however, the root begins with two consonants, so that 
the reduplicating syllable will be heavy whatever the quantity of 
its vowel, the vowel remains short: thus, aciksipam, acukrudham , 
atitrasam , apisprcam . 

860. If the root is a heavy syllable (having a long 
vowel, or a short before two consonants), the vowel of the 
reduplication is short: and, in this case ^ a or ETT a, and 
ft r (if it occurs), are reduplicated by ft a. 

Thus adidiksam, abubhusam, adadaksam , adadhavam , atatansam. 
And, in the rare cases in which a root both begins and ends 
with two consonants, both syllables are necessarily heavy, not¬ 
withstanding the short vowel in the former: thus, apapraccham, 
acaskandam (neither, apparently, found in use). 

These aorists are not distinguishable in form from the so-called pluper¬ 
fects (817 ff.). 

861. In order, however, to bring about the favored relation 
of heavy reduplication and light radical syllable, a heavy root is 
sometimes made light: either by shortening its vowel, as in 
avivacam from y vac, asisadham from ]/ sadh, adidipam (K. and 
later: RV. has didipas ) from ]/ dip, abibhisam from ]/ bhis, asu- 
sucam from ysue; or by dropping a penultimate nasal, as in 
acikradam from y krand, asisyadam from y syand. 

In those cases in which (1047) an aorist is formed directly 
from a causal stem in dp, the a is abbreviated to i : thus, atisthip- 
am etc., ajijnipat, jihipas, ajijipata (but VS. ajijapata)\ but from 
crap comes acicrapama (QB.). 

862. Examples of this aorist from roots with initial vowel are very rare; 
the older language has only dmamat (or amamat) from yam, and arpipam 
(augmentless) from the causative stem arp of yV — in which latter the root 
is excessively abbreviated. The grammarians give other similar formations, 
as arcicam from yarc, dubjijam from yubj, drjiham from yarh, dieiksam 
from yiks, ardidham from yrdh . Compare the similar reduplication in de- 
siderative stems: 1029b. 

863. Of special irregularities may be mentioned: 
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From y/dyut is made adidyutam (taking its reduplicating vowel from the 
y instead of the u); }/plu makes apiplavam (§B. etc.). 

Some verbs with radical a or r are by the grammarians allowed to re¬ 
duplicate with either i ( i ) or a, or even with a only. Others are allowed 
either to retain or shorten a long root-vowel. Details are unnecessary, the 
whole formation being so rare, and the forms instanced having never been 
met with in use. 

As to apaptam , avocam , and ancpam, see above, 847. 


864, The inflection of the reduplicated aorist is like 
that of an imperfect of the second general conjugation: that 
is to say, it has the union-vowel ^ a before the endings, 
with all the peculiarities which the presence of that vowel 
conditions. Thus, from ‘give birth’: 

active. middle. 


s. d. 

djjjanam djijanava 


p. s. 

SlsTtsFR StsftiR 

djijanama djijane 


d. 

djijaridvahl 



djijanamahi 


hidd %fis|dclH MsilsHcT MsihHdlH 

djljanas djijanatam ajljanata djijanathas djijcinetham djijanadhvam 


fcfeflsRrT %fkHd Id MsfisHd 5^ffsHrT MsflsMcIlH 

djljanat ajyanatam djijanan djijanata djljanetam djijananta 

865. The middle forms are quite rare in the older language 
(the 3d pi. is decidedly the most common of them, being made 
from eleven roots; the 3d s. from seven); but all are quotable 
except 1st and 2d du. — and of the 1st du. no active example 
occurs. 

Atitape appears to be once used (RV.) as 3d sing., with passive sense. 

866. A final r has the ^wna-strengthening before the end¬ 
ings : thus, apiparam , atitaras , adidharat , avivaran. Of similar 
strengthened forms from i and ?/-roots are found apiprayan (TS.), 
abibhayanta (RV.), apiplavam (QB.), acucyaval (K.); of unstrength¬ 
ened, acucruvat (GB.). Few roots ending in other vowels than r 
make this aorist: see below, 868. 


867. Forms of the inflection without union-vowel are occasionally met 
with: namely, from roots ending in consonants, sfsvap (2d sing., augmentless) 
from y/svap, and apipnaf from y$nath; from roots in r or ar, didhar (2d sing.), 
and ajigar (2d and 3d sing.). Of 3d pi. in us are found almost only a form 
or two from i and u-roots, with guna before the ending: thus, <zfipraj/us, 
acucyavus, a^u^ravus, asusavus (? AB.); but also abibhajus (QB.). And the 
3d pi. mid. avavrtran and avavrtranta and asasrgram seem to belong here 
rather than to the pluperfect. 
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868. In the later language, a few roots are said by the 
grammarians to make this aorist as a part of their primary con¬ 
jugation : they are cri and ft'/, dm and sm, ham , and dhd ‘suck’ 
($vi and dhd optionally). 

In the older language are found from y^ri agi^ret and awrayu$ (noticed 
in the preceding paragraph); from ydru , adudrot and adudruvat (TB.: not 
used as aorist); from ysru, asusrot and (augmentless) susros and susrot. Of 
forms analogous with these occur a number from roots in u or u: thus, 
anunot and nunot from ynu ,• yuyot from yyu ‘repel 1 ; dudhot from ydhu ,* 
apupot from |/pu,* tutos and tutot from ytu; and one or two from roots in i 
or i: thus, siset from ysi (or sd ) ‘bind’; apipres (with apiprayan , noticed 
above) from ypri (and the “imperfects” from dldhi etc., 676, are of corres¬ 
ponding form). And from ycyu are made, with union-vowel i, acucyavit 
and acucyavltana. None of these forms possess a necessarily causative or a 
decidedly aoristic value, and it is very doubtful whether they should not all 
be assigned to the perfect-system. 

Modes of the Reduplicated Aorist. 

869. As in other preterit formations, the augmentless in¬ 
dicative persons of this aorist are used subjunctively, and they 
are very much more frequent than true subjunctives. 

Of the latter are found only riradha (1st sing.); tltapdsi ,• ciklpdti and 
sl§adhatij and pispr^ati (as if corresponding to an indicative apisprk , like 
apipnaf); and perhaps the 1st sing. mid. papuacaf. 

The augmentless indicative forms are accented in general on the redu¬ 
plication: thus, didharas , riina$as ,• jijanat , piparat; jijanan; also sfavap; 
but, on the other hand, we have ctyrathas and ciynathat; and dudrdvat , 
pwprduaf, tustavat (which perhaps belong rather to the perfect: compare 810). 
According to the native grammarians, the accent rests either on the radical 
syllable or on the one that follows it. 

870. Optative forms are even rarer. The least questionable case is the 
middle “precative” nrislsta (ririsista has been ranked above with sdsahlsta , 
as a perfect: 812b). Cucyuvlmahi and cucyavirata belong either here or to 
the perfect-system. 

871. Of imperatives, we have the indubitable forms pupurantu and 
Qicrathantu. And jigrt&m and jigrta , and didhrtam and didhrtd (all RY. only), 
are doubtless to be referred hither, as corresponding to the indicatives (without 
union-vowel) ajlgar and adldhar: their short reduplicating vowel and their 
accent assimilate them closely to the reduplicated imperfects (cl. II.), with 
which we are probably to regard this aorist as ultimately related. 

872. No participle is found belonging to the reduplicated aorist. 

873. The number of roots from which this aorist is met 
with in the earlier language is about ninety. In the classical 
Sanskrit it is very unusual; in the whole series of later texts 
mentioned above (826) it occurs only once. 
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III. Sibilant-Aorist. 

874. The common tense-sign of all the varieties of this 
aorist is a s (convertible to Tj s) which is added to the 
root in forming the tense-stem. 

This sibilant has no analogues among the class-signs of the present- 
system ; but it is to be compared with that which appears (and likewise with 
or without the same union-vowel i) in the stems of the future tense-system 
(chap. XII.) and of the desiderative conjugation (chap. XIV.). 

To the root thus increased the augment is prefixed and 
the secondary endings are added. 

875. In the case of a few roots, the sibilant tense- 

stem (always ending in is further increased by an ^ a , 

and the inflection is nearly like that of an imperfect of the 
second general conjugation. 

876. In the vast majority of cases, the sibilant is the 
final of the tense-stem, and the inflection is like that of an 
imperfect of the first general conjugation. 

And these, again, fall into two nearly equal and strongly 
marked classes, according as the sibilant is added imme¬ 
diately to the final of the root, or wfith an auxiliary vowel 
^ *, making the tense-sign Finally, before this Js 

the root is in a very small number of cases increased by a 
making the whole addition fn^T sis. 

877. We have, then, the following classification for the' 
varieties of sibilant-aorist: 

A. With endings added directly to the sibilant: 

4. with H s simply after the root: s-aorist; 

5. with ^ i before the ^ s: is-aorist; 

6. the same, with H s at end of root: sis- aorist. 

B. With a added to the sibilant before the endings: 

7. with sibilant and 51 a: sa-aorist. 

As regards tbe distinction between the fourth and fifth forms, it may 
be said in a general way that those roots incline to take the auxiliary i in 
the aorist which take it also in other formations; but it is impossible to lay 
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down any strict rules as to this accordance, and also, considering the rarity 
of aorist-forms in the later language, practically quite useless to attempt the 
task. See below, 903. 

4. The s- aorist. 

878. The tense-stem of this aorist is made by adding 
H 5 to the augmented root, of which also the vowel is usu¬ 
ally strengthened. 

879. The general rules as to the strengthening of the 
root-vowel are these : 

a. A final vowel (including ^ r) has the vrddhi -change 

in the active, and (excepting ft r) guna in the middle: thus, 
from i/^, active stem ERET anais , middle stem 3ERTJ anes: 
from y 31 $ru, W%V^a$raus and ; from hr, 

5RTR akars and akrs. 

*\ * c 

b. A medial vowel has the vrddhi’- change in the active, 

and remains unaltered in the middle: thus, from y chand. 
active stem r'A^achants, middle stem achants ; from 

V araiks and ariks; from y "^y rudh. 

M(\r^arduts : and Wfvffl^aruts ; from yTpysr/, ^asrdhs 
and EPFRT asrks. 

C -S • * 

880. The endings are the usual secondary ones, with 
(not ft^an) in 3d pi. act., and ElrT ata (not EfH anta) 

in 3d pi. mid. 

But before ^ s and ft t of 2d and 3d sing. act. is in 

^ -v r ” 

the later language always inserted an ^ i. making the end- 

. r 

mgs and 

This insertion is unknown in the earliest language (of the RV.): see 
below, 888. 

881. Before endings beginning with t or th, the tense- 
sign s is (233 b) omitted after the final consonant of a root — 
unless this be r , or n or m (converted to anusvdra). 

The same omission is of course made before dhvam , after either vowel 
or consonant; and the ending becomes dhvam , provided the sibilant, if retained, 
would have been s: thus, astodhvam and avrdhvam (beside astosata and 
avrsata ), but arddhvam (beside ardsata). These three are the only test-cases 
for the form of the ending which have been noted in the older language, 
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except drdhvam (y/dr ‘regard’: £B., once), which is to drthds (2d sing.) as 
avrdhvam and avrsata to avri and avrthds. 

According to the grammarians, the omission of s before t and th takes 
place also after a short vowel (the case can occur only in the 2d and 3d sing, 
mid.); but we have seen above (834a) that this is to be viewed rather as 
a substitution in those persons of the forms of the root-aorist. Neither in 
the earlier nor in the later language, however, does any example occur of an 
aorist-form with 8 retained after a short vowel before these endings. 


882. As examples of the inflection of this variety of 
sibilant aorist we may take the roots ^rudh, ‘obstruct’, 
and dt m, ‘lead’. Thus: 


s. 

active. 

a. 

*, p - , 

S. 

middle. 

d. 

p. 

1 

^Tc'Wf 

EipfFT 




avail tsam 

arautsva 

arautsma 

drutsi 

dvutsvahi 

avutsmahi 







2 





drautsis 

drauttam 

drautta 

drutthds 

avutsatham 

druddhvam 

_^__ 






3 ^(Tcvilr^ 

gpcHH 


ET^RcTF^ 


arautsit 

drauttam 

arau tsus 

dvutta 

drutsdtdm 

dvutsata 

i 

srcsr 

SFfaT 

ERfW 



anaisam 

dnaisva 

andisma 

anesi 

anesvahi 

dnesmahi 

2 


Wil? 




anaisis 

anaistam 

dnaista 

dnesthas 

anesatham 

anedhvam 

3 


SRW 

o \ 



£RTcT 

dnaisit 

anaistam 

dnaisus 

dnesta 

anesdtam 

dnesata 


883. The omission of a in the active forms is a case of very rare oc¬ 
currence. In the older language have been noted only achdntta (RV.; written 
achdnta, by 231), abhdkta (AB.), and the augmentless taptam and papta 
(repeatedly in the Brahmanas). The middle forms with omission are in¬ 
distinguishable from the corresponding ones of the root-aorist; and whether, 
in the older language, a given form is to be assigned to the one aorist or to 
the other is a question difficult to settle. Above (834b — d) were given all 
the older forms of belongings thus questionable. 

884. Certain roots in d weaken the a in middle inflection 
to i (as also in the root-aorist: above, 834a): these are said to 
be stha , da [da ‘give’, and da ‘cut’ and ‘share’), and dha [dha 
‘put’, and dha ‘suck’); in the older language have been noted 
only adisi and adisata (from da ‘give’) and asthisata. TA. has 
agisata from Ygd ‘sing’. 

The middle inflection of the aorist of yda would be, then, 
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according to the grammarians; ddisi, adithas , ddita; adisvahi , 
adisatham , adisatam; adismahi , adid/wam , adisata . 

885. Roots ending in changeable r (so-called roots in f: 242} are said 
by the grammarians to convert this vowel to Ir in middle forms: thus, astlrsi, 
astirsthds, etc. (from y/str ): hardly any such forms, however, have been found 
in the older language (only akirsata , PB.; and, on the contrary, astrsi occurs 
once, AB.). 

880. The 5-aorist is made in the older language from some¬ 
what over a hundred roots (in RV., from about seventy; in 
AY., from about fifty, of which fifteen are additional to those 
in RV.; and the other texts add about twenty more — not count¬ 
ing in any case those of which the forms may be from the root- 
aorist). It has there certain peculiarities of stem-formation and in¬ 
flection, and also the full series of modes — of which the optative 
middle is retained also in the later language as “precative”. 

887. Irregularities of stem-formation are: 

a. The roots ftu, dhu, and nu have u instead of o in the middle: thus, 
ahusata , adhusata , anusi and anusdtdm and anusata ,\ y/dhur (or dhurv) makes 
adhursata. 

b. From ymad occurs amatsus (RV., once), with unstrengthened vowel. 

C. From y/gam occurs agasmahi , apparently for agahsmahi (compare 

maslya , below, 895). 

888. The principal peculiarity of the older language in re¬ 
gard to inflection is the frequent absence of i in the endings of 
2d and 3d sing, act., and the consequent loss of the consonant¬ 
ending, and sometimes of root-finals (150). The forms without 
i are the only ones found in RV. and K., and they outnumber 
the others in AY. and TS.; in the Brahmanas they grow rarer 
(only one, adrak , occurs in GB. and QB.; PB. has none). 

889. If the root ends in a vowel, only the consonant of the ending is 
necessarily lost: thus, aprds (for both apras-s and apras-t) from yprd: and 
in like manner alias from y/hd; — ajdis (for ajdis-t) from y/ji; and in like 
manner acdis from y/ci, and ndis (augmentless) from j/m,- — and ydus (for 
aydus-t) from y/yu. 

Bat (as in other like cases: 555) in 3d sing, the ending t is sometimes 
preserved at the expense of the tense-sign; and we have ajdit (beside ajdis 
and ajdisit ) from y/ji; and in like manner acdit , acrdit , ahdit , ndit: no ex¬ 
amples have been noted except from roots in i and l. 

890. If the root (in either its simple or strengthened form) ends in a 
consonant, the tense-sign is lost with the ending. Thus, abhdr (for abhdrs-t: 
beside abhdrsam , abhdrstdm) from ybhr; other like cases are ahdr , and (from 
roots in ar) aksdr , atsdr , asvar, hvdr. Further, drdik (585, end: far ardiks-t) 
from yric; like cases are a^vdit from y$vit, and (from roots with medial u) 
adydut from ydyut, ardut from yrudh , and mduk from )/muc. Further, 
from roots ending in the palatals and ft, aprak from yprc, asrdk from ysrj , 
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abhdk from j /bhaj, adrdk from j/drp, adhdk from y/dah; but, with a different 
change of the final, aydt from }/yaj , aprdt from y/prch , and aval from y/vah; 
and (above, 146) srds appears to stand twice in AY. for srds~t from y/srj: 
RY. has also twice ayas from Yyaj. Further, from roots ending in a nasal, 
atari from y/tan , khan from y/khan , ayan and andn from y/y/yam and nam 
(143). 

If, again, the root ends in a double consonant, the latter of the two is 
lost along with tense-sign and ending: thus, achdn (for achdnts-t; beside 
achdntta and achdntsus ) from y/chand; and other like cases are afcran, askdn , 
and asydn. 

A relic of this peculiarity of the older inflection has been preserved to 
the later language in the 2d sing, bhais , from y/bhl. 

891. Irregularities of inflection do not occur further: avesam from y/vi 
is too great an anomaly to be accepted. 

Modes of the s-aorist. 

892. The indicative forms without augment are used in a 
subjunctive sense, especially after ma prohibitive, and are not 
uncommon. Examples with accent, however, are extremely rare ; 
there has been noted only vdnsi, middle; judging from this, 
the tone would be found on the radical syllable. According 
to the Hindu grammarians, it may be laid on either root or 
ending. 

893. Proper subjunctive forms are not rare in RV., but 
are markedly less common in the later Yedic texts, and very 
seldom met with in the Brahmanas. They are regularly made 
with ^wwa-strengthening of the radical vowel, in both active and 
middle, and with accent on the root. 

The forms with primary endings are: inactive, stosdni; darsasi; nesati t 
parsati , pdsati , matsati, yosati , vaksati , saksati; dasathas , dhdsathas , pdrsathas , 
vaksathas , varsathas; pdsatas , yarhsatas , yaksatas, vaksatas; dhdsatha , nesatha , 
pdrsatha, mdtsatha; — in middle, narhsdi , mansdi; mansase; krarhsate , trdsate , 
darsate , mahsate, yaksate , rdsate , vansate, sdksate , hasate; trdsdthe (not 
trdsaithe , as we should rather expect); ndmsante, mansante: and, with the 
fuller ending in 3d sing., mdsatai. 

The forms with secondary endings are (active only): jesas, vaksas; darsat, 
nesat, pdksat, ydksat , ydsat,r vdnsat, vdksat, vpsat, satsat, chantsat , etc. 
(14 others); yaksatdm; stosdma; parsan , yarhsan, yosan, rasan , vaksan , Qesan , 
$r6san. Of these, yaksat and vaksat are found not rarely in the Brahmanas; 
any others, hardly more than sporadically. 

894. Of irregularities are to be noted the following: 

a. The forms dfksase and prksase (2d sing, mid.) lack the giuna-strength- 
ening. 

b. Jesam, stosarn , and yornm (AY. yusam , with u for o as in anusata 

Whitney, Grammar. 19 
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etc.) appear to be first persons formed nnder government of the analogy of 
the second and third — unless they are relics of a state of things anterior 
to the vrddhi- strengthening: in which case jesma is to be compared with them 
(we should expect jdisma or jesdma). 

C. From roots in a are made a few forms of problematic character: 
namely, yesam (only case in RV.), khyesam , jnesam , gesam and gesma , desma , 
sthesam and stfiesus. Their value is optative. The analogy of jesam and 
jesma suggests the possibility of their derivation from i-forms of the a-roots; 
or the sibilant might be of a precative character (thus, yd-l-s-am). That 
they are to be reckoned to the iVaorist appears highly improbable. 

d. The RY. has a few difficult first persons middle in sc, which are 
perhaps best noted here. They are: 1. from the simple root, fcrse, hise (and 
ohise ?), stuse• 2. from present-stems, arcase , rnjase , yajase , gdyise , grnise 
and punlse. They have the value of indicative present. Compare below, 897. 

895. Optative forms of this aorist are made in the middle only, and 
they have in 2d and 3d sing, always the precative s before the endings. 
Those found to occur in the older language are: dislya, dhislya, bhakslyd , 
masiya (for man sly a), mukslya , rasiya , sdkslya , strisiya; mahsisthds ,• darsista, 
bhaksista , mahsista , mrksista; bhaksimahi , dhukslmdhi, mahslmahi , vanslmdhi , 
saksimdhi; manslrata. PB. has bhuksislya , which should belong to a sw-aorist. 
The RV. form trasltham (for trdslydihdm or trdsatham) is an isolated anomaly. 

This optative makes a part of the accepted “precative” of the later 
language: see below, 921 ff. 

896. Imperative persons from this aorist are extremely rare: we find 
only the 2d sing. act. nesa and parsa (both from a-stems, and showing 
rather, therefore, a treatment of the aorist-stem a$ a root), and the 3d sing, 
mid. rdsatdm and pi. rdsantdm (of which the same may be said). 

Participles of the s- Aorist. 

897. Active participles are daksat or dhaksat , and saksat (both RV.). 

If rnjase (above, 894 d) is to be reckoned as an s-aorist form, rnjasand 
is an s-aorist participle; and of a kindred character, apparently, are ar^asdna , 
dhasana, jrayasana , dhiyasand , mandasana , yamasana , rabhasana, vrdhasand , 
sahasana , cavasana , all in RV.; with namasana , bhiyasdna , in AV. 

5. The «5-aorist. 

898. The tense-stem of this aorist adds the general 

tense-sign by help of a prefixed auxiliary vowel ^ *, 
making ' to the root, which is usually strengthened, 

and which has the augment. 

899. The rules as to the strengthening of the root are 
as follows: 
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a. A final vowel has vrddhi in the active, and guna in 

the middle: thus, and from 

pu ; .5JH 11 (Qataris, act., from |/ cT tx ; ^ifEPT ^cigayis, mid., 
from Qi- 

b. An interior vowel has guna , if capable of it, in both 

voices: thus, act. and mid., from VT^T^; 

£tylM^aroc«5 from rue; WA fa l J^avarsis from y ^rj^vrs; 

but kXsiiw^ajivis from 

c. Medial Ef a is sometimes lengthened in the active ; 
but it more usually remains unchanged in both voices. 

The roots in the older language which show the lengthening are kan , 
san , ran , stan, tans , vraj, vad, mad , car, tsar, hvar , jval, das. From svan 
and sah occur forms of both kinds. 

900. Of exceptions may be noted: ymrj has (as elsewhere: 627) vrddhi 
instead of guna: thus, amdrjisam; ystr has astaris , and ypr has agarit (also 
acarait in AV.), with guna in active. 

The root grabh or grab has (as in future etc., below, 935 d, 956) long 
i instead of i before the sibilant: thus, agrabhisma , agrahista , agrabhlsata. 
The roots in changeable r (so-called roots in f: 242), and yvr are said by 
the grammarians to do the same optionally; but no forms with long i from 
such roots are found in the older language. 

901. The endings are as in the preceding formation 

(3H us and EfcT uta in 3d pi.). But in 2d and 3d sing., 
the combination is-s and is-t are from the earliest period 
of the language contracted into and ^cT^Z. 

The 2d pi. mid. should end always in idhvam (or iddhvam, 
from is^dhvam: 232); and this is in fact the form in the only 
examples quotable from the older language, namely ajanidhvam 
and artidhvam and dindhidhvam; but the grammarians give rules 
by which the lingual dh is optional only, and that after i pre¬ 
ceded by g , r , Z, v, h. 

902. As examples of the inflection of the Z$-aorist may 

be taken the roots ‘purify’, and ^ft^budh, ‘awake’. 

Thus: 


active. 

d. 


i SWINMH 5PTTT3T3' 

dpavisam dpavisya 


p. s. 

SWINUq 5W3TV 

dpdvisma apavisi 


middle. 

d. p. 

dpavisvahi dpavismahi 

19* 
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_ *N 

apavis 

, 3Ml4trT 

o N 

dpavit 
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mm? srofawr cFTfinsq 

~S _. js _"x p *\ 

apavistam apavista dpavisthas dpavisatham dpavidhvam 

srarfsrwr twMmdiH 

apavistam apavisus apavista dpavisatdm dpavisata 


N 

dbodhisam dbodhisva 
etc. etc. 


gsfrfaar 

abodhisma dbodhisi 
etc. etc. 


iHINUKc 

dbodhisvahi abodhismahi 
etc. etc. 


903. The number of roots from which forms of this aor- 
ist have been noted in the older language is about a hundred 
and twenty (in RV., about eighty; in AY. more than thirty, of 
which a dozen are additional to those in RV.; in the other texts, 
nearly thirty more). Among these are no roots in a ; but other¬ 
wise they are of every variety of form (rarest in final i and i). 
Active and middle persons are freely made ; but very sparingly 
from the same root (only about fifteen roots have both active 
and middle forms, and of these a part only exceptionally in the 
one voice or the other). 

No rule appears to govern the choice of usage between the 
is and the ,9-aorist; and in no small number of cases (more than 
a fifth of all), the same root shows forms of both classes. 

904. Irregularities of the older language are to be noticed as follows: 

a. The contracted forms akramlm , agmbhlm , and avadhim (with aug¬ 
mentless vddhlm ) are found in 1st sing. act. 

b. For a$ant occurs in AY. dfarait ,* also (in a part of the MSS.) 
$arais for pam .* agrahdisam is found in AB. (also the monstrous form 
ajagrabhaisam: see 801 i). 

c. From yvad is found vadisma (once, AB.), with short root-vowel. AY. 
has nudisthas, without guna. 

d. The forms atdrima (RY.) and avddiran (AV.), though they lack the 
sibilant, are perhaps to be referred to this aorist. 

e. Ajayit, with short i in the ending, occurs in TS. 


Modes of the ts-aorist. 

905. As usual, augmentless indicative forms of this aorist are more 
common than proper subjunctives. Examples, of all the persons found to 
occur (and including all the accented words), are, in the active: cdnsisam , 
vddhlm; mathls, vadhls , yavls , savls; avit , jurvlt , mathit , vadhlt, ve^it; 
mardhistam, dosistam , hinsistam; avistdm , janistam, bddhistdm; Qramisma , 
vadisma; vadhista and vadhistana , mathistana , hinsista; hvdrisus, grahlsus; 
— in the middle: rddhisi; jdnisthds , marsistha$ } vyathisthds; krdmista , janista , 
pavista, prdthista , mdndista; vyaihismahi. The accent is on the root-syllable 
(tdrisus , AY. once, is probably an error). 
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906. Of subjunctive forms with primary endings occur only the 1st sing, 
act. davisdni, and the 1st pi. mid. (with unstrengthened e) yacisdmahe and 
sanisdmahe. 

Forms with secondary endings are almost limited to 2d and 3d sing. act. 
There are found: avisas, kanisas , tdrisas , raksisas, v&dhisas, vddisas , vesisas , 
Cahsisas; karisat, jambhisat, jdsisat , tdrisat , ntndisat, pdrisat, bddhisat , 
mdrdhisat , ydcisat, yodhisat , raksisat, vanisat, vyathisat , cahsisat , sanisat , 
sdvisat. They are made, it will be noticed, with entire regularity, by adding 
a to the tense-stem in is before the endings. The only other persons found 
to occur are the 3d pi. act. sanisan and mid. sdnisanta , which are also 
regular. Bhavisat (AB. once) is a solitary example of a form with double 
mode*-sign. The radical syllable always has the accent, and its vowel usually 
accords with that of the indicative: but we have san - in the subjunctive 
against asdnisam (as to cay - and ran-, see below, 908). 

907. The middle optative of this aorist also forms a part of the ac¬ 
cepted “precative” of the later language. It is very rare at all periods, being 
made in RV. from only five roots, and in AY. from two of the same and 
from three additional ones (six of the eight have other is-forms); and the 
remaining texts add, so far as noticed, only four other roots. All the forms 
found to occur are as follows : janisiya , indhisiya , edhisiya, rucisiya and 
rocisiya, gmisiya; modisisthas; janisista, vanisista; sahisivahi- edhisimdhi , 
janisimahi, tdrisimahi, mandmmahi , vandisimahf , vardhisimdhi , sahisimahi 
and sahisimahi. The accent is on the ending, and this would lead us to 
expect a weak form of root throughout; but the usage in this respect appears 
to be various, and. the cases are too few to allow of setting up any rule. 

908. Of imperative forms, we have from yav a series: namely, aviddhl , 
avistu , avistdm , amid (if this, as seems probable, stands anomalously for 
avista) and avistana: two of these are of unmistakably imperative form. 
Other forms occur only in 2d du. and 2d pi., and are accordingly such as 
might also be subjunctives used imperatively (which is further made probable 
for two of them by their accentuation on the root-syllable): they are kram - 
istam , gamistam, cayistam (against acayisam ), taristam , yodhistam, vadhistam, 
cnathistam; rdnistana (against ardnisus ), gnathistana. 

909. No words having a participial ending after is are found 
anywhere to occur. 

910. This is the only aorist of which forms are made in 
the secondary and denominative conjugations : see below, chap. 
XIV. (1019, 1035, 1048, 1068). 

6. The sis- aorist. 

911. According to the grammarians, this aorist is made 
from roots in ETT a (including FT mi ‘establish’, FT mi ‘ di¬ 
minish’, and ^TT li ‘cling’, which substitute forms in a\ and 
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from and jz^ram, and is used only in the 

active; the corresponding middle being of the 5 -form (4). 
Its inflection is precisely like that of the «5-aorist; it is un¬ 
necessary, then, to give more than its first persons, which 
we may form from the roots U7 ya , ‘go’, and ^ nam, ‘bend 5 . 
Thus: 


s. d. p. 

dydsisam dyasisva dyasisma 
etc. etc. etc. 


s. d. p. 

chwu sFimar 

anamsisam dnamsisva anamsisma 
etc. * etc. etc. 


912. The m-aorist is properly only a sub-form of the is-aorist, having 
the tense-sign and endings of the latter added to a form of root increased 

by an added s. It is of extreme rarity in the older language, being made 

in RV. only from the roots ga and ya , and in AV. only from ha , and probably 
from pyd and van (see below, 914): the remaining texts add jnd (TB.) and 
dhd (QB.); the forms adrdslt (K.) and ahvasit (GB.) might be either from 
this or from the s-aorist. 

The participle hasamdna and causative hdsayanti (RV.) show that has 

had assumed, even at a very early period, the value of a secondary root 

beside ha for other forms than the aorist. 


913. The whole series of quotable indicative forms is as follows: 
ayasisam, adhdsisam; agdsls ,* agdslt , aydslt (and adrdslt and ahvasit?); 
aydsistdm; ajnasisma; ajnasista , aydsista; agdsisus , aydsisus (aksisus is 
from yaks). 

Forms without augment are these: hdsisam; hdsls; hdslt, ydslt; hdsistam ; 
hdsistdm; hdsista; hdsisus , gdsisus. The accent would doubtless be upon 
the root-syllable. 

914. Of proper subjunctives are found two, gdsisat and ydsisat (both RV.). 

Optatives are not less rare: namely, ydsislsthds and pydsislmahi (for 

which the AV. manuscripts read pydsislmahi , altered in the edition to pydyis -); 
and doubtless vansislya (AV., twice) is to be corrected to vahsislya , and 
belongs here. 

The accent of ydsistam (like avistam, 908j shows it to be a true im¬ 
perative form; and ydslsta (RV., once) is doubtless the same, with anomalous 
l for i. 

915. Middle forms of this aorist, it will be noticed, occur from the 
optative only; but, considering the great rarity of the whole formation, we 
are hardly justified in concluding that in the ancient language the middle 
persons in -sisi, -sisthas, etc., were not allowable, like those in -isi, -isthds , 
and the others of the is-aorist. 


7. The 5«-aorist. 

916. In the later language, the roots allowed to form 
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this aorist end in or eg h — all of them sounds 

which in combination with the tense-sign make 51 fo/ and 
they have ^ i, 3 w, or ft r as radical vowel. 

They are: dip, ri p, Zip, vi$ , fciip, fcmp, rwp, mrp, spr$ ; Zria, dvis, clis, 
vis , fcrs; dih, mih, lih , gru/i, du/i, ruft, Zi7&, urii, sir/* (Kielhorn). Some of 
them may, or with certain meanings must, take aorists of other forms. And a 
few are allowed to drop both tense-sign and union-vowel a in certain persons 
of the middle: that is, they may make instead forms of the root-aorist (1). 

917. As the tense-stem ends in Ef a, the inflection is 
in the main like that of an imperfect of the second general 
conjugation. But (according to the grammarians: the forms 
unfortunately have not been found in the older language) 
the 1st sing. mid. ends in ^ i instead of ^ e , and the 2d 
and 3d du. mid. in k\\£U^atham and 5HHIH aflwra, as in imper¬ 
fects of the other conjugation. Both active and middle in¬ 
flection is admitted. The root is throughout unstrength¬ 
ened. 


918. As example of inflection we may take the root 


‘point out’. Thus: 

active. 

s. d. p. 

1 yp^ 

ddiksam ddiksava ddiksama 

2 yp^rl 

ddiksas ddiksatam ddiksata 

3 y%TrTFT^ 

adiksat ddiksatam ddiksan 


middle. 

s. d. p. 

yp[7y yuyrqT% 

ddiksi ddiksavahi ddiksamahi 

ypviiyi^ y%r^ 

ddiksathas ddiksatham ddiksadhvam 

yr^cT y^eiy^ yT^yy 

ddiksata ddiksatam ddiksanta 


919. In the earlier language, the forms of the sa-aorist are hardly more 
than sporadic, and are with much probability to be regarded as transfers of 
the s-aorist to an inflection after the manner of an a-stem. They are made 
in RV. from eight roots; in, AY., from two of these and from two others; 
and the remaining texts add six more, making sixteen in all. As later, 
all have i or u or r as root-vowel, and a Anal consonant which combines 
with s to ks; but there are in the list also two ending in j (unless the forms 
ascribed to mrj and vrj be forced under mrp and vrh). All the examples 
noted are given below. 


920. In the indicative, we find, in the active: avrksam; adruksas , 
aruksas , asprksas ; adiksat , amiksat , aviksat , dkruksat , aghuksat , aduksat and 
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adhuksat , aruksat, akrksat, dmrksat , dsprksat; aghuksatdm; aruksdma , amr- 
ksdma , avrksama; adhuksan , apiksan (}/pis), aruksan ,• — in the middle, only 
akrksathas (ykrs), ddhuksata, and amrksanta. 

Forms without augment (no true subjunctives occur) are, in the active: 
drksam , mrksam; duksas , ruksas , mrksas; dviksat; mrksata; dhuksdn and 
duksdn ,• — in the middle, dviksata , duksata and dhuksata , dhuksdnta. 

There are no optative forms. 

Imperative are: in the active, mrksatam; in the middle, dhuksasva. 

The few accented forms without augment which occur have the tone on 
the tense-sign sd, in analogy with the a-aorist (2) and the imperfect of the 
d-class (VII.): a single exception is dhtiksata, which probably needs emend¬ 
ation to dhuksata. 

The aspiratipn of initial d and g, after loss of the aspirated quality of 
the root-final (155), is seen in forms from the roots duh and guh, but not 
from druh (only a single case, AB.)j RV., however, has also aduksat and 
duksas , duksdn , duksata. 

Precative. 

921. As the so-called precative is allowed by the gram¬ 
marians to be made in the later language from every root, and 
in an independent way, without reference to the mode of form¬ 
ation of the aorist from the same root,, it is desirable to put 
together here a brief statement of the rules given for it. 

> 922. The precative active is made^ by addingjSthe active 
precative endings (above, 568) directly to the root. But: 

a. Of final root-vowels (as before the passive-sign yd : 770), 
i and u are lengthened; r is usually changed to ri, but to ir 
and ur in those roots which elsewhere show ir and ur forms 
(so-called f-roots: 242), and to ar in r and smr; d is changed 
to e in the roots da, dha , sthd , pa ^rink’, ga ‘sing’, and a few 
others, in part optionally. 

b. The root in general assumes its weakest form : a penulti¬ 
mate nasal is lost,, as in badhyasam from y bandh; the roots 
which are abbreviated in the weak persons of the perfect (794) 
have the same abbreviation here, as in ucyasam , ijydsam , vidhya- 
sam, supyasam , grhyasam; y gas forms cisyasam (compare 639, 
854): and so on. 

In the older language also, as has been seen above (838), precative 
optative forms are made in the active only for the root-aorist, and in a 
manner accordant with that here described. 

> 923. The precative middle is made by adding the middle 
precative endings (above, 568) to the root increased by 
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or — that is, to the tense-stem of an s-aorist or of 

an «5-aorist (hut without augment). 

The root is strengthened according to the rules that 
apply in forming the middle-stem of the s and of the ts- 
aorists respectively: in general, namely, a final vowel is 
gunated in both formations; but a medial vowel, only be¬ 
fore 

Other minor rules it is unnecessary to repeat here. 

In the older language, as has been pointed out in detail above, prec¬ 
ative optative forms of the middle voice are oftenest made from the s-aorist 
(895) and the is-aorist (907); but also from the root-aorist (838), the a - 
aorist (850), the reduplicated aorist (870), and the sis-aorist (914); and 
even from the perfect (812 b). 

924. As example of inflection, we may take the root 
‘be’, which is said (no middle aorist or precative is 

made from it in the older language) to form its middle on 
the is- stem. Thus: 

active. 

s. d. p. s. 

1 H7TTTTJT HOTFT nOTFI HFITtTT 

bhuyasam bhuyasva bhuyasma bhavisiya 

2 HU IT HubrHH HU HmmI^ IT hIuuIuITBH HNUlbH 

bhuyas bhuyastam bhuyasta bhavisisthas bhavisiyastham bhavisidhvdm 

3 >T7TTrT HUFcTR tfW'TFcTFT 

C\_ C\_ f JS ^ . r _ ^ v N 

bhuyat bhuyastam bhuyasus bhavisistd bhavmyastam bhavislrdn 

According to the grammarians, the dental or lingual character of the 
initial of the middle ending dhvam depends upon how the aorist tense-sign 
is preceded: in the s-form, it is dhvam if the si is preceded by any other 
vowel than a or d; in the i$-form, it may be optionally dhvam if the is is 
preceded by y , r, Z, v , or h. This seems wholly irrational: the true question 
is, whether the precative s is to be regarded as really present in 2d pi. mid., 
as in all other 2d persons of both voices : if so — which is altogether prob¬ 
able, but in the absence of quotable forms from the older language cannot 
be pronounced certain .— the ending is necessarily and always dhvam. 

925. The precative is a form of rare occurrence in the 
classical language. In each of the texts already more than once 
referred to (Manu, Nala, Bhagavad-GIta, Qakuntala, Hitopadeca) 


middle. 

d. P . 

bhaviswahi bhavisimdhi 
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it occurs once and no more. Its value, as already stated (573), 
is purely optative: thus, sarvarastresv idam vaco bruyasta (Nala), 
‘[I beg that you] speak these words in all kingdoms’. 

Uses of the Aorist. 

920. The uses of the aorist mode-forms (as has been 
already pointed out: 582) appear to accord in general with those 
of the mode-forms of the present-system. The predilection of 
the earlier language, continued sparingly in the later, for the 
augmentless forms in prohibitive expression after ma was suffi¬ 
ciently stated and illustrated above (579). 

The tense-value of the aorist indicative has also been more than once 
referred to, and calls only for somewhat more of detail and for illustra¬ 
tion here. 

927. The aorist of the later language is simply a pret¬ 
erit, equivalent to the imperfect and perfect, and frequently 
coordinated with them. 

Thus, tatah sa gardabham lagudena tddaydmdsa; tend 3 sdu pancatvam 
agamat (H.), ‘thereupon he beat the donkey with a stick; and hereof the 
latter died’; tatah sd vidarbhdn agamat punah ,* tdm tu bandhujanah sama- 
pujayat (MBh.), ‘thereupon she went back to Yidarbha; and her kindred paid 
her reverence’; pntimdn abhut: uvdca cai J nam (MBh.), ‘he was filled with 
affection, and said to him’. 

928. The aorist of the older language has the value of a 
proper “perfect”: that is, it signifies something past which is 
viewed as completed with reference to the present; and it requires 
accordingly to be rendered by our tense made with the auxiliary 
have. In general, it indicates what has just taken place ; and 
oftenest something which the speaker has experienced. 

Examples from the Veda are: pari ’ me gam anesata pdry agntm ahrsata, 
devesv akrata cravdh ka iman a dadharsati (RV.), ‘these here have led about 
a cow, they have carried around the fire, they have done honor to the gods 
— who shall venture anything against them?’ ydm dfchama manasd sb ‘ ydm 
a J gdt (RV.), ‘he whom we (formerly, impf.) sought with our mind has (now, 
aor.) come’; yene J ndro havisd krtvy abhavad dyumny httamah , idam tad akri 
devd asapatndh kild ’ bhuvam (RV.), ‘that libation by which Indra, making it, 
became (impf.) of highest glory, I have now made, ye gods; I have become 
free from enemies’. 

Examples from the Brahmana language are: sd ha J smih jy6g uvdsa ... 
tdto ha gandharvah sam udire: jydg va iydm urvafi manusyesv avdtsit (QB-)> 
‘she lived with him a long time. Then the Gandharvas said to one another, 
“this Urva^i, forsooth, hath dwelt a long time among mortals’”; tasya ha 
dantah pedire: tarn ho 3 vdca: apatsata vd asya dantdh (AB.), ‘his teeth fell 
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out. He said to him: “his teeth truly have fallen out”’; indrasya vrtram 
jaghndsa indriyam viryhm prthivlm dnu vy krchat tad dshadhayo virddho 
‘bhavan sd prajapatim upd ’dhdvad vrtram me jaghndsa indriyam viryam 
prthivim dnu vy drat tad dshadhayo virudho L bhuvann iti (TS.), ‘of Indra, 
when he had slain Vritra, the force and might went away into the earth, 
and became the herbs and plants: he ran to Prajapati, saying: “my force 
and might, after slaying Vritra, have gone away into the earth, and have 
become the herbs and plants’”; svayam enam abhyudetya bruydd vratya kvd 
’vatslh (AY., in prose passage), ‘going up to him in person, let him say: 
“Vratya, where hast thou abode”?’ ydd idanlm dvdu vivddamandv eydtdm ahdm 
adar^am ahdm a^rdusam iti yd evd bruydd ahdm adarpam Hi tasmd evd 
Qrdddadhydma (£B.), ‘if now two should come disputing with one another, 
[the one] saying “I have seen”, [the other] “I have heard”, we should believe 
the one who said “I have seen’”. 

929. This distinction of the aorist from the imperfect and perfect as 
tenses of narration is very common in the Brahmanas, and is closely observed: 
neglect of it is very rare, and is to be regarded as either due to corruption 
of text or indicative of a late origin. 

In the Yedic hymns, the same distinction is prevalent, but is both less 
clear and less strictly maintained: many passages would admit an inter¬ 
pretation implying either sense; and evident aorist-forms (especially of the 
simple aorist: Delbruck) are sometimes used narratively, while imperfect- 
forms are also occasionally employed in the aorist sense. 

930. The boundary between that which has just been and that which 
now is is occasionally overstepped, and the aorist becomes nearly the equiv¬ 
alent of a present. Not very rarely, in the Yeda, it is convenient to render 
the former as if it were the latter; and in the Brahmana the same is true 
especially of the aorist akar. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE FUTURE-SYSTEMS. 

931. The verb has two futures, of very different age 
and character. The one has for tense-sign a sibilant follow¬ 
ed by TJ ya , and is an inheritance from the time of Indo- 
European unity. The other is a periphrastic formation, made 
by appending an auxiliary verb to a derivative noun of 
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agency, and it is a recent addition to the verb-system; its 
beginnings only are met with in the earliest language. The 
former may be called the 5-future (or the old future, or 
simply the future); the latter may be distinguished as the 
periphrastic future. 

I. The 5-future. 

932. The tense-sign of this future is the syllable HT 

sya , added to the root either directly or by an auxiliary 
vowel ^ i (in the latter case becoming i§yd). The root 
has the ^wwa-strengthening. Thus, from y%\ da is formed 
the future tense-stem 3THT dasya; from y ^ i, the stem ^&ET 
esya; from duh 1 the stem ETHfET dhoksyd; from y^bhu, 

the stem bhavisyd; from ywiycdh, the stem 

ardhisya; and so on. 

But from yjiv the stem is jivisya , from y uks it is aksisya , 
and so on (240). 

933. This tense-stem is then inflected precisely like a 

present-stem ending in ^ a (second general conjugation). 
We may take models of inflection the future of ]/’3T da , 
‘give’, and that of hr , ‘make’. Thus: 


s. 

.r* 

active. 

d. 

P- 

s. 

-x 

middle. 

d. 

“X 

P* 

—x 

5JHJTFT 


H>l 




dasyami 

da&yUvas 

dasyhmas 

dasye 

dasyavahe 

ddsyhmahe 

-X 






zwm 

dasydsi 

r*- 

ddsyat/ias 

dasyatha 

dasydse 

-x 

dasytthe 

ddsyadhve 

-X 

^THTTcT 






dasydti 

ddsydtas 

ddsydnti 

dasyate 

p “X 

dasyete 

dasydnte 

rs *x 


karisyhmi karisyhvas karisyhmas karisye karisyavahe karisyamahe 


etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

934. With regard to the use or non-use of the auxiliary 
vowel i before the sibilant, there is a degree of general accord¬ 
ance between this tense and the other future and the desidera- 
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tive ; but it is by no means absolute, nor are any definite rules 
to be laid down with regard to it (and so much the less, because 
of the infrequency of the two latter formations in actual use): 
between this and the aorist ($-aorist on the one side, or /s-aorist 
on the other), any correspondence is still less traceable. Prac¬ 
tically, it is necessary to learn, as a matter of usage, how any 
given root makes these various parts of its conjugational system. 

935. Below is added a statement of the usage, as regards the auxiliary 
vowel, of the roots observed to form the s-future in the older language (more 
than a hundred and fifty: the collection is believed to be tolerably complete) 

— for the most part, in the form of a specification of the roots which add 
the tense-sign directly to the root; in brackets are further mentioned the 
other roots which according to the grammarians also refuse the auxiliary 
vowel. 

a. Of roots ending in vowels, the great majority (excepting those in r) 
take no i. Thus, all in a (numerous, and unnecessary to specify); all in i 

— i, ksi, ci } ji — except pri [and pm]; all in I — Ze/i, m, bhi, ml, vli — 
except p? [and d«]; all in u — cyu, dru, plu , pru, dru — except su ‘press’, 
and stu , which follow either method, as stosydmi and stavisydmi [and except 
ksu, ksnuj nu, yu , ru, snu]. But all in r (numerous, and unnecessary to 
specify) take i [and those in changeable r, or so-called f-roots (242, are 
said to take either i or i; no i-forms, however, are found in the older 
language]; and likewise those in u — namely bhu, dhu . 

b. Of roots ending in mutes, two thirds add sya directly. Thus, of 
roots in Ze, paZe; — in c (all but ydc: namely), mac, ric , vac, urapc, sic 
[and pac, vie ]; — in ch, prach (only case); — in j (all but vraj: namely), 
bhaj, majj (manksya), mrj (mdrksya), yaj , yuj , vrj, srj [also tyaj , bhrajj , 
bhanj, ranj, sanj, svanj , nij , vij, ruj, bhuj ]; in J, krt and vrt [ krt , ert , nrt 
optionally]; — in d, ad , pad , pad, sad, sfcand, syand, c?iid, 6/dd, vid ‘find’, 
nud [also had , khid , suid, Zcsad, tad , and chrd and trd optionally]: only 
observed exceptions, vad, and vid ‘know’; — in d/i, bandh } radh , budh , 
yudh , rudh [also vyadh , sddh, sidh , krudh , ksudh , pad^, vrdh ]: only observed 
exceptions, rdh and grdh ,* — in n, tan and man (but man forms sometimes 
manisya)\ — in p, tap, vap, dp, pup, drp, srp, kip [also pap, fcsip, tip, 
tup]: svap forms both svapsya and svapisya; — in 6/i, yabh and labh [also 
rabh ]: no exceptions observed; — in m, nam, pam, ram: kram follows 
either method. 

c. Of roots ending in semivowels, all (they are very few) take the 
auxiliary i. The roots vd or vi (“ve”) ‘weave’ and hvd or hu (“hve”) ‘call’ 
take the forms vay and hvay , as before the a of their present-stem : thus, 
vayisya , hvayisya. 

d. Of roots ending in spirants, the minority (about a third) are without 
the auxiliary vowel. They are: roots in p, vip, drp (draksya), mr$ (mraksya) 
[also danp, dip, rip, Zip, Zerup, rup, spr p]; — in $, pis, krs (kraksya) [also 
tvis , dvis, pis, vis, pZis, tus , dus, pus, pus]; — in s, uas ‘dwell’ ( vatsya: 
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167) [also ghas ]; — in h, dah , vah , mih , du/i, ruh [also nah , difi, Ji/i] : 
exceptions are grah (grahlsya) and muh. 

In the older language, a decided, though not a large, majority of simple 
roots add the sya without auxiliary i; in the classical Sanskrit, doubtless the 
contrary is the case, as i is generally taken by any root of late origin and 
derivative character — as it is also uniformly in secondary conjugation 
(Chap. XIV.). 

936. As the root is strengthened in forming the stem of 
this future,' so, of a root that has a strong and a weak form, 
the strong form is used: thus, from ]/ nag or nang is made 
nanksya; from y sras or srans , srahsisya, and the like. 

Special irregularities in forming stems from certain roots have been 
noted in connection with those roots above (see majj , mrj , vay and hvay , 
grah). 

The QB. has once the monstrous form acnuvisyamahe , made upon the 
present-stem a$nu (cl. IV.) of }/<zp. 

937. This future is comparatively rare in the oldest language — in 
part, apparently, because the uses of a future are to a large extent answered 
by subjunctive forms — but becomes more and more common later. Thus, 
the RV. has only seventeen occurrences of personal forms, from nine different 
roots (with participles from six additional roots); the AV. has fifty occurrences, 
from twenty-five roots (with participles from seven more); the TS. has oc¬ 
currences (personal forms and participles together) from over sixty roots; and 
(as has been noticed above) forms frem more than a hundred and fifty roots 
are quotable from the older texts. 

Modes of the 5 -future. 

938. Mode-forms of the future occur only sporadically. The sole Vedic 
example is karisyas, 2d sing. subj. act. (in RV., once or twice); GB. has 
esydmahdi , tahsydmahdi , sthdsydmahdi , all 1st pi. subj. mid.; and bhavi- 
syadhvam , vetsyadhvam , savisyadhvam , 2d pi. impv. mid., are quoted (Bopp) 
from MBh. 


Participles of the 5-future. 

939. Participles are made from the future-stem pre¬ 
cisely as from a present-stem in £1 a: namely, by adding 
in the active the ending in the middle the ending JTPT 

mana; the accent remains upon the stem. Thus, from the 
verbs instanced above, dasydnt and ^THPTR dasya - 

mdna, JGflffiJcarisyant and karisyamdna. 

According to the grammarians, the feminine of the active participle is 
made either in anti or in "aii; but only the former has been noted as occur- 
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ring in the older language, and the latter, if met with at all, is very rare: 
see above, 449. 

In RV. occurs once susyanti , from j/su, with anomalous accentuation. 


Preterit of the s-future: Conditional. 


940. From the future-stem is made an augment-preterit, 
by prefixing the augment and adding the secondary endings, 
in precisely the same manner as an imperfect from a pres¬ 
ent-stem in a. This preterit is called the conditional. 

It stands related to the future, in form and meaning, as the French 
conditional aurais to the future aurai , or as the English would have to will 
have — nearly as the German wurde haben to werde haben. 


Thus, from the roots already instanced: 

active. middle, 

s. d. p. s. d. 


ddasyam dddsyava ddasydma ddasye 


ddasyavahi adasyamahi 


dddsyas ddasyatam ddasyata dddsyathds dddsyet/idm adasyadhvam 


dddsyat ddasyatam dddsyan ddasyata dddsyetdm adasyanta 



akarisyam dkarisyava akarisyama akarisye dkarisyavahi dkansyamahi 


etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 


941. The conditional is the rarest of all the forms of the Sanskrit verb. 
The RV. has but a single example, dbharisyat , ‘was going to carry off, and 
none of the Yedic texts furnishes another. In the Brahmanas it is hardly 
more common (fifteen occurrences, of which several are in repetitions of the 
same passage) — except in QB., where it is met with more than fifty times. 
Nor does it, like the future, become more frequent later: not an example 
occurs in Nala, Bhagavad-Gita, or Hitopade^a; only one in Manu; and two 
in Qakuntala. 


II. The Periphrastic Future. 

942. This formation contains only a single indicative 
tense, active and middle, without modes, or participle, or 
preterit. 

Its consists in a derivative nomen agentis , having the 
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value of a future active participle, and used, either with 
or without an accompanying auxiliary, in the office of a 
verbal tense with future meaning. 

943. The noun is formed by the suffix cT tr (or 

tar)\ and this (as in its other than verbal uses: see chap. 
XVII.) is added to the root either directly or with a preced¬ 
ing auxiliary ^owel ^ i, the root itself being strengthened 
by guna , hut the accent resting on the suffix: thus, ^TcT 
datf from ]/^T da; kartr from kr; bhavitf 

from i/H bhu. 

r c\ 

As regards the presence or absence of the vowel i, the usage is said by 
the grammarians to be generally the same as in the s-future from the same 
root (above, 935). The most important exception is that the roots in r take 
no i: thus, kartr (against karisya .); roots hart and gam show the same dif¬ 
ference ; while vrt , vrdh , and syand have i here, though not in the s-future. 
The few forms which occur in the older language agree with these statements. 

944. In the third persons of both voices, the nom. 

masc. of the noun, in the three numbers respectively (373), 
is used without auxiliary: thus, Hf^RTT bhavita , ‘he or she or 
it will be 5 ; bhamtarau , ‘both will be 5 ; 

vitaras , ‘they will be 5 . In the other persons, the first and 
second persons present of ‘he 5 (636) are used as 

auxiliary; and they are combined, in all numbers, with the 
singular nom. masc. of the noun. As an independent verb, 
has no middle forms; but for this auxiliary use middle 
persons have been made by analogy, he being used in 
1st sing. 

Thus, from y^T da , ‘give 5 : 

active. 

s. d. p. s. 

1 dHlfcl ^tcTlFTH ^TrTI% 

datksmi ddthsvas dathsmas datahe 

2 STrnfH did Id 

ddttisi datksthas datkstha ddtkse 

3 <yiHT <yicfl(i <ylcTI 

datk datkrau daturas data 


middle. 

d. 

P- 

*N 

dJdlFd^ 

datksvahe 

-N 

datasmalie 

— N 

ddthsatke 

^JrTT^J 

ddtkd/we 

4ldl(l 

dathrau 

W!, 

da tar as 


» 
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Very rarely, other persons than the third are used without the auxiliary 
verb: thus, aharh drastd , ‘I shall see’ (MBh.); tvarn bhavitd (MBh. Megh.), 
‘thou shalt be’; and examples are not unknown of the auxiliary in the 3d 
person: thus, vakta J sti (MBh.), ‘he will speak’; and of the use in dual and 
plural of the proper number-form with the auxiliary: thus, kartdrdu svah 
(MBh.), ‘we two shall do’. 

945. The accent in these combinations, as in all the or¬ 
dinary cases of collocation of a verb with a preceding predicate 
noun or adjective (592), is on the noun itself; and, unlike all 
the true verbal forms, the combination retains its accent every¬ 
where even in an independent clause: thus, tdrhi vh atinastrS 
bhavitasmi (QB.), ‘then I shall be out of danger’ (where bhavisydmi 
if used, would be accentless). Whether in a dependent clause 
the auxiliary verb would take an accent (595), and whether, if 
so, at the expense of the accent of the noun (as in the case of 
a preposition compounded with a verb-form: 1083), we are 

without the means of determining. 

940. In the Veda, the nomina agentis in tr or tar , like various other 
derivative nouns (271), but with especial frequency, are used in participial 
construction, governing the accusative if they come from roots whose verbal 
forms do so. Often, also, they are used predicatively, with or without ac¬ 
companying copula; yet without any implication of time; they are not the 
beginnings, but only the forerunners, of a new tense-formation. The tense- 
use begins, but rather sparingly, in the Brahmanas (from which over thirty 

occurrences are quotable), and grows more common later, though the peri¬ 

phrastic future is nowhere so frequent as the s-future. 

947. Middle forms are extremely few in the older language. TS. has 
once prayoktdse, which seems to be 1st sing, (the usual ending c added to 

the abbreviated root’s); but TA. (i. 11) has once the later form yastdhe; 

Cayitdse in £B. is clearly 2d sing.; TB. has once yastdsmahe , 1st pi. 

Uses of the Futures and Conditional. 

948. As the 5-future is the commoner, so also it is the 
one more indefinitely used. It expresses in general what is go¬ 
ing to take place at some time to come — but often, as in 
other languages, adding on the one hand an implication of will 
or intention, or on the other hand that of promise or threat¬ 
ening. # 

A few examples are: varsisyaty disdmah parjdnyo vfstimdn bhavisyati 
(QB.), c it is going to rain; Paijanya is going to be rich in rain this year’; 
yds tan nd veda kim red karisyati (RV.), ‘whoever does not know that, what 
will he do with verse?’ d vat vaydm agni dhdsydmaha dtha yuydrh kirn 
karisyatha (QB.), ‘we are going to build the two fires; then what will you 
do?’ tarn tndro ‘bhyddudrava hanisydn (£B.), ‘him Indra ran at, intending 
to slay’; yddy evd karisyatha sdkdm devafr yajnfydso bhavisyatha (RV.), ‘if 
Whitney, Grammar. 20 
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ye will do thus, ye shall be worthy of the sacrifice along with the gods’; 
ddntas te Qatsyanti (AY.), ‘thy teeth will fall out’; na marisyasi md bibheh 
(AY.), ‘thou shalt not die; be not afraid’; bruhi kva ydsyasi (MBh.), ‘tell us; 
where are you going to go?’ yadi mam pratyakhyasyasi visam asthasye (MBh.), 
‘if you shall reject me, I will resort to poison’. As in other languages, the 
tense is also sometimes used for the expression of a conjecture: thus: ko 
‘yarn devo gandharvo vd bhavisyati (MBh.), ‘who is this? he is doubtless a 
god, or a Gandharva’. 

949. The periphrastic future is defined by the grammarians 
as expressing something to be done at a definite time to come. 
And this, though but faintly traceable in later use, is a distinct 
characteristic of the formation in the language where it first 
makes its appearance (Delbruck). It is especially often used 
along with gvds, ‘tomorrow’. 

A few examples are: yataran vd ime Qvah kamitaras te jetaras (K.), 
‘whichever of the two parties these shall choose tomorrow, they will conquer’; 
pratar yastasmahe (TB.), ‘we shall sacrifice tomorrow morning’; ityahe vah 
paktdsmi (QB.), ‘on such and such a day I will cook for you’; tan ma ekarh 
rdtrim ante Qayitdse jatd u te ‘yam tdrhi putr6 bhavitd (QB.), ‘then you shall 
lie with me one night, and at that time this son of yours will be born’. 
In other cases, this definiteness of time is wanting, but an emphasis, as of 
special certainty, seems perhaps to belong to the form; thus, bibhrhf ma 
parayisydmi tve J ti: kasman ma parayisyast ’ty aughd imah sdrvah prajd 
nirvodhd , tdtas tva parayitdsmT J ti (QB.), ‘support me and I will save you, 
said it. From what will you save me? said he. A flood is going to carry 
off all these creatures; from that I will save you, said it’; paridevayam cakrire 
mahac chokabhayam praptasmas (GB.), ‘they set up a lamentation: “we are 
going to meet with great pain and dread”’; yaje ‘yaksi yastahe ca (TA.), 
‘I sacrifice, I have sacrificed, and I shall sacrifice’. In yet other cases, in 
the older language even, and yet more in the later, this future appears to 
be equivalent to the other: thus, prajayam enam vijnatdsmo yadi vidvan vd 
juhoty avidvan vd (AB.), ‘we shall know him in his children whether he is 
one that sacrifices with knowledge or without knowledge’; vaktasmo vd idarh 
devebhyah (AB.), ‘we shall tell this to the gods’; yadi svartho mama ’pi 
bhavita tata evam svartham karisyami (MBh.), ‘if later my own affair shall 
come up, then I will attend to my own affair’; katharin tu bhavitasy eka iti 
tvam nrpa Qocimi (MBh.), ‘but how will you get along alone? that, 0 king, 
is the cause of my grief about you’. 

950, The conditional would seem to be most originally and 
properly used to signify that something ‘was going to’ be done. 
And this value it has in its only Vedic ocurrence, and occasion¬ 
ally elsewhere. But usually it has the sense ordinarily called 
“conditional”; and in the great majority of its occurrences it is 
found (like the subjunctive and the optative, when used with 
the same value) in both clauses of a conditional sentence. 
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Thus, y6 vrtraya sinam dtra ’bharisyat prd tarn jdnitri vidusa uvdca 
(RV.), ‘him, who was going here to carry off Vritra’s wealth, his mother pro¬ 
claimed to the knowing one’; catayum gam akarisyam (AB.), ‘I was going to 
make (should have made) the cow live a hundred years’ (in other versions 
of the same story is added the other clause, in which the conditional has a 
value more removed from its original: thus, in GB., ‘if you, villain, had not 
stopped [prdgrahlsyah] my mouth’); tdta evd J sya bhaydm 'ydya kasmdd 
dhy dbhesyad dvitiydd vaf bhaydm bhavati (<JB.), ‘thereupon his fear departed; 
for of whom was he to be afraid? occasion of fear arises from a second 
person’; titpapata cirarh tan mene yad vasah paryddhasyata (QB.), ‘he leaped 
up; he thought it long that he should put on a garment’; sd tdd evd nd 
J vindat prajdpatir ydtrd ’hosyat (MS.), ‘Prajapati, verily, did not then find 
where he was to (should) sacrifice’; evarh cen nd J vaksyo murdhd te vyapatisyat 
(GB.), ‘if you should not speak thus, your head would fly off’; sd ydd dhdi 
1 tavad evd 'bhavisyad yavatyo hai 'va *gre prajah srstds tavatyo hdi ’vd 
’bhavisyan nd prd ’janisyanta (QB.), ‘if he had been only so much, there 
would have been only so many living creatures as were created at first; they 
would have had no progeny’; kirn vd 'bhavisyad arunas tamasdm vibhettd 
tarn cet sahasrakirano dhuri nd 'karisyat (Qak.), ‘would the Dawn, forsooth, 
be the scatterer of the darkness, if the thousand-rayed one did not set her 
on the front of his chariot?’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


VERBAL ADJECTIVES AND NOUNS: PARTICIPLES, 
INFINITIVES, GERUNDS. 

951. Those verbal adjectives, or participles, which are 
made from tense-stems, and so constitute a part of the various 
tense-systems, have been already treated. It remains to describe 
certain others, which, being made directly from the root itself, 
belong to the verbal system as a whole, and not to any partic¬ 
ular part of it. 

The infinitive (with a few sporadic exceptions in the older 
language) also comes in all cases from the root directly, and 
not from any of the derived tense-stems. 

The same is true of the so-called gerunds, or indeclinable 
participles. 


. Passive Participle in td or nd. 

952. By the accented suffix rT td — or, in a compar¬ 
atively small number of verbs, ^ nd — is formed a verbal 

20 * 
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adjective which, when coming from transitive verbs, quali¬ 
fies anything as having endured the action expressed by 
the verb: thus, ^x\ dattd , ‘given’; 3WT uktd , ‘spoken’. Hence 
it is usually called the passive participle; or, to distinguish 
it from the participle belonging to the passive present-sys¬ 
tem (771), the past passive participle. 

When made from an intransitive or neuter verb, the 
same participle, as in other languages, has no passive but 
only an indefinite past sense: thus, JH gata , ‘gone’; 
bhutdj ‘been’; ^Sciri patita , ‘fallen’. 

953. In general, this participle is made by adding rf 
ta to the bare verbal root, with observation of the ordinary 
rules of euphonic combination. 

Some roots, however, require the prefixion of the auxiliary 
vowel i to the suffix. For these, and for the verbs that add 
nd instead of td, see below, 956, 957. 

As to the accent when the root is preceded by a preposi¬ 
tion, see 1085 a. 

954. The root before cT ta has usually its weakest form, 
if there is anywhere in the verbal system a distinction of 
weak and strong forms. Thus: 

a. A penultimate nasal is dropped: e. g. aktd from y anj, 
baddhd from ybandh , srasta from j/ srans or sras. 

b. Roots which in the weak forms of the perfect are abbre¬ 
viated (794) suffer the same abbreviation here : thus, uktd from 
yvacj udhd from ]/ vah, istd from yyaj, suptd from y svap, 
viddhd from ]/ vyadh, prstd from ]/ prach. 

c. Final d is weakened to i in gitd from ygd ‘sing’, pita 
from ypa ‘drink’, d/iitd from ]/ dha ‘suck’, sphitd ) vita from 
yvyd, jita from |/ jya, citd from ]/ gyd; —- and it is weakened 
to i in sthitd , hita from ]/ dha ‘put’ (with dh also changed to h: 
but dhita is found also in compounds in V.), ditdhomyda ‘cut’ 
and yda ‘bind’; sitd, mitd from ymd ‘measure’, citd (or cdtd ), 
chitd (or chdtd). 

d. A final m or n is lost after a in gatd , natd , yatd , rata 
(from ygam etc.); hatd , matd, ksatd, tatd , vatd (from y/ian etc.). 

e. More isolated cases are: utd from ]/av, utd from yvd 'weave’, Qistd 
from yeas, murtd referred to ymurch , syutd from ysiv, dyutd from ydiv 
‘play’, mutd from ymiv, dhautd from ydhav 'cleanse’ (RV. has also dhutd). 
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955. Of more irregular character are the following 

a. A number of roots ending in am retain the nasal and lengthen 
the radical vowel (as in others of their verbal forms): thus, kantd, 
krantd, tanta, canta , cranta , from ]/Jcram etc.; ]/dhvan ‘be cov¬ 
ered’ forms in like manner dhvanta. 

b. Three roots in an make the participle from parallel roots 
in a: thus, jata ) khdta , said, from yjan etc. 

C. The root da ‘give’ forms datta (from the derivative form 
dad), but data also is found in composition in V. The contracted 
tta (as if for data , with the radical vowel lost) is widely found 
in composition, especially with prepositions (1087 e), but also 
with other elements: thus, devdtta (RV.); punartta (PB. vi. 5.12); 
and, according to the grammarians, sutta. The root Jaks (deriv¬ 
ative of ghas: 675) forms jagdhd, as if from jagh (once apparently 
abbreviated in composition to gdha in TS. : thus, agdhtid)\ ]/svad 
makes in Veda svdtta (beside svaditd). 

956. The suffix with ^ i, or in the form ita , is reg¬ 

ularly used with the derivative verb-stems in secondary con¬ 
jugation (chap. XIV.), also often with roots of a derivative 
character (as flFST^Vw, and not infrequently with 

original roots (as ^cT pat, car, manth, 9% 

In RV. and AV., the participles in ita from simple roots are more than 
a sixth of the whole number. Among them, uditd ( \/vad ) is the only case 
of abbreviation of va to u. From crath comes p rthita (once). Jahita from 
yhd (by substitution of the present-stem as shown in jahami) is an isolated 
irregularity. Qayita shows the same strengthening which appears in the 
present-system (629). 

A few roots form the participle either with or without the auxiliary i: 
thus, guptd and gupita , drptd and drpitd, dhrsta and dhrsitd, matta and 
madita, vitta (also vinnd ) and viditd. 

The root grabh or grah has, as elsewhere, long i: thus, grbhitd , grhita . 

957. The suffix na (always without auxiliary ^ i) is 
taken instead of cT ta by a number of roots. Thus: 

a. Certain roots in 5, and in i and u-vowels: namely, cyana or plna 
from Y$yd, $rand from j/pra, jind (beside jitd) from \/jya or ji, $und from 
y$va or pt?i, hand and hind from yha , dind from yda ‘bind’ and ‘cut’, 
ksina (beside ksitd) from yksi ‘destroy’, pind from Ypyd or pi, vlina from 
yvli , lind from yii, dund from ydu, dyuna from ydiv or dev ‘lament’, lund 
from yiu — and some others. 

b. The roots in variable r (so-called f-roots: 242), which before the 
suffix becomes ir or ur: thus, kirnd , girna, jirnd , tirnd , dirnd , plrnd, stirnd 
(beside strta ); purnd , murna; and jurnd. 
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A few participial forms in td from such roots are met with in the older 
language: thus, puria, purtd , Qirta. 

c. A few roots ending in j (which becomes g before the suffix: 216. 4): 
thus, bhagnd from ybhaj, bhugna from y/bhuj, magnd from ymajj , rugna 
from yruj. Also, one or two others that show a guttural before the na: 
thus, lagnd from yiag, vrkna from yvrapc , aknd from yac. 

d. A number of roots, some of them very common ones, in d (which 
becomes n before the suffix: 161, end): thus, channd, chinnd , bhinna , vinnd 
(beside vittd and viditd ), skannd , syannd , svinna , tunnd , pannd , sannd (beside 
sattdj which alone is found in V.); and hlannd (according to the grammarians) 
from yhlad; also trnnd from ytrd and chrnnd from ychrd, which show an 
irregular lingualization of the nasal; and others. 

958. The grammarians reckon as participles of this forma¬ 
tion a few miscellaneous derivative adjectives, coming from roots 
which do not make a regular participle : such are ksama , ‘burnt’, 
hrgd, ‘emaciated’, pakvd , ‘ripe’, phulld , ‘expanded’, cuslca , ‘dry’. 

Past Active Participle in tavant . 

J 959. From the past passive participle is made, by 
adding the possessive suffix c f^vant, a secondary derivative 
having the meaning and construction of a perfect active 
participle: for example, krtavan , ‘having done 

that’. Its inflection is like that of other derivatives made 
with this suffix (452 ff.); its feminine ends in vatl; its 
accent remains on the participle. 

960. Derivative words of this formation are found in RV., but without 
anything like a participial value. The AV. has a single example, with par¬ 
ticipial meaning: a$itdvaty dtithdu , ‘one’s guest having eaten’ (loc. abs.). 
In the Brahmanas also it is extremely rare. In the later language, however,, 
it comes to be quite common. And there it is almost always used predic- 
atively, and generally without copula expressed, or with the value of a 
personal verb-form in the perfect tense (like the derivative in td in the 
future: 942 ff.). For example: mam na ka$cid drstavdn , ‘no one has seen 
me’; sa nakularh vydpddiiavdn , ‘he destroyed the ichneumon’; or, with copula, 
mahat krchram prdptavaty asi , ‘thou hast fallen upon great misery’. Although 
originally and properly made only from transitive verbs (with an object, to 
which the participle in ta stands in the relation of an objective or factitive 
predicate), it is finally found also from intransitives: thus, catena sam$ritavatl 
(Qak.), ‘has become united with the mango-tree’; gatavatl (lb.), ‘she has gone’. 

Future Passive Participles: Gerundives. 

961. Certain derivative adjectives (for the most part 
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more or less clearly secondary derivatives) have acquired in 
the language a value as qualifying something which is to, 
or which ought to, suffer the action expressed by the root 
from which they come; and they are allowed to be made 
from every verb. Hence they are, like more proper par¬ 
ticiples, usually treated as a part of the general verbal sys¬ 
tem, and called future passive participles, or gerundives 
(like the Latin forms in ndus , to which they correspond in 
meaning). 

962. The suffixes by which such gerundives are regu¬ 
larly and ordinarily made are three: namely TJ ya , rT^T ta- 
vya , and EFTfaj anlya . 

Derivatives in ya having this value are made in all periods of the 
language, from the earliest down; the other two are of more modern origin, 
being entirely wanting in the oldest Veda (RV.), and hardly known in the 
later. Other derivatives of a similar character, which afterward disappear 
from use, are found in the Veda. 

963. The suffix ya in its gerundive use has nothing to 
distinguish it from the same suffix as employed to make adjec¬ 
tives and nouns of other character (see below, chap. XVIII.: 1213). 
And it exhibits also the same variety in the treatment of the 
root. 

The original value of the suffix is ia, and as such it has to he read in 
the very great majority of its Vedic occurrences. Hence the conversion of e 
and o to ay and av before it (see below). 

Thus : a. Final a becomes e before the suffix : deya, kkyeya, 
meya (probably dk-ia etc., with euphonic y interposed) : but RV. 
has once -jnaya. — b. The other vowels either remain unchanged, 
or have the guna or the vrddhi strengthening ; and e usually and 
o always are treated before the ya as they would be before a 
vowel: thus, jdyya , blidyya , Idyya; n&vya, bhavya , havya, bhavyd; 
vtirya: and, in the later language, my a, jeya , d/iuya (such cases 
are wanting earlier). In a few instances, a short vowel adds t 
before the suffix: thus, itya, mitya> qrutya , stutya , hrtya (the 
only Vedic examples). — c. Medial a remains unchanged or is 
lengthened: thus, ddbhya , vdndya, sddya; madya, vacya. — 
d. Medial i, u, and r-vowels are unchanged or have the guna-- 
strengthening: thus, idya, guhya, dhrsya; dvesya , yddhya , mdrjya. 

The RV. has about forty examples of this gerundive, and the AV. adds 
half as many more. Except in bhavid (once), the accent in RV. is always 
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on the root; AV. has several cases of accent on the i of the suffix (hence 
written ddyh , a^yh, - vyadhyh , -dharsyti). According to the grammarians, the 
accent is on the root or else the ending is circumflexed: always the former, 
if the ya follow a vowel. 

—i 964. The suffix tavya is a secondary adjective derivative 
from the infinitival noun in tu (below, 972), made by adding 
the suffix ya (properly ia, whence the accent yd ), before which 
the final u, as usual, has ^wna-strengthening, and is resolved 
into av. 

Hence, both as regards the form taken by the root and 
the use or omission of an auxiliary vowel i before the tavya , 
the rules are the same as for the formation of the infinitive 
(below, 968). 

No example of this formation is found in RV., and in AV. occur only 
two, janitavyh and hihsitavyh. In the Brahmana language it begins to be not 
rare, and is made both from the simple root and the derived conjugational 
stems (next chapter); in the classical language it is still more frequent. 
According to the grammarians, the accent of the word is either circumflex 
on the final or acute on the penult: thus, kartavyh or kartdvya ; in the 
accentuated texts, it is always the former. 

As to the impersonal use of this gerundive, see below, under Passive 

(999). 

965. The suffix aniya is in like manner the product of sec¬ 
ondary derivation, made by adding the adjective suffix xya (1215) 
to a nomen actionis formed by the common suffix ana . 

It follows, then, as regards its mode of formation, the rules 
for the suffix ana (below, chap. XVIII.: 1150). 

This derivative also is unknown in RV., and in AV. is found only in 
upajivariiya and amantramya (in both of which, moreover, its distinct 
gerundive value admits of question). In the Brahmanas (where less than a 
dozen examples of it have been noted), and in the later language, it is much 
less common than the gerundive in tavya. Its accent, as in all the deriv¬ 
atives with the suffix xya , is on the penult: thus, karamya. 

966. Other formations of kindred value are found in the Veda as follows: 

a. Gerundives in tua or tva , apparently made from the infinitival noun 
in tu with the added suffix a (1209). They are kartua (in two occurrences 
kdrtva ), jdntua , jetua , narhtua , vaktua , sdtua, snatua , hantua, hetua ,* and, 
with auxiliary i (or 5), jdnitva , sanitva , bhdvltva. 

b. Gerundives in enia or enya (compare 1217): they are idenia , carenia, 
dr$enia , bhusenya, yudhenia , vdrenia; with one example from an apparent 
aorist-stem, yarhsenya , and three or four from secondary verb-stems (see 
below, 1038). 

C. Gerundives in dyia (once dyya: compare 1218): they are daksayia } 
pandyia } viddyia , Qravdyia, hnavayia; with a few from causative secondary con¬ 
jugation-stems (below, chap. XIV.): and stuseyia is of close kindred with them. 
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d. A tew adjectives in elima , as sacelima, bhidelima (apparently not 
found in use) are reckoned as gerundives by the grammarians. 

967. The division-line between participial and ordinary 
adjectives is less strictly drawn in Sanskrit than in the other 
Indo-European languages. Thus, adjectives in u, as will be seen 
later (chap. XVII.: 1178;, from secondary conjugational stems, 
have participial value ; and in the Brahmanas (with an example 
or two in AV.) is found widely and commonly used a participial 
adjective formed with the suffix 'ula (ibid., 1180). 


Infinitives. 

968. The later language has a single infinitive, which 

is the accusative case of a verbal noun formed by the suf¬ 
fix cT tu, added to the root usually directly, but often also 
with aid of the preceding auxiliary vowel ^ i. The form 
of the infinitive ending, therefore, is or itiim. 

The root has the ^w^a-strengthening, and is accented. Thus, 
for example, \etum from ]/<; i; yfajcartum from yzfj 
hr; ^cdritum from car; bhdmtum from 

l/H bhu. 

The rules as to the use or omission of the auxiliary i are 
the same as those that apply to the formation of the periphras¬ 
tic future-noun in tr or tar (943). 

The same form, in a like use, is found also in the older language, back 
to its earliest recorded period; but it is there only one of a whole body of 
related formations, an account of which.is in brief as follows: 

969. In the Veda and Brahmana, a number of verbal nouns, 
nomina actionis , in various of their cases, are used in construc¬ 
tions which assimilate them to the infinitive of other languages 
— although, were it not for these other later and more devel¬ 
oped and pronounced infinitives, the constructions in question 
might pass as ordinary case-constructions of a somewhat pecu¬ 
liar kind. 

970. The nouns thus used infinitively are the following: 

a. The root-noun, without derivative suffix, is so used in 
its accusative in am, its dative in e or (from a-roots) at, its 
genitive and ablative in as, and its locative in t. 

b. The verbal noun in tu is so used in its accusative in 
turn, its dative in tave or tavai , and its ablative and genitive 
in tos. 
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Of other nouns, only single cases, generally datives, are reckoned as 
used with infinitive value; thus: 

C. From the verbal noun in as, the dative in ase; and also, 
in an extremely small number of instances, a dative in se (or 
se), from a noun formed with s simply. 

d. From nouns in man and van, datives in mane and vane . 

e. From nouns in ti, datives in taye, or (from one or two 
verbs) in tyai. 

f. From nouns in i, datives in dye. 

g. From nouns in dhi and si, datives in dhyai and syai. 

h. A few infinitives in sani are perhaps locatives from nouns 
in an added to a root increased by s . 

i. From a single root, dhr, are made infinitively used forms 
in tdri, of which the grammatical character is questionable. 

Among all these, the [forms which have best right to special treatment 
as infinitives, on account of being of peculiar formation, or from suffixes not 
found in other uses, or both, are those in se, sani , tari, dhyai , and tavai. 

Except the various cases of the derivative in tu , and of the root-noun, 
these infinitives are almost wholly unknown outside the Rig-Veda. 

Other suffixes and forms than those noticed above might be added; for 
it is impossible to draw any fixed line between the uses classed as infinitive 
and the ordinary case-uses; and the so-called infinitives are found coordinated 
in the same sentence with common nouns, and even with compound nouns. 

More special rules as to the various formations are as follows: 

971. The root-noun used as infinitive has the same form, and the same 
accent, both when simple and when combined with prepositions, as in its 
other uses. In the very great majority of instances, it is made from roots 
ending in a consonant; but also from a few in a ( Tchya, da, dhd, pa?, ma, 
yd), from two or three in i and tt-vowels (hi, mi, bhu), and from one or two 
in changeable r, which takes the ir-form (Ur, stir). 

The roots in a form the accus. in dm ( pratidham , AY.), the dat. in di, 
the abl. in as (understanding avasa before d as for avasas and not avasdt 
in RY. iii.53.20), and the locative in e (only two examples, of which one 
is better understood as dative). 

972. The infinitive noun in tu is made freely from roots of every form. 
The root takes the puna-strengthening, if capable of it, and often adds the 
auxiliary vowel i before the suffix (according to the rule already stated, 968). 
The root is accented, unless the noun be combined with a preposition, in 
which case the latter has the accent instead: thus, kdrtum, etave, hantos, 
but nfkartum, ntretave , nirhantos. 

The dative in tavai is in two respects anomalous: in having the heavy 
feminine ending di along with a strengthened u; and in taking a double 
accent, one on the root or on the prefixed preposition, and the other on the 
ending di: thus, etavat, hdntavdi ’ dtyetavdf, apabhartavdi. 

The root grab makes (as in other kindred formations) grahitu; and long i 
is shown also by caritu, stantu, hdvitu (and compare bhavitva, 966 a). 
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973. The infinitive in ase is made in RV. from about twenty-five roots; 
in AV. and later there have been noted no other examples of it. In near 
three quarters of the cases, the accent is on the suffix : thus, rnjdse , jwase , 
bhiydse, tujdse ,* the exceptions are cdksase; dhdyase (with y inserted before 
the suffix); and dyase , bhdrase , spdrase , hdrase (with puna-strengthening of 
the root). Strengthening of the root is also shown by javdse , dohdse , bhojdse , 
$obhdse. In pusydse is seen, apparently, the present-stem instead of the root. 

The ending se is extremely rare, being found only in jise and perhaps 
stuse , and one or two still more doubtful cases. 

974. Infinitives in mane are made from only five roots: thus, trdmane, 
damane, dhdrmane , bhdrmane , and (with different accent) vidmdne . From 
j/dd comes ddvdne ,• turvdne may come directly from |/tr, or through the 
secondary root turv; dhurvane is rather from y/dhurv than from ydhvr . 

975. The infinitives in taye are istdye (j/ia), pltdye {y/pd ‘drink’), vltdye , 
sdtdye. In tydi , the only examples noted are itydi (RV.) and sddhydi (AB.). 

With aye are formed tujdye , dr^dye, mahdye , yudhdye , sandye. 

978. The ending dhydi is, more than any other, irregular and various 
in its treatment. It has always an a before it; and in the majority of cases 
it is accented upon this a, and added to a weak form of root: thus, puc- 
ddhydi, prnddhydi 1 dhiyddhydi , huvddhydi. But the form of root is the strong 
one in a few cases: namely, p ayddhydi, stavddhydi , tarddhydi , jarddhydi , 
mandddhydi , vandddhydi. In half-a-dozen forms, again, the root has the 
accent: namely, ksdradhydi, gdmadhydi, ydjadhydi (but once or twice also 
yajddhydi), vdhadhydi , sdhadhydi , bhdradhydi. In a single instance, ptbadhydi , 
the suffix is added distinctly to a present-stem; and in one, vdvrdhddhydi , 
to a perfect stem. Finally, in a number of instances (ten), this infinitive 
is made from a causative stem in ay: thus, mddayddhydi , risayadhydi , etc. 

This infinitive is by no means rare in RV., being made in thirty-five 
different forms (with seventy-two occurrences). But it is hardly known out¬ 
side of th'e RV.; the AV. has it but once (in a passage found also in RV.); 
and in the branches of the Yajur-Veda but two or three examples have been 
noticed (one of them TS. falsely reads gdmadhye)\ in the Brahmana language 
it appears to be entirely wanting. 

977. An example or two are met with of an infinitive ift sydi: thus, 
rdhisyai (TS.), avyathisydi (K.). 

978. The infinitives in sani are: -bhusdni from ybhu ,• $usdni from j/pu 
or p vd; nesdni from y/ni,' saksdni from y/sah ,• par sani from j/pr, tansdni 
from ytr ,* and grnisdni and -strnisdni from yygr and str — the last con¬ 
taining evident present tense-signs (compare the 1st sing, griiise, 894 d). 

979. The only infinitive in tari is dhartdri (with its compound vidhartdri ), 
from ydhr. 

Uses of the Infinitives. 

980. The uses of the so-called infinitives are for the most 
part closely accordant with those of the corresponding cases from 
other abstract nouns. Thus : 
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981. The accusative, which is made only from the root- 
noun and the noun in tu, is used as object of a verb. 

Especially, of forms from the roots pale, ‘be able’, and arh , ‘be worthy, 
have the right or the power’. Thus, p akema tva samidham (RV.), ‘may we 
accomplish thy kindling’; md Qakan pratidhdm isum (AV.), ‘may they not be 
able to fit the arrow to the string’; mdno va im&m sadyah pdrydptum arhati 
mdnah pdribhavitum (TS.), ‘the mind, forsooth, can at once attain and surpass 
her’; k6 hy etdsyd ’rhati guhyam ndma grahltum (QB.), ‘for who is worthy to 
take his secret name?’ In the Veda, the construction with these verbs is 
only one among others; in the Brahmana, it becomes the greatly prevalent 
one (three quarters or more of all the cases). 

Further, of verbs of motion (next most frequent case) : thus, daksindni 
hdtum eti (TS.), ‘he goes to sacrifice things pertaining to sacrificial gifts’; 
indram pratiram emy dyuh (RV.), ‘I go to Indra for (i. e. beseech of him) 
the lengthening out of life’; — of ydhr, ‘persist in, undertake’: as, sd iddih 
jdtdh $drvam evd ddgdhum dadhre (£B.), ‘he, as soon as born, began to burn 
this universe’; — of verbs meaning ‘desire, hope, notice, know’, and the 
like: as, pd^an vieftarh vettha sdrvdn (AV.), ‘thou knowest how to loosen 
all bonds’; tdsmad agnim, nd ” driyeta pdrihantum (QB.), ‘therefore one should 
not be careful to smother the fire’; — and of others. 

982. Of the infinitive datives, the fundamental and usual 
sense is that expressed by Tor, in order to, for the purpose of’. 

Examples are t : vfyvarh jivdrh carase bodhdyantl (RV.), ‘awakening every 
living creature to motion’; tan tipa ydta pibadhyai (RV.), ‘come to drink 
them’; ndi ’tarn te deva adadur dttave (AV.), ‘the gods did not give her to 
thee for eating’; prdi JJ d yudhdye dasyum indrah (RV.), ‘Indra went forward 
to fight the demon’; cdksur no dhehi vikhyai (RV.), ‘give us sight for looking 
abroad’. 

Some peculiar constructions, however, grow out of this use of the in¬ 
finitive dative. Thus: 

a. The noun which is logically the subject or the object of the action 
expressed by the infinitive is frequently put beside it in the dative (by a 
construction which is in part a perfectly simple one, but which is stretched 
beyond its natural boundaries by a kind of attraction): thus, cakara suryaya 
pdntham dnvetavd u (RV.), ‘he made a track for the sun to follow (made 
for the sun a track for his following)’; pfpife pr nge rdksobhyo vinfkse (RV.), 
‘he whets his horns to pierce the demons’; rudrdya dhdnur a tanomi brah- 
madvise carave hdntavd u (RV.), ‘I stretch the bow for Rudra, that with his 
arrow he may slay the &rafana-hater’; asmdbhyarh dr$dye suryaya punar 
datam dsum , ‘may they grant life again, that we may see the sun’. 

b. An infinitive with ykr, ‘make’, is used nearly in the sense of a 
causative verb: thus, pra ’ndharh Qrondm caksasa Have krthah (RV.), ‘ye 
make the blind and lame to see and go’; agnim, samidhe cakdrtha (RV.), 
‘thou hast made the fire to be kindled’. Of similar character is an occasional 
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construction with another verb : as, ydd Im u$mdai kdrtave kdrat tdt (RV.), 
‘what we wish to be done, may he do that'. 

C. A dative infinitive is not seldom used as a predicate, sometimes with, 
but more usually without, a copula expressed: thus, agnfr iva nd pratidhfpe 
bhavati (TS.), ‘like fire, he is not to be resisted’; mahimd te anyena nd 
sarimdce (VS.), ‘thy greatness is not to be attained by another’; ndklm indro 
nfkartave nd cakrdh pdriQaktave (RV.), ‘Indra is not to be put down, the 
mighty one is not to be overpowered 1 . 

d. Sometimes an infinitive so used without a copula has pretty clearly 
the value of an imperative: thus, tya me yagdsd . .. au$ij6 huvddhydi [asti] 
(RV.), ‘these glorious ones shall the son of U$ij invoke for me’; suktebhir 
vah . .. indrd nv hgrii dvase huvddhydi [stah] (RV.), ‘with your hymns shall 
ye call now on Indra and Agni for aid’; vandddhyd agnim ndmobhih [asmij 
(RV.), ‘let me greet Agni with homage’; asmdkdsag, ca surdyo vftvd d$as 
tarisani (RV.), ‘and let our sacrifices cross all regions’. The infinitives in 
dhyai and sani (which latter is in all its uses accordant with datives) are 
those in which the imperative value is most distinctly to be recognized. 

e. In the £B. (with only a sporadic case or two elsewhere) the dative 
in tavai is frequently used with a verb signifying ‘speak’ ( bru , vac , ah), to 
express the ordering of anything to be done: thus, tdsmdd 6sadhindm evd 
muldny Ucchettavdi bruyat, ‘therefore let him direct the roots of the plants 
to be cut up (speak in order to cutting up)’. 

983. The ablative infinitive — which, like the accusative, 
is made only from the root-noun and that in tu — is found 
especially with the prepositions u> ‘until’, and purh , ‘before’. 

Thus, d tdmitos (TS. etc.), ‘until exhaustion’; purd vdcdh prdvaditos 
(TS.), ‘before utterance of the voice’. In the Brahmana language, this is 
the well-nigh exclusive construction of the ablative; in the Veda, the latter 
is used also after rt£ , ‘without’, and after several verbs, as tra and pd , 
yu , bhl. 

In two or three instances, by an attraction similar to that illustrated 
above for the dative (982 a), a noun dependent on this infinitive is put in 
the ablative beside it; thus, purd vagbhyah sampravaditoh (PB.), ‘before the 
utterance together of the voices’; trddhvam kartad avapddah (RV.), ‘save us 
from falling down into the pit’. 

984. The genitive infinitive (having the same form as the 
ablative) is in common use in the Brahmana language as depend¬ 
ent on icvard , ‘lord, master’, employed adjectively in the sense 
of ‘capable’ or ‘likely’ or ‘exposed to’. 

Examples are : td [devdtdhj iQvard enam praddhah (TS.), ‘they are likely 
to burn him up’; dtha ha vd iQvarb ‘ gntm citvd kfmcid dduritdm apattor vi 
vd hvdlitoh (QB.), ‘so in truth he is liable, after piling the fire, to meet with 
some mishap or other, or to stagger’; l^varam vdi rathantaram udgdtuc caksuh 
pramathitoh (PB.), ‘the rathantara is liable to knock out the eye of the 
chanter’. 
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The dative is once used in QB. instead of the genitive (in i$varati jd- 
nayitavdi); and, in the later language, sometimes the accusative in turn. 
Occasionally the masc. sing. nom. iQvarah is used, without regard to the gen¬ 
der or number of the word which it qualifies: thus, tasye "cvardh prajd 
pdpiyasi bhdvitoh (QB.), ‘his progeny is liable to deteriorate 1 . And in a few 
instances the word l^vara is omitted, and the genitive has the same value 
without it: thus, dve madhyandinam abhi pratyetos (AB.), ‘two may be added 
to the noon libation’; tato diksitah pdmand bhdvitoh (QB.), ‘then the conse¬ 
crated is liable to get the itch’. 

This construction with ipvara, which is the only one for the genitive 
infinitive in the Brahmana, is unknown in the Veda, where the genitive is 
found in a very small number of examples with madhya, and with the root 
ip: thus, madhya: kdrtoh (RV.), ‘in the midst of action’; tye rayd ddtoh (RV.), 
‘he is master of the giving of wealth 1 . 

985. Unless the infinitives in sani and tari are locative in form (their 
uses are those of datives), the locative infinitive is so rare, and has so little 
that is peculiar in its use, that it is hardly worth making any account of. 
An example is usaso budM (RV.), ‘at the awakening of the dawn’. 

986. In the Veda, the dative infinitive forms are very much 
more numerous than the accusative (in RV., their occurrences 
are twelve times as many; in AV., more than three times); and 
the accusative in turn is rare (only four forms in RV., only 
eight in AV.). In the Brahmanas, the accusative has risen to 
much greater comparative frequency (its forms are nearly twice 
as many as those of the dative); but the ablative-genitive, which 
is rare in the Veda, has also come to full equality with it. The 
complete disappearance in the classical language of all except¬ 
ing the accusative in turn is a matter for no small surprise. 

987. The later infinitive in turn is oftenest used in con¬ 
structions corresponding to those of the earlier accusative : thus, 
na vdspam agakat sodhum , ‘he could not restrain his tears’; tam 
drastum arhasi , ‘thou oughtest to see it’; praptum ichanti , ‘they 
desire to obtain’ ; samkhydtum drabdham , ‘having begun to count’. 
But also, not infrequently, in those of the other cases. So, 
especially, of the dative : thus, avasthatum sthanantaram cintaya, 
‘devise another place to stay in’; tvam anvestum iha ”gatah , ‘he 
has come hither to seek for thee’; — but likewise of the geni¬ 
tive : thus, samartho gantum , ‘capable of going’; samdhatum ig- 
varah, ‘able to mend’. Even a construction as nominative is 
not unknown : thus, yuktam tasya mayd samagvdsayitum bha- 
ryam (MBh.), ‘it is proper for me to comfort his wife’; na 
naptdram svayam nydyyam gap turn evam (R.), ‘it is not suitable 
thus to curse one’s own grandson’. 

988. In the later language, as in the earlier, the infinitive in certain 
connections has what we look upon as a passive value. Thus, kartum drabdhah , 
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‘begun to be made’: Qrotum na yujyate , ‘it is not fit to be beard (for hear¬ 
ing)’. This is especially frequent along with the passive forms of y$ak: thus, 
tyaktum na $akyate , ‘it cannot be abandoned’; Qakyav ihd JJ netum, ‘they two 
can be brought hither’; na ca vibhutayah $akyam avaptum urjitdh , ‘nor are 
mighty successes a thing capable of being attained’. 

Gerunds. 

989. The so-called gerund is a stereotyped case (doubt¬ 
less instrumental) of a verbal noun, used generally, but in 
the later language not exclusively, as logical adjunct to the 
subject of a clause, denoting an accompanying or (usually) 
a preceding action to that signified by the verb of the clause. 
It has thus the virtual value of an indeclinable participle, 
present or past, qualifying the actor whose action it de¬ 
scribes : 

Thus, for example : grutvai ’va ca ’bruvan , ‘and hearing (or 
having heard) they spoke’; tebhyah pratijnaya 'that ’ tan paripa- 
pracha , ‘having given them his promise, he then questioned 
them’. 

> 990. The gerund is made in the later language by one 

of the two suffixes ^7 tva and ET ya, the former being used 
with a simple root, the latter with one that is compound¬ 
ed with a prepositional prefix — or, rarely, with an ele¬ 
ment of another kind, as adverb or noun. 

Exceptions to this distribution of uses between the two suffixes are very 
rare: examples of simple roots with ya are arcya , grhya, usya (yvas ‘dwell’); 
of compounded roots with tva are anudhyatvd, apatyaktva, pratyarpayitva 
(AV.: only case noticed in the Veda: TA. has -rocayitva). The gerund in 
tvdj however, may have the negative particle prefixed to it: thus, akrtvd , 
amrayitva. 

Of compounds of the gerund in ya with other elements than the usual 
verbal prefixes, RV. has punardaya , karnagrhya, padagrhya , hastagrhya , 
aramkrtya , akkhallkrtya, mithasprdhya; AV. has further namaskftya. 

^ 991. The suffix tva has the accent. It is usually 
added directly to the root, but sometimes with interposition 
of the auxiliary vowel ^ i — with regard to which, as well 
as to the form of the root before it, this formation closely 
agrees with that of the participle in rT ta (above, 952 ff.). 
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When i is used, the disposition to take a weak form of root is less 
marked. Roots which have na instead of ta as participial suffix usually 
reject the i. 

992. The suffix 7J ya is added directly to the root, 
which is accented, but has its weak form. A root ending 
in a short vowel takes rU tya instead of TJ ya: thus, Hf*T 
- jitya , 37cET - Jcftya .. 

Roots in am and an whose passive participle ends in ata (954 d) form 
this } gerund also in atya: thus, -gatya, - hatya . But such am-roots are 
allowed in the later language to preserve their nasal in the gerund: thus, 
-gamya (no such form occurs in the Yeda). Final changeable r becomes ir 
or ur: thus, - girya , - purya . Final a remains unaltered: thus, - gdya , -sthdya ; 
and mi ‘establish’ and mi ‘diminish’ take the form md; ll ‘cling’ is allowed 
to do the same. 

993. The older language has the same two gerund forma¬ 
tions, having the same distinction, and used in the same way. 

a. In RV., however, the final of ya is in the great majority of in¬ 
stances (fully two thirds) long (as if the instrumental ending of a derivative 
noun in i or ti). In AY., long d appears only once, in a RV. passage. 

b. Instead of tvd alone, the Yeda has three forms of the suffix, namely 
tva, tvaya , and tvT. Of these three, tvi is decidedly the commonest in RV. 
(thirty-five occurrences, against twenty-one of tvd); but it is unknown in 
AY., and very rare elsewhere in the older language; tvdya is found nine 
times in RY. (only once outside the tenth Book), twice in AV., and but 
few times elsewhere. The historical relation of the three forms is obscure. 

c. Two other gerund suffixes, tvdnam and tvinam , are mentioned by 
the grammarians as of Vedic use, but they have nowhere been found actually 
to occur. 

994. The use of this gerund, through not changing in its 
character, becomes much more frequent, and even excessive, in 
the later language. 

Thus, in the Nala and Bhagavad-Gita, which have only one tenth as 
many verb-forms as RV., there are more than three times as many examples 
of the gerund as in the latter. 

Early examples are: vdjrena hatvd nfr apah sasarja (RV.), ‘striking with 
his thunderbolt, be poured forth the waters 1 ; strfyam drstvaya kitavdrh tatapa 
(RY.), ‘the gambler is distressed when he sees a woman’; pitvT sdmasya 
vdvrdhe (RY.), ‘having drunk of the soma, he waxed strong’. In the older 
language almost without exception, and in the later usually, it expresses an 
action or condition belonging to the subject of the sentence; but it is in some 
texts more loosely construed: thus, tatdh cabdad abhijnaya sa vydghrena 
hatah (H.), ‘thereupon he was slain by the tiger, the latter having recognized 
him by his noise’; kim nu me syad idam krtvdC (MBh.), ‘what, I wonder, 
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would happen to me, having done this?’ sucintya co ’ktarh suvicdrya yat krtam 
(H., ‘what is said after mature thought, and done after full deliberation’. 

Adverbial Gerund in am. 

995. The accusative of a derivative nomen actionis in a, used 
adverbially, assumes sometimes a value and construction so 
accordant with that of the usual gerund that it cannot well be 
called by a different name. 

No example of a peculiar gerundial construction with such a form occurs 
either in RV. or AY., although a few adverbial accusatives are probably to 
be classed as representing this formation: thus, abhydkramam , pratdnkam, 
pranodam , nilayam, abhiskdndam. The gerund is found especially in the 
Brahmanas (much oftenest in QB.), and sparingly later. In the classical 
language it is quite rare. 

A final vowel has vrddhi- strengthening before the suffix; final d adds y; 
a medial vowel has guna; but medial a is usually lengthened. The accent 
is on the radical syllable. 

Examples are: kamam va imany dngdni vyatyasarh $ete (QB.), ‘he lies 
changing the position of these limbs at pleasure’; uttardm-uttardrh cdkhdrh 
samaldmbharh rdhet (QB.), ‘he would climb, taking hold of a higher and ever 
a higher limb’; aparisu mahdnagdm ivd 'bhisarhsararh didrksitarah (QB.), 
‘hereafter, running together as it were about a great snake, they will wish 
to see him’; ndmany dsdm etani ndmagraham (QB.), ‘with separate naming 
of these their names’; yd viparyasam avaguhati (QB.), ‘whoever buries it 
upside down’. As in these examples, the form is almost always a compound 
one. In the later language, it it said to be used most often repeated: thus, 
pdyam-payarh vrajati , c he goes after drinking repeatedly’; prathamam bhojaih 
vrajati , ‘having first eaten, he goes’; bdhutksepam kranditum pravrttd (Qak.), 
‘she proceeded to cry, throwing up her arms (with arm-tossing)’. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


DERIVATIVE OR SECONDARY CONJUGATION. 

996. Secondary conjugations are those in which a whole 
system of forms, like that already described as made from 
the simple root, is made,, with greater or less completeness, 
from a derivative conjugation-stem; and is also usually con¬ 
nected with a certain definite modification of the original 
radical sense. 

Whitney, Grammar. 
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We have seen, indeed, that the tense-systems are also for the most part 
made from derivative-stems; and even that, in some cases, such stems assume 
the appearance and value of roots, and are made the basis of a complete 
<jonjugational system. Nor is there any distinct division-line to be drawn 
between tense-systems and derivative conjugations — the latter are present- 
systems which have been expanded into conjugations by the addition of other 
tenses, and of participles, infinitives, and so on. In the earliest language, 
their forms outside of the present-system are still quite rare, hardly more 
than sporadic; and even later they are — with the exception of one or two 
formations which attain a comparative frequency — much less common than 
the corresponding forms of primary conjugation. 

997. The secondary conjugations are: I. Passive; 
II. Intensive; III. Desiderative; IV. Causative; V. Denom¬ 
inative. 

The passive is classed here rather as a matter of convenience and of 
general usage than because it is of the same kind with the others. 

I. Passive. 

998. The passive conjugation has been already in the 
main described. Thus, we have seen that: 

a. It has a special present-system, the stem of which 
is present only, and not made the basis of any of the re¬ 
maining forms: this stem is formed with the accented class- 
sign IT yd, and it takes the middle endings. It is treated 
above, 768 ff. 

b. In the other tenses, the middle forms are used also 
in a passive sense. But: 

c. There is a special passive 3d sing, of the aorist, 
ending in ^ i: it is treated above, 842 ff. And: 

d. According to the grammarians, there may be formed 
from some verbs, for passive use, a special stem for the aorist 
and the two future systems, coinciding in form with the pecu¬ 
liar 3d sing, aorist. 

Thus: from ydd (aor. 3d sing, addyi ), beside dddsi , dasye, datahe , also 
udayisi , dayisye, dayitdhe. The permission to make this double formation 
extends to all roots ending in vowels, and to grah , drp, and han. The 
duplicate forms have not been noticed in the older language, and they are, 
at the best, extremely rare in the later. 

As to the prescribed passive inflection of the periphrastic perfect, see 
below, 1072. 
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e. Besides the participle from the present tense-stem 
(771. 5), the passive has a past participle in cT ta (952), or ^ 
na (957), and future participles, or gerundives, of various 
formation (901 if.), made directly from the root. 

999. The passive construction, with the logical subject in the instru¬ 
mental case, is a frequent and favorite one, especially in the later language: 
thus, evam uktvd tena sarvesdm bandhanani chittdni (H.), ‘thus saying, he 
cut the bonds of them all’. And, extremely frequently, an impersonal passive 
in the third person is used; and it may (as in other languages) be formed 
from intransitive as well as transitive verbs: thus, Qruyatdm , ‘let it be heard’ 
(i. e. hear ye I), ihd "gamyatam, ‘come hither’; sarvair jalam adayo 'ddiyatdm 
(H.), ‘let all fly up, taking the net with them’; tac chrutva jaradgaveno 
’ktam , ‘hearing that, Jaradgava said’; katham jivitavyam , ‘how is one to live?’ 
ydvad anena munind sthatavyam (H.), ‘as long as that sage shall exist’. The 
predicate to the instrumental subject of such a construction is, of course, 
also in the instrumental: thus, adhund tava J nucarena may a sarvatha bhavi- 
tavyam (H.), ‘henceforth I shall always be thy companion’; tena tvaya yd- 
vajjwarh sukhina bhavitavyam (H.), ‘with that thou shalt be happy as long as 
thou livest’. The gerundive is common in this construction, and not seldom 
it has a purely future sense. 


II. Intensive. 

1000. The intensive (sometimes also called frequent¬ 
ative) is that one of the secondary conjugations which is 
least removed from the analogy of formations already de¬ 
scribed. It is, like the present-system of the second con¬ 
jugation-class (642 ff.), the inflection of a reduplicated stem, 
but of one that is peculiar in having a strengthened redu¬ 
plication. It is decidedly less extended beyond the limits 
of a present-system than any other of the derivative con¬ 
jugations. 

The intensive conjugation signifies the repetition or 
intensification of the action expressed by the primary con¬ 
jugation of a root. 

1001. According to the grammarians, the intensive con¬ 
jugation may be formed from nearly all the roots in the 
language — the exceptions being: roots of more than one 
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syllable, those conjugated only causatively (below, 1056\ 
and in general those beginning with a vowel. 

In fact, however, intensives in the later language are extremely rare, 
so rare that it is hard to tell precisely what value is to be given to the 
rules of the native grammar respecting them. Nor are they at all common 
earlier, except (comparatively) in the RV., which contains about six sevenths 
of the whole number (rather over a hundred) quotable from Veda and Brah- 
mana-texts (AV. has less than half as many as RV., and many of these in 
RV. passages). 

Hence, in the description to be given below, the actual aspect of the 
formation, as exhibited in the older language, will be had primarily and 
especially in view; and the examples will be of forms found there in use. 

1002. The strong intensive reduplication is made in three 
different ways: 

a. The reduplicating syllable is, as elsewhere, composed of 
a single consonant with following vowel, and, so far as the 
consonant is concerned, follows the rules for present and per¬ 
fect reduplication (590); but the vowel is a heavy one, radic¬ 
al a and r (or ar) being reduplicated with a, an e-vowel by e , 
and an w-vowel by o. 

Examples are: vdvad , bdbadh, $d$va8, rdrandh; dddr, dddhr; cekit , tetij , 
nenl , vevli; qocuc, popruth , cosku , johu. 

b. The reduplicating syllable has a final consonant, taken 
from the end of the root. With an exception or two, this con¬ 
sonant is either r (or its substitute l) or a nasal. 

Examples are: carcar , calcal , sarsr , marmrj , jarhrs; cankram, janghan, 
tanstan, danda$ (ydah$ or da$), janjabh (y/jambh or jabh), tantas (ytans 
or tas) y nannam (ynam). 

Only roots having a or r as vowel make this form of reduplication, but 
with such roots it is more common than either of the other forms. 

Irregular formations of this class are : with a final other than r or n in 
the reduplication, badbadh; with a final nasal in the reduplication which is 
not found in the root, jangah (RV.), janjap (QB.: and the later language 
has dandah ); with an anomalous initial consonant in reduplication, jarbhur 
from ybhr (compare the Vedic perfect jabhdra, 789 b); with various treatment 
of an r or ar-element, dardar and dardir , carkar and carkir , tartar and tartur , 
carcar and carcur , jargur and jalgul and galgul. 

The root r is the only one with vowel initial forming an intensive stem 
in the older language : it makes the irregular alar or air. 

c. The reduplication is dissyllabic, an i -vowel being added 
after a final consonant of the reduplicating syllable. This /-vowel 
is in the older language short before a double consonant, and 
long before a single. 

Examples are: gcnigam (but gdnigmatam ), varlvrt , vamvdh , caniskad , 
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sanisvan; navinu, davidyut (and the participles ddvidhvat but tdvltuat). 
A single exception as to the quantity of the i is davidhava. 

This method of reduplication is followed in the older language by over 
twenty roots. Thus, of roots having final or penultimate n (once m), and n 
in the reduplicating syllable, pan, phan, san, svan, han; gam; krand , fcand, 
skand , syand; of roots having final or medial r, and r in the reduplicating 
syllable, kr ‘make’, tr , bhr , rr, mrd, rr/, rrt; — further, of roots assuming 
in the reduplication a n not found in the root, only vah (QB.: the grammarians 
allow also kas , pat , pad)- finally, of roots having u or u as radical vowel, 
with av before the i-vowel, tu, dhu, nu, dyut. 

In this class, the general rules as to the form of the reduplicating con¬ 
sonant (590) are violated in the case of ghanlghan and bharlbhr, and of 
ganlgam, karlkr (but the regular carlkr also occurs), kanikrand , and kaniskand 
(but also caniskand occurs). 

The reversion to more original guttural form after the reduplication in 
cekit , and janghan and ghanlghan , is in accordance with what takes place 
elsewhere (216. 9). 

1003. The same root is allowed to form its intensive stem 
in more than one way. 

Thus, in the older language, dddr and dardr; dadhr and dardhr; cdcal 
and carcar (and carcur ); tartar (and tartur) and tantr; janghan and ghanlghan; 
varvrt and varlvrt; jarbhur and bharlbhr; dodhu and davldhu; nonu and 
navinu; bdbadh and badbadh. 

1004. The model of normal intensive inflection is the 
present-system of the reduplicating conjugation-class (II.); 
and this is indeed to a considerable extent followed, in 
respect to endings, strengthening of stem, and accent. But 
deviations from the model are not rare; and the forms are 
in general of too infrequent occurrence to allow of satis¬ 
factory classification and explanation. 

The most marked irregularity is the frequent insertion 
of an ^ l between the stem and ending. According to the 
grammarians, this is allowed in all the strong forms before 
an ending beginning .with a consonant; and before the 
^ t a final vowel has ^ema-strengthening, but a medial one 
remains unchanged. 


Present System. 

1005. We will take up the parts of the present-system in 
their order, giving first what is recognized as regular in the 
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later language, and then showing how the formation appears in 
the earlier texts. As most grammarians do not allow a middle 
inflection, and middle forms are few even in the Veda, no at¬ 
tempt will be made to set up a paradigm for the middle voice. 

1006. As example of inflection may be taken the root 
'cid^ of which the intensive stem is vevid, or, in 

strong forms, veved. 

Neither from this nor any other root are more than a few scattering 
forms actually quotable. 


1. Present Indicative. 


i ^TFT, 57T%frFT 

vevedmi, vevidimi 


vevidvas 


vevidmds 


2 

vevetsi , vSvidisi vevitthds vevitthd 


3 ^FT-FT 

vevetti, veviditi vevittds vevidati 

From hu , the singular forms with auxiliary vowel 

would be su^cJIih jdhavimi, sTl^^TlN johavisi , jo- 

haviti. 


1007. The forms found in the older language agree in general with 
the paradigm. Examples are: 1st sing., carkarmi , vevesmi ,* 2d sing., alar si , 
ddrdarsi; 3d sing., alarti , veveti, nenekti, janghanti, kdnikrantti, gamgarhti / 
3d du., jarbhrtds; 1st pi., nonumas,- 3d pi., nanadati, bharibhrati , vdrvrtati } 
davidyutati, nenijati; and, with the auxiliary vowel, jdhavimi , cdkaftmi; 
cakaciti , nonaviti , dardariti, jarbhunti. No stem with dissyllabic reduplication 
takes the auxiliary i in any of its forms. AV. has jdgrati, with irregular 
accent. 

A single dual form with i and strong stem occurs: namely, tartanthas . 

The middle forms found to occur are : 1st sing., jdguve, nenije ,* 3d sing., 
nenikte, sarsrte; and, with irregular accent, tetikte, dediste; with irregular 
union-vowel, ndnnate; with ending e instead of te, jangahe, jdguve , yoyuve , 
babadhe , and (with irregular accent) badbadhe; 3d du., sarsrate; 3d pi., 
dedicate. 


2. Present Subjunctive. 

1008. Subjunctive forms with primary endings are extremely rare: 
there have been noticed only janghdndni , jdgarasi (AV.); and, in the middle, 
tantasdite (3d du.). 

Forms with secondary endings are more frequent: thus, 2d sing., jan - 
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ghanas , jalgulas; 3d sing., jagarat , cdrkrsat , jdnghanat , bdrbrhat , marmrjat, 
mdrmrcat, parpharat, dardirat, caniskadat , davidyutat, sanisvanat; 1st du., 
janghanava ; 1st pi., carkirdma , veviddma; 3d pi., papatan, $6$ucan, carkiran; 
and, with double mode-sign, cdka^an (AY.). Besides these, rardnas and 
rdrdnat, cdkdnas and cdkdnat and cdkdnama, which their accent assimilates 
rather to perfect mode-forms with long reduplication, like mdmdhas and 
sdsdhat etc. (810a). Of the middle are found only 3d persons plural: thus, 
jdnghananta , jarhrsanta , marmrjanta , nonuvanta , wucanta ; and cdkananta 
(and cakananta once). 


3. Present Optative. 


1009. This mode would show the unstrengthened stem, 
with the usual endings (560), accented. Thus: 

s. d. :p. 

, fem Qffitfi MN4IM 

vevidyUm vevidyUva vevidyUma 

etc. etc. etc. 

The optative is represented by only an example or two in the older 


language: thus, active, vevisydt (AV.), jdgrydt (AB.); RV. has only cdkanydt 
(pft. ?); middle, nenijita (K.). 


4. Present Imperative. 

1010. The regular forms of the imperative, including 
the usual subjunctive first persons, would be as follows: 


1 Nil FI 

vevidani 

2 

vevidd/d 

3 ^FT^trT 

vevettu, veviditu 


d. 

veviddva 
. vevittdm 

vevittam 


5TFFUT 

veviddma 

vevittd 

vSvidatu 


1011. Older imperative forms are less rare than optative. The first 
persons have been given above (janghdnani , the only accented example, does 
not correspond with the model, but is in conformity with the subjunctive of 
the reduplicating present); the proper imperatives are: 2d sing., dadrhf , 
dardrhi, carkrdhi , jdgrhi , nenigdhi , and rdranddhi , rdrandhf , cdkandhi , 
vavandhf; the ending tat is found in carkrtdt and jdgrtat ,* and the latter 
(as was pointed out above, 570) is used in AY. as first person sing.; 
6 arbrhi shows an elsewhere unparalleled loss of h before the ending hi ,* 
3d sing., vevestu , dardartu, marmarttu , and rdrantu; 2d du., jagrtam; 
3d du., jdgrtdm; 2d pi., jagrtd , and rdranta; cankramata (RY., once) has 
an anomalous union-vowel; 3d pi., only the anomalous cdkantu (RY., once), 
apparently fot cdkanatu. In the middle voice is found only neniksva (QB.). 
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Of imperative forms with auxiliary i, RV. has none; AV. has vavadltu 
and johavitu, and such are sometimes found in the Brahmanas; AV. has 
also, against rule, tanstanihi and janghanlhi. 

5. Present Participle. 

1012. The intensive participles, both active and middle, 
are comparatively common in the older language. They are 
formed and inflected like those of the reduplicating present, 
and have the accent on the reduplicating syllable. 

Examples are: active, cdkacat, nanadat , cekitat , memyat , pdpucat, rdruvat, 
ddrdrat , mdrmrjat , jdnghanat , ndnnamat , pdnlphanat , kdnikradat , ddvidyutat ,* 
— middle, babadhdna , memydna , cekitdna , y6yuvdna , rdrucdna , jdrbhurana , 
sdrsrdna , ndnnamana , ddnda$dna. No middle participle shows the dissyllabic 
reduplication. 

1013. On account of their accent, rdrdhdnd , rdraksand , and jdhrsdnd 
(beside jdrhrsdna) are probably to be regarded as perfect participles, although 
no other perfect forms with heavy reduplication from the same roots occur. 
The inference is, however, rendered uncertain by the unmistakably intensive 
badbadhdnd and marmrjdnd (beside mdrmrjdna). 

The RV. has once jdnghnatas , gen. sing., with root-vowel cast out; 
kdnikrat appears to be used once for kdnikradat; if cafcdt is to be referred 
to j/fea (Grassmann), it is the only example of an intensive from a root in 
a, and its accent is anomalous. Marmr^antas (AB.) is probably a false 
reading. 


6. Imperfect. 

1014. The imperfect is regularly inflected as follows: 

s. d. p. 


1 

avevidam avevidva 

dvevetj dvevidis dvevittam 


mwz 

dvevidma 

dvevitta 


3 smrT, 

dvevet, avevidit 


dvevittam avevidus 


1015. The imperfect forms found in the earlier texts are not numerous. 
They are, including those from which the augment is omitted, as follows: 
in active, 1st sing., acdka^am, dedicam; 2d sing., ajdgar , adardar , ddrdar , 
cdkdn; 3d sing., adardar , adardhar , avanvar , dardar , kdniskan, ddvidyot , 
ndvlnot , and cdkdn and rdrdn; 2d du., adardrtam; 1st pi., marmrjmd; 
3d pi., araranus , anannamus , adardirus , acarkrsus , djohavus, anonavus: 
and, with auxiliary i, in 3d sing., dvavafit, dvavant , dyoyavlt , droravlt , 
djohavit; and, irregularly, in 3d du., avdvacltdm. The middle forms are 
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extremely few: namely, 3d sing., adedista, dnannata (with loss of the final 
radical in a weak form of root); 3d pi. marmrjata , and avava$anta (which, 
if it belongs here, shows a transfer to an a-stem). 

1016. Derivative Middle Inflection. From every 
intensive stem,. as above described, may be formed in the 
present-system a further derivative conjugation which is 
formally identical with a passive, being made by the accented 
sign U yd , along with middle endings only. It has not, 
however, a passive value, but is in meaning and use in¬ 
distinguishable from the simpler conjugation. 

A final vowel before this ya is treated as before the passive- 
sign ya (770). 

The inflection is precisely like that of any other stem end¬ 
ing in a in the middle voice : thus, from y mrj, intensive stem 
marmrj , is made the present indicative marmrjye , marmrjyase, 
marmrjydte , etc.; optative marmrjyeya , marmrjyethas, marmrjyeta, 
etc.; imperative marmrjyasva, marmrjydtam, etc.; participle 
marmrjyamana; imperfect dmarmrjye , dmarmrjyathas , dmarmrjyata, 
etc.; subjunctive forms do not occur. 

1017. This kind of intensive inflection is said to be 
much more usual than the other in the later language; in 
the earlier, it is comparatively rare. 

In RY., i/d-forms are made from eight roots, five of which have also 
forms of the simpler conjugation; the AY. adds one more; the other earlier 
texts (so far as observed) only twelve more, and half of them have likewise 
forms of the simpler conjugation. Thus: from }/mrj , marmrjydte etc., and 
manmrjyeta; from ytr, tarturyante ; from year , carcurydmdna; from ]/m, 
neriiyeran etc.; from yvi, veviyate; from yrih, rerihydte etc.; from yvij, 
vevijydte; from ysku, coskuydse etc.; from ydic, dedicate; from j/fcap, 
cdka$ydte; from yvad, vdvadydmana; from j/nam, nannamyadhvam; from 
yvah , vanlvdhyeta etc. (with lengthened root-vowel, elsewhere unknown); 
from ykrand , kanikradyamdna; from yvrt , vanvartydmana (5^*: should be 
varlvrty -); from amarlmr$yanta (QB.? the text reads amarlmrtsyanta ); 

from yyup, yoyupyante etc.; from ynud, anonudyanta; from yvli, avevllyanta; 
from yjabh , janjabhydte etc.; from yjap t janjapyamana. 

Perfect. 

1018. The grammarians are at variance as to whether 
a perfect may be formed directly from the intensive stem, 
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or whether only a periphrastic perfect (below, 1070 IF.) is to 
be admitted. 

In the older language, no example of an intensive periphrastic perfect 
has come to light. A few unmistakable perfect forms are made from the 
intensively reduplicated root in RV.: namely, davidhdva and n6nava^ 3d sing., 
and nonuvus , 3d pi., and TS. has once dodrava. To these may be added 
jagara 1st sing, and jagara 3d sing.: but as to these, see below, 1020. 


Aorist, Future, etc. 

1019. As to the remaining parts of a full verbal con¬ 
jugation, also, the grammarians are not agreed (occurrences 
of such forms, apparently, being too rare to afford even 
them any basis for rules); in general, it is allowed to treat 
the intensive stem further as a root in filling up the scheme 
of forms, using always the auxiliary vowel ^ i where it is 
ever used in the simple conjugation. 

Thus, from y vid, intensive stem vevid, would be made the 
aorist avevidisam with precative vevidyasam , the futures vevidisydmi 
and veviditasmij the participles vevidita, veviditavya, etc., the in¬ 
finitive veviditum , and the gerunds veviditva and - vevidya . And, 
where the intensive conjugation is the derivative middle one, 
the aorist and futures would take the corresponding middle form. 

Of all this, in the ancient language, there is hardly a trace. The RV. 
has cdrkrse, 3d sing, mid., of a formation like hise and stuse (894d), and 
the gerundives vitantasayya , and marmrjenya and vdvrdhenya; and QB. has 
the participle vanwdhitd, and the infinitive dediyitavdi . As to jagarisyant 
and jdgaritd, see the next paragraph. 

1020. There are systems of inflection of certain roots, the 
intensive character of which is questioned or questionable. Thus : 

The root gr (or gar) ‘wake’ has from the first no present-system save 
one with intensive reduplication; and its intensive stem, japr, begins early 
to assume the value of a root, and form a completer conjugation; while by 
the grammarians this stem is reckoned as if simple and belonging to the root- 
class (I.), and is inflected throughout accordingly. Those of its forms which 
occur in the older language have been given along with the other intensives 
above. They are, for the present-system, the same with those acknowledged 
as regular later. The older perfect is like the other intensive perfects found 
in RV.: namely, jagara etc., with the participle jdgrvSns; and a future, 
jagarisyant, and a passive participle jdgarita are met with in the Brahmanas. 
The old aorist (RV.) is the usual reduplicated or so-called causative aorist: 
thus, djigar. The grammarians give it in the later language a perfect with 
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additional reduplication, jajdgara etc., an is-aorist, ajdgarisam , with precative 
jdgarydsam , and everything else that is needed to make up a complete con¬ 
jugation. 

1021. The stem irajya (active only), ‘regulate’, from which a number 
of forms are made in RY., has been viewed as an intensive from yraj or 
rj. It lacks, however, any analogy with the intensive formation. The same 
is true of iradh , ‘propitiate’ (only iradhanta and irddhydi, apparently for 
iradhqdhyai). 

The middle stem Tya, not infrequent in the oldest language, is usually 
called an intensive of yi ‘go’, but with very doubtful propriety, as it has 
no analogy of form with any intensives. The isolated 1st pi. Imahe , com¬ 
mon in RY., is also of questionable character. 

1022. The root ll ‘totter’, with constant intensive reduplication, leli, 
is quite irregular in inflection and accent: thus, pres., lelayati and leldyate 
pples leldydntl and leldyatas (gen. sing.) and leldyamdna , impf. aleldyat, 
alelet and aleliyata. 

1023. The RY. anomalous form dart (or dard), 2d and 3d sing, from 
\/dr or dar , is ‘doubtfully referred to the intensive, as if abbreviated from 
dardar. RV. has once avarlvus (or - vur ) where the sense requires a form 
from yvrt, as avanvrtus. The form rarandtd (RV., once) seems corrupt. 

1024. A marked intensive or frequentative meaning is not 
always easily to be traced in the forms classed as intensive ; and 
in some of them it is quite effaced. Thus, the roots cit , nij , 
vis use their intensive present-system as if it were an ordinary 
conjugation-class ; nor is it otherwise with randh , ran, kan (of 
which, as noticed above, the forms admit of being referred to 
the perfect-system), and with gr (jdgr). The grammarians reckon 
the inflection of nij and vis as belonging to the reduplicating 
present-system (II.), with irregularly strengthened reduplication; 
and they treat in the same way vie and vij; jdgr , as we have 
seen, they account a simple root. 

Also daridrd , intensive of ydrd ‘run’, is made by the grammarians a 
simple root, and furnished with a complete set of conjugational forms: as 
dadaridrdu; adaridrdsit , etc. etc. It does not occur in the older language. 
The so-called root vevl ‘flutter’ is a pure intensive. 

1025. It is allowed by the grammarians to make from the intensive 
stem also a passive, desiderative, causative, and so on: thus, from vevid , 
pass, vevidye; desid. vevidisdmi; caus. veviddydmi; desid. of causative, ve- 
vidayisdmi. But such formations are not found in the older language, and, 
if they occur at all, are excessively rare in the later. 

III. Desiderative. 

1026. By the desiderative conjugation is signified a de¬ 
sire for the action or condition denoted by the simple root: 
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thus, pibami , ‘I drink’, desid. f^TTHTFF pipasami , ‘I 

wish to drink’; sfl^TfjT jivami, L \ live’, desid. T^fifcfqqfEf Jiji- 
visami, ‘I desire to live’. Such a conjugation is allowed to 
be formed from any simple root in the language, and also 
from any causative stem. 

The desiderative conjugation, although its forms outside 
the present-system are extremely rare in the oldest language, is 
earlier and more fully expanded into a whole verbal system 
than the intensive. Its forms are also of increasing frequency: 
much fewer than the intensives in RV., more numerous in the 
Brahmanas and later; not one third of the whole number of 
roots (about ninety) noted as having a desiderative conjugation 
in Veda and Brahmana have such in RV. 

1027. The desiderative stem is formed from the simple 
root by the addition of two characteristics: a. a reduplica¬ 
tion, which always has the accent; b. an appended H sa — 
which, however (like the tense-signs of aorist and future), 
sometimes takes before it the auxiliary vowel ^ i, becoming 

isa. 

1028. The root in general remains unchanged; but with 
the following exceptions: 

a. A final i or u is lengthened before sa: thus, ciksisa, ciktsa, 
jigisa; qagrusa, juhusa . 

b. A final r becomes ir or ur before sa: thus, cikirsa, 
sisirsa, jihirsa; bubhursa, tustursa (the only examples noted from 
the older texts). 

c. Before isa, the same finals necessarily, and a penulti¬ 
mate i or u or r optionally, have the ^.^-strengthening (no 
examples are quotable from the older texts). 

More special exceptions are : 

d. A few roots in a weaken this vowel to l or even i: thus, piplsa 
(beside pipasa) from ypa ‘drink’, jihisa (AV.) from yha ‘remove’ ( jihlte: 664); 
didhisa (beside dhitsa) from ydha. 

e. A few roots in an or am lengthen the vowel: thus, jigansa (beside 

jigamisa ) from ygam; jighansa from yhan; mlmansa from yman ; and ytan 
is said to make titansa. ' ^ 

f. Reversion to guttural form of an initial after the reduplication is 
seen in cikisa from yd, dkitsa from ycit , jigisa from y/i, jighansa from 
yhan ; and yhi is said to make jighisa. 
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g. The roots van and san make vivasa and sisdsa, from the root-forms 
vd and sd. 

h. The root jlv forms jujyusa (§B.: jijlvisa , VS.); and the other roots 
in Iv (or iv : 765) are required to make the same change before sa, and to 
have guna before isa: thus, susyusa or sisevisa. Svap forms susupsa. 
Dhurv forms dudhursa. 

i. Initial s is usually left unchanged to s after the reduplication when 
the desiderative sign has s (184 c): thus, sisanksa (§B.: ysanj), and susyusa 
and sisanisa , according to the grammarians. 

k. Further may be mentioned as prescribed by the grammarians: 
ninanksa (or nina$isa) from j/nap, ‘perish’; mimanksa from ymajj; mimdr- 
jisa (or mimrksa) from j/mr?. 

1029. The consonant of the reduplication follows the 
general rules (590); the vowel is ^ i if the root has an a- 
vowel, or ^ r , or an e-vowel; it is 3 u if the root has an 
u- vowel. But: 

a. A few roots have a long vowel in the reduplicating syllable: thus, 
blbhatsa from ybadh or bddh; mlmdnsa from yman; and tutursa (RV.) from 
ytur. 

b. From j/ap is made (in QB). a $iQisa (with a mode of reduplication 
like that followed sometimes in the reduplicating aorist: 862). The gram¬ 
marians give other cases of the same kind: thus, arjihisa from yarh , lei - 
ksisa from yiks, undidisa from yund, ardidhisa from yrdh. In the older 
language, ap is the only root with initial vowel which forms a desiderative 
stem, except dp and rdh, which have abbreviated stems : see the next paragraph. 

C. RY. has the stems inaksa and fyaksa , regarded as desideratives 
from j/j/nap ‘attain’ and yaj, with mutilated reduplication. 

1030. A number of roots, including some of very com¬ 
mon use, form an abbreviated stem apparently by a con¬ 
traction of reduplication and root together into one syllable: 
thus, ipsa from y^V\Jap; ditsa from y $J dci. 

Such abbreviated stems are found in the older language as follows: 
dhitsa (beside didhisa) from ydhd; ditsa (beside diddsa) from ydd; dipsa from 
ydabh; Qiksa from y$ak; slksa from ysah: these are found in RY.; in AY. are 
added Ipsa from ydp (RV. has apsa once), and Irtsa from yrdh: the other texts 
furnish lipsa (£B.) or llpsa (TB.) from yiabh , ripsa (GB.) from yrabh , pitsa 
(£B.) from ypad, and dhlksa (QB.) from ydih (Or, rather, dah). The gram¬ 
marians prescribe dhipsa or dhlpsa from ydabh, instead of dipsa; they form 
pitsa from ypat as well as pad; and they add ritsa from yradh , jnipsa 
(beside jijnapayisa ) from the causative quasi-root jnap (below, 1042 e), and 
mitsa from j/j/ma and ml and mi: this last could be only an anomalous 
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formation, made after the analogy of the others. Also moksa is reckoned as 
a desiderative stem from ymuc (it is denominative, rather). 

1031. The use of the auxiliary vowel ^ i is quite rare 
in the early language, but more common later; and it is 
allowed or prescribed by the grammarians in many stems 
which have not yet been found in actual use. 

It is declared to follow in general, (though not without 
exceptions, necessary or optional, the analogy of the futures 
(934, 943). 

No example of the use of i is found in RV., and only one each in AV. 
(pipatisa), VS. (jijivisa), and TS. (jigcmisa). The other examples noted in 
the early texts are agi^isa, cikramisa , jigrahlsa (with i for i, as elsewhere 
in this root), cicarisa , jijanisa , didiksisa , bibddhisa , riradhisci , vividisa , jihih- 
sisa: most of them are found only in QB. Stems also without the auxiliary 
vowel are made from roots gam , jiv , bddh } vid. 

1032. Inflection: Present-System. The desider¬ 
ative stem is conjugated in the present-system with per¬ 
fect regularity, like other a-stems, in both voices, in all the 
modes (including, in the older language, the subjunctive), 
and with participles and imperfect. It will be sufficient to 
give here the first persons only. We may take as active 
model ipsa, ‘seek to obtain’, from ymQ ap; as middle 
IdicM titiksa , ‘endure’, from )/TcTsT tij , ‘be sharp’ (see below, 
1040). 


s. 

ipscimi 

etc. 


active. 


1. Present Indicative. 

middle. 


d. p. s. 

Ipsavas ipsamas titikse 
etc. etc. etc. 


d. 

titiksavahe 

etc. 


P * 

TFTTrT5TFT% 

titiksamahe 

etc. 


2 pnf=r 

tpsani 

etc. 


ipsava 

etc. 


2. Present Subjunctive. 


pror TrTTF#( 

ipsama titiksai titiksavahai 
etc. etc. etc. 


titiksamahai 

etc. 


if * s> f 

ipseyam ipseva 
etc. etc. 


3. Present Optative. 

ipsema titikseya titiksevahi titiksemahi 
etc. etc. etc. etc. 
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4. Present Imperative. 

ipsa ipsatam ipsata titiksasva titiksetham titiksadhvam 

etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

5. Present Participle. 

ipsant (f. ipsanfi) fdlrlvHIUi titiksamdna . 

0. Imperfect. 

i 5#%5TFlf% 

dipsam aipsava dipsdma dtitikse atitiksavahi dtitiksamahi 

etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

There are almost no irregularities of inflection to be reported from the 
older language. No 1st pi. in masi , or 2d pi. in thana or tana, or impv. 
in tat, is met with. The quotable subjunctive forms are those in semi, sat 
and sat , san, and santa. 

But the fern, pple sisdsati (instead of sisdsanti) occurs once or twice 
in the older texts. 

1033. Desiderative forms outside the present-system are 
extremely rare in the oldest language. The RV. has only per¬ 
fect forms from a stem mimiks — thus, mimiksathus , mimiksdtus , 
mimiksus; mimikse, mimiksire — along with the present forms 
mimiksati, mimiksa etc., mimiksant (pple): they show that mimiks 
or miks has taken on the character of an independent root. In 
AV. are found two aorist forms, irtsis and acikitsis, and a 
participle or two from mimansa (see below, 1037, 1039) — all 
of them from stems which have lost their distinct desiderative 
meaning, and come to bear an independent value. The forms 
noted from the other earlier texts will be given in full below. 

In the later language, the complete system of verbal 
forms is allowed to be made in the desiderative conjugation, 
the desiderative stem, less its final vowel, being treated as 
a root. Thus: 

1034. Perfect. The desiderative perfect is the peri¬ 
phrastic (1070 ff.). 

Thus, ipsam cakara etc.; titiksam cakre etc. Such forms 
are made in QB. from j/]/ kram, dhurv, badh, ruh . 

Apparent perfect forms of the ordinary kind made from mimiks in RV. 
have been noticed in the preceding paragraph. And AB. (viii. 21) has once 
diddsitha, ‘thou hast desired to give’. 

1035. Aorist. The aorist is of the es-form (5): thus, 
dipsisam , tHrifd WN atitiJcsisi. 
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The AV. has acikitsls , and irtsls (augmentless, with md prohibitive: 
579). TB. has dipsit; and QB. dfrtsit , acikirsis and ajighdnsis , and ami- 
mdhsisthds. 

A preeative is also allowed — thus, ipsyasam , titiksisiya , 
but it probably never occurs. 

1036. Futures. The futures are made with the auxil¬ 
iary vowel ^ i: thus, ipsisyami and 

ipsitasmi; fcifd W'Q titiksisye and T^THT^TcTT% titiksitdhe. 

The QB. has titiksisyate and didrksitdras. 

1037. Verbal Nouns and Adjectives. These too 
are made with the auxiliary vowel ^ i 1 in all cases where 
that vowel is ever taken. 

In the older language have been noted: participle in ta } mlmdhsitd 
(AV., GB.), jijyusita (AB.), QUQrusita and dfnksitd (QB.j; — gerundive in tavya , 
lipsitavya (AB.), didhydsitavya (QB.); — gerund in tva, mimdhsitvd (K.). 

1038. A desiderative adjective in u — for example, dipsd , bibhatsu , 
sisdsu — is of frequent occurrence, and has the meaning and construction of 
a present participle. An abstract noun in a — for example, jiglsd — is 
also a usual appendage to the desiderative conjugation. Adjectives in enya 
(having a gerundive character: 966b) are occasionally met with from the 
earliest time: thus, didrksenya (RV.), QUQrusenya (TS.), ninlsenya (PB.); also, 
with irregular reduplication (apparently) paprksenya (RV.). RV. has also 
didhisdyya (966 c). 

1039. Derivative or Tertiary Conjugations. A 
passive is allowed to be made, by adding the passive-sign 
TJ yd to the desiderative root (or stem without final a): thus, 

ipsydte , 4t is desired to be obtained’; — and a caus¬ 
ative by adding in like manner the causative-sign dya 
(1041): thus, ^ra“FT*T ipsaydmi , T cause to desire obtain- 
ment\ 

The only trace of such formations noticed in the older language is the 
participle rmmdnsydmdna (apparently to be read instead of mimdnsdmdna y 
AV. ix. 6.24). 

For the desiderative conjugation formed on causative stems, 
which is found as early as the Brahmanas, see below, 1052b. 

1040. Some stems which are desiderative in form have lost 
the peculiarity of desiderative meaning, and assumed the value 
of independent roots: examples are cikits , ‘cure 7 , jugups , ‘despise 1 , 
titiks, ‘endure 1 , bibhats , ‘abhor 1 , rnimahs , ‘ponder 1 . Doubtless 
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some of the apparent roots in the language with sibilant final 
are akin with the desideratives in origin. 

IV. Causative. 

1041. In the later language is allowed to he made from 
every root a complete causative conjugation. The basis of 
this is a causative stem, formed hy appending the causative- 
sign WJ aya to the, usually strengthened, root. 

But hy no means all conjugation-stems formed by the 
sign m aya are of causative value; and the grammarians 
regard them as a conjugation-class, the tenth or cwr-class, 
according to which roots may be inflected as according to 
the other classes, and either alone or along with others. 

In RV., the proportion without causative value is fully one third. The 
formation is a more obviously denominative one than any of the other con¬ 
jugation-classes, an intermediate between them and the proper denominatives. 
A causative meaning has established itself in connection with the formation, 
and become predominant, though not exclusive. A number of roots of late 
appearance and probably derivative character are included in the class, and 
some palpable denominatives, which lack only the usual denominative accent 
(below, 1055). 

The causative formation is of much more frequent use, and more de¬ 
cidedly expanded into a full conjugation, than either the intensive or the 
desiderative. It is made from more than two hundred and fifty roots in the 
early language (inRV., from about one hundred and fifty); but in the oldest, 
its forms outside the present-system are (apart from the attached reduplica¬ 
ted aorist: 1040) exceedingly few. 

1042. The treatment of the root before the causative- 
sign aya is as follows: 

a. Medial or initial «, u, r, l have the ^?m«-strengthening 
(if capable of it): thus, vedaya from yvid, codaya from ycud y 
tarpaya from ytrp; and kalpaya from yklp (only example). 

But a few roots lack the strengthening: these are, in the older lang¬ 
uage, cit (citaya and cetaya), vip (vipaya and vepaya), is , il and il, ri& 
(risaya and resay a), tuj , tur, dyut (dyutaya and dyotaya) t mrd , sprh; and 
grabh makes in RV. grbhaya. Dus and guh lengthen the vowel instead. 
Mrj sometimes has vrddhi , as in other forms: thus, marjaya (beside 
marj aya). 

b. A final vowel has the ir^t-strengthening: thus, cydvaya y 
bhavaya , dharaya , saraya . 

Whitney, Grammar. 22 
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But no root in i or l has vrddhi in the older language (unless payaya 
[d, "below] comes from pi rather than pd) — as, indeed, regular causatives 
from such roots are hardly quotable: only RY. has ksayaya from yksi ‘dwell’; 
for a few alternatively permitted forms, see below, e. 

A few roots have (generally in the older language only) a form also 
with puna-strengthening: thus, dm, yu ‘ward off’, gru, pu, jr ‘decay’, dr 
‘burst’, sr , hr; vr ‘choose’ makes varaya later (it is not found in Y. or Br.). 

c. A medial or initial a in a light syllable is sometimes 
lengthened, and sometimes remains unchanged: thus, bJiajaya, 
svapaya, adaya; janaya, crathaya, anaya. 

The roots in the older language which keep their short a are an, jan, 
pan, svan, dhan , ran, start , dhvan, gam (gamaya once in RY.), tarn, dam , 
nam, prath , grath , gnath , vyath , svad , nad, das , dhvas , mah , nabh, tvar , 
svar. Some have both forms: namely, pat , c/iad, mad, ram, gam; raj has 
rajaya (AY., once) and ranjaya. The roots which lengthen the vowel are 
decidedly the more numerous. If a nasal is taken in any of the strong 
forms of a root, it usually appears in the causative stem: thus, randhaya , 
lambhaya , rambhaya, skandaya. 

d. Most roots in final d , and the root r, add p before the 
conjugation-sign : thus, ddpaya , dhapaya , sthapaya; arpaya. 

Such stems are made in the older language from the roots khyd , pZa, 
pftra, jna, da ‘give’, dra ‘run’, dhd ‘put’ and dhd ‘suck’, md ‘measure’, mid, vd 
‘blow’, and vd ‘tire’, sthd , sna , /id ‘remove’ and hd ‘leave’. From jnd and 
sna are found in AY. and later the shortened forms jnapaya and snapaya , 
and from gra only grapaya (not in RY.). Also gla forms in the later language 
glapaya. 

Stems from a-roots showing no p are, earlier, payaya from ]/pd ‘drink’ 
(or pi), pydyaya from Ypya or pyay; sdyaya from ysa (or si); also, later, 
gdyaya from ygd , hvdyaya from yhvd; — and further, from roots chd , vd 
‘weave’, and vya , according to the grammarians. 

e. The same p is taken also by a few i and i-roots, with various ac¬ 

companying irregularities: thus, ksepaya from yksi ‘dwell* (RY., beside 
ksayaya); ksdpaya (AY.) and ksapaya and ksayaya from yksi ‘destroy’; 
jdpaya (YS. and later) from yji; Idpaya (TB. and later) from yil; adhyd- 

paya from adhi-{~yi; smdpaya (beside smdyaya, which does not occur) 

from ysmi; hrepaya from yhri; — and, according to the grammarians. 
repaya from j/ri, vlepaya from yvll, krdpaya from ykri, bhdpaya (beside 
bhdyaya and bhlsaya) from ybhl, and capaya (beside cdyaya) from yci. 

Moreover, yruh forms later ropaya (earlier rohaya), and yknu or knuy is 

said to form knopaya. 

f. More anomalous cases, in which the so-called causative is palpably 
the denominative of a derived noun, are: pdlaya from ypd ‘protect’; pnnaya 
from yprl; llnaya (according to grammarians) from yil; dhunaya (not cau¬ 
sative in sense) from ydhu; bhlsaya from ybhl; ghataya from yhan; sphdvaya 
{according to grammarians) from ysphd or sphdy. 
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1043 . Inflection: Present-System. The causa¬ 
tive stem is inflected in the present-system precisely like 
other stems in ^ a: it will he sufficient to give here in gen¬ 
eral the first persons of the different formations, taking as 
model the stem dkaraya, from j/SJ dhr. Thus: 

1. Present Indicative. 

active. middle, 

s. d. p. s. d. p. 

i qrpriq% qrpjm% 

dhardyami dhardyavas dhardyamas dhardye dhardyavahe dhardyamahe 

etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

The 1st pll. act. in masi greatly outnumber (as 10 to 1) those in mas 
in both RV. and AY. No example occurs of 2d pi. act. in thana, nor of 
3d sing. mid. in e for ate. 


2. Present Subjunctive. 

For the subjunctive may be instanced all the forms noted 
as occurring in the older language : 

l dhdraydni dhdrdydva dhdrdydma dhdrdydi dhdraydvahdi 


\dhdrdydsi „ , _ iT _ (dkdrdyddhve 

2 i 7 . _ /_ dharayathas dharayatha dharayase 1 , , 

(dharayas (dharayadhvai 

3 j dhdraydtas dhdrdydn 

(aharayat 

Only one dual mid. form in dite occurs: mdddydite (RV.). The only 
RV. mid. form in ai, except in 1st du., is mddayddhvdi. The primary end¬ 
ings in 2d and 3d sing. act. are more common than the secondary. 


\dharayate 

\ T1 _ „ dhardyaite 
(dharayatai 


3. Present Optative. 

1 qipfa mfqq qTp)qi% 

dharayeyam dharayeva dhardyema dharayeya dhardyevahi dhardyemahi 

etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

Optative forms are very rare in the oldest language (four in RV., two 
in AV.)*, they become more common in the Brahmanas. AB. has once kdmayita. 

4. Present Imperative. 

2 OTJTT ypR Wfm SJT^TT^ ITC 

dliardya dhardyatam dhurayata dhardyasva dharayetham dhardyadhvam 

etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

Imperative persons with the ending tdt occur: dhdrayatdt (AV.) is 2d 
sing.; gamayatdt and cydvayatdt (K. etc.), and vdrayatdt (TB.) are used as 
2d pi.; t mrayadhvdt (K. etc.) is 2d pi., and the only noted example (see 
above, 570). 

22* 
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5. Present Participle. 

dhcirayant (f. °EpFft - yanfi ) dharayamana. 

0. Imperfect. 

i sraTpira sroipnq simpr srEnujM^r 

adkarayam adharayava ddhctrayama ddharaye adharayavaki ddharayamahi 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

For a few forms in is and it which perhaps belong to the imperfect, 
see below. 

1044. As was above pointed out, the formations from the causative 
stem in aya outside the present-system are in the oldest language very 
limited. In RV. are found two forms of the future in sydmi , and ten in¬ 
finitives in dhyai; also one or two derivative nouns in tr (bodhayitr , coday - 
itn), five in isnw, seven in itnu , and a few in a (atipdraya , nidhdrayd , 
vacaminkhaya, vi$vamejaya). In AV., also two 5-future forms and four ger¬ 
unds in tvd; and a few derivative noun-stems, from one of which is made 
a periphrastic perfect (gamaydm cakara). In the Brahmanas, verbal deriva¬ 
tive forms become more numerous and various, as will be noted in detail 
below. 

1045. Perfect. The accepted causative perfect is the 
periphrastic (1070), the derivative noun in EIT 4 in accusa¬ 
tive form, to which the auxiliary is added, being formed 
from the causative stem: thus, 

*\(U\ dharayUm cakara dliarayhm cakre. 

Of this perfect no example occurs in RV. or SV. or VS., only one — 
gamaydm cakara — in AV., and but two or three in all the various texts 
of the Black Yajur-Veda, and these not in the mantra-parts of the text. 
They are also by no means frequent in the Brahmanas, except in QB. 
(where they abound: chiefly, perhaps, for the reason that this work uses 
in considerable part the perfect instead of imperfect as its narrative tense). 

1040. Aorist. The aorist of the causative conjugation 
is the reduplicated, which in general has nothing to do with 
the causative stem, but is made directly from the root. 

It has been already fully described (above, 850 ff.). 

Its association with the causative is doubtless founded on 
an original intensive character belonging to it as a reduplicated 
form, and is a matter of gradual growth: in the Veda it is 
made from a considerable number of roots (in RV., more than 
a third of its instances; in AV., about a fifth) which have no 
causative stem in aya. 
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The causative aorist of EJ dJrr. then, is as follows: 

. 3^1^ ETfP-TpT 5lfhT| ^F-I(FTT% 

ddidharam ddidharava ddidharama ddidhare ddidharavahi adidharamalii 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

1047. In a few cases, where the root has assumed a pecu¬ 
liar form before the causative sign — as by the addition of a p 
or s (above, 1042 dff.) — the reduplicated aorist is made from 
this form instead of from the simple root: thus, atisthipam from 
sthap (stem sthapaya ) for ystha. Aorist-forms of this character 
from quasi-roots in dp are made from sthap , jhap, hap , jap, and 
grap (above, 861) ; the only other example from the older language 
is bibhisas etc. from bhis for j/bhi, 

1048. A small number of Yedic forms having is and it after y of the 
causal stem are apparently sporadic attempts at making an is-aorist: thus, 
vyathayis (AY.), dhvanayit (RV.; TS. has instead the anomalous dhvanayit), 
and ailayit (AV.). The two former are augmentless forms, used with ma 
prohibitive (compare the denom. unayis , RY., also with ma). 

1049. A precative is of course allowed by the gram¬ 
marians to be made for the causative conjugation: in the 
middle, from the causative stem with the auxiliary ^ i sub¬ 
stituted for its final % a; in the active, from the form of 
the root as strengthened in the causative stem, but without 
the causative sign: thus, 

H|UI {{^dharyasam etc. dharayistya etc. 

This formation is doubtless to be regarded as purely fictitious. 

1050. Futures. Both futures, with the conditional, 
are made from the causative stem, with the auxiliary ^ t, 
which takes the place of its final ^ a. Thus: 

/S-Future. 

dharayisy&mi etc. dharayisyS etc. 

* 

Conditional. 

ddharaytsyam etc. ddharayisye etc. 

Periphrastic Future. 

^ I ^ ill H IUri dharayitksmi etc. £|l(HlHI'c dharayitahe etc. 

The s-future participles are made regularly: thus, dharayi- 
sydnt (fern. - ydnfi or ~ yati ), dharayisydmana. 
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It has been mentioned above that RV. and AV. contain only two 
examples each of the s- future, and none of the periphrastic. The former 
begin to appear in the Brahmanas more numerously, but still sparingly, 
with participles, and conditional (only adhdrayisyat, £B.); of the latter, QB. 
affords two examples (parayitdsmi and janayitdsi). 

1051. Verbal Nouns and Adjectives. These are 
in part formed from the causative stem in the same manner 
as the futures; in part — namely, the passive participle in 
cT ta and the gerundive and gerund in 7J ya (and the root- 
infinitive) — from the causatively strengthened root-form. 
The auxiliary ^ i is taken in every formation which ever 
admits that vowel. 

Thus, of formations permitted in the later language (but 
the examples taken from the earlier): 

participle in ta: irita, vdsitd , cravita; 

gerundive in tavya: tarpayitavya , kalpayitavya, gamayitavya , 
bhaksayitavya; 

gerundive in ya : sthapya , yajya; 

infinitive in turn: josayitum, d/mrayitum, janayitum , parayitum; 

gerund in tva: kalpayitva , sadayitvu , -arpayitvh (AV.: see 
990), -rocayitva (TA.), crapayitva (AB.); 

gerund in ya : - gliarya , -pcidya, - vdsya , -sadya^ -sthapya; 

gerund in am: -sthhpam (<?B.). 

Further, of formations found only in the older language: 

root-infinitive, accusative: -sthdpam (PB.); 

infinitive in tavai: janayitavai, tdrpayitavdi , payayilavai ) - kalpayitavat\ 
-tcotayitavdf fall £!*•); 

infinitive in dhydi: isayddhyai , irayddhyai } tahsayadhydi , ndcayadhydi, 
mandayadhyai , madayddhyai. r isayddhyai, vartayadhyai, vdjayddhyai, 
syandayadhyai (all RV.); 

gerundive in ayya: panaydyya , sprhayayya , trayayayya (}/trd:P). 

All these, it will be noticed, follow the same rule as to accent with 
the similar formations from the simple root, showing no trace of the special 
accent of the causative stem. 

1052. Derivative or Tertiary Conjugations. 
From the causative stem may be made a passive and a de- 
siderative conjugation. Thus: 

a. The passive-stem is formed by adding the usual pas¬ 
sive-sign If yd to the causatively strengthened root, the caus¬ 
ative-sign being dropped: thus, milH dharyate . 
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Such passives are not found in the Yeda, but they are met with here 
and there throughout the Brahmana language : examples are jnapyd - (TS.), 
sddya- (K.), pddya- fAB.J, vddya- (TB.), sthdpya - (GB.), and so on. 

b. The desiderative stem is made by reduplication and 
addition of the sign is a, of which the initial vowel replaces 
the final of the causative stem : thus, didharayisati. 

These, too, are found here and there in the Brahmanas and later: 
examples are pipdyayisa (K.), bibhdvayisa and cikalpayisa and lulobhayisa 
(AB.), didrdpayisa and rirddhayisa and dpipayisa (QB.), and so on. 

As to causatives made from the desiderative stem, see above, 1039. 

V. Denominative. 

1053. A denominative conjugation is one that has for 
its basis a noun-stem. 

It is a view now prevailingly held that most of the present- 
systems of the Sanskrit verb, along with other formations anal¬ 
ogous with a present-system, are in their ultimate origin denom¬ 
inative; and that many apparent roots are of the same character. 
The denominatives which are so called differ from these only in 
that their origin is recent and undisguised. 

1054. The grammarians teach that any noun-stem in 
the language may be converted, without other addition than 
that of an Ef a (as union-vowel enabling it to be inflected 
according to the second general conjugation) into a present- 
stem, and conjugated as such. 

As examples of what is allowed in this way, are given 
krsnati, ‘acts like Krishna’; malati , ‘is like a garland (mala)’; 
kavayati , ‘plays the poet (kavibhavati , ‘is like the earth (bhuj; 
qrayati , ‘resembles Qri (goddess)’; pitarati , ‘acts the father’; 
rajanati , ‘is kingly’. But such formations are at the best of 
extreme rarity in actual use. The RV. has a few isolated and 
doubtful examples, the clearest of which is bhisdkti, ‘he heals’, 
from bhisdj ‘physician’; it is made like a form of the root-class; 
abhisnak seems to be its imperfect according to the nasal class. 
And patyate , ‘he rules’, appears to be a denominative of pdti , 
‘master’. Other possible cases are (Delbriick) isanas etc., krpd - 
nanta , tarusema etc., vanusanta, bhurajanta, vdnanvati . None of 
the other Veda or Brahmana texts has anything additional of the 
same character. 

1055. In general, the base of denominative conjugation 
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is made from the noun-stem by means of the conjugation- 
sign 7J yd : which has the accent. 

The identity of this ya with the ya of the so-called causative conjugation, 
as making with the final a of the noun-stem the causative-sign aya , is 
altogether probable. What relation it sustains to the ya of the i/a-class 
(VIII.), of the passive, and of the derivative intensive stem, is more open 
to question. 

1056. Intermediate between the denominative and causative 
conjugations stands a class of verbs, plainly denominative in 
origin, but having the causative accent. Examples, beginning 
to appear at the earliest period of the language, are mantrayate 
(from mantra , yman -f- tra) and kirtayati (from kirti, ykr ‘praise’). 
These, along with like forms from roots which have no other 
present-system (though they may make scattering forms outside 
that system from the root directly), or which have this beside 
other present-systems without causative meaning, are reckoned 
by the grammarians as a separate conjugation-class (above, 607). 

1057. Denominatives are formed at every period in the 
history of the language, from the earliest down. 

They are most frequent in RV., which contains over a 
hundred, of all varieties ; AV. has only half as many (and per¬ 
sonal forms from hardly a third as many: from the rest, present 
participles, or derivative nouns); AB., less than twenty; QB., 
hardly more than a dozen; and so on. In the later language 
in general, they are far from numerous; and most of those 
which occur are “cwr-class” verbs. 

1058. The denominative meaning is, as in other lang¬ 
uages, of the greatest variety; some of the most frequent 
forms of it are: ‘be like, act as, play the part of’, ‘regard 
or treat as’, ‘cause to be, make into’, ‘use. make applica¬ 
tion of’, ‘desire, wish for, craved — that which is signi¬ 
fied by the noun-stem. 

The modes of treatment of the stem-final are also various; 
and the grammarians make a certain more or less definite as¬ 
signment of the varieties of meaning to the varieties of form; 
but this allotment finds only a dubious support in the usages 
of the words as met with even in the later language, and still 
less in the earlier. Hence the formal classification, according 
to the final of the noun-stem, and the way in which this is 
treated before the denominative sign yd , will be the best one 
to follow. 
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1059. From stems in a. a. The final a of a noun¬ 
stem oftenest remains unchanged: thus, amitraydti , ‘'plays the 
enemy, is hostile’; devayati , ‘cultivates the gods, is pious’. 

b. Final a is lengthened: thus, aghdyati , ‘plans mischief; 
priyaydte, ‘holds dear’; acvaydti , ‘seeks for horses’; acandyati , 
‘desires food’. 

In the Veda, forms of the same verb with short and long d before ya 
sometimes exchange with one another. 

c. It is changed to i , or rarely i; thus, adhvariydti , ‘per¬ 
forms the sacrifice’; tavisiydti , ‘is mighty’; patriyati or putriydti 9 
1 desires a son’; mdnsiydti , ‘craves flesh’.' 

Denominatives of this form show a special proclivity toward the mean¬ 
ing ‘desire’. 

d. It is dropped (after n or r ): thus, turanydti , ‘is rapid’; 
adhvarydti , ‘performs the sacrifice’. 

e. Other modes of treatment are sporadic: thus, the addition 
of s, as in stanasyati , ‘seeks the breast’; the change of a to c, 
as in vcireydti, ‘plays the wooer’. 

1060. From stems in a . Final a usually remains, as 
in gopayati , ‘plays the herdsman, protects’; prtanayati , ‘fights’; 
but it is sometimes treated in the other methods of an a-stem: 
thus, prtanyati , ‘fights’. 

1061. From stems in i, i, and m, u. Such stems are 
(especially those in u, u) much less common. They show reg¬ 
ularly i and u before ya: thus, aratiydti (also - tiy -), ‘plots in¬ 
jury’; jamyati (also -my-), ‘seeks a wife’; sahhlyati , ‘desires 
friendship’; — catruydti , ‘acts the foe’; rjuydti , ‘is straight’; 
vasuydti , ‘desires wealth’; asuyati , ‘grumbles, is discontent’: with 
short w, gatuyati , ‘sets in motion’. 

More rarely, i is treated as a (or else is gunated, with loss of a y): 
thus, dhunaydti , ‘comes snorting’. Sometimes, as to a (above, e), a sibilant 
is added: thus, avisydti , ‘is vehement’; urusyati , ‘saves’. From dhi, RV. 
makes dhiyaydte. 

1062. From other vowel-stems, a. Final r is said 
to be changed to ri: thus, pitriydti, ‘is fatherly’: no example in 
use has been noted. 

b. The diphthongs, in the few cases that occur, have their 
final element changed to a semivowel: thus, gavydti , ‘seeks cattle, 
goes a-raiding’. 

1063. From consonant-stems. A final consonant 
usually remains before ya: thus, bhisajyati , ‘plays the physician, 
cures’; uksanydti, ‘acts like a bull’; apasydti , ‘is active’; namasydti , 
‘pays reverence’; sumanasydte, ‘is favorably disposed’; tarusyati , 
‘fights’. 
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But a Anal n is said to be sometimes dropped, and the preceding vowel 
treated as a final: thus, rdjdydte or rdjlydti, ‘is kingly’, from rdjan: vrsdyate 
from vrsan is the only example quotable from the older language. Sporadic 
cases occur of other final consonants similarly treated: thus, ojayate from 
ojas ,* — while, on the other hand, an a-vowel is occasionally added to such 
a consonant before ya: thus, isaydti from is, satvandyati from satvan. 

1064. By far the largest class of consonantal stems are 
those showing a s before the ya; and, as has been seen above, 
a sibilant is sometimes, by analogy, added to a final vowel, 
making the denominative-sign virtually sya — or even, with a 
also added after an i or w-vowel, asya; and this comes to be 
recognised in the later language as an independent sign, forming 
denominatives that express desire: thus, madhusyati or ma- 
dhvasyati , ‘longs for honey’; ksirasyati , ‘craves milk’. 

1065. The grammarians reckon as a special class of denominatives in 
kdmya what are really only ordinary ones made from a compound noun-stem 
having kdma as its final member: thus, rathakdmyati, ‘longs for the chariot’ 
(K.: only example noted from the older language); putrakdmyati , ‘desires a 
son’ — coming from the possessive compounds rathakama , putrakdma. And 
satydpayati , ‘declares true’ (from satya), is an example of yet another form¬ 
ation declared to occur. 

1066. a. A number of denominative stems occur in the Veda for which 
no corresponding noun-stems are found, although for all or nearly all of them 
related words appear: thus, ankuya, stabhuya, isudhya; dhisanya, risanya , 
ruvanya , huvanya , isanya; ratharya , cratharya f saparya; irasya , da^asya, 
makhasya , panasya , sacasya. Those in anya, especially, look like the begin¬ 
nings of a new conjugation-class. 

b. Having still more that aspect, however, are a Vedic group of stems 
in dya f which in general have allied themselves to present-systems of the 
na-class (V.), and are found alongside the forms of that class : thus, grbhdydti 
beside grbhndti. Of such, RV. has grbhdya , mathdya, prusdya, musdya , 
grathdya , skabhdya , stabhdya. A few others have no na-class companions: 
thus, damdya f camdya, tudaya (AV.); and pandya , na$dya , vrsdya [y/vrs 
‘rain’), vasdya (yvas ‘clothe’), and perhaps a$dya (]/ap ‘attain’). 

9 

1067. The denominative stems in RV. and AV. with causative accent¬ 
uation are: RV. ankhdya , arthaya , isaya (also isayd ), urjdya, rtdya, krpdya, 
mantraya , mrgdya, vavraya, vdjaya (also vdjayd ), vllaya , susvdya (also 
susvaya ); AV. adds klrtaya , dhupaya, pdlaya, vlrdya , sabhdgaya. 

The accent of dnniya and hastaya (RV.) is wholly anomalous. 

1068. Inflection. The denominative stems are in¬ 
flected with regularity like the other stems ending in a 
throughout the present-system. Forms outside of that sys- 
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tem — except from the stems which are reckoned, to the 
causative or cwr-class, and 'which follow in all respects the 
rules for that class — are of the utmost rarity. 

In RV. occurs no form not belonging to the present-system, unless (as 
seems most likely) unayu (with ma prohibitive) is to be regarded as 2d 
sing, of the is-aorist. Unquestionable examples of this aorist are dsuylt (QB.), 
pdpayista {TS. iii. 2.8 3 : pi., with md prohibitive) and avrsdyisata (VS.). 
The form asaparyait (AV. xiv. 2. 20), with ai for l (555b), might be aorist; 
but, as the metre shows, is probably a corrupt reading; amanasydit , certainly 
imperfect, appears to occur in TB. (ii. 3. 8 3 ). £B. has the future gopdyisyati , 
and TS. the participles kanduyisydnt and kanduyitd. From roots assimilated 
to the causatives occur in the older language mantrayam dsa (AB., GB.), 
mantraydm cakratus and cakre (£B.), mantritd (QB., TA.), -mantrya (TB.), 
and one or two other like forms. The gerundival adjectives saparyenya and 
atasdyya also are met with. 


CHAPTER XV. 


PERIPHRASTIC AND COMPOUND CONJUGATION. 

1069. One periphrastic formation, the periphrastic 
future, has been already described (942 ff.), since it has 
become in the later language a necessary part of every verb¬ 
al conjugation, and since, though still remaining essen¬ 
tially periphrastic, it has been so fused in its parts and al¬ 
tered in construction as to assume in considerable measure 
the semblance of an integral tense-formation. 

By far the most important other formation of the 
class is 

• 

The Periphrastic Perfect. 

1070. This (though almost unknown in the Veda, and 
coming only gradually into use in the Brahmaias) is a 
tense widely made and frequently used in the classical 
Sanskrit. 
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It is made by prefixing the accusative of a derivative 
noun-stem in ETC a (accented) to the perfect tense of an 
auxiliary verb: namely, of hr ‘make 5 , more often of 
‘be’, and very rarely of j /^ bhu , ‘be 5 . 

In the older language, as is pointed out below, kr is used as auxiliary 
almost alone, and bhu not at all. Even in MBh., bhu hardly ever occurs 
(Holtzmann). 

1071. The periphrastic perfect occurs as follows: 

a. It is the perfect of the derivative conjugations: in¬ 

tensive, desiderative, causative, and denominative ; the noun 
in m a being made from the present-stem which is the 
general basis of each conjugation: thus, from budh , 

intensive bobudham , desiderative bubhutsam , 

^ o -s 7 oo -N. 

causative bodhayam; denominative mantray- 

am. 

The formation from causative stems, and from those denominatives which 
are assimilated to causatives, is by far the most frequent. 

b. Most roots beginning with a vowel in a heavy syl¬ 

lable (long by nature or long by position) make this perfect 
only, and not the simple one: thus, dsam from y^l?y 

as, ^=TFT iksain from y^lks; 3S$TTiy ubjam from y~5^^ubj. 

Excepted are the roots dp and anch, and those beginning 
with a before two consonants (and taking an as reduplication: 

788). 

C. The roots (that is, stems reckoned by the grammarians 
as roots) of more than one syllable have their perfect of this 
formation: thus, cakashm . 

But urnu (712) is said to form urnondva only, and jagr and daridra 
(1020, 1024) to have a perfect of either formation. 

d. A few other scattering roots: namely, ay, day , and kas , 
and optionally vid and us, and a few roots of the reduplicating 
class, bhi t bhr, hu , and hri. All these make the derivative noun 
from their present-stem: thus, dayhm , vidkm, oskm, bib hay km, 
juhavam, bibharam, jihrayUm (these with yuna of the final vowel 
before the a). 

An occasional example is met with from other roots: thus, nayarn from 
nl (pres.-stem nay a)', hvayam from yhvd (pres.-stem hvaya ). 

1072. The periphrastic perfect of the middle voice is 
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made only with the middle inflection of kr ; that of 
the active, with any one of the three auxiliaries. For pas¬ 
sive use, the auxiliaries 5Tef as and >1 bhu are also allowed 
to take a middle inflection. 

It is unnecessary to give a paradigm of this formation, as 
the inflection of the auxiliaries is the same as in their independ¬ 
ent use (for that of ykr, see 800 f); of ybhu, see 800 b ; of yas, 
see 636). 

The connection of the noun and auxiliary is not so close that other 
words are not sometimes allowed to come between them: thus, tdm pdtaydm 
prathamam d$a> 'him he first made to fall’; prabhrancaydm yo naghusam 
cakdra , ‘who made Naghusha fall headlong’ (both Raghuvan^a). 

1073. The above is an account of the periphrastic forma¬ 
tion with a derivative noun in dm as it appears in the later 
language ; earlier, its aspect is quite different: namely, as that 
of a more general, but quite infrequent, combination of such a 

noun with various forms of the root kr. Thus: 

✓ • 

a. Of forms with tbe perfect of the auxiliary occurs only a single 
example in the whole body of Vedic texts (metrical): namely, gamaydm 
cakdra (AY. xviii.). In the brdhmana parts of the Black Yajus texts are 
found viddrh cakdra (TS., K., MS.) and viddrh cakrma (K.), and yajaydrh 
cakdra (K.). In the Brahmanas, examples from causative etc. stems in ay a 
begin to prevail over others, and in QB. they are rather frequent. Examples 
from desiderative stems have been noted only from £B.: they are cikramisam , 
ruruksam , dudhursam , blbhatsdm. From simple roots having the same form¬ 
ation in the later language, occur viddm (TB., QB., GB.), dsdm (QB., GB.), 
iksdm (QB., GB.), edhdm (QB.), juhavam (AB., TB., QB.), bibhaydm (QB.); 
and also layam (nilayam) from yil (£B.). 

b. Forms with the aorist of the auxiliary are in the oldest Brahmanas 
as numerous as those with the perfect. Thus, with akar occur ramaydm 
(K.), janaydm and sddaydm and svadaydm and sthapaydm (MS.); and with 
akran, viddm (TS., MS., TB.). With the aorist optative or precative has 
been noted only pavaydrh kriydt (MS.). 

c. Like combinations with other tenses are excessively rare, but not 
entirely unknown: so, juhavam karoti (Qankh. §r. Su.). 

d. With any other auxiliary than y/kr appears only mantrayam dsa 
(AB., GB.; in the same noun is combined with ykr in mantrayam 
cakratus and mantrayam cakre ). 

As the examples show, the noun (as in the case of the 
periphrastic future: 945) has its independent accent. 

Participial Periphrastic Phrases. 

1074. Combinations of participles with auxiliary verbs, 
of condition or motion, forming phrases which have an office 
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analogous with that of verb-tenses, are not unknown in any 
period of the language. 

They occur even in the Veda, but are far more common 
and conspicuous in the Brahmanas, and become again of little 
account in the later language. 

1075. Examples of the various formations are as follows . 

a. A (usually present) participle with the tenses of the verb i, ‘go’. 
This is the combination, on the whole, of widest and most frequent occur¬ 
rence. Thus: yathd sucyd vdsah sarhdadhad iydd evam evdi J tdbhir yajhasya 
chidram sarhdadhad eti (AB.), ‘just as one would mend [habitually] a garment 
with a needle, so with these one mends any defect of the sacrifice’; agnir vd 
idarn vdi$vdnaro dahann dit (PB.),- ‘Agni Vai^vanara kept burning this 
creation’; te ‘surah pardjitd ydnto dydvdprthivi dpa^rayan (TB.), ‘those 
Asuras, getting beaten, took refuge with heaven and earth’; te ‘sya grhdh 
pacava upamurydmdnd lyuh (QB.), ‘the animals, his family, would be con¬ 
tinually destroyed’. 

b. The same with the verb car, ‘go (continually or habitually)’, signifying 
still more distinctly than the preceding a continued or habitual action. Thus : 
agndv agnfy carati pravistah (AV.), ‘Agni is constantly present in the fire’; 
adandyam dandena ghnanta$ caranti (PB.), ‘they make a practice of beating 
with a rod what is undeserving of punishment’. 

c. The' same with the verbs as, ‘sit’, and sthd , ‘stand’, with a like 
meaning. Thus, juhvata dsate (K.), ‘they continue sacrificing’; te l pakramya 
prativdvadato ‘tisthan (AB.), ‘they, having gone off, kept vehemently refusing’. 

In the later language, sthd is the verb oftenest used, with predicates- of 
various kind^ to make a verbal phrase of continuance. 

d. A participle with as and h/iu, ‘be’. The participle is oftenest a 
future one; as only is used in the optative, bhu usually in other forms. 
Thus: yah purvam amjdnah sydt (AB.), ‘whoever may not have made sacri¬ 
fice before’; samdvad eva yajhe kurvdnd dsan (GB.), ‘they did the same thing 
at the sacrifice’; parikridanta dsan (MS.), ‘they were playing about’; Hard me 
kena devatd updptd bhavisyanti (AB.), ‘wherewith shall the other deities be 
won by me?’ yatra suptvd ptinar na J vadrdsydn bhdvati (QB.), ‘when, after 
sleeping, he is not going to fall asleep again’; havyarh hi vaksyan bhavati 
(AB.), ‘for he is intending to carry the sacrifice’; ddsyant sydt (K.), ‘may be 
going to give’; yena vahanena syarxtsydnt sydt (QB.), ‘with what vehicle he 
may be about to drive’. 


Composition with Prepositional Prefixes. 

1076. All the forms, personal and other, of verbal con¬ 
jugation — of both primary and secondary conjugation, 
and even to some extent of denominative (so far as the 
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denominative stems have become assimilated in value to 
simple roots) — occur very frequently in combination with 
certain words of direction, elements of an adverbial character 
(see the next chapter), the so-called prepositions, according 
to the original use of that term, or the verbal prefixes. 

Practically, in the later language, it is as if a compounded root were 
formed, out of root and prefix, from which then the whole conjugation (with 
many derivatives: below, chap. XVII.) is made, just as from the simple 
root. Yet, even there (and still more in the older language: 1081), the 
combination is so loose, and the members retain so much of their independent 
value, that in most dictionaries (that of Monier Williams is an exception) 
the conjugation of each root with prefixes is treated under the simple root, 
and not in the alphabetic order of the prefix. Derivative words, however, 
are by universal agreement given in their independent alphabetic place, like 
simple words. 

1077. Those verbal prefixes which have value as such 
throughout the whole history of the language are given 
below, in alphabetic order, with their fundamental meanings: 

Slfft ati , ‘across, beyond, past, over, to excess’; 

SITU ddhi, ‘above, over, on, on to’;* 

SR arm, ‘after, along, toward’; 

Slrb^ antdr , ‘between, among, within’; 

SR apa, ‘away, forth, off’; 

SIR dpi, ‘unto, close upon or on’; 

srfu abhi , ‘to, unto, against’ (often with implied vio¬ 
lence) ; 

SR dva, ‘down, off’; 

SIT a, ‘to, unto, at’; 

3^ ud , ‘up, up forth or out’; 

3q upa , ‘to, unto, toward’; 

Pi ni, ‘down; in, into’; 

‘out, forth’; 

q^T para, ‘to a distance, away, forth’; 

qf^ pari , ‘round about, around’; 

U pra , ‘forward, onward, forth, fore’; 
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SfTrT prati , ‘in reversed direction, back to or against, 
against, in return’; 

FT m, ‘apart, asunder, away, out’; 

‘along, with, together’. 

a. Some of these, of course, are used much more widely and frequently 
than others. In order of frequency in the older language (as estimated by 
the number of roots with which they are found used in RV. and AV.), they 
stand as follows: pra , a, vi, sam , abhi , ni, ud, pari , arm , upa, prati , ava, 
ms, ati, apa , para , adhi , api, antar . Api is of very limited use as prefix in 
the later language, having become a conjunction, ‘too, also’. 

b. The meanings given are only the leading ones. In combination with 
the roots they undergo much modification, both literal and figurative — yet 
seldom in such a way that the steps of transition from the fundamental 
sense are not easy to trace. Sometimes, indeed, the value of a root is hardly 
perceptibly modified by the addition of the prefix. An intensive force is not 
infrequently given by pari, vi, and sam. 

1078. Prefixes essentially akin with the above, but more 
distinctly adverbial, and of more restricted use, are these: 

acha (or acha ), ‘to, unto’: tolerably frequent in RV. (used 
with over twenty roots), but already very rare in AV. (only two 
roots), and entirely lost in the later language ; 

avis , ‘forth to sight, in view’: used only with the roots 
bhu, as , and Jcr; 

tiros, ‘through, crossways; out of sight’: hardly used except 
with Jcr, dha , bhu (in RV., with three or four others); 

puras, ‘in front, forward’: used with only half-a-dozen roots, 
especially Jcr, dha, i; 

pradus , ‘forth to view’: only with bJiu, as, Jcr. 

A few others, as bahis , ‘outside’, vina, ‘without’, sdksdt , ‘in view’, are 
still less removed from ordinary adverbs. 

1079. Of still more limited use, and of noun rather than 
adverb-value are: 

$rad (or $rath?), only with dha (in RV., once also with fcr): craddha , 
‘believe, credit’; 

hin, only with fcr (and obsolete in the classical language): hinkr , ‘make 
the sound king , low, murmur’. 

And beside these stand yet more fortuitous combinations: see below, 

1091. 

1080. More than one prefix may be set before the same 
root. Combinations of two are quite usual; of three, much 
less common; of more than three, rare. Their order is in 
general determined only by the requirements of the meaning, 
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each added prefix bringing a further modification to the 
combination before which it is set. But 3ETT ci is never allowed 
in the later language, and only extremely rarely in the older, 
to be put in front of any of the others. 

1081. In classical Sanskrit, the prefix always stands 
immediately before the verbal form. 

In the older language, however, of both Veda and Brah- 
mana, its position is quite free : it may be separated from the 
verb by another word or words, and may even (much less often) 
come after the form to which it belongs; it may also stand 
alone, qualifying a verb that is understood, or conjointly with 
another prefix one that is expressed. 

Thus, sa devah e 'hd vaksyati (RV.), ‘he shall bring the gods hither’; 
pra na ayunsi tarisat (AV.), ‘may he lengthen out our lives’; tdv d ydtam 
dpa dravat (RV.), ‘do ye two come hither quickly’; gdmad vdjebhir d sd nah 
(RV.), ‘may he come with gifts hither to us’; pdri mdm pdri me prajam pari 
nah pdhi yad dhanam (AV.), ‘protect me, my progeny, and what wealth we 
own’; ydtah sadya a ca pdrd ca yanti (AV.), ‘from whence every day they 
advance and retire’; vy hhdrh sarvena pdpmdna [avrtam] vi yaksmena sdm 
ayusd (AV.), ‘I have separated from all ill-luck,from disease, [I have joined 
myself] with life’. 

The separation of the prefix from a verbal noun or adjective is very 
much more difficult, and of quite rare occurrence. 

1082. As regards the accent of verb-forms compounded 
with prefixes, only the case needs to be considered in which 
the prefix stands (as always in the later language) immediately 
before the verb ; otherwise, verb and prefix are treated as two 
entirely independent words. 

1083. A personal verbal form, as has been seen above 
(592), is ordinarily unaccented: before such a form, the prefix 
has its own accent; or, if two or more precede the same form, 
the one nearest the latter is so accented, and the others lose 
their accent. 

If, however, the verb-form is accented, the prefix or pre¬ 
fixes lose their accent. • 

That is, in every case, the verb along with its normally 
situated prefix or prefixes so far constitutes a unity that the 
whole combination is allowed to take but a single accent. 

Examples are: pare 'hi nari pdnar £ ’hi ksipram (AV.), ‘go away, 
woman; come again quickly’; athd 'starh vipdretana (RV.), ‘then scatter ye 
away to your borne’; samdcinusva 'nusampraydhi (AV.), ‘gather together, go 
forth together after’; yad grhdn upodditi (AV.), when he goes up to the 
Whitney, Grammar. 23 
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house 1 ; evd ca tvarh sarama ajagdntha (RV.), ‘now that you, Sararna, have 
thus come hither 1 ; yend vistitah pravive^itha J pdh (RV.), ‘enveloped in which 
thou didst enter the waters’. 

1084. A prefix, however, not seldom has a more inde¬ 
pendent value, as a general adverb of direction, or as a preposition 
(in the usual modern sense of that term), belonging to and 
governing a noun: in such case, it is not drawn in to form 
part of a verbal compound, but has its own accent. The two 
kinds of use shade into one another, and are not divisible by 
any distinct and fixed line. 

1085. In combination with the non-personal parts of the 
verb-system, with participles, infinitives, and gerunds, the general 
rule is that the prefix loses its accent, in favor of the other 
member of the compound. But the prefix instead has sometimes 
the accent: namely, when combined — 

a. with the passive participle in ta or na: thus, pareta , 
‘gone forth 1 ; antdrhita ? ‘concealed’; dvapanna, ‘fallen’; sampurna , 
‘complete’. 

b. with the infinitive in tu (972), in all its cases: thus, 
sdmhartum, ‘collect’; dpidhatave, ‘to cover up’; avag antes, ‘of 
descending’; the doubly accented dative in tavdi retains its final 
accent, but throws the other back upon the prefix : thus, dnvetavai, 
‘for following’; apabhartavdi> ‘for carrying off. 

1086. The closeness of combination between the root and 
the prefix is indicated not only by their unity of accent, but 
also by the euphonic rules (e. g. 185, 192), which allow the 
mutual adaptations of the two to be made to some extent as if 
they were parts of a unitary word. 

1087. A few special irregularities call for notice : 

a. In the later language, api, adhi , and ava, in connection with certain 
roots, sometimes lose their initial vowel: namely, api with nah and dhd, 
adhi with stha , ava with gdh. In the Veda, on the other hand, is is in a 
few cases found instead of nis with ykr. 

b. The final vowel of a prefix, especially an i, is (oftenest in the older 
language) sometimes lengthened, especially in derivative words : thus, pratikdra , 
nlvrt , parihdra , virddh , adhlvdsd , apivrta , ahhlvartd; anurudh ; pravrs, dpavasu. 

In the Veda, the initial of anu is sometimes lengthened after negative 
an: thus, andnuda. 

c. In combination with yi ‘go’, the prefixes para, pari, and pra sometimes 
change their r to l. 

In this way is formed a kind of derivative stem palay, ‘flee’, inflected 
according to the a-class, in middle voice, which is not uncommon from the 
Brahmanas down, and has so lost the consciousness of its origin that it takes 
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the augment prefixed: thus, apaldyisthds; it makes the periphrastic perfect 
paldydm cakre. The stem palyay , similarly inflected, seems to occur only in 
QB.; and play has been found nowhere except in MS. 

d. The root kr ‘make’ sometimes assumes (or retains from a more original 
condition) an initial s after the prefixes sam , pari , and upa: thus, sarhskurute , 
samaskurvan , sarhskrta , pariskrnvanti , pariskrta , upaskrta. And }/kr ‘scatter’ 
is said by the grammarians to add s in the same manner, under certain 
circumstances, after upa and prati. 

e. The passive participle of the roots dd ‘give 1 and dd ‘cut’ has often 
the abbreviated form tta after a prefix —• of which the final vowel, if i, is 
lengthened (compare the similar contraction with other elements, above, 955 c, 
and that of the derivative in ti, below, chap. XVII.). Thus, in AV. are found 
from dd ‘give 1 , vyatta, pdritta , dpratltta: in Brahmanas, from the same, dtta , 
pratta , apatta ; from dd ‘cut 1 , dvatta , nirdvatta , samdvatta. 

f. The AB. has once niniyoja (instead of ni-yuyoja) from ni-j-y/yuj, 
and udaprapatat; and in MBh. are found a few cases like vivydsa from 
vi-\~yas (where, however, an intentional play on the word may be assumed: 
Delbruck); and anvasamcarat (instead of anusamacarat). Such unifications of 
prefix and root, with treatment of the result after the manner of a simple 
root, are extremely rare. 

Some hold, however, that certain of the apparent roots of the language 
are results of this unification: thus, dp from d-\-ap , vyac from vi-\-ac , tyaj 
from ati-\-aj, etc. (see Weber, Ind. Stud., xiii. 61). 

g. The loss of the initial s of stha and stambh after the prefix ud has 
been noticed above (233 a). 

Also (137 a, b), certain peculiarities of combination of a prefix with the 
initial vowel of a root. 

1088. As to the more general adverbial uses of the pre¬ 
fixes, and their prepositional uses, see the next chapter. 

1089. The adverbial prefixes su , ‘well 1 , and dus, ‘ill’, are said to be 
sometimes combined with verbal forms; but no examples of such combination 
are quotable from accentuated texts. 

As to the addition of the comparative and superlative suffixes tardm and 
tamdm to verbs, see above, 473. 

Other Verbal Compounds. 

1090. It has been seen above that some of the preposi¬ 
tional prefixes are employed in combination with only very small 
classes of roots, namely those whose meaning makes them best 
fitted for auxiliary and periphrastic uses — such as kr, ‘make 1 , 
bhu and as, ‘be 1 , dha, 'put 1 , i, 'go 1 — and that the first three 
of these are widely used in combination with a derivative in 
dm to make a periphrastic conjugation. Such roots have also 
been, from the earliest period of the language, but with increas¬ 
ing frequency, used in somewhat analogous combinations with. 

23 * 
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other elements, substantive and adjective as well as adverbial; 
and this has become, in part, developed finally into a regular 
and indefinitely extensible method of increasing the resources of 
verbal expression. 

1091. Most analogous with hin-\~ykr (1079) aTe a few other onomato- 
poetic compounds in the Veda: akkhallkrtya (RV.), ‘making a crackling sound’, 
janjandbhdvant (RV.), ‘Simmering’, and alaldbhdvant (RV.), ‘making merry’; 
and (in AB.) bababdkurvan y ‘crackling’. And AV. has masmasd with ykr 
(TS. and VS., masmasd ), ‘crush’. 

Further, combinations of ykr with terms used at the sacrifice, as vasat , 
svahd, svadha , svagS: at first phrases only, and noun-compounds, but 
becoming verbal combinations in which the prefixed word is treated like a 
prepositional prefix: thus, svagdkardii (QB.: but svadhd kardti , TA.); and 
other prefixes are set before them, as anuvasatkurydt. 

1092. a. The noun namas , ‘obeisance, homage’, in a still more purely 
noun-value, becomes combined with ykr: in the Veda, only with the gerund, 
in namaskrtya (beside hastagfhya and karnagfhya : above, 990.). 

b. A solitary combination with yi, ‘go’, is shown by the accusative 
dstam , ‘home’; which, appearing only in ordinary phrases in RV., is in AV. 
compounded with the participles — in astamydnt , astamesydnt , dstamita 
(with accent like that of ordinary compounds with a prefix) — and in the 
Brahmanas and the later language is treated quite like a prefix: thus, 
astameti (QB.). 

C. Other ordinary accusative forms of adjectives in combination with 
verbal derivatives of kr and bhu are found here and there in the older lan¬ 
guage: thus, Qrtamkrtya and nagnamkftya (TS.); nagnambhavuka , pdma- 
nambhavuka , etc. (TS. et al.). 

1093. In the early but not in the earliest language, a noun¬ 
stem thus compounded with kr or bhu , in verbal nouns and 
ordinary derivatives, and then also in verbal forms, begins to 
assume a constant ending i (of doubtful origin). 

There is no instance of this in RV., unless the l of akkhallkrtya (above, 
1091) is to be so explained. In AV., besides the obscure vdtikrta and 
vatlkdrd , is found only phallkarana. In the Brahmana language, examples 
begin to occur occasionally — cyeti and mithunx in TS.; these and phall , 
krurx , udvdsx in TB.; the first three, with suphalx , ekx , svx , brdhmanx , and 
daridrx in QB.; and so on. The accent of the combination is in general 
accordance with the accent of compounds with the usual prefixes; and if the 
prefixed stem takes the tone, this rests upon the final x. Sometimes a mere 
collocation takes place: thus, mithunx bhdvantxs (TS.), phali kriydmdndnam 
(TB.), vajri bhutva (TA.). The x is variously treated: now as an uncombinable 
final, as in cyetx akuruta and mithuni abhavan (TS.); now as liable to the 
ordinary conversions, as in mithuny Inayd sydm and svyhkurvata (QB.). 

The examples in accentuated texts, and especially those in which the 
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verb is entitled to the tone, are too few to furnish more than a fragmentary 
illustration of the formation. 

Out of such beginnings has grown in the later language the following 
rule: 

1094. Any noun or adjective stem is liable to be com¬ 
pounded with verbal forms or derivatives of the roots 

hr and \bliu (and, it is said, of as also; but such ca¬ 
ses, if they occur, are at least extremely rare), in the man¬ 
ner of a verbal prefix. If the final of the stem be an a or 
/-vowel, it is changed to ^ i; if an w-vowel, it is changed 
to 737 u. 

It is prescribed also that a final r become n, and that as 
and an be changed to i; but no genuine examples appear to be 
quotable. 

Examples are: stambhibhavati, ‘becomes a post’; ekacittlbhuya, ‘becoming 
of one mind’; upaharikarosi , ‘thou makest an offering’; nakhaprahdrajarjankrta, 
‘torn to pieces with blows of the claws’; $ithilibhavanti , ‘become loose’; 
kundallkrta, ‘ring-shaped.’ 

1095. Of all the forms which constitute or are attached to 
the verbal system, the passive participle is the one most closely 
assimilated in its treatment as a combinable element to an or¬ 
dinary adjective. Next to it come the gerund and the gerund¬ 
ives. Combinations of the kind here treated of are especially 
common with passive participles and gerunds. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


INDECLINABLES. 

1096. The indeclinable words are less distinctly divi¬ 
ded into separate parts of speech in Sanskrit than is usual 
elsewhere in Indo-European language — especially owing 
to the fact that the class of prepositions hardly has a real 
existence, but is represented by certain adverbial words 
which are to a greater or less extent used prepositionally. 
They will, however, be briefly described here under the 
usual heads. 
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Adverbs. 

1097. Adverbs by Suffix. Classes of adverbs, some¬ 
times of considerable’ extent, are formed by tbe addition 
of adverb-making suffixes especially to pronominal roots or 
stems, but also to noun and adjective stems. 

There is no ultimate difference between these suffixes and the case- 
endings in declension; and the adverbs of this division sometimes are used 
in the manner of cases. 

1098. With the suffix tas are made adverbs having an 
ablative sense, and not rarely also an ablative construction. Such 
are made : 

a. From pronominal roots, in atas , itas, tdtas , ydtas, kdtas , amutas , 
svatas (not found earlier); and from the pronominal stems in t or d (494) of 
the personal pronouns: thus, mattas (only example in V.), tvattas , asmattas , 
yusmattas. 

b. From noun and adjective stems of every class, since the earliest 
period, but more freely later: thus, mukhatds, agratas, rbhutas , hrttas , 
Cirsatds, nastas , yajustas , pdratas, anydtas, sarvatas, daksinatds , abhlpatds 
(once, in RV., from a case-form: patsutds). 

C. From a few prepositions: thus, abhttas , parftas, dntitas. 

Examples of ablative construction are: tatah sasthat (AV.), ‘from that 
sixth’; tdto jydydn (AV.), ‘older than they’; kuta? cid de$dd dgatya (H.), 
‘arriving from some region or other’. 

But the distinctive ablative meaning is not infrequently effaced, and the 
adverb has a more locative value: thus, agratas , ‘in front’; asmatsamlpatas, 
‘in our presence’; dharmatas, ‘in accordance with duty’; chdgatas (H.), ‘with 
reference to the goat\ 

1099. With the suffix tra (in V. often trd) are made 
adverbs having a locative sense, and occasionally also a locative 
construction. 

These adverbs are formed from pronominal roots, namely dtra , tdtra , 
yatra , kdtra , amtitra , asmatra f satra; and also from noun and adjective 
stems, as anyatra , vi^vdtra, samdndtra, martyatra, daksinatra, devatra , 
purutra , bahutrd. 

The words in (accented) trd are Vedic only, except satra , ‘altogether’ (of 
which satram is also given as an alternative form). 

Examples of quasi-locative or locative construction are : hasta a daksinatra 
(RV.), ‘in the right hand’; tatrd 'ntare (H.), ‘in that interval’; prabhutvam tatra 
yujyate (H.), ‘sovereignty is suited to him’; ekatra puruse (MBh.), ‘in a single man’. 

As the locative case is used also to express the goal of motion (304), 
so the adverbs in tra have sometimes an accusative as well as a locative 
value: thus, tatra gacha , ‘go there or thither’; path6 devatra ydnan (RV.), 
‘roads that go to the gods’. 
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1100. One or two other suffixes of locality are : 

a. ha, in ihd, ‘here’, kuha, ‘where?’ and the Yedic vtyvdha (also vi$vdhd, 
vfyvahd ), ‘always’ (compare below,^,1104, end). 

b. tat , which is added to words having already a local or directive 
value: thus, to adverbial accusatives, as praktdt , ddaktdt ,• to adverbial abla¬ 
tives, as drattdt, uttarattdt , pardkattdt ,* and to prepositional adverbs, as 
adhdstdt, avdstdt , pardstdt , purdstdt, bahistdt. Apparently by analogy with 
these la*t, the suffix has occasionally the form stdt: thus, updristdt. 

C. hi , in uttarahi (QB.) and daksindhi (no occurrence). 

1101. By the suffix tha are made adverbs of manner, es¬ 
pecially from pronominal roots or stems. 

Thus, tathd , yathd; katha and ittha (by the side of which stand katham 
and itthdm ); and the rare imathd and amuthd. And dtha (Y. often dthd ), ‘so 
then’, doubtless belongs with them. Further, from a few adjective and noun 
stems : as, vi$vdthd , sarvdthd , anydthd , ubhaydthd , itarathd , yatamdthd , 
urdhvdthd , rtutha , ndmathd (once, AY.). 

Faf/ia becomes usually toneless in V., when used in the sense of iua 
after a noun forming the subject of comparison: thus, tdydvo yathd (RY.), 
‘like thieves’. 

1102. One or two other suffixes of manner are: 

a. ti, in iti, ‘thus’, very commonly used, from the earliest 
period, as particle of quotation, following the words quoted. 

Examples are: brahmajdye ’ yam iti ced dvocan (RY.), ‘if they have said 
“this is a Brahman’s wife”’; tdm devd abruvan vrdtya kirn nil tisthasi Hi 
(AY.), ‘the gods said to him: “Vratya, why do you stand?’” Often, the iti 
is used more pregnantly: thus, yah $raddddhdti sdnti devd iti (AV.), ‘whoever 
has faith that the gods exist’; tam vydghram munir musiko ‘ yam iti pacyati 
(H.), ‘the sage looks upon that tiger as being really a mouse’; yuyam kim 
iti sidatha (H.), ‘why (lit’ly, alleging what reason) do you sit?’ Or the iti 
marks an onomatopoeia, or indicates a gesture: thus, bahis te astu bat iti 
(AY.), ‘let it come out of you with a “splash”’; ity dgre krsaty dthe Hi (QB.), 
‘he ploughs first this way, then this way’. A word made by iti logically 
predicate to an object is usually nominative: thus, svargd lokd iti yam vddanti 
(AY.), ‘what they call “the heavenly world”’; vidarbhardjatanaydm damayanti 
’ti viddhi mdm (MBh.), ‘know me for the Yidarbha-king’s daughter, Damayanti 
by name’; but ajnam bdlam ity dhuh (M.), ‘they call an ignorant man a child’. 

With the suffix of iti is to be compared that of iati etc. (519). 

b. va in iva (toneless), ‘like, as’, and evd (in Y. often eva\ earlier 
‘thus’, later a particle emphasizing the preceding word; for ‘thus’ is used 
later the related evdm , which hardly occurs in RY., and in AY. only with 
yvid: as, evam vidvan , ‘knowing thus’. 

In later Yedic (AY. etc.) iva more often counts for only a single syllable. 

1103. a. By the suffix da are made adverbs of time, but 
almost only from pronominal roots. 
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Thus, tadd, yada, kada , ida (only in V.); and sadd , beside which is 
found earlier sadam. Besides these, in the older language, only sarvadd; 
later a few others, as any add , efeada, nityadd. 

b. By the perhaps related ddnlm are made idanim, tadanlm , vi$vadanim. 

c. With rhi are made, from pronominal roots, tarhi , etarhi , yarhi , kdrhi y 
amtirhi. 

d. The suffix di, found only in yddi, ‘if’, is perhaps related with dd, 
in form as in meaning. 

1104. By the suffix dha are formed adverbs especially from 
numerals, signifying ‘-fold, times, ways’, etc. 

Thus, ekadhd , dvidhd (also dvidhd and dvedhd ), tridhd (in the old lan¬ 
guage usually tredhct ), saddhd (also sodhd and saddhd ), dvada^adha , sahasradhd, 
and so on. Also, naturally, from words having a quasi-numeral character: 
thus, tatidha, bahudha , purudha , viQvddhd, caQvadha , etdvaddha. In a very 
few cases, also from general noun and adjective stems: thus, mitradhd (AV.), 
priyadhd (TS.), rjudhd (TB.), paristubdhd (PB.). 

The particle ddha or ddhd , a Vedic equivalent of atha, probably belongs 
here (purudha and viQvadha , with shortened final, occur a few times in RV.); 
also addhd , ‘in truth’; and perhaps sahd , ‘with’, which has an equivalent 
sadha - in several Vedic compounds. And the other adverbs in ha (1100 a) 
may be of like origin. 

1105. From a few numerals are made multiplicative adverbs with s: 
namely, dvfs, trfs, and catur (probably, for caturs). 

The corresponding word for ‘once’, sakft, is a compound rather than a 
derivative; and the same character belongs still more evidently to pancakrtvas , 
navakftvas , aparimitakrtvas, etc., though krt and krtvas are regarded by the 
native grammarians as suffixes (AV. has da$a krtvas and sapta krtvas). 

1106. By the suffix cds are made, especially from numeral 
or quantitative stems, adverbs of quantity or measure or manner, 
generally used distributively. 

Thus, ekaQas , ‘one by one’, fatafds, ‘by hundreds’, rtu^ds , ‘season by 
season’, pacchas , ‘foot by foot’, aksara^ds, ‘syllable by syllable’, gana^as , ‘in 
crowds’, stambagas , ‘by bunches’, parupfds, ‘limb by limb’, tdvacchas , ‘in 
such and such number or quantity’: and, in a more general way, sarvacasi 
‘wholly’, mukhyaQas , ‘principally’, krchra^as, ‘stingily’. 

1107. By the suffix vdt are made with great freedom, in 
every period of the language, adverbs signifying ‘after the man¬ 
ner of, like’, etc. 

Thus, angirasvat , ‘like Angiras’, manusvat (RV.), ‘as Manu did’, jamad- 
agnivat , ‘after the manner of Jamadagni’; purvavat or pratnavat or purdnavdt , 
‘as of old’, kakataliyavat, ‘after the fashion of the crow and the palm-fruit’. 

This is really the adverbially used accusative (with adverbial shift of 
accent: below, 1111 e) of the suffix vant (next chapter), which in the Veda 
makes certain adjective compounds of a similar meaning: thus, tvavant, ‘like 
thee’, mavant , ‘of my sort’, etc. 
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1108. By the suffix sat are made adverbs signifying ‘into the condition 
of’, which are used along with verbs of becoming and of making. 

Thus, agnisdt -j- j/ftr, ‘reduce to fire, burn up’; bhasmasdt + y/bhu, ‘turn 
to ashes’; dtmasdtkrta , ‘made one’s own’. 

These derivatives are unknown in the earlier language, and not common 
in the later. The s of sat is not liable to conversion into s. The connection 
with the following verb is not so close as to require the use of the gerund 
in ya: thus, bhasmasatkrtva (not - krtya: above, 990). 

1109. Suffixes, not of noun-derivation or inflection, may be traced with 
more or less plausibility in a few other adverbs. Thus, for example, in 
pratar , ‘early’, and sanutdr , ‘away’; in daksinit , ‘with right hand’, and cikitvit , 
‘with consideration’; in nundm , ‘now’, and ndndndm , ‘variously’. But the 
cases are in the main too rare and doubtful to be worth notice here. 

The adverbs of this division are almost never used prepo- 
sitionally. Those of the next division, however, are in many 
instances so used. 

1110 . Case-forms used as Adverbs. A large num¬ 
ber of adverbs are more or less evidently cases in form, 
made from stems which are not .otherwise in use. Also 
many cases of known stems, pronominal or noun or adject¬ 
ive, are used with an adverbial value, being distinguished 
from proper cases by some difference of application, which 
is sometimes accompanied by an irregularity of form. 

1111. The accusative is the case most frequently and 
widely used adverbially. Thus: 

a. Of pronominal stems: as, ydd , ‘if, when, that’, etc.; tad , ‘then’ etc.; 
kirn, ‘why, whether’, etc.; iddm , ‘now, here’; adds , ‘yonder’; and so on. 
Of like value, apparently, are the (mostly Yedic) particles kad , kdm and 
kam(?), id, cid (common at every period), smdd and sumdd , im and sim 
(by some regarded as still possessing pronoun-value), -kxm. 

Compounds with id are ced , ‘if, ried, ‘lest’, svid, kuvid ,* with cid, 
kticid; with -/dm, ndklm and maklm , and dkim. 

b. Of noun-stems: as, nama , ‘by name’; siikham , ‘happily’; kamam , 
‘at will, if you please’; ndktam , ‘by night’; rdhas , ‘secretly’; osam, ‘quickly’ 
(V.); and so on. 

c. Of adjective stems, in great numbers: as, satyam , ‘truly’; cimm, 
‘long’; nityam , ‘constantly’; bhuyas, ‘more, again’; and so on. 

1. The neuter singular is the case commonly employed in this way; 
and it is formed and used adverbially from a large class of compound stems 
which do not occur in adjective use (the so-called avyayibhdva-wmpoan&s : 
below, chap. XVIII.). 
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2. But the feminine singular also is sometimes used; especially in the 
so-called adverbial endings of comparison, tardm and tamdm , which are 
attached to particles, and even, as it is claimed (473), to verb-forms: thus, 
prataram , pratamam , uccdistaram , p andistardm, jyoktamdm. 

In the oldest language (RV. and AV.), the neuter instead of the feminine 
form of these suffixes is almost alone in use: see 1119. 

d. Many adverbs of obscure form or connection are to be explained with 
probability as accusatives of obsolete noun or adjective stems: examples are 
tusnim , ‘in silence’; sdydm , ‘at evening’; alakam , ‘vainly’; sdkam , ‘together, 
with (prep.)’; dram or alam , ‘sufficient’ (in the later language used with y/kr 
in the manner of a prefix); prdyas , ‘usually’; xsat , ‘somewhat’; amnds , ‘un¬ 
expectedly’; bahts, ‘outside’; mtthu and mithas , rndhu and muhus , jdtu , 
and so on. Madrtk etc., and nintk (in RV.), are perhaps contracted forms 
of adjectives having y/ac or anc as their final (407 ff.); and visundk and 
vrthak , with prthak and fdhak , may be of the same character. The presence 
of other roots as final members is also probable for u^ddhak, dnusak and 
ayusdk , anusthu and susthu , yugapat , etc. Compare also the forms in am 
beside those in d , above, 1099, 1101, 1103 a. 

e. In (Vedic) dravdt , ‘quickly’, is to be seen a change of accent for 
the adverbial use (pple drdvant , ‘running’); and drahyat , ‘stoutly’ (RV., once), 
may be another example. The comparative and superlative suffixes (above, c) 
show a like change; and it is also to be recognized in the derivatives with 
vdt (1107). 

1112. The instrumental is also very often used with 
adverbial value : generally in the singular, but sometimes also 
in the plural. Thus : 

a. Of pronominal stems: as, end and ayd , kdyd , and , sand , amd , 
amuya. 

b. Of noun-stems: as, ksanena , ‘instantly’; apescno, ‘completely’; vi$esena, 
‘especially’; diva, ‘by day’; distyd , ‘fortunately’; sdhasd , ‘suddenly’; aktubhis , 
‘by night’; and so on. 

C. Of adjectives, both neuter (not distinguishable from masculine) and 
feminine: as, ddksinena , ‘to the south’; uttarena , ‘to the north’; dntarena , 
‘within’; cirena , ‘long’; — cdndis and p dnakdis, ‘slowly’; uccdts , ‘on high’; 
pardcdfs , ‘afar’; tdvisibhis , ‘mightily’; and so on. 

d. More doubtful cases, mostly from the older language, may be in¬ 
stanced as follows: tiraQcatd , devatd , bdhdtd , and sasvdrtd (all RV.), hom¬ 
onymous instrumentals from nouns in duitd, tdditnd , irma, mrsi, vrtha , 
sdc«, asthd(?), mudhd (not V.), adhuna (Br. and later). 

e. Adverbially used instrumentals are (in the older language), oftener 
than any other case, distinguished from normal instrumentals by differences 
of form: thus, especially, by an irregular accent: as, amd and dtvd (given 
above); perhaps guhd; apdkd , dsaya , kuhaydf?); naktayd , svapnayd , samand ,* 
adatrayd , rtayd, ubhayd , sumnaya(?); daksind , madhya ; nicct , prdca , weed, 
papea, tira^ca; — in a few u-stems, by a y inserted before the ending, 
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which is accented: thus, amuya (given above), aQuyd , sadhuyd , rayhuyd , 
dhrmuya , anusthuya , mithuya; — and urviyd (for urvyd) and vfyvyd (properly 
vfyvayd) are more slightly irregular. 

1113. The dative has only very seldom an adverbial use. 

Examples are (from the later language only): ciraya , ‘long’; arthdya , 

‘for the sake of’; ahndya , ‘presently’. 

1114. The ablative is not infrequently used adverbially. 
Thus : 

a. Of pronominal stems: as, kdsmdt , ‘why?’ akasmdt , ‘casually, un¬ 
expectedly’; at , tat, yat (V.: normal forms, instead of the pronominal 
asmdt etc.). 

b. Of noun-stems: as, asdt, ‘near’; ar<ft, ‘afar’; baldt, ‘forcibly’; fcafu- 
haldt, ‘emulously’; sakd^dt, ‘on the part of’. 

C. Oftenest, of adjective stems: as, durdt, ‘afar’; mcdt , ‘below'; pafcit, 
‘behind’; sdksat , ‘plainly, actually’; samantdt , ‘completely’; acirdt, ‘not long’. 

d. In a few instances, adverbially used ablatives likewise show a changed 
accent in the early language: thus, apdkdt , ‘from afar’; amdt , ‘from near 
by’; sandtj ‘from of old’ (but instr. sdnd)\ uttardt , ‘from the north'; adhardt , 
‘below’. 

1115. The genitive is almost never used adverbially. 

In the older language occur aktds, ‘by night’, and vdstos , ‘by day’; 
later, cirasya , ‘long’. 

1116. The locative is sometimes used with adverbial 
value. Thus: 

From noun and adjective stems: dke , ‘near’; are and dure , ‘afar'; 
abhisvare , ‘behind’; astamlke , ‘at home’; rf?', ‘without’ (prep.); d^re, ‘in 
front’; sthdne , ‘suitably’; sapadi , ‘immediately; -arthe and -krte (common in 
composition), ‘for the sake of’; aparisu , ‘in after time’. 

1117. Even a nominative form appears to be stereotyped into an ad¬ 
verbial value in (Vedic) kts, interrogative particle, and its compounds ndkis 
and mdkis , negative particles. 

1118. Verbal Prefixes and kindred words. The 
verbal prefixes, described in the preceding chapter (1076 ff.) ? 
are properly adverbs, having a special office and mode of 
use in connection with verbal roots and their more imme¬ 
diate derivatives. 

Their occasional looser connection with the verb has been 
noticed above (1084). In the value of general adverbs, how¬ 
ever, they only very rarely occur (except as dpi has mainly 
changed its office from prefix to adverb or conjunction in the 
later language); but their prepositional uses are much more fre¬ 
quent and important: see below, 1125. 
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In composition with nouns, they (like other adverbial elements) not in¬ 
frequently have an adjective value: see below, chap. XVIII. 

1119. Several of the prefixes (as noticed above, 473—4) form com¬ 
parative and superlative adjectives, by the suffixes tara and tama , or ra and 
ma: thus, uttara and uttama; adhara and adhama , apara and apama, avara 
and avama, dpara and upamd; and prathama is doubtless of the same char¬ 
acter; also, antara and dntama. And accusatives of such derivative adjectives 
(for the most part not otherwise found in use) have the value of comparatives, 
and rarely superlatives, to the prefixes themselves: thus, sam$itam cit 
sarhtardm sdrh ctyddhi (AV.), ‘whatever is quickened, do thou still further 
quicken 1 ; vitararh vf kramasva (RV.), ‘stride out yet more widely’; pra tarn 
naya pratararh vasyo acha (RV.), ‘lead him forward still further toward ad¬ 
vantage’; ud enam uttardrh naya (AV.), ‘lead him up still higher’. 

Besides those instanced, are found also nitaram , avatardm , pardtardm , 
parastaram. In the Brahmanas and later (above, 1111 c), the feminine 
accusative is used instead: thus, pratitardm, sarhtardm , nitardm, uttardm , 
pratardm and pratamdm (and sarhtardm, RV., once). 

1120. Kindred in origin and character with the verbal pre¬ 
fixes, and used like them except in composition with verbs, are 
a few other adverbs: thus, avds, ‘down’; adhds , ‘below’; pards , 
‘far off’; purd , ‘before’; antaru (apparently, antdr-\-u ), ‘among’; 
anti , ‘near’; updri , ‘above’: and saha (already mentioned, 1104), 
‘along, with’, and sdcd, ‘together, with’, may be noticed with them. 
Vina , ‘without’, and visu -, ‘apart’, appear to be related with vi. 

1121. Inseparable Prefixes. A small number of 
adverbial prefixes are found only in combination with other 
elements. Thus: 

a. The negative prefix a or an — an before vowels, a before 
consonants. 

It is combined especially with innumerable nouns and adjectives; much 
more rarely, with adverbs, as akdtra and apunar (RV.), dnadhas (TB.), akas- 
mat , asakrt; and, according to the grammarians, sometimes also with pronouns 
{asas, anesas ), and with verbs ( apacati , ‘does not cook’), but no such com¬ 
binations appear to be quotable. 

The independent negative adverbs, nd and ma, are only in rare and 
exceptional instances used in composition: see below, 1122b. 

b. The comitative prefix sa , used instead of the preposition 
sdm, and exchangeably with sahd, before nouns and adjectives. 

c. The prefix of dispraise dus, ‘ill, badly’ (identical with 
ydus: 225). 

It is combined in the same manner as a or an. Of combinations with 
a verbal form, at least a single example appears to be quotable^: du^carati 
(R.), ‘behaves ill’ (BR.). 
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d. The corresponding laudatory prefix su , Svell’, is in gen¬ 
eral so closely accordant in its use with the preceding that it is 
best mentioned here, through it occurs not rarely as an inde¬ 
pendent particle in the oldest language (in RV., more than two 
hundred times; in the peculiar parts of AV., only fourteen 
times), and even occasionally later. 

No combination of su with a verbal form appears to be quotable from 
any accentuated text (though the worthless pada- text of AY. xix. reads 
su-dpdyati at 49.10). K. has na su vijndyete and na vdi su viduh (or su~ 
vijndyete ?). 

e. The exclamatory and usually depreciative prefixed forms of the inter¬ 
rogative pronoun (500) are most analogous with the inseparable prefixes. 

1122. Miscellaneous Adverbs. Other words of 
adverbial character and office, not clearly referable to any 
of the classes hitherto treated, may be mentioned as follows: 

a. Asseverative particles (in part, Vedic only): thus, ahgd , 
hdnta, Tiila , khdlu , tu (rare in older language), val, vavd (in 
Brahmana language only), hi, hind , u, dha, ha, gha , samaha, sma, 
bhala. 

Of these, hdnta is a word of assent; hi has won also an illative meaning, 
and accents the verb with which it stands in connection (595 d); sma some¬ 
times gives a past meaning to a present tense (778b); u is often combined 
with the final a of other particles: thus, dtho, no, m6, ut6, dpo, pro,- but 
also with that of verb-forms, as dattd , vidmd. The final o thus produced 
is pragrhya or uncombinable (138 c). 

Particles of kindred value, already mentioned above, are id, kdm or kam, 
cid, jatu, eva. 

Some of the asseverative particles are much used in the later artificial 
poetry with a purely expletive value, as devices to help make out the metre 
(pddapurana , ‘verse-fillers’); so especially ha, hi, tu, sma. 

b. Negative particles are: nd , signifying simple negation; 
mh, signifying prohibition. 

As to the construction of the verb with ma , see above, 579—80. 

In the Veda, nd (or nU: 248 a) has also sometimes a negative meaning. 
For the Vedic nd of comparison, see below, d. 

In nahi , nd is combined with hi, both elements retaining their full 
meaning; also with id in ned : ‘lest’. It is perhaps present in nand and 
cand, but not in hind (RV., once). In general, neither nd nor met is used 
in composition to make negative compounds, but, instead, the inseparable 
negative prefix a or an (1121a): exceptions are the Vedic particles nakis 
and mdkis, ndkim and maklm,‘ also naciram and maciram, and a few others. 

c. Interrogative particles are only those already given: kdd , 
kim , kuvidy svid, nanu , of which the last introduces an objection 
or expostulation. 
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d. Of particles of comparison have been mentioned the 
toneless iva , and yat/id (also toneless when used in the same 
way). Of frequent occurrence in the oldest language is also na, 
having (without loss of accent) the same position and value as 
the preceding. 

Examples are: rsidvfsa isurh nd srjata dvfsam (RV.), ‘let loose your 
enmity like an arrow at the enemy of the singer’; vayo nd vrksdm (AV.), 
<as birds to the tree’; gdurd nd trsitdh piba (RV.), ‘drink like a thirsty 
buffalo’. This use is generally explained as being a modification or adaptation 
of the negative one: thus, ‘[although, to be sure] not [precisely] a thirsty 
buffalo’; and so on. 

e. Of particles of place, besides those already mentioned, 
may be noticed kva (in V., always to be read Ma). 

f. Particles of time are : nil , ‘now’ (also nh : nundm was 
mentioned above, 1109) adyd and sadyds and sadivas (RV., once), 
‘today, at once’ (all held to contain the element div or dyu), 
hyds , ‘yesterday’, gvas , ‘tomorrow’, jyok (also related with dyu ), 
‘long’; punar, ‘again’. 

g. Of particles of manner, besides those already mentioned, 
may be noticed nana, ‘variously’ (for nanandm, its derivative, 
see 1109); sasvdr (RV.), ‘secretly’. 

In the above classifications are included all the Vedic adverbial words, 
and most of those of the later language: for the rest, see the dictionaries. 


Prepositions. 

1123. There is, as already stated, no proper class of 
prepositions (in the modern sense of that term), no body of 
words having for their exclusive office the "government” of 
nouns. But many of the adverbial words indicated above 
are used with nouns in a way which approximates them 
to the more fully developed prepositions of other languages. 

If one and another of such words — as vind , rte — occurs almost solely 
in prepositional use, this is merely fortuitous, and of no consequence. 

1124. Words are used prepositionally along with all the 
noun-cases excepting the dative. But in general their office is 
directive only, determining more definitely, or strengthening, the 
proper case-use of the noun. Sometimes, however, the case- 
use is not easy to trace, and the noun then seems to be more 
immediately “governed” by the preposition — that is, to have 
its case-form more arbitrarily determined by its association with 
the latter. This is oftenest true of the accusative; and of the 
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genitive, which, has, here as elsewhere (294), suffered an exten¬ 
sion of its normal sphere of use. 

1125. The adverbs by derivative form (1097ff.) have least 
of a prepositional value (exceptions are especially a few made 
with the suffix tas: 1098). 

Most of the verbal prefixes (exceptions are ud , ni, para , 
pra: and ava and ni are almost such) have their prepositional 
or quasi-prepositional uses with cases; but much more widely in 
the older time than in the later : in the classical language the 
usage is mainly restricted to prati , anu , and a. 

Most of the directive words akin with the more proper pre¬ 
fixes are used prepositionally: some of them — as sa/ia, vina, 
npari, antara, pur a — freely, earlier and later. 

The case-forms used adverbially are in many instances used 
prepositionally also: oftenest, as was to be expected, with the 
genitive; but frequently, and from an early time, with the accus¬ 
ative ; more rarely with other cases. 

We will take up now the cases for a brief exposition, beginning with 
those that are least freely used. 

1128. The Locative. This case is least of all used with words that 
can claim the name of preposition. Of directives, antdr and its later deriv¬ 
ative antard , meaning ‘within, in’, are oftenest added to it, and in the 
classical language as well as earlier. Of frequent Vedic use with it are d 
and adhi (illustrated above, 305) ; — api and upa are much rarer : thus, 
yd apdm dpi vrate [sdnti] (RV.), ‘who are in the domain of the waters’; 
amUr yd dpa stirye [sdnti] (RV.), ‘who are up yonder in the sun’; — saca, 
‘along with’, is not rare in RV., but almost entirely unknown later: thus, 
pitrdh sacd sati , ‘staying with her parents’. 

1127. The Instrumental. The directives used with this case are 
almost only those which contain the associative pronominal root sa: as saha 
(most frequent), sdkam , sdrdham , samam , samayd , saratham ,* and, in the 
Veda, the prefix sam: as, te sumatMih sdm pdtnibhir nd vrsano nasimahi 
(RV.), ‘may we be united with thy favors as men with their spouses’. By 
substitution of the instrumental for the ablative of separation (283), vind, 
‘without’ (not Vedic), takes sometimes the instrumental; and so, in the Veda, 
avas , ‘down’, and paras , ‘beyond’, with which the ablative is also, and much 
more normally, construed. And adhi , in RV., is used with the instrumentals 
sntind and sndbhis , where the locative would be expected. 

1128. The Ablative. °In the prepositional constructions of the ab¬ 
lative (as was pointed out and partly illustrated above, 293), the ablative 
value of the case, and the merely directive value of the added particle, are 
for the most part clearly to be traced. Many of the verbal prefixes are more 
or less frequently joined in the older language with this case: oftenest, adhi 
and pari; more sporadically, anu , apa, ava, prati , and the separatives nis 
and vi. The change of meaning of the ablative with a, ‘hither’, by which 
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it comes to All the office of its opposite, the accusative, was sufficiently ex¬ 
plained above (293 c). Of directive words akin with the prefixes, many — 
as bahis, puras, avas , adhas, paras , purd , vind, and tiras , ‘out of knowledge 
of — accompany this case by a perfectly regular construction. Also the 
case-forms arvdk , prdk , pa^cdt, urdhvam , purvam , param, parena , prabhrti; 
and rfe, ‘without’, of which the natural construction with an ablative is 
predominant earlier. Antikam, ‘near’, is said to take the ablative as well as 
its more normal companion the genitive. 

1129. The Accusative. Many of the verbal prefixes and related words 
take an accompanying accusative. Most naturally (since the accusative is 
essentially the ‘to’-case), those that express a motion or action toward any¬ 
thing : as abhi } prati , anu, upa , d } ati and adhi in the sense of ‘over on to* 
or ‘across, beyond’, tiras , ‘through’, antar and antard when meaning ‘between’, 
pari, ‘around’. Examples are: ydh pradfyo abhi sUryo vicdste (AV.), ‘what 
quarters the sun looks abroad unto’; dbodhy agnfli prdty dyatim usasarn (RV.), 
‘Agni has been awakened to meet the advancing dawn’; gached kaddcit 
svajanam prati (MBh.), ‘she might go somewhither to her own people’; imam 
praksydmi nrpatim prati (MBh.), ‘him I will ask with reference to the king’; 
mdma cittdm anu cittebhir e Ha (AV.), ‘follow after my mind with your 
minds’; e 'hy a nah (AV.), ‘come hither to us’; dpa na e 'hy arvan (RV.), 
‘come hither unto us’; yd devdmdrtydh ati (AV.), ‘the god who is beyond mortals’; 
adhisthaya varcasa 'dhy anyan (AV.), ‘excelling above others in glory’. Alse 
abhitas and paritas, which have a like value with the simple abhi and pari 
and upari , ‘above’ (oftener with genitive). Less accordant with ordinary 
accusative constructions is the use of this case with adhas , paras , puras y 
vind , beside other cases which seem more suited to the meaning of those 
particles. And the same may be said of most of the adverbial case-forms 
with which the accusative is used. Thus, a number of instrumentals of 
situation or direction: as ye ‘varena "ditydm , ye pdrend JJ ditydm (TB.), 
‘those who are below the sun, those who are beyond the sun’; dntarena 
ydnim (QB.), ‘within the womb’; te hi J dam antarena sarvam (AB.), ‘for all 
this universe is between them’; dttarena gdrhapatyam (QB.), ‘to the north of 
the householder’s fire’; daksinena vedim (QB.), to the south of the sacrificial 
hearth’; daksinena vrksavdtikdm (Qak.), ‘to the right of the orchard’; nikasa , 
‘near to’. Similarly, urdhvam and purvam have an accusative object as well 
as an ablative; and the same is true later of rte. Abhimukham , ‘toward’, 
has a more natural right to construction with this case; and samdyd (later 
samayd ), ‘through between’, is analogous with antard and tiras. 

1130. The Genitive. The words which are accompanied by the genitive 
are mostly case-forms of nouns, or of adjectives used substantively, retaining 
enough of the noun-character to take this case as their natural adjunct. 
Such are the locatives apre, ‘in front of’, abhya$e, ‘near’, arthe and krte, 
‘for the sake of, nimitte and hetdu , ‘by reason of’, madhye , ‘in the midst 
of; and other cases, as artham and arthdya, antikam and abhimukham (which 
have also other constructions), kdrandt , sakdcdt , hetos. And really, although 
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less directly and obviously, of the same character are other adjective cases 
(some of them showing other constructions, already noticed): as adharena , 
uttarena and uttnrdt , daksinena and daksindt , pa$cdt, urdhvam, anantaram, 
samaksam , sdksdt. More questionable, and illustrations rather of the general 
looseness of use of the genitive, are its constructions (almost wholly unknown 
in the oldest language) with more proper words of direction: thus, with the 
derivative paritas , paratas , and antitas , and parastdt and purastdt (these 
found in the Brahmana language: as, sarhvatsarasya parastdt , ‘after a year 7 ; 
suktasya purastdt , ‘before the hymn’ [AB.]); with anti , adhas, avas , puras; 
with upari, ‘above’ (common later); and with antar. 

Conjunctions. 

1131. The conjunctions, also, as a distinct class of 
words, are almost wanting. 

The combination of clauses is in Sanskrit in general of a 
very simple character; much of what in other Indo-European 
languages is effected by subordinating conjunctions is here man¬ 
aged by means of composition of words, by the use of the 
gerunds (994), and of iti (1102 a), and so on. 

1132. The relative derivative adverbs, already given 
(1098 ff.), may properly he regarded as conjunctions; and 
a few other particles of kindred value, as ced and ned (1111a). 

1133. Purely of conjunctive value are ca, ‘and’, and 
SfT va, 'or’ (both toneless, and never having the first place 
in a sentence or clause). 

Of copulative value, along with ca, is in the older lan¬ 
guage especially utd (later it becomes a particle of more inde¬ 
finite use); and api, tatas , tatha , Mm ca , with other particles 
and combinations of particles, are used often as connectives of 
clauses. 

Adversative is tu , ‘but’ (rare in the older language); also r 
less strongly, u (toneless). 

Of illative value is hi, Tor’ (originally, and in great part at 
every period, asseverative only): compare above, 1122a. 

To ca (as well as to its compound ced) belongs occasionally the meaning ‘ifl 
It is needless to enter into detail with regard to those uses which may 
be not less properly, or more properly, called conjunctive than adverbial, of 
the particles already given, under the head of Adverbs. 

Interjections. 

1134. The utterances which may be classed as inter¬ 
jections are, as in other languages, in part voice-gestures, 

Whitney, Grammar. 24 
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in part onomatopoeias, and in part mutilations and corrup¬ 
tions of other parts of speech. 

1135. a. Of the class of voice-gestures are, for example: 
a , ha, haha , ahaha , he, hat (AV.), ayi, aye, haye (RV.), aho, 
hat (RV.), hata (RV.) or vata , and (probably) hiruk and haruk (RV.). 

b. Onomatopoetic or imitative utterances are, for example 
(in the older language); cigca, ‘whiz’ (of an arrow: RV.); kikirh 
(palpitation: RV.); hkl and phdt (phas?) or phal, ‘splash’ (AV.); 
hhuk, ‘bow-wow’ (AV.); cal , ‘pat’ (AV.); as, his , as, and has 
(PB.); and see the words already quoted in composition with 
the roots kr and hhu, above, 1091. 

c. Nouns and adjectives which have assumed an interjectional 
character are, for example: hhos (for the vocative bhavas, 456); 
are or re (voc. of ari, ‘enemy’); dhik, ‘alas!’ (may be mere 
voice-gesture, but perhaps related with ydih); kastam, ‘woe is 
me!’ distya, ‘thank heaven!’ svasti, ‘hail!’ susthu, sadhu, ‘good, 
excellent!’ None of these are Vedic in interjectional use. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


DERIVATION OF DECLINABLE STEMS. 

1136. The formation from roots of conjugable stems — 
namely, tense-stems, mode-stems, and stems of secondary con¬ 
jugation (not essentially different from one another, nor, it is 
believed, ultimately from the formation of declined stems) — 
was most conveniently treated above, in the chapters devoted to 
the verb. Likewise the formation of adverbs by derivation (not 
essentially different from case-formation), in the chapter devoted 
to particles. And the formation of those declinable stems — 
namely, of comparison, and of infinitives and participles — which 
attach themselves most closely to the systems of inflection, has 
also been more or less fully exhibited. But the extensive and 
intricate subject of the formation of the great body of declin¬ 
able stems was best reserved for a special chapter. 

Of course, only a brief and compendious exhibition of the subject can 
be attempted within the here necessary limits: no exhaustive tracing out of 
the formative elements of every period; still less, a complete statement of 
the varied uses of each element; least of all, a discussion of origins; but 
enough to help the student in that analysis of words which must form a part 
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of his labor from the outset, giving a general outline of the field, and pre¬ 
paring for more penetrating investigation. 

The material from accented texts, and especially the Vedic material, 
will be had especially in view (nothing that is Vedic being intentionally left 
unconsidered); and the examples given will be, so far as is possible, words 
found in such texts with their accent marked. No word not thus vouched 
for will be accented unless the fact is specifically pointed out. 

1137. The roots themselves, both verbal and pronom¬ 
inal, are used in their bare form, or without any added 
suffix, as declinable stems. 

As to this use of verbal roots, see below, 1147. 

The pronominal roots, so-called, are essentially declinable ; 
and hence, in their further treatment in derivation, they are in 
accordance with other declinable stems, and not with verbal 
roots. 

1138. Apart from this, every such stem is made by a 
suffix. And these suffixes fall into two general classes: 

A. Primary suffixes, or those which are] added directly 
to roots; 

B. Secondary suffixes, or those which are added to de¬ 
rivative stems (also to pronominal roots, as just pointed out, 
and sometimes to particles). 

Tha division of primary suffixes nearly corresponds to the krt (more 
regular) and unadi (less regular) suffixes of the Hindu grammarians; the 
secondary, to their taddhita- suffixes. 

1139. But this distinction, though one of high value, 
theoretically and practically, is not absolute. Thus: 

a. Suffixes come to have the aspect and the use of primary 
which really contain a secondary element that is to say, the 
earliest words exhibiting them were made by addition of second¬ 
ary suffixes to words already derivative. 

Sundry examples of this will be pointed out below: thus, the gerundival 
suffixes, tavya , anlya , etc., the suffixes uka and aka , tra , and others. This 
origin is probable for more cases than admit of demonstration; and it is 
possible for others which show no distinct signs of composition. 

b. Less often, a suffix of primary use passes over in part 
into secondary, through the medium of use with denominative 
"roots” or otherwise: examples are yu , iman, tyas and istha. 

1140. Moreover, primary suffixes are added not only 

24 * 
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to original roots, but, generally with equal freedom, to ele¬ 
ments which have come to wear in the language the aspect 
of such, by being made the basis of primary conjugation — 
and even, to a certain extent, to the bases of secondary 
conjugation, the conjugation-stems, and the bases of tense- 
inflection, the tense-stems. 

a. The most conspicuous examples of this are the participles, present 
and future and perfect, which are made alike from tense and conjugation- 
stems of every form. The infinitives (968 if.) attach themselves only in sporadic 
instances to tense-stems, and even from conjugation-stems are made hut 
sparingly earlier; and the same is true of the gerundives. 

b. General adjectives and nouns are somewhat widely made from con¬ 
jugation-stems, especially from the base of causative conjugation: see below 
the suffixes a, a, as, ani , u , ti , tr, tnu, snu. 

c. From tense-stdms, the examples are far fewer, but not unknown: 
thus, from present-stems, occasional derivatives in a (1148.3b), a (1149), 
u (1178e,g,h), ta (1176e), tu (1161c), tra (1185d), ru (1192), vin (or 
in: 1232, end); from stems in a s apparently of aoristic character (besides 
infinitives and gerundives), occasional derivatives in a (1148.3 b), ana 
(1150.2b), ani (1159b), an (1160a), ana (1175), as (1151.1b), istha 
(1184), w (1178e), as (1154), tr (1182c), in (1183). 

1141. The primary suffixes are added also to roots as 
compounded with the verbal prefixes. 

Whatever, namely, may have been originally and strictly 
the mode of production of the derivatives with prefixes, it is 
throughout the recorded life of the language as if the root and 
its prefix or prefixes constituted a unity, from which a deriva¬ 
tive is formed in the same manner as from the simple root, with 
that modification of the radical meaning which appears also in 
the proper verbal forms as compounded with the same prefixes. 

Not derivatives of every kind are thus made; but, in the 
main, those classes which have most of the verbal force, or 
which are most akin in value with infinitives and participles. 

The occurrence of such derivatives with prefixes, and their accent, will 
be noted under each suffix below. They are chiefly (in nearly the order of 
their comparative frequency), besides root-stems, those in a, in ana, in ti, 
in tar and tra , and in in, ya, van and man, i and u , as, and a few others. 

1142. The suffixes of both classes are sometimes joined 
to their primitives by a preceding union-vowel — that is to 
say, by one which wears that aspect, and, in our uncertainty as 
to its real origin, may most conveniently and safely be called 
by that name. The line between these vowels and such as de- 
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serve to be ranked as of organic snffixal character cannot be 
sharply drawn. 

Each of the two great classes will now be taken up by 
itself, for more particular consideration. 

A. Primary Derivatives. 

1143. Form of root. The form of root to which a 
primary suffix is added is liable to more or less variation. 
Thus: 

a. By far the most frequent is a strengthening change, by 
guna or mfr//M-increment. The former may occur under all 
circumstances (except, of course, where guna- change is in general 
forbidden: 235, 240): thus, veda from yvid, moda from ]/mud, 
vardha from Y vrdh: ay ana from ]/ i, sdvana from ]/ su, s dr am 
from Ysr ; and so on. But the latter is only allowed under 
such circumstances as leave long a as the resulting vowel: that 
is, with non-final a, and with a final i or w-vowel and r, before 
a vowel: thus, nadd from ]/ nad , grabha from ]/ grb/i or grabh, 
valid from ndyd from Y nt 9 bhavd from j/Mw, hard from 

Y^Vf such strengthening as would make vaida and mauda is 
entirely unknown in primary derivation. 

No general rules can be given as to the occurrence of strengthening in 
derivation: it must be left to be pointed out for each suffix. 

b. Other vowel changes are more sporadic, and will be noticed in detail 
below: thus, occasional abbreviation of a root, as in ukti from } /vac; change 
of final r to ir and ur; the loss of final d, or its conversion to an i-vowel; 
and so on. 

c. The reversion of a final palatal or h to a guttural has been already 
noticed (210). A final n or m is occasionally lost, as in formations already 
considered. 

d. After a short final vowel is sometimes added a t: namely, where a 
root is used as stem without suffix (1147), and before a following y ox v 
of van (1109), vara and van (1171), yu once (1105 a), and ya (1213). 

The presence of t before these suffixes indicates an original secondary 
derivation from derivatives in ti and tu. 

e. The root is sometimes reduplicated: rarely in the use without suffix : 
oftenest before i, a, u; in only a few cases each, also before other suffixes 
(ana, vana, van and van, vani, vi, vit, ani, in, atu, tnu, ta, ti, tr, tra, 
uka and ika, ma, ya). 

1144. Accent. No general laws governing the place of 
the accent are to be recognized; each suffix must in this 
respect be considered by itself. 

In connection with a very few suffixes is to be recognized a certain 
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degree of tendency to accent the root in case of a nomen actionis or infini¬ 
tival derivative, and the ending in the case of a nomen agentis or participial 
derivative: see the suffixes a, ana, as, an, and man, below, where the ex¬ 
amples are considered. Differences of accent in words made by the same 
suffix are also occasionally connected with differences of gender: see the 
suffixes as and man. 

1145. Meaning. As regards their signification, the pri¬ 
mary derivatives fall into two great classes, the one indicating 
the action expressed by the verbal root, the other the person or 
thing in which the action appears, the agent or actor — the 
latter, either substantively or adjectively. The one class is ab¬ 
stract, infinitival; the other is concrete, participial. All other 
meanings may be viewed as modifications or specializations of 
these two. 

Even the words indicating recipience of action, the passive participles, 
are, as their use also as neuter or reflexive shows, only notably modified 
words of agency. The gerundives are, as was pointed out above (901), sec¬ 
ondary derivatives, originally indicating only ‘concerned with the action’. 

1146. But these two classes, in the processes of formation, 
are not held sharply apart. There is hardly a suffix by which 
action-nouns are formed which does not also make agent-nouns 
or adjectives; although there are not a few by which are made 
only the latter. In treating them in detail below, we will first 
take up the suffixes by which derivatives of both classes are 
made, and then those forming only agent-nouns. 

To follow an alphabetical arrangement, although in some respects more 
practically convenient, seems too artificial, and destructive of all natural 
connection. The Index will give what help is needed toward finding any 
particular suffix which is sought. 

1147. Stems without suffix: Root-words. These 
words and their uses have been already pretty fully consid¬ 
ered above (323, 348 ff., 383if., 400, 401). 

a. They are used especially (in the later language, almost 
solely) as finals of compounds, and have both fundamental val¬ 
ues, as action-nouns (frequently as infinitives: 971), and as 
agent-nouns and adjectives (often governing an accusative : 27le). 
As action-nouns, they are chiefly feminines (384: in many in¬ 
stances, however, they do not occur in situations that determine 
the gender). 

b. In a small number of words, mostly of rare occurrence, 
the reduplicated root is used without suffix. 

The Vedic cases are: with simple reduplication, sasydd , cikft , sasrdt 
(irregular, for susrut ), didyti and didytit , juhu , and perhaps p/pu; with in- 
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tensive reduplication, -nenf, jopiZ, yavlyudh , vdnivan (with the intensive 
instead of the usual radical accent). In ddridra is seen a transfer to the 
a-declension. Asusu is probably to be understood as a compound, asu-sU. 

c. If the root end in a short vowel, a t is regularly and 
usually added (383b). 

Examples, and the exceptions found to occur, have been given at the 
place just quoted. 

d. Words of this form in combination with verbal prefixes 
are very numerous. The accent rests (as in combination of the 
same with other preceding elements) on the root-stem. 

e. In a single instance, prtitkarna (RV.), ‘of listening ears’, a stem of 
this class occurs as prior member of a compound. 

1148. E[ a. With the suffix El a is made a very large 
and heterogeneous body of derivatives, of various meaning 
and showing various treatment of the root: ^^-strengthen¬ 
ing, ^r^A«-strengthening^ retention unchanged, and redu¬ 
plication. 

In good part, they are classifiable under the two usual gen¬ 
eral heads ; but in part they have been individualized into more 
special senses. 

1 . With ^wwa-strengthening of the root (where that is pos¬ 
sible : 235, 240). These are the great majority, being more 
than twice as numerous as all others together. 

a. Many nomina actionis: as, frama, ‘weariness’, grdha , ‘seizure’, dj/a, 
‘movement’, veda, ‘knowledge’, hava , ‘cair, krddha, ‘wrath’, jdsa, ‘enjoyment', 
tara, ‘crossing’, sdrga, ‘emission’. 

b. Many nomina agentis: as, ksamd, ‘patient’, svaja , ‘constrictor’, hinva, 
‘impelling’, jlvd , ‘living’, megha, ‘cloud’, coda , ‘inciting’, plavd , ‘boat’, sard , 
‘brook’, sarpa , ‘serpent’, area, ‘radiant’. 

c. Of the examples here given, those under a accent the radical syllable, 
and those under b the ending. And this is in a majority of cases the fact 
as regards the two classes of derivatives; so that, taken in connection with 
kindred facts as to other suffixes, it indicates such a difference of accent as 
a general tendency of the language. A few sporadic instances are met with 
of the same form having the one or the other value according to its accent: 
thus, isa, ‘haste’, esa , ‘hasting’; 0sa, ‘order’, Qasd , ‘orderer (other examples 
are kdma , $dka, Qoka): compare a similar difference with other derivatives 
as, ana, an, man). But exceptions are numerous — thus, for example, 

jayd, javd , smard , action-nouns; $rdva, mdgha, hmsa, agent-nouns — and 
the subject calls for a much wider and deeper investigation than it has yet 
received, before the accentuation referred to can be set up as a law of the 
language in derivation. 

2. With vr^^e-strengthening of the root — but only where 
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a is the resulting radical vowel: that is, of medial a , and of 
final r (most often), u or u, i or i (rare). 

a. Examples of action-nouns are: fcama, ‘love’, bhdgd , ‘share’, nddd , 
‘noise’, ddvd, ‘fire’, tdrd , ‘crossing’. Hardly any forms of clear derivation 
and meaning are quotable with accent on the root-syllable. 

b. Examples of agent-nouns are: grdbhd , ‘seizing’, vahd , ‘carrying’, 
ndyd , ‘leading’, jar a, ‘lover’. 

3. With unstrengthened root, the examples are quite few: thus, fcrpd, 
‘lean’, yugd, ‘yoke’, sruvd , ‘spoon’, priyd , ‘dear', vra , ‘troop’, puca, ‘bright’. 

a. A number of words of this class, especially as occurring in com¬ 
position, are probably results of the transfer of root-stems to the a-declension : 
thus, -raja, - ghusa , -sphura. 

b. A few Yedic examples are made from conjugational stems : thus, 
from the causative stem, ktipaya and tdnaya and mryaya(?), -inktiaya, 
- ejaya , -dharayd, -pdrayd; from present-stems of the nu-class (IV.)? or sec- 
ondary roots made from them (716), hinva , - invd , - jinvd , - pinvd , -sinvd, 
-sunvd; from others, - prna , -mraa, -papya, -manya, - dasya , - jurya , -ksudhya, 
-trsya, - jighrd , -piba ,* from aorist-stems(?), j€«a, nesa (in nesatama , RV., once). 

4. With reduplicated root, the derivatives in the older language are a 
class of some extent. They are made in a few instances with the simple 
reduplication: thus, cacard , ‘movable’(?), pipaya, ‘inciting’, sasra, ‘flowing’, 
vavra, ‘hiding’; much more oft6n, with the intensive reduplication: thus, 
rerihd , ‘licking’, vevijd, ‘hasting’, - roruda , ‘weeping’, - cankrama , ‘striding’, 
cardcard and calacala , ‘movable’, kanikradd, ‘noisy’, panispadd , ‘quivering’, 
varlvrtd , ‘rolling’. 

Only a single example of an action-noun has been noticed, namely 
gipnatha, ‘attack’, with accent on the root. Other examples of accent else¬ 
where than on the suffix are only the stems (of doubtful meaning or derivation) 
c drear a and gdrgara. 

5. Derivatives with, this suffix from roots as compounded 
with the verbal prefixes are quite common, in all the modes of 
formation (in each, in proportion to the frequency of independ¬ 
ent words): constituting, in fact, considerably the largest body 
of derivative stems with prefixes. They are of both classes as 
to meaning. The accent is, with few exceptions, on the end¬ 
ing — and that, without any reference to the value of the stem 
as action-noun or agent-noun. 

Examples are: samgamd , ‘assembly’, nimesd, ‘wink abhidrohd, ‘enmity’, 
anukard, ‘assistance’, udand , ‘inspiration’, pratyd$rdvd , ‘response’; — paricard , 
‘wandering’, sarhjaya , ‘victorious’, vibodha , ‘wakeful’, atiydjd , ‘over-pious’, 
udard , ‘inciting, elevated’, uttudd , ‘rousing’, samgira , ‘swallowing’, ddardird, 
‘crushing’, adhicankramd , ‘climbing’. 

The only definable class of exceptions in regard to accent appears to 
be that of the adverbial gerunds in am (above, 995), which are accented 
on the root-syllable. A very few other stems have the same tone: for ex- 
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ample, utpata , ‘portent’; aprescz, ‘plague’. A few others, mostly agent-nouns, 
have the accent on the prefix: for example, vj/bsa (i. e. vf-osa), ‘burning’, 
prativeca, ‘neighbor’, abhaga , ‘sharing’; but also sdmkd^a , ‘appearance’. 

For the remaining compounds of these derivatives, with the inseparable 
prefixes and with other elements, see the next chapter. It may be merely 
mentioned here that such compounds are numerous, and that the a-derivative 
has often an active participial value, and is frequently preceded by a case- 
form, oftenest the accusative. 

Many words in the language appear to end with a suffix <z, while yet 
they are referable to no root which can be otherwise demonstrated as such. 

1149. EfT a . This suffix has, for the most part, the 
subordinate office of making corresponding feminines (espe¬ 
cially adjective] to masculines in ^ a — in which use, of 
course, it might be open to question whether we should 
not regard it rather as an element of secondary character. 
It is comparatively little employed independently. 

There are, however, a considerable number of feminine 
nouns in a in the language to which no corresponding mascu¬ 
lines exist; and many of them are distinctly traceable to roots. 
The latter are especially action-nouns, accented on the suffix : 
and such derivatives in u form a distinct class, being made some¬ 
times from simple roots, but especially, and at will, from 
conjugational stems, desiderative, causative, and denominative. 

Examples from simple robts are: ipa, ‘lordship’, f krida, ‘play’, jard , 
‘old age’, ninda , ‘reproach*. 

Examples from desiderative stems are very few in the oldest language, 
but common later; thus, jigisa and bhiksa (RV.); the latter and virtsa (AV.); 
blbhatsd (VS.); in Brahmana language, pipdsa , bubhuksa, mimdhsa, Qiksa or 
Qiksa , etc. 

From causative stems, the only Vedic example is gamaya (compare the 
derivatives in - aya , above, 1148. 3b); but the formation becomes common 
later, in the making-up of the periphrastic perfect (above, 1070ff.). The 
derivatives from present-stems — thus, vida, edha , juhava, etc. — made 
for a similar office, have been mentioned in connection with this perfect 
(1073). 

From denominative stems, the older instances are more numerous: for 
example, a^vayd , sukratuyd , apasyd , urusyd , asuyd , acanaya , jwanasya . 
Their y is not resolved into i. 

1150. ER ana. With this suffix (as with Ef a) are form¬ 
ed many derivatives, of both the principal classes of mean¬ 
ing. and with not infrequent specializations. The root has 
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usually ^^a-strengthening, but sometimes vrddhi instead; 
and in a few cases it remains unstrengthened. Derivatives 
of this formation are frequent from roots with prefixes, and 
also in composition with other elements. 

The normal and greatly prevalent accent is upon the root- 
syllable, without regard to the difference of meaning: but cases 
occur of accented final, and a few of accented penult (which last 
are possibly to be referred to another suffix of the same form 
but of a different origin). 

The action-nouns are in general of the neuter gender. The 
feminine of adjectives is made either in a or in i (for details, 
see below). And a few feminine action-nouns in and and am 
occur, which are to be ranked as belonging to this suffix. 

1. With strengthened and accented root-syllable. Under 
this head fall, as above indicated, the great mass of forms. 

a. With gruraa-strengthening: examples of action-nouns are sddana, ‘seat’, 
raksana , ‘protection’, dana , ‘giving’, cayana, ‘collection’, vedana , ‘property’, 
hdvana , ‘call’, bhdjana , ‘enjoyment’, fcarana, ‘deed’, vardhana , ‘increase’; — 
of agent-nouns, tapana, ‘burning’, c etana, ‘visible’, cddana , ‘impelling’. 

The derivatives dusana and -marjana have the same irregular strength¬ 
ening which appears in their present-systems (627, 1042 a), and other 
formations from the same roots. 

b. With vrdd/ii-strengthening (only in such circumstances that d remains 
as vowel of the radical syllable): examples (all that have been noted in the 
older language) are - catana , na$ana , madana, -vacana, -vasana, -vahana , sad - 
ana , -spa^ana, svadana , - ayana , - yavana , - sravana , - parana , varana. 

C. From roots with prefixes, the derivatives of this formation are very 
numerous, being exceeded in frequency only by those made with the suffix 
a (above, 1148. 5). ? A few examples are: akrdmana , ‘striding on’, udydna , 
‘upgoing’, nidhana, ‘receptacle’, pranana , ‘expiration’, vimdcana , ‘release’ and 
‘releasing’, sarhgramana, ‘assembly’ and ‘assembler’, adhivikartana , ‘cutting 
off’, avaprabhrdhcana, ‘falling away down’. 

For other compounds of these derivatives, showing the same accent (and 
the same feminine stem), see the next chapter (below, 1272). 

A few exceptions occur: vicaksand, upari^ayana , and the feminines 
pramandani and nirdahani. 

d. The adjectives of this formation, simple or compound, make their 
feminine usually in l: thus, cddanl, pfyam, spdranl , jdmbhanl ,• prajnanl , 
prdksanl , sarhgraham , abhisdvani , vidhdranl (cetam is of doubtful meaning: 
below, 2 a). 

An adjective compound, however, having a noun in ana as final 
member, makes its feminine in d: thus, supasarpand, ‘of easy approach’, 
sadvidhana , ‘of sextuple order’, anapavdcana , ‘not to be ordered away’. 

2. The more irregular formations may be classed as follows: 
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a. With accent on the final: a small number of agent-nouns and ad¬ 
jectives, as karand , ‘active’ (against kdrana , [‘act’), tvarand, ‘hasting’, 
rocand, ‘shining’, kro^ana, ‘yelling’, svapand , ‘sleepy’, ksayana, ‘habitable’. 

These, unlike the more regular class, make their feminines in a: thus, 
tcarana, spandana , etc. And a very few feminine action-nouns have the same 
form: jarana , dyotana (? RY. i. 123. 4), Qvetand (and compare kapand, racand). 

Beside these may be mentioned a few feminines in ant, of more or less 
doubtful character: arsani , cetanl (to cetana, taparii (to tdpana ;), vrjani (with 
vrjdna), hdyarii (with hay and), raj am, tedarii. 

b. With accent on the penult: a very small number of adjectives: as 
dohdna , ‘milking’, mandna, ‘considerate’, mandana , ‘rejoicing’, saksdna, 
‘overcoming’, and perhaps vaksdnd , ‘carrying’ (with aoristic s); and a still 
smaller number of neuter action-nouns: dahsdna, ‘great deed’, vrjdna , ‘en¬ 
closure, town’, krpdna, ‘misery’ (against krpand, ‘miserable’), with the 
masculine kirdna, ‘dust’. 

The only noticed example of a feminine is in a: turdna, And a few 
feminine nouns have the same form: as jardna, bhanddnd , kanyand, 
vaksdnd, etc. (and compare the anomalous masc. name u^ana: 355 a). 

c. Without strengthening of the root are made a very small number of 
derivatives: namely (besides those already noted, krpdna and krpand, vrjdna 
and vrjam, kirdna , turdna), bhurana, -stivana and bhdvana (compare the 
perfects of the same roots, sasuva and babhuva , without the usual strength¬ 
ening: 789 a): fcrp ana, pr$ana , vfsana are doubtful. 

d. A few isolated cases may be here mentioned: jdgarand and pdlpulana 
from reduplicated root-forms •, sdmana apparently from the prefix sam ,* 
ahhurand apparently from ahhura; ydsand, ‘woman’ (beside ydsan, yosd , etc.), 
and prtand , ‘fight’, are the only feminines with accented root-syllable. 

1151. as. By this suffix are made (usually with 

< 7 ^a-strengthening of the root-vowel) especially a large class 
of neuter nouns, mostly abstract (action-nouns), but some¬ 
times assuming a concrete value; and also, in the older 
language, a few agent-nouns and adjectives, and a consid¬ 
erable number of infinitives. 

The accent in words of the first class is on the root, and 
in the second on the ending; and in a few instances words of 
the two classes having the same form are distinguished by their 
accent; the infinitives have for the most part the accent on the 
suffix. 

1. a. Examples of the first and principal class are: avas, 
‘aid, favor’, tapas , Svarmth’, pr&yas, ‘pleasure’, tejas, ‘splendor’, 
crdvas, ‘fame’, dohas , ‘milking’, haras, ‘deed’, prdthas, ‘breadth’, 
cetas and manas, ‘mind’, cahsas, ‘eye’, sdras, ‘pond’, vdcas , ‘speech’. 

b. A few words of this class are of irregular formation : thus, without 
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strengthening of tlie root, juvas , ‘quickness’ (beside javas), uras, ‘breast’, 
mfdhas , ‘contempt’; and ffras, ‘head’, is to be compared; — with vrddhi- 
strengthening, -vdcas, vdsas, vdhas’, - svddas , -hdyas; — perhaps with an 
aoristic- s, hesas, ‘missile’. 

c. After final a of a root is usualty inserted y before tbe 
suffix (258): thus, dhuyas y gay as. 

But there are in the oldest language apparent remains of a formation 
in which as was added directly to radical d: thus, bhas and -das (often to 
be pronounced as two syllables), jnas, mas; and -jas and -dhas and -das, 
from the roots jd and dhd and da (Benfey, Abh. Gott. Ges. xxiii., 1878). 

2. a. The instances in which an agent-nonn is differentiated by its 
accent from an action-noun are: apas , ‘work’, and apas , ‘active’; ya^as, 
‘beauty’, and ya^as, ‘beauteous’; tdras , ‘quickness’, and tards (SV., once), 
‘quick’; ddvas , ‘worship’, and duvds, ‘lively’(?j; mahas, ‘greatness’, and 
mahas, ‘great’; between raksas, ii., and raksas, m., both meaning ‘demon’, 
and between tyajas, n., ‘abandonment’!?), and tyajds , m., ‘descendant’ (?), 
the antithesis is much less clear. 

b. Adjectives in as without corresponding abstracts are: tavas , ‘strong’, 
vedhas , ‘pious’, probably dhands , ‘heady’; and a few other words of isolated 
occurence, as ve$ds, dhvards. From a denominative stem is made mrgayas , 
‘wild animal’ (RV., once). 

c. But there are also a very few cases of abstract nouns, not neuter, 
accented on the ending: thus, jaras, ‘old age’, bhiyds, ‘fear’; and doubtless 
also havds, ‘call’, and tvesas , ‘impulse’. The feminine usas , ‘dawn’, might 
belong either here or under the last preceding head. 

d. Apparently containing a suffix as are the noun upas , ‘lap’, and certain 
proper names: dngiras , nodhds , bhaldnas , arcandnas. The feminine apsaras , 
‘nymph’, is of doubtful derivation. 

The irregular formation of some of the words of this division will be 
noticed, without special remark. 

3. The infinitives made by the suffix as have been explain¬ 
ed above (973): they show various treatment of the root, and 
various accent (which last may perhaps mark a difference of 
gender, like that between sahas and jaras). 

4. The formation of derivatives in as from roots compounded with pre¬ 
fixes is very restricted — if, indeed, it is to be admitted at all. No infini¬ 
tive in as occurs with a prefix; nor any action-noun; and the adjective 
combinations are in some instances evidently, and in most others apparently, 
possessive compounds of the noun with the prefix used adjectively: the most 
probable exceptions are -nybkas and vfspardhas. As in these examples, the 
accent is always on the prefix. 

In connection with this, the most common and important 
suffix ending in s , may be best treated the others, kindred in 
office and possibly also in origin, which end in the same sib¬ 
ilant. 
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1152. cTft tas, nas, sas. With these suffixes are 

•s. -V 

made an extremely small number of action-nouns. Thus : 

a. With tas are made retas, ‘seed’, and srotas , ‘stream’. 

b. With nas are made dpnas , ‘acquisition’, amas, ‘wave’, - bharnas , 
‘offering’, reknas, ‘riches’; and in drdvinas , ‘wealth’, and pdrlnas , ‘fulness’, 
is apparently to be seen the same suffix, with prefixed elements having the 
present value of union-vowels. Probably the same is true of ddmunas, 
‘house-friend’. 

C. With sas is perhaps made vdpsas, ‘beauty’(?); and tdrusas may be 
mentioned with it (rather tarus-a?). 

1153. With the suffix is is formed a small num¬ 
ber (about a dozen) of nouns. 

They are in part nouns of action, but most are used con¬ 
cretely. The radical syllable has the yw/wr-strengthening, and 
the accent is on the suffix (except in jyotis , ‘light’, vydtkis (?), 
and amis, Taw meat’). Examples are: arcis, rods, and gods, 
Tight’, havis, ‘oblation’, vartis, .‘track’. 

The forms tuvis - and surabhis - appear inorganically for tuvi and surabhi 
in a few compounds or derivatives. 

1154. 3FT us. With this suffix are made a few words, 

-X 7 

of various meaning, root-form, and accent. 

They are words signifying both action and agent. A few have both 
meanings, without difference of accent: thus, tdpus , ‘heat’ and ‘hot’; drns, 
‘wound’ and ‘sore’; cdksus } ‘brightness’ and ‘seeing, eye’; vdpus , ‘wonderful’ 
and ‘wonder’. The nouns are mostly neuter, and accented on the root- 
syllable; exceptions are: in regard to accent, jantis , ‘birth’; in regard to 
gender, mdnus , ‘man’, and ndhus , proper name. Of adjectives, are accented 
on the ending jaytis , vantis , vidus (which alone shows an unstrengthened 
toot), and daksus , ‘burning’ (which appears to attach itself to the aorist- 
stem). 

1155. ^ i. With this suffix are formed a considerable 
body of derivatives, of all genders: adjectives and mascu¬ 
line agent-nouns, feminine abstracts, and a few neuters. 
They show a various form of the root: strong, weak, and 
reduplicated. Their accent is also various. 

Many words in i have meanings much specialized ; and many 
(including most of the neuters) are hardly to be connected with 
any root elsewhere demonstrable. 

1. The feminine action-nouns are of very various form: thus, with 
weak root-form, rtici , ‘brightness’, tvfsi , ‘sheen’; krsf , ‘ploughing^, nrtf, 
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‘dance’, yudhi , ‘fighting’; — with puna-strengthening (where possible), ropi, 
‘pain’, rdndhi , ‘subjection’, pod*, ‘heat’, vanf and sani, ‘gain’; — with vrddhi - 
strengthening, grra/ii, ‘seizure’, dhrdji , ‘course’, ajY, ‘race’; from j/dus comes 
dwsi (compare dusayati , 1042 a). The variety of accent, which seems reducible 
to no rule, is illustrated by the examples given. 

The few inflnitively used words of this formation (above, 975) have a 
weak root-form, with accent on the ending. 

2. The adjectives and masculine agent-nouns exhibit the same variety. Thus: 

a. With unstrengthened root: ft2ci, ‘bright’, bhfmi , ‘lively’ ( y/bhram ), 
gfbki , ‘container’. 

b. With strengthened root (or root incapable of puna-change): ari, 

‘enemy’, mahi , ‘great’, arci , ‘beam’, granthl , ‘knot’, kndi y ‘playing’; and 

some words, of obscure connections, show an apparent vrddhi-incTement : 
thus, drdpf, ‘mantle’, rap**, ‘heap’, pant, ‘hand’, etc. 

c. With reduplicated root. This is in the older language a considerable 

class, of quite various form. Thus: with weak or abbreviated root, cakri , 
jaghri ( yghar ), pdpri, sdsri , - mamri , babhri , vavri ,, jdgmi, jdghni , sdsni, 

susvi, -pipvi,- and, with displacement of final a (or its weakening to the 
semblance of the suffix), dadtpapi , yayi (with a case or two from yayi), 
- jajni , dadhi; — from the wr-form of roots in changeable r, jaguri , taturi, 
papuri ,* — with simple reduplication, yuyudhi , vivid; — with strengthened 
reduplication, - cdcali , tdtrpi, dadhrsi , vdvahi , sdsahi , tutuji and tutuji , yUyuvi , 
yuyudhi; and jarbhdri. And karkart , ‘lute’, and dundubhi, ‘drum’, have the 
aspect of belonging to the same class, but are probably onomatopoetic. The 
accent, it will be noticed, is most often on the reduplication, but not seldom 
elsewhere (only once on the root). 

It was noticed above (271 f) that these reduplicated derivatives in i 
especially often take an object in the accusative, like a present participle. 

d. Formations in i from the root compounded with prefixes are not at 
all numerous. They are accented usually on the suffix. Examples are: 
abhidrohi, dyaji , vydnapf, nijaghni, parddadi, visasahi; but also djani , amuri, 
vfvavri. 

As compounded with other preceding words, the adjectives or agent- 
nouns in i are not rare, and are regularly accented on the root: see the next 
chapter, 1270. 

e. From ydhd comes a derivative -cMi, forming many masculine com¬ 
pounds, with the value both of an abstract and a concrete: thus, with pre¬ 
fixes, antardhi , uddhi , nidhi , paridhi\ etc. Opinions are divided as to whether 
it is to be regarded as formed with the suffix i, displacing the radical d, or 
with weakening of d to i. 

3. Neuter nouns in i are few, and of obscure derivation: examples are 
dksi , ‘eye’, asthi , ‘bone’, dddhi , ‘curds’, etc. 

1156. ^ i. The suffix ^ i, like a (above, 1149), has 
in general the office of making a feminine from a masculine 
stem. Thus: 
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Especially, from consonant-stems in general; — from stems in r (or 
ar): 370a; — from some stems in u: 344; — from many stems in 
(for details, see the various suffixes ending in a): — stems in i very rarely 
have corresponding feminines in i: an example is krmi (masc. kfmi). 

In the oldest language, a few masculines also are made in final l: they 
have been noticed, and their inflection described, above (355 ff.). 

1157. ti. This suffix forms a large class of fre¬ 
quently used feminine nouns of action; and also a few 
agent-nouns (masculine) and adjectives. The root has in 
general the same form as before the suffix cT ta of the pass¬ 
ive participle (952 ff.) — that is to say, a weak, and often 
a weakened or abbreviated, form. 

The accent ought, in analogy with that of the participle, 
to rest always upon the suffix; and it does so in the (small) 
majority of words quotable from accented texts; but the ex¬ 
ceptions are numerous. In the few words used as infinitives 
(975), the accent is on the suffix only. 

1. a. Examples of the normal formation are: ratf, ‘gift’, itt, ‘progress’, 
rlti , ‘flow’, stuti , ‘praise’, bhutt , ‘prosperity’, bhrti , ‘bearing’, fafcff, ‘power’, 
fcirtf, ‘fame’, purtf, ‘bestowal’, matt, ‘thought’, piti, ‘drink’ [Ypa; pple pita), 
dliautl\ ‘stream’ [ydhdv ; pple dhduta ); — and, with accented root, gati, 
‘motion’, finti, ‘repose’, dfti , ‘division’ ( ydd; pple ditd), tfpti , ‘satisfaction’, 
fsti, ‘offering’ [yyaj : pple istd), - ukti , ‘speech’ ( yvac: pple ukta ), vrddhi , 
‘increase’. 

b. The roots which form their participle in ita (950) do not have tho 
i also before ti: thus, only gdpti , -drpti (but AY. has once tiditi, beside 
udita , from yvad). A few roots having their participle in na instead of ta 
(957), form the abstract noun also in ni (below, 1158). And from the roots 
tan and ran occur tdnti and rdnti , beside the more regular tati and rati; 
also dhanti (once, YS.) beside ahati. From roots having the form dd , the 
derivative in composition is sometimes -tti (for ddti with loss of radical 
vowel: compare the participle-form -(ta, above, 955c): thus, niravatti (K.), 
vdsutti , bhdgatti , maghdtti (all RVJ. 

c. A few derivatives are made from reduplicated roots; their accent is 
various: thus, carkrti\ didhiti and -diditi, jfgarti , and perhaps the proper 
name yaydti. 

d. Derivatives from roots with prefixes are numerous, and have (as in 
the case of the participles in (a, and the action-nouns in tu) the accent on 
the prefix : examples are anumati , abhlti , dhuti , nfrrti , vyhpti , sdrhgati. The 
only exceptions noticed are dsaktf and dsutf. 

In other combinations than with prefixes, the accentuation is in general 
the same: see the next chapter. 

2. The adjectives and agent-nouns — which, as 'masculines, are to be 
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connected with these instead of with the feminine abstracts — are very few: 
thus, pthi, ‘putrid’, vdsti , ‘eager’, dhuti , ‘shaker’, jndti , ‘relative’, patti, 
‘footman’; and a few others, of more or less dubious character. The accent 
is various, as in the other class. 

3. A few words show the same suffix ti preceded by a vowel, in which 
no organic character seems recognizable, and which may therefore pass for a 
“union-vowel”. One, tiditi, has been quoted above; another with i is sdniti 
(RV., once); and snihitl and snehilt , notwithstanding their long final, may be 
mentioned with them. With ati are made a few, variously accented: thus, 
the action-nouns ahhati , dr$att , vasati ‘nest’, ramdti , vratdti , amdti and 
dmati , - dhrajati; and the agent-words arati , khalatf , vrkdti , rdmati. With 
iti, rjtti and ddbhiti. In the Brahmanas appear occasional derivatives from 
conjugational stems, like jdnayati (TS.) and dgamayiti (K. xxviii. 6). The 
feminine yuvati , ‘young (adj.), maiden’, is of isolated character. 

4. In some of the words instanced in the last paragraph, ti is perhaps 
applied as a secondary suffix. A kindred character belongs to it in the 
numeral derivatives from pronominal roots, kdti , tdti, ydti , and from numerals, 
as vihcatf, sastf , etc.; with panktf (from pdnca)\ and in addhdti , from the 
particle addha. 

1158. ft ni. This suffix agrees in general in its uses 
and in the form of its derivatives with the preceding; hut 
it makes a much smaller number of words, among which 
the feminine abstracts are a minority. 

1. As was noticed above (1157.1b), a few verbs (ending in vowels) 
making their passive participle in na instead of ta make their action-noun 
in ni instead of ti. From the Veda are quotable only -jydni, ‘injury’, and 
jurnf , ‘heat’; later occur gldni , jirni , and others. Certain other feminine 
nouns of concrete meaning occur: thus, jani, ‘woman’, etc. 

2. Examples of words of the other class are: vahni , ‘carrying’, turni , 
‘hasty’, bhurni , ‘excited’, prcnf, ‘loving’, vrsni and vrmi , ‘virile’. 

In preni , y6ni , mem", frem, prrim is seen a strengthening of the root, 
such as does not appear among the derivatives in ti. 

Derivatives in ni from roots with prefixes do not appear to occur. 

In the words ending in am, the a has probably the same value with 
that of ati (above, 1157.3); but ani has gained a more independent status, 
and may be best treated as a separate suffix. 

1159. ETR ani. The words made by this suffix have 
the same double value with those made by the preceding 
ones. Their accent is various. Thus: 

a. Feminine action-nouns, sometimes with concreted meaning: as, isdni , 
‘impulse’, $arani , ‘injury’, dyotani , ‘brightness’, ksipanf , ‘blow’, 
‘missile’, variant , ‘track’, djani (d-djani: the only example with prefix), ‘goad’. 
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b. Adjectives and other agent-words are such as cardni , ‘movable’, 
caksani , ‘enlightener’, vaksdni , ‘strengthener’. From a reduplicated root- 
form comes -paptani. From desiderative stems are made ruruksdni , sisdsdni , 
and (with prefix) a-puQuksdni. And a small number of words appear to 
attach themselves to an s-aorist stem: thus, parsdni , saksani , carsani. 

3. It is questionable whether the infinitives in sani (978) are to be 
put here, as accusatives of a formation in ani, or under the next suffix, as 
locatives of a formation in an, from roots and stems increased by an aoristic s. 

1160. 5R^an. Not many words appear to be made with 
a suffix of this form, and of these still fewer are plainly to 
he connected with roots. Certain rare neuters (along with 
the doubtful infinitives) are nouns of action; the rest are 
masculine and neuter agent-nouns. The accent is various. 

a. The infinitives which admit of being referred to this suffix, as locative 
cases, are those in adni, of which the sibilant appears to be the final of a 
tense-stem. They are all given above (978). 

b. The other action-nouns in an are mahdn , ‘greatness’, manhan (?), 
‘liberality’, rajan, ‘authority’ (RV., once: compare rajan; the accent-relation 
is the reverse of the usual one), and gdmbhan , ‘depth’ (VS., once). 

c. Examples of agent-nouns are : masc. taksan , ‘carpenter’, rdjan , ‘king’, 
vfsan , virile, bull’, uksdn , ‘ox’; neut. wdan, ‘water’, cdksan , ‘eye’: — with 
prefixes, pratidivan , ‘antagonist at play’ ( dtidlvan , AV., is perhaps a bad 
reading), vibhvdn , ‘superior’. 

d. A few stems in an, running parallel with those in other suffixes 
and filling out their declension, were mentioned above (429if.). 

1161. rT tu. The great mass of the words of this form¬ 
ation are the infinitives — accusatives in the later lan¬ 
guage, in the earlier likewise datives and ablative-genitives: 
see above, 970 b, 972. But a few are also used independ¬ 
ently, as action-nouns or with concreted meaning; and an 
extremely small number, of somewhat questionable charac¬ 
ter, appear to have the value of agent-words. They are of 
all genders, but chiefly masculine. The root has the guna- 
strengthening. 

The infinitive words are accented on the radical syllable 
when simple, and most of the others have the same accent; but 
a few have the tone on the ending. 

a. Examples are: of the regular formation, masc., gdntu , ‘way’, dhatu , 
‘element’, mdntu , ‘counsel’; fern, vdstu , ‘morning’; neut. vastu , ‘abode’; — 
Whitney, Grammar. 25 
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with accent on the ending, jantti, ‘being’, gdtti, ‘way’ and ‘song’, hetu , 
‘cause’, ketd, ‘banner’ (all masc.); — with unstrengthened root, rtu , ‘season’, 
pitd, ‘drink’, sutu , ‘birth’; with vrddhi- strengthening, vastu (above). 

b. The infinitives in tu have (972) often the union-vowel i before the 
suffix, and this in a few cases is lengthened to t. In other use occur also 
-tantu and -dhdrltu (both with dus)-, turphdritu seems of the same formation, 
but is obscure. 

The infinitives, when made from roots with prefixes, have (as was pointed 
out above, 972) the accent on the prefix. But the same words, when used 
(not inflnitivally) in further combination (with su and dus), retain the radical 
accent which belongs to the simple word: thus, duratyitu , dumiydmtu, 
dusparihdntu , supraitu. 

C. In a few instances, the suffix tu appears to be added to a tense- or 
conjugation-stem in a: thus, edhatu and vahatd; tanyatu and tapyatu ; and 
sisasatu. The accent of the last is paralleled only by that of jlvdtu , ‘life’, 
which is further exceptional in showing a long a,* it is used sometimes in 
the manner of an infinitive. 

1162. ^ nu - This suffix forms a comparatively small 
body of words, generally masculine, and having both the 
abstract and the concrete value. 

The accent is usually on the ending, and the root un¬ 
strengthened. 

Examples are: bhand, ‘light’ (later ‘sun’), vagnd, ‘sound’, sunu, ‘son’, 
ddnu (with irregular accent), m. ‘demon’, n. ‘drop, dew’; dhend , f., ‘cow’; 
— grdhnd , ‘hasty’, dkrsnu , ‘bold’. 

This also (like tu), appears sometimes with a prefixed a: thus, krandanu 
and nadand , ‘roaring’, nabhanti (and -nd, f.), ‘fountain’, vibhanjanu (only 
instance with prefix), ‘breaking to pieces’; and perhaps kr$dnu belongs here. 

1163. 5T tha. The words made with this suffix are al¬ 
most without exception action-nouns (though some have 
assumed a concrete value). They are of all genders. The 
root is of a weak (or even weakened) form, and the accent 
usually on the suffix. 

a. Examples are: masc. bhrtha , ‘offering’, - krtha , ‘making’, - itha, 
‘going’; neut. ukthd, ‘saying’, nlthd , ‘song’, tlrthd, ‘ford’; fern, (with d) gdthd , 
‘song’, nitha , ‘way’. Radical a is weakened to l in -githd and - pxtha . Final 
m or n is lost in -gathd and hatha (as sometimes in the verbal inflection of 
the same roots: 637, 834 b). 

A few examples of combination with prefixes occur, with accent on the 
final: thus, nirrtha , ‘destruction’, sarhgatha, ‘union’, etc. 

b. Still more common in the older language is a form of this suffix to 
which has become prefixed an a , which is probably of thematic origin, though 
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become a union-vowel. Thus: masc. caratha , ‘mobility’, yajatha , ‘offering’, 
ravatha, ‘cry’, Qapatha , ‘curse’, stavatha , ‘praise’; neut. ucdtha , ‘speech’, 
viddtha , ‘ordering’. Before this, a root has sometimes puna: thus, Qaydtha, 
‘couch’, tvesdtha , ‘vehemence’. With a prefix, the accent is thrown forward 
upon the final: thus, dvasathd , ‘abode’, pravasatha, ‘absence’; pranatha , 
‘.breath’, is treated as if pran were an integral root. 

C. Isolated combinations of tha with other preceding vowels occur: thus, 
varutha , ‘protection’, with another doubtful case or two ; and matdtha (j/man?). 

1164. ST This suffix has an El 4 attached to it (like 

O x ' 

ST above), and, in the very few derivatives which it 
makes, appears only as STST athu . 

The only Vedic examples are ejdthu , ‘quaking’, vepathu , ‘trembling’, 
stanathu , ‘roaring’. Later cases are nandathu (TS.), vamathu , cvayathu , etc. 

1165. J yw. With this suffix are made a very few nouns, 
both of agent and of action, with unstrengthened root and 
various accent. Thus: 

a. Abstracts (masc.) are manyv, ‘wrath’, mrtyd, ‘death’ (with t added 
to the short final of the root). 

b. Adjectives etc. are bhujyu , ‘pliable’, cundhyti, ‘pure’; yajyu, ‘pious’, 
sdhyu , ‘strong’, ddsyu, ‘enemy’, and one or two more. 

For other derivatives ending in yu , see the suffix w, below, 1178g,h. 

1166. The action-nouns made by this suffix are 
almost all masculine; and they are of various root-form and 
accent, as are also the agent-nouns and adjectives. 

a. Examples of the former class are: ajma , ‘course’, gharma , ‘heat’; 
ema, ‘progress’, bhama , ‘brightness’, sarma , ‘flow’, stoma, ‘song of praise’. 

b. Examples of the latter class are: tigma , ‘sharp’, bhlma , ‘terrible’, 
$agmd , ‘mighty’; idhmd , ‘fuel’, yudhmd , ‘warrior’. A single instance from a 
reduplicated root is tutuma, ‘powerful’. 

1167. FT m/. A very small number of nouns, masculine 
and feminine, formed with mi, may be conveniently noticed here. 

Thus, from r-roots, urmf, ‘wave’, - kurmi , ‘action’, surmi, f., ‘tube’; 
from others, jdmfp), ‘relation’, or bhumi , f., ‘earth’, laksmi , ‘sign’; 

also probably ra$mt, ‘line, ray’. 

1168. IFT The derivatives made with this suffix 

are almost only action-nouns. The great majority of them 
are neuter, and accented on the root-syllable; a much small¬ 
er number are masculine, and accented on the suffix. The 
few agent-words are, if nouns, masculine, and have the 

25* 
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latter accent: in several instances, a neuter and a masculine, 
of the one and the other value and accent, stand side by 
side. The root has in general the ^w^a-strengthening. 

1. a. Examples of regularly formed neuters are: karman , ‘action’, 
janman , ‘birth’, nrfman, ‘name’, vdrtman , ‘track’, ve^man, ‘dwelling’, hdman, 
‘sacrifice’, - dydtman , ‘splendor’. 

b. Examples of masculine abstracts are: ojman , ‘strength’, jeman, 
‘conquest’, svddmdn , ‘sweetness’. 

c. Corresponding neuter action-nouns and masculine agent-nouns are: 
brahman , ‘worship’, and brahman , ‘priest’; ddman, ‘gift’, and daman, ‘giver’; 
dhdrman, ‘rule’, and dharmdn , ‘orderer’; sadman , ‘seat’, and sadmdn , ‘sitter’. 
Very few other agent-nouns occur; and all, except brahman , are of rare 
occurrence. 

On the other hand, varsman and svddman (and variman) have the dif¬ 
ference of gender and accent without a corresponding difference of meaning. 

The noun d^man, ‘stone’, though masculine, is accented on the radical 
syllable; and two or three other questionable cases of the same kind occur. 

The derivatives in man used as infinitives (974) have for the most part 
the accent of neuters: the only exception is vidmane. 

d. A few words, of either class, have an irregular root-form: thus, 
bhuman ‘earth’, syuman\ bhumdn ‘abundance’, siman , bhujman , vidmdnj and 
karsman , bhdrman , Qdkman . 

e. Derivatives in man from roots with prefixes are not numerous. They 
are usually accented on the prefix, whether action-nouns or adjectives: thus, 
prabharman , ‘forthbringing’, prayaman , ‘departure’; anuvartman , ‘following 
after’: the exceptions, vijaman , prativartman y visarman , are perhaps of pos¬ 
sessive formation. 

2. The same suffix, though only with its abstract-making 
value, has in a number of cases before it a union-vowel, i or 
i; and im&n comes to be used as a secondary suffix, forming 
abstract nouns (masculine) from a certain number of adjectives. 

a. The neuters in iman and Iman are all primary formations, belonging 
to the older language: thus, jdniman and variman (beside variman , as no¬ 
ticed above); and dariman , dhdriman, pdriman (and pareman , SV., once), 
bhdnman , variman , sanman , stanman , sdvlman , and hdviman . Those in 
Iman are hardly met with outside the Rig-Veda. 

b. The masculines in iman are in the oldest language less frequent 
than the neuters just described: they are jarimdn , prathiman , mahimdn , 
variman (beside the equivalent variman and variman), varsiman (beside the 
equivalent vdrsman and varsman ), harimdn, and draghimdn (VS.) beside dragh- 
mdn (RV.). Some of these, as well as of the derivatives in simple man , 
attach themselves in meaning, or in form also, to adjectives, to which they 
seem the accompanying abstracts: compare the similar treatment of the primary 
comparatives and superlatives (above, 468): such are papman (to papa , 
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pdplyas , etc.); drdghmdn etc. (to dlrghd , drdghlyas , etc.); vdriman etc. (to 
uru, vdriyas , etc.); prathiman (to prthu, prdthistha ); harimdn (to hdri or hdrita ); 
vdrsman etc. (to vdrslyas etc.); svtidman etc. (to svddu, svddiyas , etc.). 
Then in the Brahmana language are found further examples: thus, dhumri - 
man (TS., K.), dradhiman (K.: to drdhd, drddhiyas , etc.), taruniman (K.), 
lohitiman (KB.); and still later such as laghiman; while ksepiman (to ksiprd , 
kseplyas , etc.) and krsniman , and so on, are allowed by the grammarians. 

1169. vara. By this suffix are made almost only 
agent-words, adjectives and nouns, the latter mostly mas¬ 
culines. The root is unstrengthened, and to a short final 
vowel is added a <7 t before the suffix. The accent is al- 

■N 

most always on the root, both in the simple words and in 
their compounds. 

The insertion of t is an indication that the words of this form are orig¬ 
inally made by the addition of an to derivatives in u and tu; yet van has 
the present value of an integral suffix in the language, and must be treated 
as such. 

1. a. Examples of the usual formation are: masc. ydjvan , ‘offering’, 
drdhvan , ‘harming’, Qakvan , ‘capable’, - rikvan , ‘leaving’, - jitvan , ‘conquering’, 
8dtvan f ‘pressing’, kftvan , ‘active’, -gdtvan (like -gat, - gatya ), ‘going’, sdtvan 
[ysan), ‘warrior’, drvan (only example with strengthened root), ‘courser’; — 
neut. pdrvan , ‘joint’, dhdnvan, ‘bow’. 

b. Examples from roots with prefixes (which are not rare) are: atltvan , 
‘excelling’, upahdsvan , ‘reviler’, sambhrtvan , ‘collecting’; and probably vivas- 
van , ‘shining’: abhfsatvan is a compound with governing preposition (1310). 

For the compounds with other elements, which, except in special cases, 
have the same accent, see below, 1277. 

C. The stem mustvdn , ‘robber’ (RV., once), is the only one with a 
union-vowel, and is perhaps better regarded as a secondary derivative — of 
which a few are made with this suffix: see below, 1234. 

d. From a reduplicated root are made rdrdvan and cikitvdn (and possibly 
vivdsvan ). 

2. The number of action-nouns mado, with'the suffix van is extremely 
small*, namely, ddvan , ‘giving’, and turvdn , ‘overcoming’, both used as in¬ 
finitives (974), and bhurvdn, ‘unrest’ (?); likewise dhurvan, ‘injury’, also used 
as infinitive (unless this is rather dhurv-an). 

The feminines corresponding to adjectives in van are not 
made (apparently) directly from this suffix, but from vara , and 
end in van; see below, 1171b. 

1170. vana , cfH vani , vanu. The very few words 

made with these suffixes may best be noticed here, in con- 
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nection with van (of which the others are probably sec¬ 
ondary extensions). 

a. With vana are made vagvand , ‘talkative’, satvand , ‘warrior’ (beside 
sdtvan , above); and, from a reduplicated root, Qupukvand, ‘shining’. 

b. With vani are made from simple roots turvdni, ‘excelling’, and 
bhurvani , ‘restless’ (compare turvdn and bhurvdn, just above); and, from 
reduplicated roots, Qu^ukvani, ‘shining’, dadhrsvani , ‘daring’, tuturvdni , 
‘striving after’, and jugurvdni , ‘praising’: arharisvdni is obscure. 

c. With vanu is made only vagvand, ‘tone, noise’. 

1171. vara. With this suffix are made a few deriv¬ 
atives, of all genders, having for the most part the value 
of agent-nouns and adjectives. 

Much more common are the feminine stems in 
vari, which, from the earliest period, serve as the corres¬ 
ponding feminines to the masculine stems in ^\^van. 

a. A few masculine adjectives in vara occur, formally accordant (except 
in accent) with the feminines: thus, itvard, ‘going’, - advara , ‘eating’, 
- sadvard , ‘sitting’, iQvara, ‘ruler, lord’; and with them doubtless belongs 
vidvald , ‘knowing’ (with l for r). 

b. The feminines in van accord in treatment of the root and in accent 
with the masculines in van to which they correspond: thus, ydjvarl , - jitvarl , 
sftvarl, -fTvan, - yavarl , and so on (about twenty-five such formations in 
RV.); from a reduplicated root, -f i^vari. 

C. A very small number of neuters occur, with accent on the root: 
thus, kdrvara, ‘deed’, gdhvara , ‘thicket’; and a feminine or two, with accent 
on the penult: urvdrd , ‘field’, and urvarl, ‘tow’ (both of doubtful etymology). 

We take up now the suffixes by which are made only stems 
having the value of agent-nouns and adjectives; beginning with 
a brief mention of the participial endings, which in general have 
been already sufficiently treated. 

1172. EfrT ant (or EIrT^a£). The office of this suffix, in 
making present and future participles active, has been fully 
explained above, in connection with the various tense-stems 
and conjugation-stems (chaps. VIII.—XIV.), in combination 
with wdiich alone it is employed (not directly with the root, 
unless this is also used as tense-stem). 

With the same or a formally identical suffix are made from 
pronominal roots lyant and kiyant (517). And advayant , ‘not 
double-tongued’ (KV, once), appears to contain a similar form- 
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ation from the numeral r/m — unless we are to assume a de¬ 
nominative verb-stem as intermediate. 

Here may also be best mentioned the words made with 
the so-called suffix anta (fern, anta or anti), being evident trans¬ 
fers (Prakritic) of stems in ant to the a-declension. 

Extremely few such words occur in the oldest language: namely, panta, 
‘draught’ (RV.), vasantd, ‘spring’ (RV.: beside it also hemantd , ‘winter’); 
vecantd or ve$anti, ‘tank’ (AY.; QB. ve$tintd ); jlvanti, a certain healing 
plant (RV.;; and probably the proper name tarantd (RY.). A few others are 
instanced as admitted later: thus, nandanta and nandayanta, gadayanta, 
jayanta, jaranta , prdnanta , etc.: all are said to be accented on the final. 

A different extension of the same suffix is exhibited in the proper 
names dhvasanti and $ucanti (RY.), with which may be mentioned purusdnti. 

1173. EfTH vans (or For the (perfect active) par¬ 

ticiples made with this suffix, see above, chaps. X. and 
XIV., and 458ff. 

A few words of irregular and questionable formation were noticed at 
402, above. Also, apparent transfers to a form us or usa. 

The oldest language (RV.) has a very few words in vas , of doubtful 
relations: rbhvas , ‘seizing’, and $ikvas, ‘skilful’ (beside words in va and 
van), and perhaps khidvas ( y/khdd ). The neuter abstract varivas, ‘breadth, 
room’ (belonging to uru, ‘broad’, in the same manner with vdrlyas and variman ) r 
is quite isolated. 

The unique tatandsti (RY., once) is possibly to be divided tatands-ti, 
and connected with this suffix. 

1174. *TFT mana . The participles having this ending 
are, as has been seen, present and future only, and have 
the middle^ or the derived passive, value belonging in gen¬ 
eral to the stems to which the suffix is attached. 

1175. ETH ana . The participles ending in ETR ana are 
of middle and passive value, like those just noticed, and 
either present, perfect, or (partly with the form ^TH sana: 
above, 897) aorist. 

A few other words ending in the same manner in the old language may 
be mentioned here. The RY. has the adjectives vdsavdna, ‘well-endowed’, 
and urdhvasdna, ‘uplifted’, evidently made on the model of participial stems. 
Also the proper names dpnavdna, prthavana , and cydvana and cydvatdna. 
Pdrcdna , ‘abyss’, is doubtful. 

1170. rF ta . The use of this suffix in forming parti¬ 
ciples directly from the root, or from a conjugational (not 
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a tense) stem, was explained above, chap. XIII. The par¬ 
ticiples thus made are in part intransitive, but in great part 
passive in value (like those made by the two preceding suf¬ 
fixes, but in much larger measure, and more decidedly). 

For the frequent use of the connecting vowel i with the 
suffix, making its form ita, see also chap. XIII. 

a. A few general adjectives, or nouns with concrete meaning, are 
adaptations of this participle. Examples are: trstd, ‘rough’, Qitd, ‘cold’, 
drdhd (for drdhd: 224a), ‘firm’; dutd, ‘messenger, eutd, ‘charioteer’; rta, 
‘right’, ghrtd, ‘ghee’, jdtd, ‘kind’, dyuta , ‘gambling’, nrttd, ‘dance’, jivitd, 
‘life’, carita , ‘behavior.’. The adjective tigitd (RV.), ‘sharp*, shows anomalous 
reversion of palatal to guttural before the i (216). Vdvata , ‘dear’, is a single 
example from a reduplicated root. 

b. Doubtless after the example and model of participles from denomin¬ 
ative stems (of which, however, * no instances are quotable from the Veda), 
derivatives in ita are in the later language made directly from noun and 
adjective-stems, having the meaning of ‘endowed with, affected by, made to 
be’, and the like (compare the similar English formation in ed , as horned , 
barefooted, bluecoated). Examples are rathita , ‘furnished with a chariot’, etc. 

c. A few words ending in ta are accented on the radical syllable, and 
their relation to the participial derivatives is very doubtful: such are asta, 
'home’, mdrta , ‘mortal’, vdta, ‘wind’; and with them may be mentioned 
gdrta (?), nakta, ‘night’, hdsta , ‘hand’. 

d. Several adjectives denoting color end in ita , but are hardly connect¬ 
ible with roots of kindred meaning: thus, palitd , ‘gray’, dsita , ‘black’, rdhita 
and lohita , ‘red’, harita , ‘green’; akin with them are eta , ‘variegated', cyetd, 
‘white’. 

The feminines of these stems are in part irregular: thus, erii and pyem; 
rohini and Idhini, and hdrini (but the corresponding masc. hdrina also occurs); 
and asikni , palikni, and hdriknl. 

e. A small number of adjectives in the older language ending in ata 
are not to be separated from the participial words in ta , although their 
specific meaning is in part gerundive. They are: pacatd , ‘cooked’, dar$atd 
and pacyata, ‘seen, to be seen, worth seeing’; and so yajatd, haryata , 
bharatd. The y of pacyata and haryata indicates pretty plainly that the a 
also is that of a present tense-stem. Rajata, ‘silvery’, is of more obscure 
relation to yraj ‘color’. 

1177. ^ na (and ina, una). The use of the suffix 
na in forming from certain roots participles equivalent to 
those in rT ta, either alongside the latter or instead of them, 
was explained above, chap. XIII. (957). 

a. With the same suffix are made a number of general adjectives, and 
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of nouns of various gender (fem. in na). The accent is on the suffix or on 
the root. A few examples are: uma , ‘hot’, funa, ‘fortunate’, a$na, ‘ravenous’, 
Cvtina, ‘white’; masc. pra^nd, ‘question’, yajnd , ‘offering’, ghrna , ‘heat’, 
varna , ‘color’, svapna , ‘sleep’; neut. parna } ‘wing’, rdtna, ‘jewel’ (?); fem. 
tfsna, ‘thirst’, yacnd, ‘supplication’. But many of the stems ending in na 
are not readily connectible with roots. An antithesis of accent is seen in 
karna , ‘ear’, and karnd , ‘eared’. 

b. The very few words ending in ina are perhaps related with these 
(perhaps rather with those in ana): thus, amind , ‘violent’, vrjind , ‘crooked’, 
ddksina , ‘right’, and one or two others of questionable etymology. 

C. Of the words in una , few are clearly referable to roots : thus, kardna f 
‘action’, dhardna , ‘bearing’, -cetdna, ‘showing’; drjuna , ‘white’, tdruna, 
‘young’, vdruna , ‘Varuna’. In meaning and in accent they vary like the de¬ 
rivatives in ana. 

These are all the proper participial endings of the language. 
The gerundives, later and earlier, are in so great part evident 
secondary formations, that they will be noticed farther on, un¬ 
der the head of secondary derivation. 

We will take up now the other suffixes forming agent-nouns 
and adjectives, beginning with those which have more or less 
a participial value. 

1178. With this suffix are made a considerable 

body of derivatives, of very various character — adjectives, 
and agent-nouns of all genders, with different treatment of 
the root, and with different accent. It is especially used 
with certain conjugational stems, desiderative (particularly 
later) and denominative (mainly earlier), making adjectives 
with the value of present participles; and in such use it 
wins in part the aspect of a secondary suffix. 

The root has oftenest a weak (or weakened) form; but it 
is sometimes vriddhied; least often (when capable of guna), it 
has the ytma-strengthening — all without any apparent con¬ 
nection with either accent or meaning or gender. After final 
radical a is usually addded y (258) before the suffix. A few 
derivatives are made from the reduplicated root. 

Many words ending in u are not readily, or not at all, connectible with 
roots; examples will be given only of those that have an obvious etymology. 

a. Examples' of ordinary adjectives are: writ, ‘wide’, rju, ‘straight’, 
prthu , ‘broad’, mrdu , ‘soft’, sadhti, ‘good’, svfidu, ‘sweet’, tdpu , ‘hot’, vdsu, 
‘good’; jdyu, ‘conquering’, ddrti, ‘bursting; Qayti, ‘lying’, rekd , ‘empty’; 
dhayfi , ‘thirsty’, pdyu } ‘protecting’. Final a appears to be lost before the 
suffix in - sthu (susthuj anusthu). 
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b. Examples of nouns are: masc. an pti, ‘ray’, ripu , ‘deceiver’, vdyd, 

4 wind-god’, am , ‘life’, mdnu, ‘man, Manu’; fern, isu (also masc.), ‘arrow’, 
sfndhu (also masc.), ‘river’; tanu, ‘body’. 

c. Derivatives from reduplicated roots are: cikitu , jigyu, sisnu. -tatnu 
(unless this is made with nu or tnu\ ydyu or yayd and yiyu (with final d 
lost), pfpru (proper name), -didhayu; and babhru , -ram (ardru), malimlu (?) 
have the aspect of being similar formations. 

d. A few derivatives are made from roots with prefixes, with various 
accentuation: for example, updyd r ‘on-coming’, pramayu , ‘going to destruction’, 
vikltndu , a certain disease, a&ftlfM, ‘rein (directer)’, sdrhvasu , ‘dwelling to¬ 
gether’. 

e. From tense-stems, apparently, are made tanyu , ‘thundering’, and 
(with aoristic s) ddksu and dhdksu (all RV.). 

f. Participial adjectives in d from desiderative “roots” (stems with loss 
of their final a) are sufficiently numerous in the ancient language (RV. has 
more than a dozen of them, AV. not quite so many) to show that the form¬ 
ation was already a regular one, extensible at will; and later such adjectives 
may be made from every desiderative. Examples (older) are: ditsd, dipsd , 
cikitsu , titiksu , piplsu , mumuksu , Qi^liksd; and, with prefix, abhidipsu. 

These adjectives, both earlier and later, may take an object in the 
accusative (271a). 

g. A few similar adjectives are made in the older language from caus¬ 
atives: thus, dhdrayd (‘persistent’), bhajayd , bhavayu , manhayu , mandayd , 
gramayfi; and mrgayu from the caus.-denom. mrgdya. 

h. Much more numerous, however, are such formations from the more 
proper denominatives, especially in the oldest language (RV. has toward 
eighty of them; AV. only a quarter as many, including six or eight 
which are not found in RV.; and they are still rarer in the Brahmanas). In 
a majority of cases, personal verbal forms from the same denominative stem 
are in use: thus, for example, to aghayu, ardtiyu , rjuyu , caranyu , manasyd , 
sanisyu, urusyu , saparyu; in others, only the present participle in ydnt, or 
the abstract noun in yd (1149), or nothing at all. A few are made upon 
denominative stems from pronouns: thus, tvdyti (beside tvdydnt and tvdyd ), 
yuvayu or yuvayti , asmayd , svayu , and the more anomalous ahamyd and 
kirhyu. Especially where no other denominative forms accompany the ad¬ 
jective, this has often the aspect of being made directly from the noun with 
the suffix yu , either with a meaning of ‘seeking or desiring’, or with a more 
general adjective sense: thus, yavayd , ‘seeking grain’, varahayu , ‘boar-hunting’, 
stanasyu , ‘desiring the breast’; urndyu , ‘woolen’, yuvanyu , ‘youthful’, 
bhimayd, ‘terrible’. And so the “secondary suffix yu” wins a degree of standing 
and application as one forming derivative adjectives (as in aharhyd and kirhyu , 
above, and doubtless some others, even of the RV. words). In three RV. 
cases, the final as of a noun-stem is even changed to o before it: namely, 
ahhoyd , duvoyd (and duvoya; beside duvasyd ), askrdhoyu. 

None of the words in yu show in the Veda resolution into iu. 
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1179. 37 w. The long u is a vastly rarer suffix than 
the other long simple vowels, already described (1149, 1155). 
It makes a small number of feminines corresponding to 
masculines in u , a very few independent feminines, and 
two or three very rare masculines: as to all which, see 
above, 355 c. 

1180. uka . With this suffix are made derivatives 
having the meaning and construction (271 g) of a present 
participle. The root is strengthened, and has the accent. 

The derivatives in uka are hardly known in the Veda; hut they become 
frequent in the Brahman as, of whose language they are a marked character¬ 
istic; and they are found occasionally in the later language. In all prob¬ 
ability, they are originally and properly obtained by adding the secondary 
suffix ka {1222} to a derivative in w,* but they have gained fully the char¬ 
acter of primary formations, and in only an instance or two is there found 
in actual use an u-word from which they should be made. 

The root is only so far strengthened that the radical syllable is a heavy 
(79) one; and it has the accent, whether the derivative is made from a 
simple root or from one with prefix. 

a. Examples, from the Brahmana language, are: vdduka , ntfpwfca, 
upakrdmuka , prapdduka , upasthdyuka (258), vydyuka, veduka , bhdvuka , 
ksddhuka , haruka , vdrsuka , samdrdhuka 7 ddn^uka, dlambuka , p Qcsuka (GB.: 
RV. has ciksu), pramayuka (SB. has pramdyu), 

b. Exceptions as regards root-form are: nirmdrguka (with vrddhi- strength¬ 
ening, as is usual with this root: 627), +kasuka. AV. accents samkasuka 
(£B. has samkasuka) and vikasuka: RV. has sdnukd (which is its only 
example of the formation, if it be one; AV. has also ghdtuka from yhan , 
and dpramdyuka ); vasukd (TS. et al.) is probably of another character. 
A^andyuka (PB. et al.) is the only example noticed from a conjugation-stem. 

C. A formation in uka (a suffix of like origin, perhaps, with uka) may 
be mentioned here: namely, from reduplicated roots, jdgaruka, ‘wakeful’, 
dandagUka , ‘biting’, yayajuka , ‘sacrificing much’, vdvaduka (later), ‘talkative’; 
salalUka is questionable. 

1181. Wfi aka. Here, as in the preceding case, we 
seem to have a suffix made by secondary addition of 3FT ka 
to a derivative in ET ay but it has, for the same reason as 
the other, a right to be mentioned here. Its free use in 
the manner of a primary suffix is of still later date than 
that of uka; it has very few examples in the older language. 
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a. In RV. is found (besides pdvakd , which has a different accent, and 
which, as the metre shows, is usually to be pronounced pavaka) only sayaka , 
‘missile’; AV. adds piyaka and vadhaka , and VS. abhikrd$aka. But in the 
later language such derivatives are common, usually with raising of the 
root-syllable by strengthening to heavy quantity: thus, ndyaka , ddyaka (258), 
pacaka , grdhaka , dravaka , bodhaka ; but also janaka , khanaka. They are 
declared by the grammarians to have the accent on the radical syllable. 
They often occur in copulative composition with gerundives of the same 
root: thus, bhaksyabhaksaka, ‘eatable and eater’, vdcyavacaka , ‘designated 
and designation’, and so on. 

That the derivatives in aka sometimes take an accusative object was 
pointed out above (27 lc). 

The corresponding feminine is made sometimes in aka or in aki, but 
more usually in ika: thus, ndyika (with ndyaka ), pacika , bodhikd , dravikd; 
compare secondary aka , below, 1222 d. 

b. Derivatives in aka are said to be made from a few roots: thus, 
jalpaka , bhiksdka ,• but they are not found in the Veda (unless in “pavaka”: 
see above), and appear to be very rare at every period. With dku is made 
in RV. mrdayaku , from the causative stem: pfdaku and the proper name 
iksvdku are of obscure connection. 

Derivatives in ika and ika will be treated below, in connection with 
those in ka (1180). 

1182. cT tr (or tar). The derivatives made by this 
suffix, as regards both their mode of formation and their 
uses, have been the subject of remark more than once 
above (see 369 ff*., 942 ff*.). Agent-nouns are formed with it 
at every period of the language; these in the oldest lang¬ 
uage are very frequently used participially, governing an ob¬ 
ject in the accusative (271 d); later they enter into combin¬ 
ation with an auxiliary verb, and, assuming a future mean¬ 
ing, make a periphrastic future tense (942). 

Their corresponding feminine is in tri. 

a. The root has uniformly the ^wna-strengthening. A union- 
vowel i (very rarely, one of another character) is often taken: 
as regards its presence or absence in the periphrastic future 
forms, see above (943). 

Without ^tma-change is only ustr, ‘plough-ox’ (no proper agent-noun: 
apparently uks-tf : compare the nouns of relationship further on). The root 
grab has, as usual, i — thus, -grahitr; and the same appears in -taritf 
and -maritf. An w-vowel is taken instead by tarutr and tarutf , dhdnutr , and 
8anutr; long in varutr; strengthened to o in mandtr and manotf. From a re¬ 
duplicated root comes vavdtr. 
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b. The accent, in the older language, is sometimes on 
the suffix and sometimes on the root; or, from roots combined 
with prefixes, sometimes on the suffix and sometimes on the 
prefix. 

In general, the accent on the root or prefix accompanies the participial 
use of the word; but there are exceptions to this: in a very few instances 
(four), a word with accented suffix has an accusative object; very much 
more often, accent on the root appears along with ordinary noun value. 
The accent, as well as the form, of mandtr is an isolated irregularity. 

Examples are: jetd dhdndni , ‘winning treasures’; yuydm martarn Qrdtdrah , 
‘ye listen to a mortal’; but, on the other hand, yamtd vasuni vidhate , 
‘bestowing good things on the pious’; and jitd jdndndm , ‘conqueror of 
peoples’. 

C. The formation of these nouns in tr from conjugation-stems, regular 
and frequent in the later language, and not very rare in the Brahmanas, is 
met with but once or twice in the Yeda (bodhayitr and codayitn , RV.). In 
nestr , a certain priest (RY. and later), is apparently seen the aoristic s. 

d. The words of relationship which, in whatever way, have gained the 
aspect of derivatives in tr, are pitf, mdtr, bhrdtr , ydtr , duhitr , ndptr, jamdtr . 
Of these, only mdtr and yatr are in accordance with the ordinary rules of 
the formation in tr. 

e. Instead of tr is found tur in one or two RV. examples: yarhtur , 
sthdtur. 

f. Apparently formed by a suffix r (or ar) are usr, savyasthr , ndndndr , 
devr, the last two being words of relationship. For other words ending in 
r, see 369. 

1183. in. This is another suffix which has assumed 
a primary aspect and use, while yet evidently identical in 
real character with the frequent secondary suffix of the same 
form denoting possession (below, 1230). 

How far it had gained a primary value in the early language, is not 
easy to determine. Most of the words in in occurring in RV. and AV. are 
explainable as possessives; in many the other value is possible, and in a few 
it is distinctly suggested: thus, kevalddfn , bhadravddtn , nitodin , dQdrdiafn , 
dndmin , vivyddhin; with aoristic s , saksfn ,* and, with reduplication, niyayin . 
As the examples indicate, composition, both with prefixes and with other 
elements, is frequent; and, in all cases alike, the accent is on the suffix. 

Later, the primary employment is unquestionable, and examples of it, 
chiefly in composition, are frequent. The radical syllable is usually strength¬ 
ened, a medial a being sometimes lengthened and sometimes remaining 
unchanged. Thus, satyavddin , ‘truth-speaking’, abhibhdsin, ‘addressing’, 
manohdrin , ‘soul-winning’. In bhdvin has established itself a prevailingly 
future meaning: ‘about to be’. 
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The use of an accusative object with words in in was noticed above 
(271b). 

1184. and ^ ist'ha . These, which, from forming 
intensive adjectives corresponding to the adjective of root-form, 
have come to be used, within somewhat narrow limits, as suf¬ 
fixes of adjective comparison, have been already sufficiently treat¬ 
ed above, under the head of comparison (466 — 470). 

It may be further noticed that jyestha has in the older language (only 
two or three times in RV.) the accent also on the final, jyesthd ,* and that 
pdrsistha is made from a secondary from of root, with aoristic s added. 

When the comparative suffix has the abbreviated form yas (470), its y 
is never to be read in the Veda as i. 

No other suffixes make derivatives having participial value 
otherwise than in rare and sporadic cases; those that remain, 
therefore, will be taken up mainly in the order of their fre¬ 
quency and importance. 

1185. ^ tra. With this suffix are formed a very few 
adjectives, and a considerable number of nouns, mostly 
neuter, and often having a specialized meaning, as signi¬ 
fying the means or instrument of the action expressed by 
the root. The latter has usually the ^e^a-strengthening, but 
sometimes remains unchanged. The accent is various, but 
more often on the radical syllable. 

Here, as in certain other cases above, we have probably a suffix origin¬ 
ally secondary, made by adding a to the primary tr or tar (1182); but its 
use is like that of a primary suffix. 

a. Examples of neuter nouns are: gdtra , ‘limb’, pdttra, ‘wing’, pdtra, 
‘cup’, ydktra , ‘bond’, vastra, ‘garment’, crdtra, ‘ear’; astrd, ‘missile’, stotra , 
‘song of praise’, potrd, ‘vessel’; of more general meaning, ddttra , ‘gift’, 
ksetra , ‘field’, mutra , ‘urine’, hotrd, ‘sacrifice’. The words accented on the 
final have often an abstract meaning, thus, ksatra, ‘authority’, rdstrd, 
‘kingdom’, f astrd, ‘doctrine’, sattrd. ‘sacrificial session’ (also jndtrd , ‘know¬ 
ledge’). 

b. Masculines are: ddnstra, ‘tusk’, mantra , ‘prayer’, attra (or atrd: 232), 
‘devourer’, ustra , ‘buffalo, camel’, and a few of questionable etymology, as 
mitrd , ‘friend’, putra, ‘son’, vrtrd , ‘foe’. Mitrd and vrtra are sometimes 
neuters even in the Veda, and mitra comes later to be regularly of that 
gender. 

C. Feminines (in tra) are: dstra , ‘goad’, mdtra , ‘measure’, hdtrd , ‘sac¬ 
rifice’ (beside hotrd), danstra (later, for ddnstra ); nastrd , ‘destroyer’. 

d. Not seldom, a “union-vowel” appears before the suffix; but this is 
not usually the equivalent of the union-vowel used with tr (above, 1182 a). 
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For the words in itra have the accent on i: thus, arftra , ‘impelling, oar’, 
khanitra , ‘shovel’, pavttra , ‘sieve’; jantira , ‘birth-place’, mnttra , ‘gift’, etc.: 
the combination ftra has almost won the character of an independent suffix. 
The preceding vowel is also sometimes a (sometimes apparently of the pres¬ 
ent-stem): thus, ydjatra , ‘venerable’, krntdtra , ‘shred’, gdyatrd (f. -trf), ‘song’, 
pdtatra , ‘wing’; but also dmatra, ‘violent’, - krtatrd , ‘cutting-place’, vddhatra , 
‘deadly weapon’, and varatrd , ‘strap’. Tarutra , ‘overcoming’, corresponds 
to tarutr. 

The words still used as adjectives in tra are mostly such as have union- 
vowels before the suffix. A single example from a reduplicated root is 
johutra , ‘crying out’. 

e. A word or two in tri and tru may be added here, as perhaps of 
kindred formation with those in tra: thus, dtiri, ‘devouring’, arcdtri , ‘beaming’; 
Qdtru ($dttru: 232), ‘enemy’. 

1186. m ka. The suffix ka is of very common use in 
secondary derivation (below, 1222); whether it is directly 
added to roots is almost questionable: at any rate, extreme¬ 
ly few primary derivatives are made with it. 

The words which have most distinctly the aspect of being made from 
roots are (tiska, ‘dry’, tfdka ()/fru, ‘hear’), ‘noise, report', etc., and -sphdka } 
‘teeming’; and stukd, ‘flake’, and stokd, ‘drop’, seem to belong together to 
a root stu. Other words in ka are of obscure connections, for the most part. 

But ka enters, in its value as secondary, into the composition of certain 
suffixes reckoned as primary: see aka and uka (above, 1180, 1181). 

A few words in which ika and Ika seem added to a root, though they 
are really of a kindred formation with the preceding, may be most conve¬ 
niently noticed here: thus, vrQcika (jArnzfc), ‘scorpion’; dnika (?), ‘face’, d/fi/ca, 
‘aspect’, mrdxka , ‘grace’, vrdhikd , ‘increased, d^arlka and ufpanfea, ‘gripes’, 
-rjikaj ‘beaming’; and, from reduplicated root, parpharika , ‘scattering’ (?). 
Compare secondary suffix ka (below, 1222). 

1187. TX ya. It is altogether probable that a part of the 
derivatives made with this suffix are not less entitled to be rank¬ 
ed as primary than many of those which are above so reckoned. 
Such, however, are with so much doubt and difficulty to be 
separated from the great mass of secondary derivatives made with 
the same suffix that it is preferred to treat them all together under 
the head of secondary formation (below, 1210 —13). 

1188. \ra. With this suffix are made a considerable 
number of adjectives, almost always with weak root-form, 
and usually with accent on the suffix. Also, a few words 
used as nouns, of various gender. 
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In some cases, the suffix is found with a preceding vowel, 
having the aspect of a union-vowel. 

a. Examples of adjectives in ra of obvious derivation are : ksiprd , ‘quick’, 
chidrd , ‘split’, turd , ‘strong’, bhadrd , ‘pleasing’, paftrd, ‘mighty’, cukrd, ‘bright’, 
hinsrd , ‘injurious'; — with accent on the root, grdhra , ‘greedy’, dhira , ‘wise’ 
(secondary?), vfpra , ‘inspired’. 

b. From roots with prefixes come only an example or two: thus, nicird , 
‘attentive’, nimrgra , ‘joining on’. 

C. Nouns in ra are, for example: masc. vird, ‘man’, vdjra , ‘thunderbolt’, 
pwra, ‘hero’; neut. kslrd, ‘milk’, riprd, ‘defilement’; fern, dhdrd , ‘stream’, 
sdrd, ‘intoxicating drink’. 

The forms of this suffix with preceding vowel may best be considered 
here, although some of them have nearly gained the value of independent 
endings. Thus: 

d. With ara are made a few rare words: the adjectives dravard , ‘run¬ 
ning’, patard , ‘flying’,, (with prefix) nyocard , ‘suiting’; and the neuters 
gambhdra , ‘depth’, tdsara , ‘shuttle’, sdnara ,' ‘gain’: bhdrvard and vdsard are 
doubtless of secondary formation; and the same thing may be plausibly con¬ 
jectured of others. 

e. With ira are made a few words, some of which are in common use: 
thus, ajirdj ‘quick’, isira , ‘lively’, madira , ‘pleasing’, dhvasird , ‘stirring up’, 
badhira , ‘deaf’; perhaps sthdvira , ‘firm’; and sthira , ‘hard’, and sphird , ‘fat’, 
with displacement of final radical a; also sarira, ‘wave’ (usually salild ), and 
one or two other words of obscure derivation. 

With Ira are made gabhlrd or gambhlrd , ‘profound’, and fawra, ‘mighty’; 
and perhaps fdnra, ‘body’. 

f. With ura are made a few words, of which the secondary character 
is still more probable: thus, anhurd ( anhu-ra ?), ‘narrow’, asura ( asu-ra ?), 
‘living’, vithurd , ‘tottering’, yddura , ‘embracing’. 

With ura, apparently, is made sthurd , ‘stout’ (compare sthdvira ). 

1189. This suffix is only another form of the 
preceding, exchanging with it in certain words, in others 
prevalently or solely used from their first appearance. 

Conspicuous examples of the interchange are culcld , sthula, 
-micla, cithila, salild. 

Examples of the more independent use are: pdld 1 ‘protecting’, dnila 
(or anila\ ‘wind’, trpdla , ‘joyous’; later capala and tarala ^said to be accented 
on the final), and harsula (the same). Many words ending in la are of obscure 
etymology. 

1190. ^ va. Very few words of clear derivation are 
made with this suffix — too few to be worth classifying. 
They are of various meaning and accent, and generally show 
a weak root-form. 
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Examples are: rkvd, Upraising’, pakvd , k ripe’, fifevd, ‘artful’, ranvd, 
‘joyful’, urdhvd , ‘lofty’: vdkva , ‘twisting’; urra, ‘stall’, srwva, ‘spoon’; eua, 
‘quick, course’, dfva, ‘horse’. 

The words in va exhibit only in sporadic cases resolution of the ending 
into ua. 

1191. ri. With this suffix are formed, directly or 
with preceding u, a small number of derivatives. 

Thus, for example: Qubhrf , ‘beautiful’, bh&ri, ‘abundant’; and, with tm, 
jasuri, ‘exhausted’, da$uri, ‘pious’, sdhuri , ‘mighty’; anguri (or angvli ), ‘finger’. 

1192. ru. This suffix makes a few adjectives and 
neuter nouns, either directly or with a preceding vowel. 

Thus: dharti, ‘sucking’, bhlrti, ‘timid’, carw, ‘pleasant’; — with preceding 
a-vowel: pataru , ‘flying’, vandaru , ‘praising’, pfyaru, ‘scoffing’, and (from 
causative stem, with l for r) pataydlu , ‘flying’, sprhaydlv , ‘desiring’ (late); 
— with preceding c, maderti , ‘rejoicing’, saneru , ‘obtaining’, and peru (.of 
doubtful meaning). 

1193. t?«. By this suffix are made: 

Two or three derivatives from reduplicated roots: j&grvi , ‘awake’, dddhrvi , 
‘sustaining’, didivi, ‘shining’; and a very few other words; ghfsvi, ‘lively’, 
dhruvf , ‘firm’ (and perhaps jfvri, ‘worn out’, for jim: BR.)'. 

Here may be mentioned cikitvit (RV., once), apparently made with a 
suffix vit from a reduplicated root-form. 

1194. P With this suffix, with or without a union- 

o 

vowel, are made a few adjective derivatives from roots, but 
still more from causative stems. 

a. From simple roots: direct, jisnti, ‘victorious’, danksnu , ‘biting’* 
bhusnu , ‘thriving’, ni-satsnd , ‘sitting down’, sthdsnu , ‘fixed’; with union- 
vowel i, carisnu , ‘wandering’, rocimd , ‘shining’, gamisnu (TB.), ‘going’,, 
- marisnu , ‘mortal’, pra-janimti , ‘generating’. 

b. From causative stems: for example, cydvayimti (AY.), ‘setting ira 
motion’, pdrayisnu , ‘rescuing’, posayisnd , ‘causing to thrive’, abhi-QOcayisnd. 
‘attacking with heat’, pra-janayisnu (K.), ‘generating’. 

C. It seems not unlikely that the s of this suffix is originally that of a 
stem, to which nu is added. Such a character is still apparent In kravimu 
‘craving raw flesh (fcravis)’; and also in vadhasnu , ‘murderous’, and vrdh- 
asnu (?), ‘thriving’. 

1195. sna. Extremely few words have this ending. 

It is seen in tifcsnd, ‘sharp 1 , and perhaps in claksnd, and - ruksna ,* and 
in desnd (usually trisyllabic: daisna ), ‘gift’. Unless in the last, it is not 
found preceded by i; but it has (like snu, above) a before it in vadhasnd , 
‘deadly weapon’, kardsna , ‘fore-arm’. 

Whitney, Grammar. 
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1190. W tnu. This suffix is used nearly in the same way 
with snu (above, 1194). 

a. As used with simple roots, the t is generally capable of being con¬ 
sidered the adscititious t after a short root-final, to which nu is then added: 
thus, krtnti , ‘active’, hatnd, ‘deadly’, - tatnu , ‘stretching’; and, from reduplic¬ 
ated roots, jigatnUj ‘hasting’, and jighatnu , ‘harming’; but also dartnti , 
‘bursting’. Also, with union-vowel, dravitnd ‘running’. 

b. With causative stems: for example, dravayitnu , ‘hasting’, madayitnfi , 
‘intoxicating’, stanayitnd , ‘thunder’, - amayitnu , ‘sickening’. 

C. With preceding a, in plyatnu , ‘scoffing’, a-rujatnu , ‘breaking into’; 
and kavatnd , ‘miserly’ (obscure derivation). 

1197. H The words ending in suffixal H sa, with or 
without preceding union-vowel, are a heterogeneous group, and 
in considerable part of obscure derivation. A few examples are : 

a. With sa simply: jesa , ‘winning’ (aoristic a?), ruksa , ‘shining’; titsa, 
n., ‘fountain’; bhlsd, f., ‘fear’ (rather from the secondary root bins), 

b. With preceding i-vowel: tavisd (f. tavisi ), ‘strong’, mahisd (f. mdhisi ), 
‘mighty’, bharisdft), ‘seeking booty’; mamsd , f., ‘devotion’. 

c. With preceding u-vowel: arusd (f. drusl ), ‘red’, a^tisa, ‘ravenous’, 
tarusa , ‘overcomer’, pdrusa and mdnusa (-ws-a?), ‘man’; piyQsa , ‘biestings’. 

1198. A few words in the oldest language are 
made with a suffix having this form (perhaps made by the 
addition of i to as). 

Thus, atasi , ‘vagabond’, dharnasi ’, ‘firm’, sdnasi , ‘winning’; and dhasf, 
m., ‘drink’, f., ‘station’. 

1199. A few names of animals, for the most 
part of obscure derivation, show this ending. 

Thus, vrsabha and rsabhd , ‘bull’, $arabhd, a certain fabulous animal, 
Cerabha , a certain snake, gardabha and rasabhd , ‘ass’. AV. has the adjective 
sthulabha , equivalent to sthula. 

1200. a. 3cT^, All the words with 

these endings were mentioned above (383 d). They have trace¬ 
able root-connection only in part: those in at are probably re¬ 
lated to the participles in ant. 

b. ad. The words in ad are also given above (ibid.). 

c. 5(sT aj , pT if, 3sT uj. The words with these endings were 

*S ' *S *N 

given at the same place (to be added is bhMj, ‘healer’, of which 
the etymology is disputed): trsndj appears to be a secondary de¬ 
rivative, from tfsna, ‘thirst’. 

1201. A number of other primary suffixes are either set 
up by the grammarians and supported with examples of question¬ 
able value, or doubtfully deducible from isolated words traceable 
to known roots, or from words of obscure connection. 
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A few such may be mentioned here: anda in karanda and vdranda and 
certain unquotable words (prakritized a-forms from the present participle); 
era and ora in unquotable words, and elima (above, 906 d: perhaps a further 
derivative with secondary ima from era); mara [ma or man with secondary 
ra added) in ghasmara etc.; — sara ,in matsard , kara in pdskara and other 
obscure words, pa in pdspa and a number of other obscure words; and so on. 

B. Secondary Derivatives. 

1202. Words of secondary derivation are made by the 
addition of further suffixes to stems already ending in evi¬ 
dent suffixes. 

But also, as pointed out above (1137 — 8), to pronominal 
roots, and to verbal prefixes and a few other indeclinable words. 

1203. Changes of the stem. The stem to which 
the suffix is added is liable to certain changes of form. 

a. Before a suffix beginning with a vowel or with y (which 
in this respect is treated as if it were t], final a and «-vowels 
are regularly lost altogether, while a final w-vowel has the guna - 
strengthening and becomes av; r and o and du (all of rare occur¬ 
rence) are treated in accordance with usual euphonic rule. 

An u -vowel also sometimes remains unstrengthened. 

b. A final n is variously treated, being sometimes retained 
and sometimes lost, even along with a preceding a; and some¬ 
times an a is lost, while the n remains: thus, vrsanvantvrsam , 
vrsa, vrsatva , vrmya , from vrsan . Of a stem ending in ant , the 
weak form, in at, is regularly taken : thus, vaivasvata (vivasvant ). 

Other alterations of a final are sporadic only. 

1204. The most frequent change in secondary derivation 
is the pr^/w-strengthening of an initial syllable of the stem 
to which a suffix is added. 

The strengthened syllable may be of any character: radic¬ 
al, of a prefix, or of the first member of a compound: thus, 
agvina (agvin), sditmyd (soma), pUrthiva (prthivi), amitrd (amltra) Y 
samrajya (samrhj), saukrtya (sukrta ), maitravaruna (mitravdruna), 
auccaihgravasd (uccaihcravas ) . As to the accompanying accent, 
see the next paragraph. 

a. If a stem begins with a consonant followed by y or v, the semi¬ 
vowel is usually vriddhied, as if it were i or u, and the resulting di or du 
has y or v further added before the succeeding vowel. 

This is most frequent where the y or r belongs to a prefix — as ni, 
vi , su — altered before a following initial vowel: thus, ndiydyika from 
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nydya (as if niyaya ), vdiya^vd from vytyva (as if viya^va), sduva$vya from 
sva^va (as if suva^va ); but it occurs also in other cases, as sduvard from 
svara , $duva from pvan, against svayambhuva (svayambhu ), and so on. 

AV. has irregularly kdverakd from kuvera (as if from kvera, without the 
euphonic y inserted). 

b. This strengthening takes place especially, and very often, before the 
suffixes a and ya; also regularly before i, dyana (with dyani and kdyani ), 
eya (with ineya ), and later iya; before the compound aka and ika, and later 
aki; and, in single sporadic examples, before na, ena, ma, ra, and tva( ?): 
see these various suffixes below. 

c. In a few exceptional cases, both members of a compound word have 
the initial vrddhi-strengthening: thus, for example, sdumdpdusna (VS.: 
somdpusdn ), kdurupdncdla (QB., GB.: kurupancala), cdturvdidya ( caturveda ), 
dihalaukika (ihaloka ). Again, the second member of a compound instead of 
the first is occasionally thus strengthened : for example, Qata^drada (RV., AV.), 
pancacdradiya (TB. etc.), [somdraudra (TS.), trisdhasrl , da^asdhasra , purva- 
varsika (not quotable), caturddhydya , gurulaghava. 

The puna-strengthening (except of a final w-vowel: above, 1203 a) is 
nowhere an accompaniment of secondary derivation: for an apparent exception 
or two, see 1209 h,i. 

1205. Accent. The derivatives with initial vrddhi- strength¬ 
ening always have their accent on either the first or the last 
syllable. And usually, it is laid, as between these two situa¬ 
tions, in such a way as to be furthert removed from the accent 
of the primitive; yet, not rarely, it is merely drawn down upon 
the suffix from the final of the latter; much less often, it re¬ 
mains upon an initial syllable without change. Only in the case 
of one or two suffixes is the distinction between initial and final 
accent connected with any difference in the meaning and use of 
the derivatives (see below, suffix eya: 1216). 

No other general rules as to accent can be given. Usually 
the suffix takes the tone, or else this remains where it was in 
the primitive; quite rarely, it is thrown back to the initial syl¬ 
lable (as in derivation with initial vrddhi ); and in a single case 
(td: 1237), it is drawn down to the syllable preceding the suffix. 

1206. Meaning. The great mass of secondary suffixes 
are adjective-making : they form from nouns adjectives indicat¬ 
ing appurtenance or relation, of the most indefinite and varied 
character. But, as a matter of course, this indefiniteness often 
undergoes specialization : so, particularly, into designation of pro¬ 
cedure or descent, so that distinctive patronymic and metronym¬ 
ic and gentile words are the result; or, again, into the de¬ 
signation of possession. Moreover, while the masculines and 
feminines of such adjectives are employed as appellatives, the 
neuter is also widely used as an abstract, denoting the quality 
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expressed attributively by the adjective; and neuter abstracts are 
with the same suffixes made from adjectives. There are also 
special suffixes (very few) by which abstracts are made directly, 
from adjective or noun. ' 

A few suffixes make no change in the part of speech of 
the primitive, but either change its degree (diminution and com¬ 
parison), or make other modifications, or leave its meaning not 
sensibly altered. 

1207. The suffixes will be taken up below in the follow¬ 
ing order. First, the general adjective-making suffixes, begin¬ 
ning with those of most frequent use [a, ya and its connections, 
i, ka) ; then, those of specific possessive value (*«, vant and mant , 
and their connections); then, the abstract-making ones [id and 
tva , and their connections); then, the suffixes of comparison etc.; 
and finally, those by which derivatives are made only or almost 
only from particles. 

1208. a. With this suffix are made a very large class 
of derivatives, from nouns or from adjectives having a noun¬ 
value. Such derivatives are primarily and especially adject¬ 
ives, denoting ‘having a relation or connection (of the most 
various kind) with’ that] denoted by the more primitive word. 
But they are also freely used substantively; the masculine 
and feminine as appellatives, the neuter, especially and fre¬ 
quently, as abstract. Often they have a patronymic or gent¬ 
ile value. 

The regular and greatly prevailing formation is that which 
is accompanied with tT^d/w-strengthening of, the first syllable of 
the primitive word, simple or compound. Examples of this 
formation are: 

a. From primitives ending in consonants: with the usual shift of accent, 
dyasd , ‘of metal’ ( dyas), manasd, ‘relating to the mind’ ( mdnas ), sdumanasd , 
‘friendliness’ ( aumdnas ), brdhmand , ‘priest’ (brahman), hdimavata , ‘from the 
Himalaya’ ( himavant ), dngirasd , ‘of the Angiras family’ ( dngiras ); hastina , 
‘elephantine’ (hastfri), mdruta , ‘pertaining to the Maruts’ ( martit ); — with 
accent thrown forward from the final upon the suffix, vdrada, ‘autumnal’, 
vdirdjd , ‘relating to the viraj\ pdumd , ‘belonging to Pushan’; gairiksitd , 
‘son of Girikshft’; — with accent unchanged, mSnusa , ‘descendant of Menus’. 

The suffix is added (as above instanced) to th£ middle stem-form of 
stems in vant; it is added to the weakest in maghona nnd vartraghna; the 
ending in remains unchanged; an usually does the same, but sometimes loses 
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its a, as in pdusna , traivrma , dacarajna ,• and sometimes its n, as in brahma, 
duksa , bdrhatsdma. 

b. From primitives in r jdttra, ‘victorious’ (jetf or jetr } ‘conqueror’), 
tvdstrd , ‘relating to Tvashtar’, sdvitrd, ‘descendant of the sun’ (, savitr ). 

C. From primitives in w: usually with pwna-strengthening of the u, as 
vdsava , ‘relating to the Vdsus’, drtava , ‘concerning the seasons’ (rfw), ddnavd , 
‘child of Danu’ (danu), sdindhavd , ‘from the Indus’ ( sfndhu ); — hut some¬ 
times without, as madhva, ‘full of sweets’ (i mddhu ), pdr^vd, ‘side’ (par^u, 
‘rib’), paidva , ‘belonging to Pedfi’, tdnva, ‘of the body’ ((and). 

d. From primitives in i and i, which vowels are supplanted by the 
added suffix: parthiva , ‘earthly’ (prthivi ), [sdrasvatd, ‘of the Sarasvatl’, 
aindrdgnd , ‘belonging to Indra and Agni’ ( indrdgrii ); pdnkta, ^five-fold’ 
[ pankti ), ndirrtd, ‘belonging to NtrrtVr — but dvaya, ‘barrenness’ (if from a-tu). 

e. From primitives in a, which in like manner disappears: yamuna, 
‘of the Yamuna’, sdraghd, ‘honey’ etc. (saraghd, ‘bee’), kdnlnd, ‘natural child’ 
{kanind, ‘girl’). 

f. A large number (nearly as many as all the rest together) from prim¬ 
itives in a, of which the final is replaced by the suffix: for example, with 
the usual shift of accent, dmitrd , ‘inimical’ ( amitra , ‘enemy’), vdrund, ‘of 
Yaruna’, vatyvadevd, ‘belonging to all the gods’ ( vfyvddeva ), ndirhasta, ‘hand- 
lessness’ (i nirhasta ), vdiya^vd , ‘descendant of Vyk^va’; gdrdabha, ‘asinine’ 
(gardabhd), ddiva , ‘divine’ ( deva ), madhyandina , ‘meridional’ ( madhydndina ), 
pautra , ‘grandchild’ (pw(ra, ‘son’), sddbhaga , ‘good fortune’ [subhaga), vddhry - 
afua, ‘of Yadhryagva’s race’; — with unchanged accent (comparatively few), 
vasantd, ‘vernal’ (vasanM, ‘spring’), mditrd , ‘Mitra’s’, dtithigvd, ‘of Atithigva’s 
race’, ddivoddsa , ‘Divodasa’s’. 

The derivatives of this form are sometimes regarded as made by internal 
change, without added suffix. Considering, however, that other final vowels 
are supplanted by this suffix, that a disappears as stem-final also before 
various other suffixes of secondary derivation, and that no examples of deri¬ 
vation without suffix are quotable from primitives of any other final than a, 
it seems far too violent to assume here a deviation from the whole course of 
Indo-European word-making. 

1209. The derivatives made by adding EF a without vrddhi- 
change of the initial syllable are not numerous, and are in 
considerable part, doubtless, of inorganic make, results of 
the transfer to an a-declension of words of other finals. 

a. A number of examples of stems in a made by transfer were noticed 
above (399). The cases of such transition occur most frequently in com¬ 
position: thus, further, apa- (for ap or dp, ‘water’), -rca, -nara, -patha , 
- gava , - diva; from stems in an, - adhva, - astha , -aha, -vrsa , but also -ahna 
and -vrsna and vrsana; from stems in i, -angula and - rdtra; from the 
weakest forms of anc-stems (407) need, nied, pardca. 

b. Also occurring especially in composition, yet likewise as simple words 
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often enough to have an independent aspect, are derivatives in a from nouns 
in as (rarely is, us): thus, for example, tamasd , rajasd , payasd, brahmavar- 
casd, sarvavedasd, devdinasd , parusd , trydyusd. 

e. Similar derivatives from adjectives in in are reckoned by the gram¬ 
marians as made with the suffix ina: thus, malina, ‘polluted’, $rngina , 
‘horned’ (not quotable). The only Yedic instance noted is paramesthina (AY.). 

d. From anc-stems (407) are made a few nouns in ka: thus, dnuka , 
dpaka , upaka, pratika, pardkd , etc. 

e. From stems in r, nestrd, potrd , pra$dstrd, from titles of priests. 

f. Other scattering cases are: savidyutd , dvyusd, vTrudha, kakuda , 
kakubhd. 

g. The Yedic gerundives in tva (tua) have been already (966 a) pointed 
out as made by addition of a to abstract noun-stems in 

h. Trai/d and dvayd come with ytma-strengthening from numeral stems; 
nava , ‘new’, perhaps in like manner from nd, ‘now’; and dntara from antar (?). 

i. Bhesajd , ‘medicine’, is from bhisaj , ‘healer’, with guna- change; and 
perhaps deva , ‘heavenly, divine, god’, in like manner from div (compare 
dvayd , above, 1208 d). 

One or two cases have been noticed above, in which the addition of a 
to another suffix has made a seemingly independent suffix. 

1210. TJ ya. With this suffix are made a very large 
class of words, both in the old language and later. 

The derivatives in ya exhibit a great and perplexing variety of form, 
connection, and application; and the relations of the suffix to others con¬ 
taining a ya-e lement — iya , iya, eya , dyya , eyya , enya — are also in part 
obscure and difficult. In the great majority of instances in the oldest lan¬ 
guage, the ya when it follows a consonant is dissyllabic in metrical value, 
or is to be read as ia. Thus, in RV., 266 words (excluding compounds) 
have ia, and only 75 have ya always; 46 are to be read now with ia and 
now with ya, but many of these have ya only in isolated cases. As might 
be expected, the value ia is more frequent after a heavy syllable: thus, in 
RV., there are 188 examples of ia and 27 of ya after such a syllable, and 
78 of ia and 96 of ya after a light syllable (the circumflexed yd — that is 
to say, fa — being, as will be pointed out below, more liable to the reso¬ 
lution than ya or yd). It must be left for further researches to decide whether 
in the ya are not included more than one suffix, with different accent, and 
different quantity of the i-element; or with an a added to a final i of the 
primitive. It is also matter for question whether there is a primary as well 
as a secondary suffix ya; the suffix at least comes to be used as if primary, 
in the formation of gerundives: but it is quite impossible to separate the 
derivatives into two such classes, and it has seemed preferable therefore to 
treat them all together here. 

The derivatives made with ya may be first divided into those 
which do and those which do not show an accompanying vrddhi- 
increment of the initial syllable. 
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1211. Derivatives in TJ ya with initial ^nW/w-strengthen- 
ing follow quite closely, in form and meaning, the analogy 
of those in ET a (above, 1208). They are, however, decidedly 
less common than the latter (in Veda, about three fifths as many). 

Examples are: with the usual shift of accent, ddfvya , ‘divine’ (deva), 
palitya, ‘grayness’ (palitd ), grdtvya, ‘cervical’ (griva), artvijya , ‘priestly of¬ 
fice’ (rtvfj), gdrhapatya, ‘householder’s’ (grhdpati), jdnarajya , ‘kingship’ 
(janardj), samgramajitya, ‘victory in battle’ (sarhgramajit), sauva^vya, ‘wealth 
in horses’ (svd$va), dvpadrastrya , ‘witness’ (upadrastr); aditya, ‘Aditya’ (aditi), 
sdumyd , ‘relating to sdma\ dtithyd, ‘hospitality’ (dtithi), prajapatya , ‘belonging 
to Prajapati’, vdimanasyd, ‘mindlessness’ (vtmanas), sahadevya , ‘descendant 
of Sahadeva’; — with accent thrown forward from the final upon the ending, 
Idukya , ‘of the world’ (lokd), kdvyd, ‘of the Kavf-race’, drtvya , ‘descendant 
of Ritu’, vdyavya, ‘belonging to the wind’ (vdyxt), rdivatya, ‘wealth’ (revant): 
— with unchanged accent (very few), ddhipatya, ‘lordship’ (ddhipati), grdfsthya, 
‘excellence’ fyrestha), vdfyya, ‘belonging to the third class’ (ufp, ‘people’), 
padmsya, ‘manliness’ (ptims). 

The AV. has once nairbddhyh, with circumflexed final; if not an error, 
it is doubtless made through nairbadha; vaisnavydit (VS. i. 12) appears to be 
dual fern, of vdimavT. 

1212. Derivatives in TJ ya without initial v strength¬ 
ening are usually adjectives, much less often (neuter, or, 
in ITT ya , feminine) abstract nouns. They are made from 
every variety of primitive, and are very numerous (in Yeda, 
three or four times as many as the preceding class). 

The general mass of these words may be best divided accord¬ 
ing to their accent, into : a. Words retaining the accent of the 
primitive; b. Words with retracted accent; c. Words with acute 
yd (id); d. Words with circumflexed yd (ia). Finally may be 
considered the words, gerundives and action-nouns, which have 
the aspect of primary derivatives. 

a. Examples of derivatives in ya retaining the accent of their primitives 
are: agvya, ‘equine’ (d$va), dngya , ‘of the limbs’ (anga), mukhya , ‘foremost’ 
(mtikha, ‘mouth’), avya, ‘ovine’ (dvi), gavya , ‘bovine’ (gd), vfyya, ‘of the 
people’ (vft), ddrya , ‘of the door’ (ddr), ndrya, ‘manly’ (nr), vrmya, ‘virile’ 
(vrsan), svarajya, ‘autocracy’ (svardj), suvirya , ‘wealth in retainers’ (suvira), 
viQvddevya , ‘of all the gods’ (viQvddeva), mayura$epya, ‘peacock-tailed’. 

In the last word, and in a few others, the ya appears to be used (like 
ka, 1222c,2; yh , 1212d, 0) as a suffix simply helping to make a possessive 
compound: so suhdstya (beside the equivalent suhdsta), madhuhastya, ddpa- 
masya, mi^radhanya. 
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b. Examples with retraction of the accent to the first syllable (as in 
derivation with urdcMi-increment) are: kdnthya , /guttural' (kantha), skdndhya, 
‘humeral’ (skandha), vrdtya, ‘of a ceremony’ (vratd), meghya , ‘in the clouds* 
(meglia), pftrya, ‘of the Fathers’ (pitf), prdtijanya , ‘adverse’ (pratijand). 
Hiranydya , ‘of gold’ (hfranya), is anomalous both in drawing the accent 
forward, and in retaining the final a of the primitive. 

C. Examples with acute accent on the suffix are: divyd, ‘heavenly’ 
(div), satyd, ‘true’ (sdnt), vyaghryd, ‘tigrine’ (vydghrd), kavya , ‘wise’ (kavf); 
grdmya, ‘of the village’ (grdma), somya, ‘relating to the sdmd, bhumya, 
‘earthly’ (bhumi), sakhya, friendship’ (sdkhi), jdspatyd, ‘headship of a family' 
(jfispati). 

d. Of derivatives ending in cireumflexed yh (which in the Veda are 
considerably more numerous than all the three preceding classes together), 
examples are as follows: 

1. From consonant-stems: vi$yh, ‘of the clan’ (RV.: vft), hrdyh, ‘of the 
heart’ (hfd), vidyutya , ‘of the lightning’ (vidydt), rdjanyh, ‘of the royal class’ 
(rdjan), dosanyh , ‘of the arm’ (dosan), firsanyh, ‘of the head’ (ftrsan), 
karmanyh , ‘active’ (kdrman), dhanvanyh , ‘of the plain’ (dhdnvan), namasyh , 
‘reverend’ (ndmas), tvacasyh, ‘cuticular’ (tvacas), barhisyh , ‘of barMs\ ayusyh , 
‘giving life’ (ayus), bhasadyh, ‘of the buttocks’ (bhasad), prdcyh , ‘eastern’ 
(prdnc)j etc. Of exceptional formation is aryamyh ‘intimate’ (aryaman). 

2. From w-stems: hanavyh, ‘of the jaws’ (harm), vayavyh , ‘belonging 
to Vayu’, pa^avya , ‘relating to cattle’ (pav'd), isavya, ‘relating to arrows’ fYsuJ,- 
VaravyS, f., ‘arrow' (pdrit, do.); and there may be added ndvyh, ‘navigable’ 
(especially in fem., navyU ‘navigable stream’: natf, ‘boat’). 

Under this head belong, as was pointed out above (chap. XIV., 904), 
the so-called gerundives in tavya (later tdvya), as made by the addition of 
yh to the infinitive noun in tu. They are wholly wanting in the oldest lan¬ 
guage, and hardly found in later Yedic, although still later tavya wins the 
value of a primary suffix, and makes numerous derivatives. The RY. has 
prdvavyh, ‘to be partaken of’ (pra -j- Yav), without any corresponding noun 
praQU; and also urjavyh, ‘rich in nourishment’ (urj), without any intermedi¬ 
ate urju. 

3. From i and z-stems hardly any examples are to be quoted. YS. has 
dundubhyh from dundubhi. 

4. From a-stems: svargyh , ‘heavenly’ (svargd), devatyh, ‘relating to a 
deity’ (devdtd), prapathyh, ‘guiding’ (prapatha), budhnyh, ‘fundamental’ 
(budhnd), jaghanyh, ‘hindmost’ (jaghana), varunyh, ‘Varuna’s’, vlryh , ‘might’ 
(vlrd), udaryh, ‘abdominal’ (udara), utsyh , ‘of the fountain’ (utsa); and from 
a-stems, urvaryh, ‘of cultivated land’ (urvdra), svdhya, ‘relating to the ex¬ 
clamation svdhd\ 

The cireumflexed yh is more generally resolved (into fa) than the other 
forms of the suffix: thus, in RY. it is never to be read as ya after a heavy 
syllable ending with a consonant; and even after a light one it becomes fa 
in moj-e than three quarters of the examples. 

5. There are a few cases in which yh appears to be used to help make 
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a compound with governing preposition (next chapter, 1310): thus, apikaksyd, 
‘about the arm-pit’, upapaksyh , ‘upon the sides’, udapyh , ‘up stream’; and 
perhaps upatrnyh, ‘lying in the grass’ (occurs only in voc.). But, with other 
accent, dnvdntrya , ‘through the entrails’, dpamdsya, ‘on each month’; abhi- 
nabhya , ‘up to the clouds’, adhigartya , ‘on the chariot floor’. 

1213. The derivatives in 7J ya as to which it may be 
questioned whether they are not, a least in part, primary 
derivatives from the beginning, are especially the gerund¬ 
ives, together with action-nouns coincident with these in 
form; in the later language, the gerundive-formation (above, 
963) comes to be practically a primary one. 

a. In RV. occur about 40 instances of gerundives in ya, of tolerably 
accordant form: the root usually unstrengthened (but cetya, bhavya , - hdvya , 
mdrjya, yddhya; also -madya, - vacya , bhavya); the accent on the radical 
syllable when the word is simple, or compounded with prepositions: thus, 
pra$dsya, upasadya, vihdvya (but usually on the final after the negative pre¬ 
fix : thus, anapyd, anapavrjyd) — exceptions are only bhdvyd and the doubt¬ 
ful dkayyh; the ya resolved into ia in the very great majority of occurrences; 
a final short vowel followed by t (in -ftya, -fertya, -$rutya, - sttitya, and the 
reduplicated carkrtya, beside carkfti: not in navy a and -hdvya), and a chang¬ 
ed to e (in -deya only). If regarded as secondary, they might be made with 
ya, in accordance with other formations by this suffix, in part from the root- 
noun, as anukft-ya, in part from derivatives in a, as bhdvyd (from bhava). 

b. The AV. has a somewhat smaller number (about 25) of words of a 
like formation; but also a considerable group (fifteen) of derivatives in yh 
with the same value: thus, for example, ddyh, ‘eatable’, kdryh, to be done’, 
samdpyh, ‘to be obtained’, atitdryh, ‘to be overpassed’, nlvibhdrya, ‘to be 
carried in the apron’, prathamavdsyh, ‘to be first worn’. These seem more 
markedly of secondary origin: and especially such forms as parivargyh, ‘to 
be avoided’, avimokya, ‘not to be gotten rid of’, where the guttural rever¬ 
sion clearly indicates primitives in ga and ka (216.6). 

c. Throughout the older language are of common occurrence neuter ab¬ 
stract nouns of the same make with the former of these classes. They are 
rarely found except in composition (in AV., only cttya and steya as simple), 
and are often used in the dative, after the manner of a dative infinitive. 
Examples are: brahmajyeya, vasudeya, bhagadheya, purvapeya, catasfya, 
abhibhUya, devahuya ,[ mantra$rdtya, karmakftya, vrtraturya, hotrvurya, ahi - 
hatya, sattrasddya, Qtrsabhfdya, brahmacarya, nrsdhya. Of exceptional form 
are rtddya (y~vad) and saha$eyya (]/pI); of exceptional accent, sadhdstutya. 
And AV. has one example, ranyh, with circumflexed final. 

d. Closely akin with these, in meaning and use, is a small class of fem¬ 
inines in yd: thus, krtya, vidya , itya , mustihatya, devayajya, and a few 
others. 
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e. There remain, of course, a considerable number of less classifiable 
words, both nouns and adjectives, of which a few from the older language 
may be mentioned, without discussion of their relations: thus, sUrya (with 
fern. surya\ ajya, pusya , ndbhya; ydjya, grdhya , irya , aryd and cm/a, mdrya, 
mddhya. 

The suffixes apparently most nearly akin with ya may best 
be next taken up. 

1214. iya. This suffix is virtually identical with 
the preceding, being but another written form of the same 
thing. It is used only after two consonants, where the 
direct addition of ya would create a combination of difficult 
utterance. 

It has the same variety of accent with ya. Thus : 

a. With accent iya (= fa or ya): for example, abhrfya , ‘from the clouds’ 
(abhrd) f ksatrfya, ‘having authority’ (ksatrd), yajnfya , ‘reverend’ (yajnd), ho- 
triya , ‘libational’ (hdtrd). 

b. With accent iyd yd): for example, agriyd , ‘foremost’ (dgra), in- 
driyd, ‘Indra’s’ (later, ‘sense’: indra), ksetriyd , ‘of the field’ (ksetra). 

C. With accent on the primitive: $r6triya , ‘learned’ (crdtra). 

1215. iya. This suffix also is apparently by origin a ya 
(xa) of which the first element has maintained its long quantity 
by the interposition of a euphonic y. It is accented always on 
the i. 

a. In RV. occur, of general adjectives, only drjikTya and grhamedhiya , 
and examples in the later Vedic are very few: e. g. parvatiya , ‘mountain¬ 
ous’ (AY., beside RV. parvatyh). In the Brahmanas, a number of adject¬ 
ives from phrases (first words of verses and the like) are made in iya: thus, 
kayd$ubhiya , svdduskiliya , dpohisthiya , etc. 

b. It was pointed out above (965) that derivative adjectives in iya 
from action-nouns in ana begin in later Veda and in Brahmana to be used 
gerundivally, and are a recognized formation as gerundives in the classical 
language. 

c. Derivatives in Iya with initial vrddhi are sometimes made in the 
later language: e. g. svdsriya , parvatiya. 

d. The pronominal possessives madiya etc. (516) do not occur either 
in Veda or Brahmana; but the ordinals dvitiya etc. (487: with fractional 
trtiya and turiya: 488), are found from the earliest period. 

1216. ytj eya. With this suffix, along with vrddhi- in¬ 
crement of an initial syllable, are made adjectives, often 
having a patronymic or metronymic value. Their neuter 
is sometimes used as abstract noun. 
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The accent rests usually on the final in adjectives of descent, 
and on the first syllable in others. 

a. Thus, arseya , ‘descendant of a sage’ (hi), surameyd , ‘of Sarama’s 
race’, catavaneyd , ‘Qatavani’s descendant’, rdthajiteyd , ‘son of Rathajit’; ds- 
neya , ‘of the blood’ (asdn), vdsteya, ‘of the bladder’ (vastt), pduruseya , ‘com¬ 
ing from man’ (ptirusa), etc. 

A more than usual proportion of derivatives in eya come from primi¬ 
tives in i; and possibly the suffix first gained its form by addition of ya to 
a gunated t, though afterward used independently. 

The gerundive etc. derivatives in ya (above, 1213) from a-roots end in 
dya; and, besides such, RV. etc. have sabheya from sabha , and didrkseya , 
‘worth seeing’, apparently from the desiderative noun didrksd , after their 
analogy. 

b. Derivatives in the so-called suffix ineya — as sdubhdgineyd , kdlyan- 
ineya (neither quotable) — are doubtless made upon proximate derivatives in 
-irn (fern.). 

c. In eyya (i. e. eyia) end, besides the neuter abstract saha^eyya (above, 
1213 c), the adjective of gerundival meaning stuseyya (with aoristic s added 
to the root), and capatheyyh , ‘curse-bringing’ (or ‘accursed’), from Qapatha. 

1217. ^FET enya. This suffix is doubtless secondary in 
origin, made by the addition of ET ya to derivatives in a na- 
suffix; but, like others of like origin, it is applied in some 
measure independently, chiefly in the older language, where 
it has nearly the value of the later amya (above, 1215 b), 
as making gerundival adjectives. 

The y of this suffix is almost always to be read as vowel, and the accent 
is (except in vdrenya) on the e: thus, -enio. 

The gerundives have been all given above, under the different conjuga¬ 
tions to which they attach themselves (1019, 1038, 1068); except Idenya , 
‘praiseworthy’, and vdrenya, ‘desirable’, they are of only isolated occurrence 
(once or twice each). The RV. has also two non-gerundival adjectives, vlrenya , 
‘manly’ (vird), and klrtenya , ‘famous’ (kirti), and TS. has anabhtyastenyd 
(abhiQasti); vijenyh (RV.) is a word of doubtful connections. 

1218. EHEET ayya. With this suffix are made gerundival 
adjectives, almost only in RV. They have been noticed above 
(966 c). The ending is everywhere to be read as Uyia. 

A few adjectives without gerundival value, and neuter abstracts, also 
occur: thus, bahupayya, ‘protecting many’, nrpdyya , ‘men-guarding’; kunda - 
payya and purumayya , proper names; purvapdyya , ‘first drink’, mahayayya , 
‘enjoyment’; — and rasdyya , ‘nervous’, and uttamdyya , ‘summit’, contain no 
verbal root. Aldyya is doubtful; also dkayyh, which its accent refers to a 
different formation, along with prabdyyh (AV.: yhi), ‘messenger’, and pra- 
vayyh (AV.), of doubtful value. 
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1222] Stems in eya , enya 1 ayya , aya?ia, ayi, i, ka. 

1219. ETTIR ciyana. In the Brahmanas and later, patro¬ 
nymics made by this suffix are not rare. They come from 
stems in Ef a , and have tfnft/AZ-strengthening of the first 
syllable, and accent on the final. 

In RY., the only example of this formation is kdnvdyana (voc.: kdnva ),* 
AY. has in metrical parts ddksdyand and the fern, rdmdyani ; and amus- 
yayand , ‘son of so-and-so’ (510), in its prose. The RV. name uksanydyana 
is of a different make, elsewhere unknown. 

1220. \ ayi . Only one or two words are made with 
this suffix, namely agnayi (aynij , ‘Agni’s wife’, and vrsakapayi , 
4 wife of Vrish&kapi’. 

They seem to he feminines of a derivative in a made with vrddhi - 
increment of the final i of the primitive. 

1221. ^ i. Derivatives made with this suffix are patro¬ 
nymics from nouns in a. The accent rests on the initial 
syllable, which has the r*M/^-strengthening. 

a. In RY. are found half-a-dozen patronymics in i: for example, dg - 
nive$i y pddrukutsiy prdtardani , sdrhvarani; AV. has hut one, prdhradi ,• in 
the Brahmanas they are more common: thus, in AB., sduyavasi , jdnamtapi, 
druni , jdnaki , etc. A single word of other value — sarathi , ‘charioteer’ 
(saratham) — is found from RY. down. 

b. The words made with the so-called suffix aki — as vdiydsaki , ‘des¬ 
cendant of Yyasa’, are doubtless properly derivatives in i from others in ka 
or aka. 

That the secondary suffix ika is probably made by addition of ka to a 
derivative in i is pointed out below (1222 e). 

c. RY. has tdpusi , apparently from tapus with a secondary i added. 

1222. ka . This is doubtless originally one of the 
class of suffixes forming adjectives of appurtenance. And 
that value it still has in actual use; yet only in a small 
minority of occurrences. It has been, on the one hand, 
specialized into an element forming diminutives; and, on 
the other hand, and much more widely, attenuated into an 
element without definable value, added to a great many 
nouns and adjectives to make others of the same meaning 
— this last is, even in the Veda, and still more in the later 
language, its chief office. 

Hence, ka easily associates itself with the finals of deriv- 
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atives to which it is attached, and comes to seem along with 
them an integral suffix, and is further used as such. Of this 
origin are doubtless, as was seen above (1180, 1181), the so- 
called primary suffixes uka and aka; and likewise the secondary 
suffix ika (below, e). 

The accent of derivatives in ka varies — apparently with¬ 
out rule, save that the words most plainly of diminutive char¬ 
acter have the tone usually on the suffix. 

a. Examples (from the older language) of words in which the suffix has 
an adjective-making value are: antaka (anta), ‘end-making’, balhika (bdlhi), 
‘of Balkh’, dndika (anda), ‘egg-bearing’, sucika (suci), ‘stinging’, urvdrukd, 
‘fruit of the gourd’ (urvdrd), parydyika (parydya), ‘strophic’; from numerals, 
ekaka , dvakd , trika , astaka; tftlyaka , ‘of the third day’; from pronoun-stems, 
asmaka, ‘ours’, yusmctka, ‘yours’, mamaka , ‘mine’ (510;; from prepositions, 
dntika , ‘near’, dnuka , ‘following’ (later, ddhika , utka, dvakd)] and, with accent 
retracted to the initial syllable (besides astaka and tftlyaka , already given), 
rupaka (rupa), ‘with form’, babhruka ( babhrd , ‘brown’), a certain lizard. 

b. Of words in which a diminutive meaning is more or less probable: 
acvaka , ‘nag’, kaninaka and kumaraka , ‘boy’, kanlnakd or kariinikd, ‘girl’, 
padaka , ‘little foot’, putraka , ‘little son’, rdjakd , ‘princeling’, pakuntakd, 
‘birdling’. Sometimes a contemptuous meaning is conveyed by such a dimin¬ 
utive: for formations with this value from pronominal stems, see above, 
521; another example is anyaka (RV.). 

The diminutives in ka have the gender of their primitives. 

C. The derivatives in ka with unchanged meaning are made from prim¬ 
itives of every variety of form, simple and compound, and have the same 
variety of accent as the adjective derivatives (with which they are at bottom 
identical). Thus: 

1. From simple nouns and adjectives: astaka , ‘home’, nasikd , ‘nostril’, 
mdksikd, ‘fly’, avika, ‘ewe’, isuka , ‘arrow’, durakd, ‘distant’, sarvakdj ‘all’, 
dhenukd (dhenu), ‘cow’, nagnaka (nagna), ‘naked’, bdddhaka (baddha), ‘cap¬ 
tive’, vamrakd , ‘ant’, arbhakd , ‘small’, Qi^uka, ‘young’, anlyaska , ‘finer’, 
ejatkdf ‘trembling’, patayimuka , ‘flying’. 

Such derivatives in the later language are innumerable: from almost 
any given noun or adjective may be made an equivalent, ending in ka or kd 
(according to the gender). 

2. From compound primitives: svalpakd , ‘very small’, vfmanyuka , 
‘removing wrath’, viksinatka , ‘destroying’, pravartamdnaka , ‘moving forward’, 
vikslnakdj ‘destroyed’. 

In the Brahmanas and later, ka is often added to a possessive adjective 
compound ^1307), sometimes redundantly, but usually in order to obtain a 
more manageable stem for inflection: thus, anaksika , ‘eyeless’, atvdkka, 
‘skinless’, aretdska , ‘without seed’, vyasthaka, ‘boneless’, satfraska, ‘along 
with the head’, ekagdyatnka , ‘containing a single gdyatrl-ve rse’, grhlta- 
vasatlvarlka , ‘one who has taken yesterday’s water’, sapatnlka , ‘with his 
spouse’, abhinavavayaska, ‘of youthful age’, angusthamdtraka, ‘of thumb size’. 
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1223] Stems in ka , ana , ina , ena , etc. 

d. The vowel by which the ka is preceded has often an irregular char¬ 
acter ; and especially, a feminine in ikd is common beside a masculine in 
aka (as is the case with the so-called primary aka: above, 1181). 

In RV. are found beside one another only iyattakd and iyattikd; but 
AY. has several examples, and they become much more numerous later. 

e. Two suffixes made up of ka and a preceding vowel — namely, aka 
and ika — are given by the grammarians as independent secondary suffixes, 
requiring initial vrdd^i-strengthening of the primitive. Both of them are 
doubtless in reality made by addition of ka to a final i or a, though com¬ 
ing to be used independently. 

1. Of vrdd/n-derivatives in aka no examples have been noted from the 
older language (unless mdmakd , ‘mine’, is to be so regarded); and they are 
not common in the later: thus, dumaka (not quotable), ‘flaxen’, mdnojnaka 
(not quotable), ‘attractiveness’, rdmaniyaka , ‘delightfulness’. 

2. Of vrddhi -derivatives in ika, the Yeda furnishes a very few cases : 
vasantika , ‘vernal’, vdrsika , ‘of the rainy season’, hdtmantika , ‘wintry’ (none 
of them in RV.); AV. has kairdtikd , ‘of the Kiratas’, apparent fern, to a 
masc. kdirdtaka , which is not found till later. Examples from a more re¬ 
cent period (when they become abundant) are: vdidika , ‘relating to the Vedas', 
dhdrmika , ‘religious’, dhnika , ‘daily’, vdinayika, ‘well-behaved’, dauvarika, 
‘doorkeeper’, ndiydyika, ‘versed in the Nyaya’. 

1223. Several suffixes, mostly of rare occurrence and ques¬ 
tionable character, contain a n as consonantal element, and may 
be grouped together here. 

a. With ana are made, apparently, a pair of derivatives in RV. from 
primitives in u: thus, bhrgavdna , vdsavana . 

b. With dm (which is perhaps the corresponding feminine) are made a 
number of wife-names: thus, indrani, varundrii (these, with ugmdrdnl, pu- 
rukdtsdnl, mudgaldm, are found in RV.), rudrdni, mdtuldni, ‘maternal un¬ 
cle’s wife’, ksatriydm , ‘wife of a kshatriya ’ (not quotable). 

C. The feminines in m and knl from masculine stems in ta have been 
already noticed above (1170d). From pati, ‘master, husband’, the feminine 
is pdtnl , both as independent word, ‘spouse’, and as final of an adjective 
compound: thus, devdpatnl , ‘having a god for husband’, stndhupatni , ‘having 
the Indus as master’. And the feminine of parusd , ‘rough’, is in the older 
language sometimes pdrumi. 

d. With ina are made a full series of adjective derivatives from the 
words with final anc (407 ff.) they are accented usually upon the penult, 
but sometimes on the final; and the same word has sometimes both accents : 
for example, apdcina , nlclna, prdctna , arvdcina and arvdcind , praticina and 
pralicind , samiclnd. Besides these, a number of other adjectives, earlier and 
later: examples are samvatsarina , ‘yearly’, prdvrsina , ‘of the rainy season’, 
vi^vajanTna, ‘of all people’, jndtakulTna, ‘of known family’, adhvamna , 
‘traveller’ ( adhvan , ‘way’), a^vlna, ‘day’s journey on horseback’ ( d$va , ‘horse’). 

e. With ena is made sdmidhend , from sarm'dh , with initial strengthening. 
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f. A few words in ina, having possessive meaning — as malina , prngina, 
(said to be accented on the final) — are doubtless transfers of adjectives in 
in (1230) to the a-declension; compare 1209 c. 

g. The adjectives made with simple na fall under another head (below, 
1245d), except the almost isolated strdfna, ‘woman’s’, from s£rl, with initial 
strengthening (its correlative, pdumsna, occurs late). 

1224. Certain suffixes containing a R m may be similarly 
grouped. 

a. With ima are made a small number of adjectives from nouns in tra: 
thus, khanttrima , ‘made by digging’, krtrima, ‘artificial’, putrfma , ‘purified’. 
Also agrimd, ‘foremost’, (RV.: the ma having perhaps an ordinal value). 

b. The uses of simple ma in forming superlatives (474) and ordinals 
(487) have been already noticed, and the words thus made specified; ddima 
is further given by the grammarians, but is not quotable until a very recent 
period. 

C. A few neuter abstracts end in mna: thus, dyumna, ‘brightness’, 
nrmndj ‘manliness’; and, from particles, nimnd, ‘depth’, and sumnd, ‘welfare’. 
The suffix comes perhaps from man with an added a. 

d. For the words showing a final min , see below, 1231. 

1225. may a. With this suffix are formed adjectives 
signifying ‘made or composed or consisting of’. 

The accent is always on the penult. Before the m, the final of the 
primitive is in general treated as in external combination: thus, mrnmdya , 
‘made of earth’ (mrd), vdnmdya , consisting of utterance’ (vac), tejomdya, 
‘made up of brightness’, adomdya , ‘of the nature of what is yonder’ (QB.); 
but in the Veda are found manasmdya and nabhasmaya , with ayasmdya, 
which is allowed in the later language alongside ayomdya. RV. has sumdya , 
‘of good make’ ( su , ‘well’), and Jcimmdya , ‘made of what?’ 

The suffix maya is perhaps by origin a derivative noun (ymd) in com¬ 
position, but it has at any rate the full value of a suffix from the earliest 
period of the language. 

1226. ^ ra. A few derivative adjectives are made with 
this suffix. Accent and treatment of the primitive are va¬ 
rious. 

a. With simple addition of ra are made, for example: pdnsurd , ‘dusty’, 
-pnra (also -fft£a) in apnra, ‘ugly’, dhumrd , ‘dusky’ (< dhumd , ‘smoke’), 
madhura (late), ‘sweet’. 

In an example or two, there appears to be accompanying initial strength¬ 
ening: thus, agnldhra , ‘of the fire-kindler’ (agnidh), cankurd , ‘stake-like’ 
(yank'd). 

b. With an inorganic vowel before the ending are made, for example, 
medhira , ‘wise', rathird , ‘in a chariot’; karmdra , ‘smith’; dantura (late), 
‘tusked’; and others of obscure connections. 
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C. The use of ra in forming a few words of comparative meaning was 
noticed above (474, and the words so made were given. 

1227. la. This and the preceding suffix are really 
hut two forms of the same. In some words they exchange 
with one another, and la is usually, hut not always, the 
later form in use. 

Examples are: bahula , ‘abundant’, madhuld (later madhura) and madhula , 
‘sweet’, bhlmala, ‘fearful’, jlvala , ‘lively’, axilla (and a$rird), ‘wretched; 
with a, vdcdla, ‘talkative’ (late); with i, phenila , ‘foamy’ (late: phena ); with 
u, vdtula and vatula , ‘windy’ (late: vdta ); and mdtula , ‘maternal uncle’, 
is a somewhat irregular formation from mafr, ‘mother’. 

The later language has a few adjectives in lu , as krpdlu and daydlu , 
‘compassionate’. 

1228. va. A small number of adjectives have this 
ending (accented, added to an unaltered primitive). 

a. Thus, arnavd , ‘billowy’, kecavd, ‘hairy’; rdmdvd , ‘girded’; anjiva , 
‘slippery’, Qantivd , ‘tranquillizing’, $raddhivd , ‘credible’. 

b. There are a very few adjectives in vala and vaya which may be 
noticed here: thus, krsivald , ‘peasant’ ( krsi , ‘ploughing’), Qikhdvala and dan- 
tdvala (late); druydya , ‘wooden dish’. 

c. With vya are made two or three words from names of relationship : 
thus, pitrvya , ‘paternal uncle’, bhrdtrvya , ‘nephew, enemy’. 

1229. $T ga. A very few adjectives appear to be made 
by an added ending of this form. 

Thus, roma$d or loma^d, ‘hairy’, etaQa , ‘hasting’, babhlu$d or babhru$d t 
‘brownish’, ywvapa, ‘youthful’. 

Many of the adjective derivatives already treated have some¬ 
times a possessive value, the general meaning of ‘being con¬ 
cerned with, having relation to’ being specialized into that of 
‘being in possession of’. But there are also a few distinctively 
possessive suffixes; and some of these, on account of the un¬ 
limited freedom of forming them and the frequency of their occur¬ 
rence, are very conspicuous parts of the general system of deri¬ 
vation. These will be next considered. 

1230. «^T in. Possessive adjectives of this ending may 
be formed almost unlimitedly from stems in ^ a or £TT a, 
and are sometimes (but very rarely) made from stems with 
other finals. 

A final vowel disappears before the suffix. The accent is 
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always in. As to the inflection of these adjectives see above, 
438 ff. They are to be counted by hundreds in the older lan¬ 
guage, and are equally or more numerous in the later. 

a. Examples from a-stems are: a^vfn, ‘possessing horses’, dhantn, 
‘wealthy’, paksfn, ‘winged’, balin, ‘strong’, bhagin, ‘fortunate’, vajrfn, ‘wield¬ 
ing the thunderbolt’, f ikhandfn, ‘crested’, hastfn, ‘possessing hands’, sodaptn, 
‘of sixteen’, gardabhanddin , ‘having an ass’s voice’, brahmav areas fn , ‘of emin¬ 
ent sanctity’, sadhudevin , ‘having luck at play’, kucidarthfn, ‘having errands 
everywhither’; — from a-stems, mamsfn, ‘wise’, cikhfn, ‘crested’, rtayfn , ‘pious’. 

b. The examples from other stems are only sporadic: thus, from i-stems, 
abhimdtfn, ‘plotting against’, arcin, ‘gleaming’, urmfn, ‘billowy’, khddfn, 
‘spangled’, and perhaps atithtn. ‘wandering’; in surabhfntara , the nasal is 
rather a euphonic insertion, to break the succession of light syllables; — 
from stems in an, varmfn, ‘cuirassed’; — from stems in as, retfn, ‘rich in 
seed’, probably varctn, n. pr.: and Qavasfn and sahasin (unless these come 
through stem-forms in -sa). 

C. It was noticed above (1183) that derivatives of this form often have 
a value equivalent to that of present participles; and that the suffix is used, 
both earlier and later, in the manner of a primary suffix, making words of 
such value directly from roots. The originally secondary character of the 
whole formation is shown, on the one hand, by the frequent use in the same 
manner of words bearing an unmistakably secondary form, as pra$nin, garhhfn, 
jurnfn, dhuvnin , paripanthfn , pravepanfn, matsarfn; and, on the other hand, 
by the occurrence of reverted palatals (210J before the in, which could only 
be as in replaced a: thus, arkfn, - bhangin , - sangin , and -rokin. 

d. In three or four sporadic cases, a y, preceded by 5, appears before 
in: thus, svadhayfn (VS.: TB. -vfn; the y is here evidently an insertion: 
258), srkdytn , dhanvayin , and dtatdyin (VS.: TS. -vfn), which is found also 
in the later language. RV. has only mardyfn (value?) and rtdyfn (apparently 
through a rtdya [1149] from the denominative rtdy). To assume for these 
a suffix yin is quite needless. 

1231. With this suffix are made an extremely 
small number of possessive adjectives. 

In the old language, the words in min have the aspect of derivatives 
in in from nouns in ma, although in two or three cases — ismfn, rgmfn , 
krudhmfn in RV., vagmfn in QB. — no such nouns are found in actual use 
beside them. In the later language, min is used as independent element in 
a very few words: thus, gomin , ‘possessing cattle’, svdmin (Sutras and later), 
‘master, lord’ ( sva , ‘own’). 

1232. The adjectives made with this suffix are 
also not at all numerous. They have the same meanings 
with those in 

The RV. has ten adjectives in vin (ayudhvtn , so-called, is doubtless a 
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gerund in tui: a-yudh-tvi)\ they become rather more common later. Though 
for them may he suspected a similar origin to those in yin and min (above), 
signs of it are much less clearly traceable. 

The majority have vin added after as: thus, namasvin , ‘reverential’, 
tapasvin , ‘heated’, tejasvin, ‘brilliant’, yagasvin , ‘beautiful’; and gatasvin, 
‘possessing hundreds’ (RV.), has an inserted s, by analogy with them. Others 
have a (sometimes, by lengthening): thus, medhdvin , mdyavin , astravin , 
‘obedient to the goad’, dvayavin, ‘double-minded’, ubhaydvin , ‘possessing of 
both kinds’. More rarely, vin is added after another consonant than s,- thus, 
vdgvin, dhrsadvin. The doubtful word vyagnuvin (VS., once: TB. vyagniya) 
appears to add the ending (or in, with euphonic v) to a present tense-stem. 

1233. Effi^yant. Very numerous possessive adjectives are 
made by this suffix, from noun-stems of every form, both 
in the earlier language and in the later. 

The accent generally remains upon the primitive, without 
change ; but an accent resting on a stem-final, if this be any¬ 
thing but d or a, is in the majority of cases thrown forward 
upon the suffix. 

A final vowel — oftenest a, very rarely u — is in many words lengthened 
in the older language (247) before this ending, as in composition. Nouns 
in an retain the n. 

a. Examples of the normal formation are: with unchanged accent, 
kegavant , ‘hairy’, putrdvant , ‘having a son’, prajananavant , ‘procreative’, 
punddrikavant , ‘rich in lotuses’, hiranyavant , ‘rich in gold’, apupdvant , 
‘having cakes’; prajdvant , ‘having progeny’, urnavant , ‘wooly r , ddksindvant, 
‘rich in sacrificial gifts’; sakhivant , ‘having friends’, saptarsivant , ‘accompanied 
by the seven sages’; gacivant , ‘powerful’, tdvisivant , ‘vehement’, pdtnivant, 
‘with spouse’, dhivant , ‘devoted’, dydvdprthivivant (94), ‘with heaven and 
earth’; visnuvant , ‘accompanied by Vishnu’; dvrtvant , ‘hither turned’, dgirvant, 
‘mixed with milk’, svhrvant, ‘splendid’, garddvant , ‘full of years’, pdyasvant , 
‘rich’, tdmasvant , ‘dark’, brdhmanvant , ‘accompanied with worship’, rdmanvant , 
‘hairy’; but also Idmavant and vrtrahavant (PB.); — with accent on the suffix, 
agnivdnt , ‘having fire’, rayivdnt , ‘wealthy’, nrvdnt , ‘manly’, padvdnt , ‘having 
feet’, nasvdnt , ‘with nose’, dsanvdnt , ‘having a mouth’, glrsanvdnt , ‘headed’. 

b. With final stem-vowel lengthened: for example, dgvdvant (beside 
dgvavant), ‘possessing horses’, sutdvant , ‘having soma expressed’, vrsnydvant , 
‘of virile force’ (about thirty such cases occur jn V.); gdktlvant , ‘mighty’, 
svddhitlvant , ‘having axes’, ghrnivant , ‘hot’; visuvant , ‘dividing’ (vfsw, ‘apart’). 

C. A few special irregularities are: indrasvant , with s added to the 
primitive; krgandvant , with anomalous accent (if fyom kfgana , ‘pearl’); and, 
from particles, antdrvant , ‘pregnant’, and visuvant (just quoted). 

d. By the same suffix are made from pronominal roots and stems ad¬ 
jectives in which is shown another specialized meaning, that of ‘like to, 
resembling’. They were given above (517: to be added are ivant and kivant ). 

27* 
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And derivatives from nouns in the older language are perhaps occasionally 
to be understood in the same way: e. g. fndrasvant , ‘like Indra’. 

It has also been pointed out (1107) that the adverb of comparison in 
vat is doubtless to be understood as accusative neuter of a derivative of 
this class. 

e. In vivdsvant or vivasvant , ‘shining’ (also proper name), is seen a 
side-formation to vivasvan (1109), having the aspect of a primary derivative. 

f. For the derivatives in vat from prepositions, which appear to have 
nothing to do with this suffix, see below, 1245f. 

None of the suffixes beginning with v show in the Veda resolution of 
V to u. 

1234. van. The secondary derivatives in this suffix be¬ 
long to the older language, and are a small number, of which 
extremely few have more than an occurrence or two. 

They have the aspect of being produced under the joint influence of 
primary van and secondary vant. A final short vowel is usually lengthened 
before the suffix. The accent is various, but oftenest on the penult of the 
stem. The feminine (like that of the derivatives in primary van: 1109, end) 
is in varl. 

The Vedic examples are : from a-stems, rndvdn or rnavdn , rtavan (and f. 
-varTjj rghdvan , dhitavan , satyavan. sumndvdri , and maghdvan; from a-stems, 
sunrtdvari , svadhavan (and f. - van ); from i-stems, cimativdn , ardtlvdn , 
(rustivan , musivan , and krsivan (only in the further derivative karslvana ); 
from consonant-stems, dtharvan , samddvan , sdhovan (bad AV. variant to RV. 
sahdvan). Somewhat anomalous are sahavan and sahasdvan , tndhanvan (for 
fndhanavan?), and sanftvan (for sdnitivan?). The only words of more than 
sporadic occurrence are rtavan 1 maghdvan , dtharvan. 

1235. *TtT mant. This is a twin-suffix to ^TrT vant (above, 

"s. ^ 

1233); their derivatives have the same value, and are to 
some extent exchangeable with one another. But possess- 
ives i JT ^^mant are much less frequent (in the older lan¬ 
guage, about a third as many), and are only very rarely 
made from a-stems. 

If the accent of the primitive word is on the final, it is in 
the great majority of instances (three quarters) thrown forward 
upon the added suffix; otherwise, it maintains its place un¬ 
changed. A final vowel before the suffix is in only a few cas¬ 
es made long. Examples are : 

a. With the accent of the primitive unchanged: kanvamant , and ya- 
vamant , ‘rich in barley’ (these alone from a-stems, and the former only 
occurring once), avimant , ‘possessing sheep’, aganimant , ‘bearing the thunder¬ 
bolt’, dsadhlmant , ‘rich in herbs’, vafimant, ‘carrying an axe’, vdsumant , 
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‘possessing good things’, madhumant , ‘rich in sweets’, tvdHrmant, ‘accom¬ 
panied by Tvashtar’, hdtrmant , ‘provided with priests’, dyusmant , ‘long-lived’, 
jydtismant , ‘full of brightness’; — ulkusimant , ‘accompanied with meteors’, 
pilumantf?), prasumant , ‘having young shoots’, gdmant , ‘rich in kine’, ka~ 
kudmant , ‘humped’, vidydnmant (with irregular assimilation of t: YS. has 
also kakunmant ), ‘gleaming’, virukmant , ‘shining’, havfsmant , ‘with libations’. 

b. With the accent thrown forward upon the ending: agnimdnt , ‘having 
fire’, isudhimant , ‘with a quiver’, pa$umdnt , ‘possessing cattle’, vdyumant , 
‘with wind’, pitrmant (AV. pitfmant ), ‘accompanied by the Fathers’, mdtrmdnt, 
‘having a mother’; no long final vowels are found before the suffix in this 
division, and only once a consonant, in dasmdt (RV., once). 

C. Protraction of a final vowel is seen iii tvfsimant, dhrdjimant, hiri- 
mant; in jydtisimant is irregularly inserted an i (after the analogy of tdvisl- 
mant). 

1236. It has been seen above (especially in connection with 
the suffixes a and ya) that the neuter of a derivative adjective 
is frequently used as an abstract noun. There are, however, 
two suffixes which have in the later language the specific office 
of making abstract nouns from adjectives and nouns ; and these 
are found also, more sparingly used, in the oldest language, 
each having there one or two other evidently related suffixes 
beside it. 

For derivatives of the same value made with the suffix iman, see above, 

1168.2. 

1237. cTT ta. With this suffix are made feminine abs¬ 
tract nouns, denoting The quality of being so and so’, from 
both adjectives and nouns. 

The form of the primitive is unchanged, and the accent is 
uniformly on the syllable preceding the suffix. 

Examples (from the older language) are: devdtd , ‘divinity’, vlrdtd, ‘man¬ 
liness’, purusatd, ‘human nature’, bandhutd , ‘relationship’, vasutd , ‘wealth’; 
nagndtd , ‘nakedness’, suvirdtd , ‘wealth in retainers’, anapatyatd , ‘lack of 
descendants’, agdtd , ‘poverty in cattle’, abrahmatd , ‘lack of devotion’, apra- 
jdstd , ‘absence of progeny’; also doubtless sunrtd (from sundra ), although the 
word is a few times used as an adjective (like Qarhtdti and satyatdti: see 
next paragraph). In RY. is found aviratd , with exceptional accent. 

1238 e H(fa tali, ffTcf tat. These suffixes are Vedic only, 
and the latter is limited to RV. Their relationship to the pre¬ 
ceding is evident, but opinions are at variance as to its nature. 
The accent is as in the derivatives with ta. 

The quotable examples in tdti are: arishtdtdti , ‘uninjuredness’, ayaks- 
matdti , ‘freedom from disease’, grbhltdtdti , ‘the being seized’, jyesthdtdti , 
‘supremacy’, devdtdti , ‘divinity’, vasutati , ‘wealth’, Qamtdti , ‘good-fortune’, 
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sarvatati , ‘completeness’; and, with exceptional accent, dstatati , ‘home’, and 
ddksatdti , ‘cleverness’. Two words in tdti are nsed adjectively (inorganically, 
by apposition?): c&mtdti (RV., twice; and AV. xix. 4-4. 1, in MSS.), and 
satyatdti (RV., once: voc.). 

The words in tat (apparently made by abbreviation from tdti) occur only 
in a case or two : they were all mentioned above (383 d. 2). 

1239. tva. With this suffix are made neuter nouns, 
of the same value as the feminines in cTT ta (above, 1237). 

The neuter abstracts in tva are in the older language con¬ 
siderably more common than the feminines in ta , although them¬ 
selves also not very numerous. The accent is without exception 
on the suffix. 

Examples (from the older language) are : amrtatvd , ‘immortality’, devatvd , 
‘divinity’, subhagatva , ‘good-fortune’, ahamuttaratvd , ‘struggle for precedency’, 
Qucitva , ‘purity’, patitva , ‘husbandship’, taranitvd, ‘energy’, dirghdyutvd , 
‘long life’, Qatrutva , ‘enmity’, bhrdtrtvd , ‘brotherhood’, vrsatva, ‘virility’, sat - 
matvd , ‘soulfulness’, maghavattvd , ‘liberality’, raksastva , ‘sorcery’. In cmrl- 
gdstvd and aprajdstvd , there is a lengthening of the final syllable of the prim¬ 
itive; and in sauprajastvd (AV., once) this appears to be accompanied by 
initial vrddhi (sdubhagatva is doubtless from sdubhaga , not subhdga). In vas- 
ativaritvd (TS.) there is shortening of final feminine i before the suffix. 

In isitatvdtd (RV., once), ‘incitedness’, and purusatvdta (RV., twice), 
‘human quality’, appears to be a combination of the two equivalent suffixes 
tva and ta. 

The v of tva is to be read in Veda as u only once (raksastud). 

1240. Wl tvana. The derivatives made with this suffix are, 
like those in tva , neuter abstracts. They occur only in RV., 
and, except in a single instance (martiaivand ), have beside them 
equivalent derivatives in tva. The accent is on the final, and 
the tva is never resolved into tua. 

The words are : kavitvand , janitvana, patitvand , martiatvand , mahitvand , 
vasutvand, vrsatvana , sakhitvand. 

1241. A few suffixes make no change in the character as 
part of speech of the primitive to which they are added, but 
either are merely formal appendages, leaving the value of the 
word what it was before, or make a change of degree, or in¬ 
troduce some other modification of meaning. 

1242. The suffixes of comparison and ordinal suffixes 
have for the most part been treated already, and need only 
a reference here. 

a. tara and tama are the usual secondary suffixes 
of adjective comparison: respecting their use as such, see above, 
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471 — 3 respecting the use of tama as ordinal etc. suffix, see 
487; respecting that of their accusatives as adverbial suffixes to 
prepositions etc., see 1111c. 

In vrtratdra 'RV., once: perhaps an error) the accent is anomalous; in 
mrdaydttama, it is drawn forward to the final of the participle, as often in 
composition (1309 ; $a$vattamd (RV.) has the ordinal accent; samvatsara- 
tamd (QB.) is an ordinal; divdtara (RV., once: an error?) is an ordinary 
adjective, ‘of the day’; in a^vatard, ‘mule’, and dhenustarT , ‘cow losing her 
milk’, the application of the snffix is peculiar and obscure; in rathamtara , 
name of a certain sdman, it is the same. 

b. ^ ra and ^ ma, like tara and tama , have a comparative 
and superlative value; and the latter of them forms ordinals : 
see above, 474, 487. 

c. ST tha, like tama and ma, forms ordinals from a few 
numerals : see 487. 

d. TrT^T titha forms words of an ordinal character from bahu 
(i bahutitha , ‘many-eth’) and tavant (with loss of a t in the com¬ 
bination : tavatitha , ‘so-many-eth’); and, it is said, from other 
words meaning ‘a number or collection’ (gana, puga, samgha). 

1243. Of diminutive suffixes there are none in Sanskrit 
with clearly developed meaning and use. The occasional em¬ 
ployment of ka, in a somewhat indistinct way, to make dimin¬ 
utives, has been noticed above (1222). 

1244. Of the ordinary adjective-making suffixes, given above, 
some occasionally make adjectives from adjectives, with slight or 
imperceptible modification of value. The only one used to any 
considerable extent in this way is ka: as to which, see 1222. 

1245. A few suffixes are used to make derivatives from 
certain limited and special classes of words, as numerals and 
particles. Thus: 

a. cRT taya makes a few adjectives, meaning ‘of so many 
divisions or kinds’ (used in the neuter as collectives), from nu¬ 
merals : thus, dvitaya, tritaya , cdtustaya (AY.), saptdtaya (QB.), 
astataya (AB.), dacataya (RV.). 

b. rET ty a ma ^ es a f ew adjectives from particles: thus, 
nitya, ‘own’, mstya, ‘strange’, amhtya , ‘companion’, dpatya (as 
neut. noun), ‘descendants’, avistya, ‘evident’, sdnutya, ‘distant’, 
tatratya (late), ‘belonging there’; and, according to the gramma¬ 
rians, ihatya and kvatya. 

The y of tya is in RV. always to be read as i after a heavy syllable. 

c. rf ta forms dvitd and tritd, also muhurtd, ‘moment’, and 
apparently avatd, ‘well (for water)’. 
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d. With na are made purand, ‘ancient’, visuna, ‘various’, 
and perhaps samand , ‘like’. 

e. With cpT tana or $$ tna are made adjectives from ad¬ 
verbs, especially of time : thus, pratna , ‘ancient’, nutana or nhtna , 
‘present’, sanatana or sanatna , ‘lasting’, pratastana, ‘early’, diva- 
tana (late), ‘of the day’, gvastana (late), ‘of the morrow’; PB. has 
also tvattana , ‘belonging to thee’. In the late language the suf¬ 
fix is used sometimes with an adjective of time : thus, ciratna. 

f. makes from particles of .direction the feminine 
nouns mentioned above (383 d. 1). 

g. kata, properly a noun in composition, is reckoned 
by the grammarians as a suffix in utkata , nikata , prakata , vikata 
(RV., once, voc.), and samkata (all said to be accented on the 
final). 

h. Occasional derivatives made with the ordinary suffixes 
of primary and secondary derivation from numerals and particles 
have been noted above: thus, see ana (1150. 2d), ti (1157.4), 
ant (1172), u (ll78h), ayya 1218, ka (1222a, mna 1224, 
maya (1225), vant (1233 e). 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


FORMATION OF COMPOUND STEMS. 

1246. The frequent combination of declinable stems 
with one another to form compounds which then are treated 
as if simple, in respect to accent, inflection, and construc¬ 
tion, is a conspicuous feature of the language, from its 
earliest period. 

There is, however, a marked difference between the earlier 
and the later language as regards the length and intricacy of the 
combinations allowed. In Veda and Brahmana, it is quite rare 
that more than two stems are compounded together — except 
that to some much used and familiar compound, as to an inte¬ 
gral word, a further element is sometimes added. But the later 
the period, and, especially, the more elaborate the style, the 
more a cumbrous and difficult aggregate of elements, abnegat- 
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ing the advantages of an inflective language, takes the place of 
the due syntactical union of formed words into sentences. 

1247. Sanskrit compounds fall into three principal 
classes: 

I. Copulative or aggregative compounds, of which 
the members are syntactically coordinate: a joining together 
into one of words which in an uncompounded condition 
would be connected by the conjunction ‘and’. 

Examples are : indravdrunau, ‘In dr a and Varuna’, satyanrte, 
‘truth and falsehood’, krtakrtdm , ‘done and undone’, devagan- 
dharvamdnusoragaraksasds, ‘gods and Gandharvas and men and 
serpents and demons’. 

The members of such a compound may obviously be of any number, two 
or more than two. No compound of any other class can contain more than 
two members — of which, however, either or both may be compound, or 
decompound (below, 1248). 

II. Determinative compounds, of which the former 
member is syntactically dependent on the latter, as its de¬ 
termining or qualifying adjunct: being either, 1. a noun 
limiting it in a case-relation, or, 2. an adjective or adverb 
describing it. And, according as it is the one or the other, 
may be distinguished the two sub-classes: A. Dependent 
compounds; and B. Descriptive compounds; their differ¬ 
ence is not an absolute one. 

Examples are : of dependent compounds, amitrasenh , ‘army 
of enemies’, padodaka , ‘water for the feet’, ayurda , ‘life-giving’, 
hastakrta , ‘made with the hands’; of descriptive compounds, ma - 
liar si , ‘great sage’, priyasakhi , ‘dear friend’, amitra , ‘enemy’, su - 
krta, ‘well done’. 

These two classes are of primary value ; they have under¬ 
gone no unifying modification in the process of composition; 
their character as parts of speech is determined by their final 
member, and they are capable of being resolved into equivalent 
phrases by giving the proper independent form and formal means 
of connection to each member. That is not the case with the 
remaining class, which accordingly is more fundamentally distinct 
from them than they are from one another. 

III. Secondary adjective compounds, the value of 
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which is not given by a simple resolution into their com¬ 
ponent parts, but which, though having as final member a 
noun, are themselves adjectives. These, again, are of two 
sub-classes: A. Possessive compounds, which are noun¬ 
compounds of the preceding class, with the idea of ‘possess¬ 
ing 5 added, turning them from nouns into adjectives; 
B. Compounds in which the second member is a noun syn¬ 
tactically dependent on the first: namely, 1. Prepositional 
compounds, of a governing preposition and following noun; 
2. Participial compounds (only Vedic), of a present par¬ 
ticiple and its following object. 

The sub-class B. is comparatively quite small, and its second division 
(participial compounds) is hardly met with even in the later Vedic. 

Examples are : virasena , ‘possessing a hero-army’, prajakama , 
‘having desire of progeny’, tigmagrnga , ‘sharphorned 5 , haritasraj , 
‘wearing green garlands’; atimatrd , ‘excessive 5 ; yavayaddvesas , 
‘driving away enemies 5 . 

The adjective compounds are, like simple adjectives, liable to be used, 
especially in the neuter, as abstract and collective nouns, and in the accus¬ 
ative as adverbs; and out of these uses have grown apparent special classes 
of compounds, reckoned and named as such by the Hindu grammarians. The 
relation in detail of the classification given above to that presented in the 
native grammar, and widely adopted from the latter by the European gram¬ 
mars, will be made clear as we go on to treat the classes in detail. 

1248. A compound may, like a single word, become a 
member in another compound, and this in yet another — 
and so on, without definite limit. The analysis of any 
compound, of whatever length (unless it be a copulative), 
must be made by a succession of bisections. 

Thus, the dependent compound purvajanmakrta , ‘done in a previous 
existence’, is first divisible into krta and the descriptive purvajanman, then 
this into its elements; the dependent sakalamti^dstratattvajna t ‘knowing the 
essence of all books of behavior’, has first the root-stem jna (for j/?na), 
‘knowing’, separated from the rest, which is again dependent; then this is 
divided into tattva , ‘essence’, and the remainder, which is descriptive; this, 
again, divides into sakala, ‘all’, and nlti$astra, ‘books of behavior’, of which 
the latter is a dependent compound and the former a possessive (sa and kala, 
‘having its parts together’). 
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1249. The final of a stem is combined with the initial of 
another stem in composition according to the general rules for 
external combination: they have been given, with their exceptions, 
in chap. III., above. 

a. If a stem has a distinction of strong and weak forms, 
it regularly enters into composition as prior member in its weak 
form; or, if it has a triple distinction (311), in its middle form. 

That is, especially, stems in r or ar, at or ant , ac or anc, etc., show 
in composition the forms in r, at , ac, etc.; while those in an and in usually 
lose their final n, and are combined as if a and i were their proper finals. 

b. Occasionally, a stem is used as prior member of a compound, which 
does not appear, or not in that form, as an independent word: examples 
are mahd , ‘great’ (apparently used independently in V. in accusative), tuvi, 
‘mighty’ (V.), dvi , ‘two’. 

c. Not infrequently, the final member of a compound assumes a special 
form: see below, 1315. 

1250. But a case-form in the prior member of a compound 
is by* no means rare, from the earliest period of the language. 
Thus: 

a. Quite often, an accusative, especially before a root-stem, or a deriv¬ 
ative in a of equivalent meaning: for example, patamgd, ‘going by flight’, 
dhanamjayd, ‘winning wealth’, abhayamkard , ‘causing absence of danger’, 
pustimbhard , ‘bringing prosperity’, vdcammkhayd, ‘inciting the voice’; but 
also sometimes before words of other form, as hrdamsdni, ‘heart-winning’, 
aQvamisti , ‘horse-desiring’, ^ubhamyavan , ‘going in splendor’, subhdgamkdrana , 
‘making happy’. 

b. Much more rarely, an instrumental: for example, girdvrdh , ‘increasing 
by praise’, vdcdstena , ‘stealing by incantation’, krdtvdmagha , ‘gladly bestowing’, 
bhdsdketu , ‘bright with light’, vidmanapas , ‘active with wisdom’. 

C. Not seldom, a locative; and this also especially with a root-stem or 
a-derivative: for example, agregd , ‘going at the head’, divikaU , ‘dwelling in 
the sky’, vanesdh , ‘prevailing in the wood’, angestha , ‘existing in the limbs’, 
prosthe^ayd , ‘lying on a couch’, sutekara , ‘active with the soma’, divtcara, 
‘moving in the sky’; dre^atru , ‘having enemies far removed’, sumnaapi, ‘near 
in favor’, mdderaghu , ‘hasting in excitement’; apsujd , ‘born in the waters’, 
hrtsvds , ‘hurling at hearts’. 

d. Least often, a genitive: thus, rdydskdma * ‘desirous of wealth’. But 
the older language has a few examples of the putting together of a genitive 
with its governing noun, both members of the combination keeping ‘their own 
accent: see below, 1267 d. 

e. Excepting occasionally, where case-forms are used, there is no desig¬ 
nation of plural meaning by plural form; but a feminine word, where clear¬ 
ness requires it, sometimes keeps its distinctive feminine form. 

1251. The accent of compounds is very various, and liable 
to considerable irregularity even within the limits of the same 
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formation ; and it must, be left to be pointed out in detail below. 
All possible varieties are found to occur. Thus : 

a. Each member of the compound retains its own separate accent. This 
is the most anomalous and infrequent method. It appears in certain Vedic 
copulative compounds chiefly composed of the names of divinities (so-called 
devatd-dvandvas: 1255 ff.), and in a small number of aggregations partly 
containing a genitive case-form as prior member (1267 d). 

b. The accent of the compound is that of its prior member. This is 
especially the case in the great class of possessive compounds; but also in 
determinatives having the participle in ta or na as final member, in those 
beginning with the negative a or an, and in other less numerous and im¬ 
portant classes. 

c. The accent of the compound is that of the final member. This is 
not on so large a scale the case as the preceding; but it is nevertheless 
quite common, being found in many compounds having a verbal noun or 
adjective as final member, in compounds beginning with the numerals dvi 
and tri or the prefixes su and dus, and elsewhere in not infrequent exceptions. 

d. The compound takes an accent of its own, independent of that of 
either of its constituents, on its final syllable (not always, of course, to be 
distinguished from the preceding case). This method is largely followed: 
especially, by the regular copulatives, and by the great mass of dependent 
and descriptive noun-compounds, by those having a root-stem as final, by 
most possessives beginning with the negative prefix; and by others. 

e. The compound has an accent which is altered from that of one of 
its members. This is everywhere an exceptional and sporadically occurring 
case, and the instances of it, noted below under each formation, do not 
require to be assembled here. Examples are: medhasdti (medha), tildmi$ra 
(tila), khddihasta (khddi), ydvaydddvesas (ydvdyant); gakadhuma (dhumd), 
amfta (mrtd), suvira (vlrd), tuvignva (griva). A few words — as vftva, 
purva , and sometimes sdrva — take usually a changed accent as prior members 
of compounds. 


I. Copulative Compounds. 

1252. Two or more nouns — much less often adject¬ 
ives, and, in an instance or two, adverbs — having a coord¬ 
inate construction, as if connected by ‘and’, are sometimes 
combined into compounds. 

This is the class to which the Hindu grammarians give the 
name of dvandva , ‘pair, couple’; a dvandva of adjectives, however, 
is not recognized by them. 

1253. The noun-copulatives fall, as regards their in¬ 
flective form, into two classes : 
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a. The compound has the gender and declension of its 
final member, and is in number a dual or a plural, accord¬ 
ing to its logical value, as denoting two or more than two 
individual things. 

Examples are: prandpdndii, ‘inspiration and expiration’, 
vrihiyavau, ‘rice and barley’, rksamt, ‘verse and chant’, kapoto- 
lukau , ‘dove and owl’, candradityaa, ‘moon and sun’, hastyagvaa , 
‘the elephant and horse’; ajavayas , ‘goats and sheep’, devdsarAs, 
‘the gods and demons’, atharvangirasas , ‘the Atharvans and An- 
girases’, sambddhatandryas , ‘anxieties and fatigues’, hasty agvas, 
‘elephants and horses’; of more than two members (no examples 
quotable from the older language), gayasanabhogas , ‘lying, sitting, 
and eating’, brahmanaksatriyavitgudras , ‘a Brahman, Kshatriya, 
Vai£ya, and Qudra’, rogagokaparitapabandhanavyasanani, ‘disease, 
pain, grief, captivity, and misfortune’. 

b. The compound, without regard to the number de¬ 
noted, or to the gender of its constituents, becomes a neuter 
singular collective. 

Examples are : istapurtam , ‘what is offered and bestowed’, 
ahoratrdm , ‘a day and night’, krtakrtdm , ‘the done and undone’, 
bhutabhavydm, ‘past and future’, kegagmagru, ‘hair and beard’, 
ahinakulam, ‘snake and ichneumon’, yukamaksikamatkunam , ‘lice, 
flies, and bugs’. 

1254. a. A stem in r as prior member sometimes takes its nominative 
form, in d: thus, pitdputrdu, ‘father and son’, hotdpotdrdu, ‘the invoker and 
purifier (priests)’. 

b. A consonant-stem as final member sometimes adds an a to make a 
neuter collective: thus, chattropdnaham, ‘an umbrella and a shoe’. 

c. The grammarians give rules as to the order of the elements composing 
a copulative compound: thus, that a more important, a briefer, a vowel- 
initial member should stand first; and that one ending in a should be placed 
last. Violations of them all, however, occur. 

1255. In the oldest language RV.), copulative compounds 
such as appear later are quite rare, the class being chiefly re¬ 
presented by dual combinations of the names of divinities and 
other personages, and of personified natural objects. 

a. In these combinations, each name has regularly and 
usually the dual form, and its own accent; but, in the very rare 
instances (only 3 occurrences out of more than 300) in which 
other cases than the nom.-acc.-voc. are formed, the final member 
only is inflected. 
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Examples are : fndrdsdmd , fndrdvUnu , indrdbrhaspdti , agmsdmdu , tur- 
vdgdyddu , dyavdprthivi , usasdndktd , surydmasd. The only plural is indrd- 
marutas (voc.). The cases of other than nominative form are mitrdvdrundbhydm 
and mitravdrunayos , and Indrdvdrunayos (each once only). 

From dyavdprthivi is made the very peculiar genitive divdsprthivyds 
(4 times: AV. has dyavdprthivlbhydm and dyavdprthivyos). 

b. In one compound, parjanyavatd , the first member does not have the 
dual ending along with the double accent ( indrandsatyd , voc., is doubtful as 
to accent). In several, the double accent is wanting, while yet the double 
designation of number is present; thus, indrdpusnds (beside {ndrdpusdnd), 
somdpusdbhydm .{somdpusand occurs only as voc.), vdtdparjanya , surydcandra - 
mdsd, and indrdgm (with indrdgnibhydm and indrdgnyds): somdrudrdd is 
accented only in QB. And in one, indravdyu , form and accent are both 
accordant with the usages of the later language. 

c. Of other copulatives, like those made later, the RV. has the plural 
ajdvdyas , the duals rksdme , satydmU , sd^andna^ane ,* also the neuter col¬ 
lective istdpurtdm , and the substantively used neuter of a copulative adjective, 
nilalohitdm. Further, the neuter plurals ahordtrdni , ‘nycthemera’, and 
ukthdrka , ‘praises and songs’, of which the final members as independent 
words are not neuter. No one of these words has more than a single oc¬ 
currence. 

1256. In the later Vedic (AV.), the usage is much more 
nearly accordant with that of the classical language, save that 
the class of neuter singular collectives is almost wanting. 

a. The words with double dual form are only a small minority (a quarter, 
instead of three quarters, as in RV.); and half of them have only a single 
accent, on the final: thus, besides those in RV., bhavdrudrdu , bhavd$arvdu ,* 
agndvimu, voc., is of anomalous form. The whole number of copulatives is 
more than double that in RV. 

b. The only proper neuter collectives, composed of two nouns, are 
feefafmafm, ‘hair and beard’, dnjandbhyanjanam, ‘salve and ointment’, and 
ka^ipupabarhandm , ‘mat and covering’, unified because of the virtual unity 
of the two objects specified. Neuter singulars, used in a similar collective 
way, of adjective compounds, are (besides those in RV.): krtdkrtam , ‘what 
is done and undone’ (instead of ‘what is done and what is undone’), cittdkutam , 
‘thought and desire’, bhadrapdpam , ‘good and evil’, bhutabhavydm , ‘past 
and future’. 

1257. Copulative compounds composed of adjectives 
which retain their adjective character are made in the same 
manner, but are in comparison very rare. 

Examples are: guklakrsna, 'light and dark', sthalajaudaka, 
'terrestrial and aquatic’, used distributively; and vrttapina, ‘round 
and plump’, cantanukula , tranquil and propitious’, hrsitasragra- 
jo/rina, 'wearing fresh garlands and free from dust’, nisekadi- 
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cmacananta , 'beginning with conception and ending with burial’, 
used cumulatively. 

In the Veda, the only examples noted are the cumulative nilalohitd and 
istdpurtd etc., used in the neut. sing, as collectives (as pointed out above), 
with tdmradhumrd, ‘dark tawny’; and the distributive daksinasavyd, ‘right 
and left’, saptamdstamd , ‘seventh and eighth’, and bhadrapdpd, ‘good and 
bad’ (beside the corresponding neut. collective). Such combinations as sat- 
ydnrte , ‘truth and falsehood’, priydpriyani , ‘things agreeable and disagreeable’, 
where each component is used substantively, are, of course, not to be separated 
from the ordinary noun-compounds. 

1258. In accentuated texts, the copulative compounds have 
uniformly the accent (acute) on the final of the stem. 

Exceptions are only a case or two in AV., where doubtless the reading 
is false: thus, t mtdparjanyh (once: beside - nydyos ), devamanusyas (once), 
brahmarajanykbhydm (once: part of the MSS.). 

1259. An example or two are met with of adverbial copulatives: thus, 
dhardivi , ‘day by day’, saydmprdtar, ‘at evening and in the morning’. They 
have the accent of their prior member. 

1260. Repeated words. In all ages of the language, 
nouns and adjectives and particles are not infrequently repeated, 
to give an intensive, or a distributive, or a repetitional meaning. 

Though these are not properly copulative compounds, there is no better 
connection in which to notice them than here. They are, as the older lan¬ 
guage shows, a sort of compound, of which the prior member has its own 
independent accent, and the other is without accent. Thus: jahy esdrh 
vdrarin-varam , ‘slay of them each best man’; dive-dive or dydvi-dyavi , ‘from 
day to day’; prd-pra yajnapatim tira, ‘make the master of the sacrifice live 
on and on’; bhuyo-bhuyah cvdh-cvali, ‘further and further, tomorrow and again 
tomorrow’; ekaydi-kayd , ‘with in each case one’. 

Such combinations are called by the native grammarians dmredita , ‘re¬ 
peated 1 . 

1261. Finally may be noticed in passing the compound numerals, ekd- 
daca, ‘11’, dvavinQati , ‘22’, trftata, ‘103’, cdtuhsahasram , ‘1004’, and so on 
(476 ff.), as a special and primitive class of copulatives. They are accented 
on the prior member. 


» 

II. Determinative Compounds. 

1262 . A noun or adjective is often combined into a 
compound with a preceding determining or qualifying word 
— a noun, or adjective., or adverb. Such ‘ a compound is 
conveniently called determinative. 
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1263. This is the class of compounds which is of most 
general and frequent occurrence in all branches of Indo- 
European language. Its two principal divisions have been 
already pointed out: thus, A. Dependent compounds, in 
which the prior member is a substantive word (noun or pro¬ 
noun or substantively used adjective), standing to the other 
member in the relation of a case dependent on it; and 
B. Descriptive compounds, in which the prior member is 
an adjective, or other word having the value of an adject¬ 
ive, qualifying a noun; or else an adverb or its equivalent, 
qualifying an adjective. Each of these divisions then falls 
into two sub-divisions, according as the final member, and 
therefore the whole compound, is a noun or an adjective. 

The whole class of determinatives is called by the Hindu 
grammarians tatpurusa (the term is a specimen of the class, 
meaning ‘his man’); and the second division, the descriptives, 
has the special name of karmadhdraya (of obscure application : 
the literal sense is something like ‘office-bearing’). After their 
example, the two divisions are in European usage generally 
known by these two names respectively. 


A. Dependent Compounds. 

1264. Dependent Noun-compounds. In this di¬ 
vision, the case-relation of the prior member to the other 
may be of any kind; but, in accordance with the usual re¬ 
lations of one noun to another, it is oftenest genitive, and 
least often accusative. 

Examples are : of genitive relation, devasenh , ‘army of gods’, 
yamaduta , ‘Yama’s messenger’, jtvalokd , ‘the world of the living’, 
indradhanuSj ‘Indra’s bow’, brahmagavi , ‘the Brahman’s cow’, 
visagiri , ‘poison-mount’, mitralabha , ‘acquisition of friends’, mur- 
khagatani , ‘hundreds of fools’, virasenasuta , ‘Virasena’s son’, ra- 
jendra , ‘chief of kings’, asmatputrds, ‘our sons’, tadvacas , ‘his 
words’; — of dative, pddodaka, ‘water for the feet’, mdsanicaya , 

‘accumulation for a month’: — of instrumental, atmasddrgya , ‘like¬ 
ness with self’* dhanyartha , ‘wealth acquired by grain’, dharma- 
patrii , ‘lawful spouse’, pitrbandhii , ‘paternal relation’; — of ablative, 
apsarahsambhava , ‘descent from a nymph’, madviyoga, ‘separation 
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from me’, cdurabhaya, ‘fear of a thief’: — of locative, jalakrida , 
'sport in the water’, gramavasa , ‘abode in the village’; — of ac¬ 
cusative, nagaragamana , ‘going to the city’. 

1265. Dependent Adjective-compounds. In 
this division, only a very small proportion of the compounds 
have an ordinary adjective as final member; but usually a 
participle or a derivative of agency with the value of a par¬ 
ticiple. The prior member stands in any case-relation which 
is possible in the independent construction of such words. 

Examples are : of locative relation, sthalipakva , 'cooked in a 
pot’, acvakovida , ‘knowing in horses’, vayahsama , ‘alike in age’, 
yudhisthira , ‘steadfast in battle’, tanucubhra , ‘beautiful in body’; 

— of instrumental, matrsadrca, ‘like his mother’; —of dative, gohita , 
‘good for cattle’; — of ablative, bhavadanya , ‘other than you’, fo¬ 
rcing acancalafora , ‘more mobile than the waves’; — of genitive, 
bharafocrestha, ‘best of the Bharatas’, dvijottama, ‘foremost of Brah¬ 
mans’ : — with participial words, in accusative relation, vedavid , 
‘Veda-knowing’, anriada , ‘food-eating’, tanupana , ‘body-protect¬ 
ing’, satyavadin , ‘truth-speaking’, pattragata , ‘committed to paper’ 
(lit’ly ‘gone to a leaf’); — in instrumental, madhupu , ‘cleansing 
with honey’, svaydmkria , ‘self-made’, indragupta , ‘protected by 
Indra’, vidyahma , ‘deserted by (= destitute of) knowledge’; — in 
locative, hrdayavidh, ‘piercing in the heart’, rtvij, ‘sacrificing in 
due season’, divicara, ‘moving in the sky’; — in ablative, rajya- 
bhrasta, ‘fallen from the kingdom’, vrkabhita , ‘afraid of a wolf; 

— in dative, caranagata , ‘come for refuge’. 

1266. We take up now some of the principal groups of 
compounds falling under these two heads, in order to notice 
their specialities of formation and use, their relative frequency, 
their accentuation, and so on. 

1267. Compounds having as final member ordinary nouns 
(such, namely, as do not distinctly exhibit the character of verbal 
nouns, of action or agency) are quite common. They are regu¬ 
larly and usually accented on the final syllable, without reference 
to the accent of either constituent. Examples were given above 
(1264). 

a. A principal exception with regard to accent is pati, ‘master, lord’, 
compounds with which usually retain the accent of the prior member: thus, 
prajdpati, vdsupati , dtithipati , gdpati (compare the verbal nouns in ti , below, 
1274). But in a few words pdti retains its own accent: thus, vicpdti , 
pai'updti , etc.; and the more general rule is followed in apsardpatf and 
vrdjapatf (in AV.). 

Whitney, Grammar. 
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b. Other exceptions are sporadic only: for example, janarajan , deva- 
varman , hiranyatejas, prtandhdva , Qakadhuma (but dhumd ); vacastena. 

C. The appearance of a case-form in such compounds is rare: examples 
are vacastena , ucca{h$ravas , uccdirghosa , durebhas (the three last in possessive 
application). 

d. A number of compounds are accented on both members: thus, 
Cdcipati , sadaspati , brhaspati , vanaspati , rathaspdti , jaspati (also jaspati ), 
ndrdgdnsa , tdnundpdt (tanu as independent word), Qdnah^epa. 

1268. The compounds having an ordinary adjective as final 
member are (as already noticed) comparatively few. 

So far as can be gathered from the scanty examples occurring in the 
older language, they retain the accent of the prior member; thus, gavisthira 
(AV. gav{sthira ), mdderaghu , yajnddhira , samavipra , tilami^ra (but £fia); but 
krstapacyd , ‘ripening in cultivated soil’. 

1269. The adjective dependent compounds having as final 
member the bare root — or, if it end in a short vowel, gener¬ 
ally with an added £ — are very numerous in all periods of 
the language, as has been already repeatedly noticed (thus, 383 ff., 
1147). They are accented on the root. 

a. In a very few instances, the accent of words having apparently this 
origin is otherwise laid: thus, ahsatra, dnarvfc, svavrj. 

b. Before a final root-stem appears not very seldom a case-form: for 
example, patamgd , giravrdh , dhiydjdr , aksnayddrdh , hrdispfc , divispr ^, vanesdh , 
divisad , angestha , hrtsvds, prtsutur , apsujd. 

C. The root-stem has sometimes a middle or passive value: for ex¬ 
ample, manoyuj , ‘yoked (yoking themselves) by the will’, hrdaydvfdh , ‘pierced 
to the heart’. 

1270. Compounds made with verbal derivatives in a, both 
of action and of agency, are numerous, and take the accent 
usually on their final syllable (as in the case of compounds with 
verbal prefixes : 1148. 5). 

Examples are: hastagrdbhd , ‘hand-grasping’, devavanda, ‘god-praising’, 
havirada, ‘devouring the offering’, bhuvanacyava, ‘shaking the world’, vrd - 
tyabruva , ‘calling one’s self a vrdtyaaksapardjaya , ‘failure at play’, vasatkdrd , 
‘utterance of vashat\ goposd , ‘prosperity in cattle’, angajvara , ‘pain in the 
limbs’. 

a. In a few instances, the accent is (as in compounds with ordinary 
adjectives: above, 1268) that of the prior member: thus, marddvrdha , 
sutekara (and other more questionable words). And dugha , ‘milking, yielding’, 
is so accented as final: thus, madhudugha , kdmadugha. 

b. Case-forms are especially frequent in the prior members of compounds 
with adjective derivatives in a, showing puna-strengthening of the root: thus, 
for example, abhayarhkard , yudhirhgamd , dhanamjayd , puramdard , vi^vam- 
bhara , divakard , talpe$ayd, divistambhd. 
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1271. Compounds with verbal nouns and adjectives in ana 
are very numerous, and have the accent always on the radical 
syllable (as in the case of compounds with verbal prefixes: 
1150. lc). 

Examples are: kecav&rdhana, ‘hair-increasing’, dyuspratarana , ‘life¬ 
lengthening’, tanupana , ‘body-protecting’, devahedana , ‘hatred of the gods’, 
purhsuvana , ‘giving birth to males’. 

a. A very few apparent exceptions as regards accent are really cases 
where the derivative has lost its verbal character: thus, yamasddana , ‘Yama’s 
realm’, dchadvidhdna , ‘means of protection’. 

b. An accusative-form is sometimes found before a derivative in ana: 
thus, sarupamkdrana, ayaksmarhkdrana , subhdgarhkdrana , vanamkdrana. 

1272. a. The action-nouns in ya (1213) are not infre¬ 
quent in composition as final member, and retain their own 
proper accent (as in combination with prefixes). 

Sufficient examples were given above (1213). 

b. The same is true of the equivalent feminines in yd: see above, 

1213d. 

c. The gerundives in ya (1213) hardly occur in the older language in 
combination with other elements than prefixes. The two nlvibhdryh and 
prathamavdsyh (the latter a descriptive) have the accent of the independent 
words of the same form; balavijndyd and a$vabudhya (?) are inconsistent with 
these and with one another. 

1273. Compounds made with the passive participle in ta 
or na have the accent of their prior member (as do the combi¬ 
nations of the same words with prefixes: 1085 a). 

Examples are: hastakrta , ‘made with the hand’, vlrdjdta , ‘born of a 
hero’, ghdsabuddha , ‘awakened by noise’, prajapatisrsta , ‘created by Prajapati’; 
and, of participles combined with prefixes, tndraprasuta, ‘incited by Indra’, 
bfhaspdtipranutta, ‘driven away by Brihaspati’, ulkabhihata , ‘struck by a 
thunderbolt’. 

a. AY. has the anomalous apsdsarh^ita. 

b. A number of exceptions occur, in which the final syllable of the 
compound has the accent: for example, agnitaptd , indrotd , pitrvitta , ratha- 
krlta , kavipragasta. 

c. One or two special usages may be noticed. The participle gata, 
‘gone to’, as final of a compound, is used in a loose way in the later lan¬ 
guage to express relation of various kinds : thus, jagatlgata, ‘existing in the 
world’, tvadgata , ‘belonging to thee’, sakhigata , ‘relating to a friend’, etc. 
The participle bhuta , ‘been, become’, is used in composition with a noun as 
hardly more than a grammatical device to give it an adjective form: thus, 
idarh tamobhutam , ‘this creation, being darkness (existing in the condition 
of darkness)’; tarn ratnabhutdm lokasya , ‘her, being the pearl of the world’; 
and so on. 
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The other participles do not occur as finals of compounds except in rare 
and sporadic cases: thus, gautamabruvana, ‘calling himself Gautama’. 

1274. Compounds with derivatives in ti have (like com¬ 
binations with the prefixes: 1157. Id) the accent of the prior 
member. 

Examples are: dhdnasdti , ‘winning of wealth’, sdmapiti , ‘soma-drinking’, 
devdhuti , ‘invocation of the gods’, namaukti , ‘utterance of homage’, havydddti , 
‘presentation of offerings’. 

In nemddhiti , medhasdti , vanddhiti (all RV.), the accent of the prior 
member is changed from penult to final. 

Where the verbal character of the derivative is lost, the general rule of 
final accent (1267) is followed: thus, devaheti , ‘weapon of the gods’, deva- 
sumati , ‘favor of the gods’. 

In sarvajydni , ‘loss of everything’, the accent is that of compounds with 
ordinary nouns. 

1275. Compounds with a derivative in in as final member 
have (as in all other cases) the accent on the in. 

Thus, uktha^ansin , ‘psalm-singing’, vratacdrin , ‘vow-performing’, rsabha~ 
dayin , ‘bullock-giving’, satyavadin, ‘truth-speaking’, $ronipratodin , ‘thigh¬ 
pounding’. 

1276. There is a group of compounds with derivatives in 
i, having the accent on the penult or radical syllable. 

Thus, pathiraksi. ‘road-protecting’, havirmdthi , ‘sacrifice-disturbing’, 
atmadusi , ‘soul-harming’, pathisddi , ‘sitting in the path’, sahobhdri , ‘strength¬ 
bearing’, vasuvdni , ‘winning good things’, dhanasani , ‘gaining wealth’; and, 
from reduplicated root, urucakri , ‘making room’. 

Compounds with -sdni and -vani are especially frequent in Veda and 
Brahmana. As independent words, nouns, these are accented mni and vani. 
Combinations with prefixes do not occur in sufficient numbers to establish a 
distinct rule, but they appear to be oftenest accented on the suffix (1155. 2d). 

From yhan are made in composition -ghni and - ghnl , with accent on 
the ending: thus, sahasraghni, ahighni , $vaghrii; -dhi from ydhd (1155. 2e) 
has the accent in its numerous compounds: thus, isudhi , garbhadhi , puchadhi: 
dsadhi and ptiramdhi are probably of other derivation. 

1277. Compounds with derivatives in van have (like com¬ 
binations with prefixes: 1169. lb) the accent of the final mem¬ 
ber — namely, on the radical syllable. 

Thus, somapavan , ‘soma-drinking’, baladavan , ‘strength-giving’, pdpa- 
kftvan , ‘evil-doing’, bahusuvan , ‘much-yielding’, talpa^ivan , ‘lying on a 
couch’, drusadvan , ‘sitting on a tree’, agretvari , f., ‘going at the head’. 

a. The accent of the (somewhat obscure) words mdtari^van and mdta- 
ribhvan is anomalous. 

b. The few compounds with final man appear to follow the same rule 
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as those with van: thus, svdduksadman , ‘sharing out sweets’, dvuheman, 
‘steed-impelling’. 

1278. Compounds with other derivatives, of rare or sporadic occurrence, 
may he briefly noticed: thus, in w, rdstradipsu , devapiyd , govindd, vanargii (?): 
compare 1178d; —in nu or tnu , lokakrtnu, surupakrtnti: compare 1190; — 
in tr, nrpdtf, mandhatf , haskartf (vasudhdtaras , AY., is doubtless a false read¬ 
ing). The derivatives in as are of infrequent occurrence in composition {as 
in combination with prefixes: above, 1151.4), and appear to be treated as 
ordinary nouns: thus, yajnavacds {but hiranyaUjas, AY.). 

B. Descriptive Compounds. 

1279. In this division of the class of determinatives, 
the prior member stands to the other in no distinct case- 
relation, but qualifies it adjectively or adverbially, accord¬ 
ing as it (the final member) is noun or adjective. 

Examples are : mlotpala , ‘blue lotus’, sarvayima , ‘all good 
quality’, priyasalcha, ‘dear friend’, maharsl , ‘great sage’, rajata - 
pdtrdj ‘silver cup’; djndta , ‘unknown’, $ukrta, ‘well done’, duskft, 
‘ill-doing’, pnrustutd , ‘much praised’, punarmva, ‘renewed’. 

a. The prior member is not always an adjective before a noun, and 
an adverb before an adjective; other parts of speech are sometimes used ad¬ 
jectively and adverbially in that position. 

b. The boundary between descriptive and dependent compounds is not 
an absolute one; in certain cases it is open to question, for instance, whether 
a prior noun, or adjective with noun-value, is used more in a case-relation, 
or adverbially. 

c. Moreover, where the final member is a derivative having both noun 
and adjective value, it is not seldom doubtful whether an adjective com¬ 
pound is to be regarded as descriptive, made with final adjective, or pos¬ 
sessive, made with final noun. Sometimes the accent of the word determines 
its character in this respect, but not always. 

A satisfactorily simple and perspicuous classification of the descriptive 
compounds is not practicable; we cannot hold apart throughout the com¬ 
pounds of noun and of adjective value, but may better group both together, 
as they appear with prefixed elements of various kinds. 

1280. The simplest case is that in which a noun as 
final member is preceded by a qualifying adjective as prior 
member. 

In this combination^ both noun and adjective may be of 
any kind. The accent is (as in the corresponding class of de¬ 
pendent noun-compounds: 1267) on the final syllable. 

Thus, ajnatayaksma , ‘unknown disease’, maJidd/iand , ‘great 
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wealth’, krsnacakunij ‘black bird’, daksinagm , ‘southern fire’, 
uruksiti , ‘wide abode’, adharahanu , ‘lower jaw’, itarajana , ‘other 
folks’, sarvatman , ‘whole soul’, ekavira , ‘sole hero’, saptarsi , 
‘seven sages’, ekonavihcati, *a score diminished by one’, jagrat- 
svapndj ‘waking sleep’, yavayatsakha , ‘defending friend’. 

a. There are some exceptions as regards accent. Especially, compounds 
with vtyva (in composition, accented vifvd), which itself retains the accent: 
thus, vicvddevds , ‘all the gods’, viQvdmdnusa , ‘every man’. For words in ti , 
see below, 1287 d. Sporadic cases are madhydndina , vrsakapi , both of 
which show an irregular shift of tone in the prior member; and a few others. 

b. Instead of an adjective, the prior member is in a few 
cases a noun used appositionally, or with a quasi-adjective value. 
Thus, rdjayaksma, ‘king-disease’, brahmarsi, ‘priest-sage’, rafarsi, 
‘king-sage’, rajadanta , ‘king-tooth’, devajana , ‘god-folk’, duhitr - 
iana, ‘daughter-person’, gamilata , ‘creeper named came’, jayacabda , 
‘the word “conquer”’, ujjhitacabda , ‘the word “deserted”’. 

This group is of consequence, inasmuch as in possessive application it 
is greatly extended, and forms a numerous class of appositional compounds : 
see below, 1302. 

C. This whole subdivision, of nouns with preceding qualifying adjectives, 
is not uncommon; but it is greatly (in AV., for example, more than five 
times) exceeded in frequency by the sub-class of possessives of the same 
form: see below, 1298. 

1281. The adverbial words which are most freely and 
commonly used as prior members of compounds, qualifying 
the final member, are the verbal prefixes and the words of 
direction related with them, and the inseparable prefixes, 
a or an , su , dus , etc. (1121). These are combined not only 
with adjectives, but also, in quasi-adjectival value, with 
nouns; and the two classes of combinations will best be 
treated together. 

1282. Verbal adjectives and nouns with preced¬ 
ing adverbs. As the largest and most important class under 
this head might properly enough be regarded the derivatives with 
preceding verbal prefixes. These, however, have been here 
reckoned rather as derivatives from roots combined with prefixes 
(1141), and have been treated under the head of derivation, in 
the preceding chapter. In taking up the others, we will begin 
with the participles. 

1283. The participles belonging to the tense-systems — 
those in ant (or at ), mana , ana , vans — are only very rarely 
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compounded with any other adverbial element than the negative a 
or an , which then takes the accent. 

Examples are : dnadant , ddadat , dna$nant , dsravant , dlubhyant , dddsyant , 
aditsantj ddevayant; dmanyamdna , dhihsdna , achidyamana ; ddadivahs , a&i- 
bkivdns; and, with verbal prefixes, anapasphurant , andgamisyant , dvirddh- 
ayantj avicdcalat , dpratimanyuyamdna. 

a. Exceptions in regard to accent are very few: arundhati , ajaranti , 
acoddnt (RV., once: doubtless a false reading; the simple participle is ctfdant ); 
AY. has anipddyamdna for RY. dnipadyamdna (and the published text has 
asamydnt , with a part of the MSS.). 

b. Of other compounds than with the negative prefix have been noted 
in the Yeda -punardiyamana (in dpunard-) and sdvidvans. In alalabhdvant 
and janjandbhdvant (RY.), as in astamydnt and astamesyant (AY.), we have 
participles of a compound conjugation (1091), in which, as has been pointed 
out, the accent is as in combinations with the verbal prefixes. 

1284. The passive (or past) participle in to or na is much 
more variously compounded, and in general (as in the case of 
the verbal prefixes : 1085 a) the preceding adverbial element has 
the accent. 

Thus, with the negative a or an (by far the most common case): dkrta , 
adabdha , drista , dnadhrsta , apardjita , dsarhkhyata , dnabhydrudha; — with 
aw, sdjdta , stihuta, sdsarh^ita, svtiramkrta; — with dws, dd^carita, ddrdhita 
and durhita; —- with other adverbial words, dafisujuta , ndvajata, sana^ruta, 
svaydrhkrta , trfpratisthita: dramkrta and kakajdkrta are rather participles of 
a compound conjugation. 

a. Exceptions in regard to accent are: with a or an, anafasta, apra- 
Castd , and, with the accent of the participle retracted to the root, amrta, 
adrsta , acftta , aydta ‘myriad’, aturta (beside aturta ), asurta (? beside surta), 
— with aw (nearly half as numerous as the regular cases), subhuta , awfcta, 
supra^asta , svdkta , sukrta and sujatd (beside sukrta and sujata), and a few 
others; with dwa (quite as numerous as the regular cases), duritd , durukta , 
duskrta , durbhuta; with aa, sajatd; with other adverbs, amotd , aristuta , 
tuvijdtd , prdcmopavlta , and the compounds with pwru, purujata , puruprajatd , 
purupracasta , purustutd , etc. The proper name asadha stands beside dsddha; 
and AV. has abhinnd for RY. abhinna. 

1285. The gerundives occur almost only in combination 
with the negative prefix, and have usually the accent on the 
final syllable. 

Examples are : andpya , anindyd , asahya , ayodhya , amokya; advisenyd ,• 
ahnavdyyd ,• and, along with verbal prefixes, the cases are asamkhyeyd , a- 
pramrsya , anapavrjyd , anatyudya , anadhrsya , avimokyd , andnukrtya (the 
accent of the simple word being samkhyeya etc.). 

a. Exceptions in regard to accent are : dnedya , adabhya , agohya , djosya , 
ayabhya. The two anavadharsyd and anativyadhyh (both AY.) belong to the 
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^-division (1213 b) of gerundives, and have retained the accent of the 
simple word. And aghnya and aghnyd occur together. 

b. The only compounds of these words with other adverbial elements 
in V. are sdyabhya (accented like its twin dyabhya) and prathamavasyh 
(which retains the final circumflex), and perhaps ekavadya. 

c. The neuter nouns of the same form (1213 c: except sadhastutya) 
retain their own accent after an adverbial prior member: thus, purvapdyya , 
purvapeya , amutrabhuya; and sahaceyya. And the negatived gerundives 
instanced above are capable of being viewed as possessive compounds with 
such nouns. 

Some of the other verbal derivatives which have rules of 
their own as .to accent etc. may be next noticed. 

1286. The root-stem (pure root, or with t added after a 
short final vowel: 1147) is very often combined with a preced¬ 
ing adverbial word, of various kinds; and in the combination 
it retains the accent. 

Examples are: with inseparable prefixes, adrdh , ‘not harming’, asu, ‘not 
giving birth’, arftc, ‘not shining’; sukrt , ‘well-doing, sucrtit, ‘hearing well’; 
duskft , ‘ill-doing’, duda$ (199 b), ‘impious’; saytij, ‘joining together’, 
samdd , ‘conflict’; sahajd , ‘born together’, sahavah , ‘carrying together’; — with 
other adverbs, amajfir, ‘growing old at home’, uparispfc, ‘touching upward’, 
punarbhu , ‘appearing again’, pratarydj , ‘harnessed early’, sadyahkn , ‘bought 
the same day’, sakarhvrdh , ‘growing up together’, sadamdi , ‘ever-binding’, 
visuvrt , ‘turning to both sides’, vrthasdh , ‘easily overcoming’; — with ad¬ 
jectives used adverbially, uruvyac , ‘wide-spreading’, prathamajfi , ‘first-born’, 
raghusydd , ‘swift-moving’, navasu , ‘newly giving birth’, ekajd , ‘only born’, 
‘brightly adorned’, dvija , ‘twice born’, triwrt , ‘triple’, svarSj , ‘self¬ 
ruling’; — with nouns used adverbially, cambhU , ‘beneficent’, surya^vU, 
‘shining like the sun’, l^anakft, ‘acting as lord’, svayambhU , ‘self-existent’; 
and, with accusative case-form, patamga , ‘going by flight’. 

a. When, however, a root-stem is already in composition, whether with 
a verbal prefix or an element of other character, the further added negative 
itself takes the accent (as in case of an ordinary adjective: below, 1288a): 
thus, for example, andvrt , ‘not turning back’, dvidvis , ‘not showing hostility’, 
ddupkrt , ‘not ill-doing’, dna^vada, ‘not giving a horse’, dpaguhan , ‘not 
slaying cattle’ (anagas would be an exception, if it contained }/gd: which is 
very unlikely). Similar combinations with su seem to retain the radical ac¬ 
cent: thus, supratdr , svabhu , svaytij: svdvrj is an unsupported exception. 

b. A few other exceptions occur, mostly of doubtful character, as sadh- 
dstha , adhrigu , and the words having anc as final member (407 ff.: if this 
element is not, after all, a suffix). 

1287. Other verbal derivatives, requiring to be treated 
apart from the general body of adjectives, are few and of mi¬ 
nor importance. Thus: 
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. a. The derivatives in a are in great part of doubtful character, because 
of the possibility of their being used with substantive value to make a pos¬ 
sessive compound. The least ambiguous, probably, are the derivatives from 
present-stems (1148. 3b), which have the accent on the suffix: thus, asunvd, 
apacyd, aksudhya, avidasyd, andmrnd, saddprna , punarmanyd; and with 
them belong such cases as atrpa , avrdhd , aramgamd , urukramd , evdvadd , 
satrdsaha , punahsara , purdhsard; and the nouns sayambhava , sahacard , 
pratahsavd , mithoyodha. Differently accented, on the other hand, although 
apparently of the same formation, are such as anapasphura , anavahvara 
(compare the compounds noticed at 1286 a), saddvrdha , sUbharva, nyagrddha , 
puroddea , sadhamdda, and others. Words like adabha , durhdna , sukdra , 
are probably possessives. 

b. The derivatives in van keep in general the accent of the final member, 
on the root (compare 1169. lb, 1277): thus, a^upatvan , ‘swift-flying’, 
puroyavan , ‘going in front’, sukftvan , ‘well-doing’; and sutdrman and suvahman 
are probably to be classed with them. But the negative prefix has the accent 
even before these: thus, dyajvan, drdvan , dprayutvan; and satyamadvan 
(if it be not possessive) has the accent of its prior member. 

c. A few words in i seem to have (as in dependent compounds: 1276) 
the accent on the radical syllable: thus, durgrbhi , rjuvani, tuvisvdni. 

d. The derivatives in ti are variously treated: the negative prefix has 
always the accent before them: as dcitti, abhuti , dndhuti; with su and dus, 
the compound is accented now on the prefix and now on the final, and in 
some words on both (suniti and sunltf, dustuti and dustutf); with other ele¬ 
ments, the accent of the prefix prevails: thus, sahuti , sadhastuti , purdhiti , 
purvapiti , purvydstuti. 

e. The derivatives in in have, as in general, the accent on the suffix: 
thus, purvdsin , bahucdrtn , sadhudevtn , savasfn , kevaladin. But, with the 
negative prefix, dndmin , dvitdrin. 

f. Other combinations are too various in treatment, or are represented 
by too few examples in accentuated texts, to justify the setting up of rules 
respecting them. 

1288. Of the remaining combinations, those made with the 
inseparable prefixes form in some measure a class by themselves. 

a. The negative prefix a or an, when it directly negatives 
the word to which it is added, has a very decided tendency to 
take the accent. 

We have seen above (1283)^ that it does so even in the case of present 
and perfect and future participles, although these in combination with a verbal 
prefix retain their own accent (1085); and also in the case of a root-stem, 
if this be already compounded with another element (1286 a). And the same 
is true of its other combinations. 

Thus, with various adjective words: dtandra, ddabhra, ddaguri, dnrju, 
ddevayu , atrmaj, dtavydns , dndmin , ddvaydvin , dpracetas , anapatyavant , 
anupadasvant , apramdyuka , dmamri , aprajajni, dvididhayu, dnagnidagdha , 
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dkdmakargana , dpagcd(jidaghvan. Further, with nouns, dpati, akumdra , 
abrdhmana, avidya , dgraddhd , avrdtya. 

But there are a number of exceptions, in which the accent is on the 
final syllable, without regard to the original accentuation of the final member: 
thus, for example, acitra , agrira, avipra , ayajniyd , andsmakd , asthuri , andgd y 
ajarayu , andmayitnu; and in amitra , ‘enemy’, and auTra, ‘unmanly’, there 
is a retraction of the accent from the final syllable of the final member to 
its penult. 

b. The prefixes sw and (to have this tendency in a much 
less degree, and their compounds are very variously accented, 
now on the prefix, now on the final syllable, now on the accented 
syllable of the final member. 

Thus, for example, subhadra , sdvipra , supakva , subrdhmana. sdbhisaj; 
sutlrtha , suvasand , susaratM , supdgd , sucitrd; sugeva y suhdtr .- suvira is like 
avira; — durmitrd , dusvdpnya ,* and duchund (108), with irregular retraction 
of accent (puna,). 

c. The compounds with are too few to furnish occasion for separate 
mention; and those with the interrogative prefix in its various forms are also 
extremely rare in the Veda: examples are kucara , katpayd , kabandha, kunan- 
namd , kumdra , kuyava , kusava. 

1289. The verbal prefixes are sometimes used in a general 
adverbial way, qualifying a following adjective or noun. 

a. Examples of such combinations are not numerous in the Veda. Their 
accentuation is various, though the tone rests oftenest on the preposition. 
Thus, ddhipatiy ‘over-lord’, aparupa , ‘mis-form’, prati^atru, ‘opposing foe’, 
prdpada, ‘fore part of foot’, prdnapdt , ‘great-grandchild’, vipakva , ‘quite 
done’, sdmpriya, ‘mutually dear’; upajfhvikd, ‘side tongue’ (with retraction 
of the accent of jihva)\ antardega , ‘intermediate direction’, pradiv, ‘forward 
heaven’, prapitdmahd (also prapitdmaha ), ‘great-grandfather’, pratijana, ‘oppo¬ 
nent’, vyadhva , ‘midway’. These compounds are more frequent with possess¬ 
ive value (below, 1305). 

Tb. This use of the verbal prefixes is more common later, and some of 
them have a regular value in such compounds. Thus, ati denotes excess, 
as in atidura , ‘very far’, atibhaya , ‘exceeding fear’, atipurusa (?B.), ‘chief 
man’; adhi , superiority, as in adhidanta, ‘upper tooth’, adhistn , ‘chief woman’; 
a signifies ‘somewhat’, as in dkutila, ‘somewhat crooked’, dnlla, ‘bluish’; 
•upa denotes something accessory or secondary, as in upapurdna , ‘additional 
Purana’; pari , excess, as in paridurbala , ‘very weak’; prati , opposition, as 
in pratipaksa , ‘opposing side’, pratipustaka, ‘copy’; ui, variation or excess, 
as in vidura , ‘very far’, vipdndu , ‘greyish’, viksudra , ‘respectively small’; 
sum, completeness, as in sampakva , ‘quite ripe’. 

1290. Other compounds with adverbial prior members are quite irreg¬ 
ularly accented. 

Thus, the compounds with pwm, on the final (compare the participles 
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with puru, 1284 a); as, purudasma , purupriyd, puru^candra; those with 
pdnar , on the prior member, as punarnava , pdnarvasu; those with satas, 
satina , satyd , the same, as satdmahant, satindmanyu , satyamugra; a few 
combinations of nouns in tr and ana with adverbs akin with the prefixes,, 
on the final syllable, as puraetr, purahsthdtr , uparfyayand, prdtahsavand; 
and miscellaneous.cases are mithdavadyapa, hari^candra , alpa^ayu , sddhvarya T 
and ydchrestha and ydvachresthd. 

1291. The adjective purva is in the later language fre¬ 
quently used as final member of a compound in which its logical 
value is that of an adverb qualifying the other member (which 
is said to retain its own accent). Thus, drstapurva, ‘previously 
seen’, parimtapurva, ‘already married’, somapitapurva , ‘having 
formerly drunk soma’, stripurva, ‘formerly a woman’. 


III. Secondary Adjective Compounds. 

1292. A compound having a noun as its final member 
very often wins secondarily the value of an adjective, being 
inflected in the three genders to agree with the noun which 
it qualifies, and used in all the constructions of an adjective. 

This class of compounds, as was pointed out above 
(1247. III.), falls into the two divisions of A. Possessives, 
having their adjective character given them by addition of 
the idea of ‘possessing’; and B. those in which the final 
member is syntactically dependent on or governed by the 
prior member. 


A. Possessive Compounds. 

1293. The possessives are noun-compounds of the pre¬ 
ceding class, determinatives, of all its various subdivisions, 
to which is given an adjective inflection, and which take 
on an adjective meaning, of a kind which is most conve¬ 
niently and accurately defined by adding ‘having’ or ‘pos¬ 
sessing’ to the meaning of the determinative. 

Thus: the dependent suryatej&s, ‘sun’s brightness*, becomes 
the possessive sUryatejas , ‘possessing the brightness of the sun’; 
yajnakumd , ‘desire of sacrifice’, becomes yajnakdma , ‘having de¬ 
sire of sacrifice’; the descriptive bphadratha , ‘great chariot’, be- 
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comes the possessive brhddratha , ‘having great chariots’, dhasta , 
‘not hand’, becomes ahasta, ‘handless’, durgandhi, ‘ill savor’, 
becomes durgdndhi , ‘of ill savor’; and so on. 

a. Compounds of the copulative class do not appear to assume a pos¬ 
sessive value — unless (as has been suggested with some plausibility) we 
are to regard those of singular collective form as neuters of secondary ad¬ 
jectives. 

b. The name given by the native grammarians to the possessive com¬ 
pounds is bahuvnhi: the word is an example of the class, meaning ‘possess¬ 
ing much rice’. 

c. The name “relative”, instead of possessive, sometimes applied to 
this class, is evidently not to be approved; since, though the meaning of 
such a compound (as of any attributive word) is easily cast into a relative 
form, its essential character lies in the possessive verb which has nevertheless 
to be added, or in the possessive case of the relative which must be used: 
thus, brhddratha , ‘who has a great chariot’, or ‘whose is a great chariot’. 

1294. That a noun, simple or compound, should be added to another 
noun, in an appositive way, with a value virtually attributive, and that such 
nouns should occasionally gain by frequent association and application an 
adjective form also, is natural enough, and common in many languages; the 
peculiarity of the Sanskrit formation lies in two things. First, that such 
use should have become a perfectly regular and indefinitely extensible one 
in the case of compounded words, so that any compound with noun-final 
may be turned without alteration into an adjective, while to a simple noun 
must be added an adjective-making suffix in order to adapt it to adjective 
use : for example, that while hasta must become hastin and bdhu must become 
bdhumant , hiranyahasta and mahdbdhu change from noun to adjective value 
with no added ending. And second, that the relation of the qualified noun 
to the compound should have come to be so generally that of possession, not 
of likeness, nor of appurtenance, nor of any other relation which is as nat¬ 
urally involved in such a construction: that we may only say, for example, 
mahabdhuh purusah , ‘man with great arms’, and not also mahdbahur maniti , 
‘jewel for a great arm’, or mahahahavah Qokhuh , ‘branches like great arms’. 

There is, however, in the older language a little group of derivative 
adjectives involving the relation of appurtenance rather than of possession: 
thus, vicvanara , ‘of or for all men, belonging to all’; and so vi^vdkrsti, vi$- 
vacarsani; also vi$vd$drada , ‘of every autumn’, vipatha , ‘for bad roads’, 
dvirdjd , ‘[battle] of two kings’. And some of the so-called dtnpu-compounds, as 
dvigu itself in the adjective sense ‘worth two cows’, dvindu , ‘bought for two 
ships’ (1312), may be compared with them (compare also the words in ana, 
1296, end). It is at least open to question whether these are not survivals 
of an application independent of the possessive, and originally of an equal 
rank with it, rather than instances of a possessive modified to its opposite. 

1295. The possessive compound is distinguished from its 
substrate, the determinative, generally by a difference of accent. 
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This difference is not of the same nature in all the divisions of 
the class; but oftenest, the possessive has as a compound the 
natural accent of its prior member (as in most of the examples given 
above). 

1296. Possessively used dependent compounds, or pos¬ 
sessive dependents, are very much less common than those 
corresponding to the other division of determinatives. 

Further examples are: mayhraroman , ‘having the plumes of 
peacocks’, agnitejas , ‘having the brightness of fire’, jnatimukha , 
‘wearing the aspect of relatives’, pdtikama , ‘desiring a husband’, 
hastipdda , ‘having an elephant’s feet’. 

The accent is, as in the examples given, regularly that of the prior 
member, and exceptions are few and of doubtful character. A few compounds 
with derivatives in ana have the accent of the final member: thus, indrapana , 
‘serving as drink for Indra’, devasddana, ‘serving as seat for the gods’, 
rayisthana, ‘being source of wealth’; but they contain no implication of 
possession, and are perhaps in character, as in accent (1271), dependent. 
Also a few in as, as nrcaksas , ‘men-beholding’, nrvahas , ‘men-bearing’, 
ksetrasddhas, ‘field-prospering’, are probably to be judged in the same way. 

1297. Possessively used descriptive compounds, or pos¬ 
sessive descriptives, are extremely numerous and of every 
variety of character; and some kinds of combination which 
are rare in proper descriptive use are very common as pos- 
sessives. 

They will be taken up below in order, according to the 
character of the prior member — whether the noun-final be 
preceded by a qualifying adjective, or noun, or adverb. 

1298. Possessive compounds in which a noun is preceded 
by a qualifying ordinary adjective are (as pointed out above, 
1280 c) very much more common than descriptives of the same 
form. 

a. They regularly and usually have the accent of their prior 
member: thus, anydrupa, ‘of other form’, ugrabahu , ‘having pow¬ 
erful arms’, jivdputra , ‘having living sons’, dirghagmagru , ‘long- 
bearded’, brhachravas , ‘of great renown’, bhurimula , ‘many-rooted’, 
mahavadha, ‘bearing a great weapon’, vigvarupci, ‘having all forms’, 
gukrdvarna, ‘of bright color’, givabkimargana, ‘of propitious touch’, 
satyasamdha , ‘of true promises’, sdrvdnga, ‘whole-limbed’, svaya- 
gas , ‘having own glory’, hdritasraj, ‘wearing yellow garlands’. 

b. Exceptions, however, in regard to accent are not rare (a seventh or 
eighth of the whole number, perhaps). Thus, the accent is sometimes that 
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of the Anal member; especially with derivatives in as , as tuviradhas, pura- 
pecas , prthupaksas, and others in which (as above, 1290, end) a determinative 
character may be suspected: thus, urujrdyas beside itmjrf, uruvyacas beside 
uruvydc , and so on; hut also with those of other final, as rjuhasta , f itikdksa, 
krsnakarna , citradr$ika / tuvifdsma , rjukratu , prthupdr^u , puruvdrtman , raghu- 
ydman , vldupatman. In a very few cases, the accent is retracted from the 
final to the first syllable of the second member: thus, anhubheda, tuvigriva , 
puruvira , pururupa , citib&hu (also p itibahu ). The largest class is that of 
compounds which take the accent upon their final syllable (in part, of course, 
not distinguishable from that of those which retain the accent of the final 
member): for example, bahvannd , nllanakhd , puruputrd , vi^vangd, svapati , 
tuvipraU, prcnipami f., dar^ata^ri, putirajju , asitajnd , prthugman, bahuprajas. 

C. The adjective vftva, ‘all’, as prior member of a compound (and also 
in derivation), changes its accent regularly to vi$vd; sdrva, ‘whole, all’, does 
the same in a few cases. 

1299. Possessive compounds with a participle preceding 
and qualifying the final noun-member are numerous, although 
such a compound with simple descriptive value is almost un¬ 
known. 

The accent is, with few exceptions, that of the prior 
member. 

a. The participle is oftenest the passive one, in ta or na. Thus, 

- chinnapaksa , ‘with severed wing’, dhrtdrastra , ‘of firmly held royalty’, hatd- 
mdtr , ‘whose mother is slain’, iddhagni , ‘whose fire is kindled’, uttdnahasta , 
‘with outstretched hand’, prdyatadaksina , ‘having presented sacrificial gifts’; 
and, with prefixed negative, aristavira , ‘whose men are unharmed’, atapta- 
tanu , ‘of unburned substance’, dnabhimldtavarna, ‘of untarnished color’. 

Exceptions in regard to accent are very few: there have been noticed 
only paryastaksa , vyastakefi f., achinnaparna. 

b. A few examples occur of a present participle in the same situation. 
In about half the instances, it gives its own accent to the compound: thus, 
dyutddyaman , dhrsddvarna etc., Qucddratha, ru^advatsa etc., bhrajajjanman 
etc., samyddvira, standyadama , sadhadisti; in the others, the accent is drawn 
forward to the final syllable of the participle (as in th& compounds with 
governing participle: below, 1309): thus, dravdtpdni etc. [dravdt also occurs 
-as adverb), rapQadudhan , svanddratha , arcdddhuma , bhandddisti , krandddisti . 
With these last agrees in form jarddasti , ‘attaining old age, long-lived’; but 
its make-up, in view of its meaning, is anomalous. 

c. The RV. has two compounds with the perfect middle participle as 
prior member: thus, yuyujdndsapti , ‘with harnessed coursers’ (perhaps rather 
^having harnessed their coursers’), and dadr^dnapavi (with regular accent, 
instead of dadr^ana, as elsewhere irregularly in this participle), ‘with con¬ 
spicuous wheel-rims’. 

d. Of a nearly participial character is the prior element in $rdtkarna 
(RV.), ‘of listening ear’; and with this are perhaps accordant didyagni and 
sthara$man (RV., each once). 
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1300. Possessive compounds having a numeral as prior 
member are very common, and for the most part follow the 
same rule of accent which is followed by compounds with other 
adjectives: excepted are in general those beginning with dvi and 
tri , which accent the final member. 

a. Examples with other numerals than dvi and tri are: ekacakra , efea- 
firsan, ekapad, cdturanga , cdtuspaksa , pancanguri , pdncdudana , sada^va , 
sdtpad , saptdjihva , saptamdtr , astapad , astdputra , ndvapad , ndvadvara , 
dd^akha, ddva&rsan, dvdda$ara, trih$ddara , Qataparvan, Qatddant. sahds- 
randman, sahdsramula. 

b. Exceptions in regard to accent are but few, and have the tone on 
the final syllable, whatever may be that belonging originally to the final 
member; they are mostly stems in final a, used by substitution for others 
in an, i, or a consonant: thus, caturaksa etc. (aksdn or dksi: 431), sadahd 
etc. (ahan or dhar: 430 a), da^avrsd etc. (vrsan)j ekardtrd etc. (ratri or 
rdtri), ekarca etc. (rc); but also a few others, as sadyogd , astdyogd , Qatdrgha , 
sahasrargha , ekapara (?). 

C. The compounds with dvi and tri for the most part have the accent 
of their final member: thus, for example, dvijanman , dvidhara , dvibdndhu , 
dvivartanf , dvipad , tritdntu , trindbhi , tri^dka , trivdrutha , tricakra , triftrsdn, 
tripdd. A number of words, however, follow the general analogy, and accent 
the numeral: thus, for example, dvipaksa , dvfpavas, dvyhsya , tnsandhi , 
tryhra , trydfir, and sometimes dvipad and tripad in AY. As in the other 
numeral compounds, a substituted stem in a is apt to take the accent on 
the final: thus, dvivrsa and trivrsd , dvirdjdj dvirdtra , tryayusd , tridiva; and 
a few of other character with tri follow the same rule: thus, trikaQa, trindkd, 
tribandhd , tryudhan , tribarfiis, etc. 

d. The neuter, or also the feminine, of numeral compounds is often 
used substantively, with a collective or abstract value, and the accent is then 
regularly on the final syllable: see below, 1312. 

1301. Possessive compounds having as prior member a noun 
which has a quasi-adjective value in qualifying the final mem¬ 
ber are very frequent, and show certain specialities of usage. 

Least peculiar is a noun of material as prior member (hardly to be 
reckoned as regular possessive dependents, because the relation of material 
is not expressed by a case): thus, hiranyahasta , ‘gold-handed’, Mranyasraj, 
‘with golden garlands’, dyahsthuna , ‘having brazen supports’, rajatdndbhi , 
‘of silver navel’. 

1302. Especially common is the use of a noun as prior 
member to qualify the other appositionally, or by way of equiv¬ 
alence (the occasional occurrence of determinatives of this char¬ 
acter has been noticed above, 1280 ti). These may conveniently 
be called appositional possessives. Their accent is that 
of the prior member, like the ordinary possessive descriptives. 

a. Examples are: a^vaparna , ‘horse-winged’, or ‘having horses as wings’ 
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fsaid of a chariot), bhUmigrha , 'having the earth as house’, fndrasakhi , ‘having 
Indra for friend’, agnihotr , ‘having Agni as priest’, gandharvdpatnl , ‘having 
a Gandharva for spouse’, curdputra, ‘having hero-sons’, jardmrtyu , ‘having 
old age as mode of death, living till old age’, agnfvdsas , ‘fire-clad’, tadanta , 
‘ending with that’, cdracaksus, ‘using spies for eyes’, vimu^armandman , ‘named 
Vishnu^arman’; and, with pronoun instead of noun, tvdduta, ‘having thee as 
messenger’, tddapas , ‘having this for work’. 

Exceptions in regard to accent occur here, as ii? the more regular de¬ 
scriptive formation: thus, agnijihvd , vrsana^va , dhuma^ikhd, pavlnasd , etc. 

b. Not infrequently, a substantively used adjective is the final member 
in such a compound: thus, tndrajyestha , ‘having Indra as chief, mdnahsastha, 
‘having the mind as sixth’, soma^restha , ‘of which soma is best’, ekapard, 
‘of which the ace is highest’ (?), asthibhuyas , ‘having bone as the larger part, 
chiefly of bone’, abhirupabhuyistha , ‘chiefly composed of worthy persons’, 
dacavara , ‘having ten as the lowest number’, cintapara , ‘having meditation 
as highest object or occupation, devoted to meditation’, nih^vdsaparama , ‘much 
addicted to sighing’. 

C. Certain words are of especial frequency in the compounds here de¬ 
scribed, and have in part won a peculiar application. 

1. Thus, with ddi or ddika or ddya , ‘first’, are made compounds sig¬ 
nifying the person or thing designated along with others, such a person or 
thing et cetera. For example, devd indrddayah, ‘the gods having Indra as 
first’, that is, ‘the gods Indra etc.’, marlcyddln munln , ‘Marici and the other 
sages’, svdyambhuvddydh saptai He manavah , ‘those seven Manus, Svayambhuva 
etc.’, agnistomddhikdn makhdn, ‘the sacrifices Agnishtoma and so on’. Or 
the qualified noun is omitted, as in annapdnendhanddlni, ‘food, drink, fuel, 
etc.’, ddnadharmddikam caratu bhavan , ‘let your honor practise liberality, 
religious rites, and the like’. The particles evam and iti are also sometimes 
used by substitution as prior members: thus, evamddi vacanam , ‘words to 
this and the like effect’; ato ‘ham bravimi kartavyah samcayo nityam ityadi , 
‘hence I say “accumulation is ever to be made” etc.’ 

Used in much the same way, but less often, is prabhrti , ‘beginning’: 
thus, viQvdvasuprabhrtibhir gandharvdih , ‘with the Gandharvas Vi$vavasu etc.’; 
especially adverbially, in measurements of space and time, as tatprabhrti , 
‘thenceforward’. 

2. Words like purva , purvaka , purahsara , purogama , meaning ‘foregoer, 
predecessor 5 , are employed in a similar manner, and especially adverbially, 
to denote accompaniment. 

3. The noun mdtrd , ‘measure’, stands as final of a compound which is 
used adjectively or in the substantive neuter to signify a limit that is not 
exceeded, and obtains thus the virtual value of ‘mere, only’: thus, jala- 
mdtrena vartayan , ‘living by water only’ (lit’ly, ‘by that which has water 
for its measure or limit’), garbhaeyutimatrena, ‘by merely issuing from the 
womb’, prdnaydtrikamdtrah sydt , ‘let him be one possessing what does not 
exceed the preservation of life’; uktamdtre tu vacane, ‘but the words being 
merely uttered’. 
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4. The noun artha , ‘object, purpose’, is used at the end of a compound, 
oftenest in the substantive neuter, to signify ‘for the sake of or the like: 
thus, yajhasiddhyartham , ‘in order to the accomplishment of the sacrifice’, 
damayantyartham , ‘for Damayanti’s sake’. 

5. Other examples are dbhd y kalpa , in the sense of ‘like, approaching’: 
thus, hemabha , ‘gold-like’, mrtakalpa , ‘nearly dead’, pratipannakalpa , ‘almost 
accomplished’; — vidhd , in the sense of ‘kind, sort’: thus, tvadvidha , ‘of thy 
sort’, pdrusavidha , ‘of human kind’; — pray a, in the sense of ‘mostly, often’, 
and the like: thus, duhkhaprdya , ‘full of pain’, trnaprdya , ‘abounding in 
grass’, nirgamanaprdya , ‘often going out’; — antara (in substantive neuter), 
in the sense of ‘other’: thus, de$dntara, ‘another region’ (lit’ly, ‘that which 
has a difference of region’), janmdntardni , ‘other existences’, pa khdntare, ‘in 
another text’. 

1303. In appositional possessive compounds, the second member, if it 
designates a part of the body, sometimes logically signifies that part to which 
what is designated by the prior member belongs, that on or in which it is. 

Thus, ghrtdprstha , ‘butter-backed’, madhujihva , ‘honey-tongued’, niskd - 
griva and manigrlva y ‘necklace-necked’, patrahasta , ‘vessel-handed’, vajra - 
bdhu , ‘lightning-armed’, dsrnmukha , ‘blood-faced’, kilalodhan , ‘mead-uddered’, 
vajajathara , ‘sacrifice-bellied’; with irregular accent, dhumdksi f., ‘smoke¬ 
eyed’, a^rumukhi f., ‘tear-faced’; and khadihasta t ‘ring-handed’ (khddf). In 
the later language, such compounds are not infrequent with words meaning 
‘hand’: thus, castrapdni , ‘having a sword in the hand’, lagudahasta , ‘carry¬ 
ing a staff’. 

1304. Of possessive compounds having an adverbial ele¬ 
ment as prior member, the most numerous by far are those 
made with the inseparable prefixes. Their accent is various. 
Thus : 

a. In compounds with the negative prefix a or an (in which the latter 
logically negatives the imported idea of possession), the accent is prevailingly 
on the final syllable, without regard to the original accent of the final member. 
For example: anantd f ‘having no end’, abal&, ‘not possessing strength’, arathd , 
‘without chariot’, a$raddhd y ‘faithless’, amant , ‘without ornament’, apatrw, 
‘without a foe’, avarmdn , ‘not cuirassed’, addnt , ‘toothless’, apdd , ‘footless’, 
atejds , ‘without brightness’, andrambhand } ‘not to be gotten hold of’, apra- 
timdna, ‘incomparable’, aduchund , ‘bringing no harm’. 

But a number of examples (few in proportion to those already instan¬ 
ced) have the prefix accented (like the simple descriptives: 1288 a): thus, 
dksiti , ‘indestructible’, dgu } ‘kineless’, dgopd , ‘without shepherd’, djlvana , 
‘lifeless’, dndpi y ‘without friends’, d$i$vl f., ‘without young’, dmrtyu , ‘death¬ 
less’, dbrahman , ‘without priest’, dvyacas , ‘without extension’, dhavis , 

• ‘without oblation’, and a few others: AY. has dprajas. but <JB. aprajds. 
A very few have the accent on the penult: namely, apesas, ajani , and avira 
(with retraction, from vira); and AY. has abhrdtr , but RY. abhrdtr. 

b. In compounds with the prefixes of praise and dispraise, su and dus, 
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the accent is in the great majority of cases that of the final member: thus, 
sukdlpa , ‘of easy make’, subhaga , ‘well portioned’, sundksatra, ‘of propitious 
star’, suputra, ‘having excellent sons’, sugopd , ‘well-shepherded’, sukirtf, ‘of 
good fame’, sugdndhi , ‘fragrant’, subdhu , ‘well-armed’, suyarhtu, ‘of easy 
control’, sukrdtu , ‘of good capacity’, suhard , ‘good-hearted’, susraj, ‘well- 
garlanded’, suvdrman , ‘well-cuirassed’, suvasas , ‘well-clad’, supranlti, ‘well 
guiding’; durbhdga, ‘ill-portioned’, durdrQika, ‘of evil aspect’, durdhdra, ‘hard 
to restrain’, durgdndhi , ‘ill-savored’, durddhi , ‘of evil designs’, durdhdrtu, 
‘hard to restrain’, dustdntu, ‘hard to excel’, duratyetu, ‘hard to cross’, dur- 
dfrur, ‘ill-yoked’, durndman, ‘ill-named’, durvasas, ‘ill-clad’. 

There are, however, a not inconsiderable number of instances in which 
the accent of these compounds is upon the final syllable: thus, sutfprd, ‘well¬ 
lipped’, svapatya, ‘of good progeny’, susarhkagd, ‘of good aspect’, svangurt , 
‘well-fingered’, svisti, ‘having good arrows’, supivas, ‘well fatted’; and com¬ 
pounds with derivatives in ana, as suvijndnd, ‘of easy discernment’, supa- 
sarpand , ‘of easy approach’, duQcyavand , ‘hard to shake’; and AV. has su- 
phald and subandhii against RV. suphdla and subdndhu. Like avira, suvTra 
shows retraction of accent. Only ddra^ir has the tone on the prefix. 

On the whole, the distinction by accent of possessive from determina¬ 
tive is less clearly shown in the words made with su and dus than in any 
other body of compounds. 

c. The associative prefix sa or (less often) saha is treated like an ad¬ 
jective element, and itself takes the accent in a possessive compound: thus; 
sakratu, ‘of joint will’, sandman , ‘of like name’, sdrupa , ‘of similar form’, 
sayoni, ‘having a common origin’, savacas, ‘of assenting words’, satoka , ‘ha¬ 
ving progeny along, with one’s progeny’, sdbrdhmana, ‘along with the Brah¬ 
mans’, sdmula , ‘with the root', santardega, ‘with the intermediate directions’; 
sahagopa, ‘with the shepherd’, sahavatsa, ‘accompanied by one’s young’, saha- 
patnl, ‘having her husband with her’, sahapurusa, ‘along with our men’. 

In RV. (save in a doubtful case or two), only saha in such compounds 
gives the meaning of ‘having along with one, accompanied by’; and. since 
saha governs the instrumental, the words beginning with it might be of the 
prepositional class (below, 1310). But in AV. both sa and saha have this 
value (as illustrated by examples given above); and in the later language, 
the combinations with sa are much the more numerous. 

There are a few exceptions, in which the accent is that of the final 
member: thus, sajosa, sajosas, sadfoa, saprathas , sabadhas; and AV. shows 
the accent on the final syllable in sangd (QB. sang a) and the substantivized 
(1312) savidyutd. 

d. Possessive compounds with the exclamatory prefixes ka etc. are too 
few in the older language to furnish ground for any rule as to accent: fca- 
bandha is perhaps an example of such. 

1305. Possessive compounds in which a verbal prefix is 
used as prior member with adjective value, qualifying a noun 
as final member, are found even in the oldest language, and 
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are rather more common later (compare the descriptive com¬ 
pounds, above, 1289; and the prepositional, below, 1310. They 
usually have the accent of the prefix. 

Most common are those made with pra, vi, and sam: thus, for example, 
prdmahas, ‘having exceeding might’, pra^ravas, ‘widely famed 1 ; vfgriva, ‘of 
wry neck’, vyhnga , ‘having limbs away or gone, limbless’, vfjani, ‘wifeless’, 
viparva and viparus, ‘jointless’, vyhdhvan , ‘of wide ways’, vimanas , both ‘of 
wide mind’ and ‘mindless’, vivacas, ‘of discordant speech’; sampatm , ‘having 
one’s husband along’, sdmmanas, ‘of accordant mind’, samsahasra , ‘accompa¬ 
nied by a thousand’, sdmokas , ‘of joint abode’. Examples of others are : 
atyurmi, ‘surging over’, ddhivastra, ‘having a garment on’, ddhyardha, ‘with 
a half over’, ddhyahsa, ‘overseer’, apodaka , ‘without water’, abhirupa, ‘of 
adapted character’, dvatoka, ‘that has aborted’, amanas , ‘of favorable mind’, 
udojas, ‘of exalted power’, nimanyu, ‘of assuaged fury’, nfrmdya, ‘free from 
guile’, nfrhasta, ‘handless’. 

In a comparatively small number of cases, the accent is otherwise; and 
generally on the final: thus, avakeca, upamanyu, vtyaphd, vtyikhd (AY. vf- 
cikha), vikarna, sammatr , etc.; in an instance or two, that of the final mem¬ 
ber ; thus, samgfgvan, ‘having a common young'. 

1306. Possessive compounds with an ordinary adverb as 
prior member are also found in every period of the language. 
They usually have the accent which belongs to the adverb as in¬ 
dependent word. 

Examples are: dntyuti , ‘bringing near, help’, avddeva, ‘calling down the 
gods’, itauti , ‘helping on this side’, ihdcitta, ‘with mind directed hither’, 
daksinatdskaparda , ‘wearing the braid on the right side’, nanddharman , ‘of 
various character’, purudhapratika, ‘of manifold aspect’, vi^vdtomukha , ‘with 
faces on all sides’, sadydiiti, ‘of immediate aid’, vfsurupa, ‘of various form’, 
smddudhan, ‘with udder’. 

An instance or two of irregular accent are met with: thus, puroratha, 
‘whose chariot is foremost’. 

1307. It was pointed out in the preceding chapter (1222 
c. 2) that the indifferent suffix ka is often added to a pure 
possessive compound, to help the conversion of the compounded 
stem into an adjective ; especially, where the final of the stem 
is less usual or manageable in adjective inflection. 

Also, the compound possessive stem occasionally takes further 
a possessive-making suffix, in (1230 . 

The frequent changes which are undergone by the final of a stem 
occurring at the end of a compound will be noticed further on (1315). 

1308. The possessive compounds are not always used in 
the later language with the simple value of qualifying adject¬ 
ive ; often they have a pregnant sense, and become the equiva¬ 
lents of dependent clauses; or the ‘having’ which is implied in 
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them obtains virtually the value of our ‘having’ as sign of past 
time. 

Thus, for example, prdptayduvana, ‘possessing attained adolescence’, 
i. e. ‘having arrived at adolescence’; anadhiyota^dstra , ‘with unstudied books’, 
i. e. ‘who has neglected study’; krtaprayatna , ‘possessing performed effort’, 
i. e. ‘on whom effort is expended’; anguliyakadarvandvasdna, ‘having the 
sight of the ring as termination’, i. e. ‘destined to end on sight of the ring’; 
uddhrtavisadacalyah, ‘having an extracted despair-arrow’, i. e. ‘when I shall 
have extracted the barb of despair’; crutavistarah kriyatdm , ‘let him be made 
with heard details’, i. e. ‘let him be informed of the details’. 


B. Compounds with Governed Final Member. 

1309. Participial Compounds. This group of com¬ 
pounds, in which the prior member is a present participle and 
the final member its object, is a small one (toward thirty exam¬ 
ples), and exclusively Vedic — indeed, almost limited to the 
oldest Vedic (of the Rig-Veda). 

The accent is on the final syllable of the participle, what¬ 
ever may have been the latter’s accent as an independent word. 

Examples are: vidddvasu , ‘winning good things’, ksayadvira , ‘governing 
(ksdyant) heroes’, tardddvesas , ‘overcoming (tdrant) foes’, dbharadvasu, ‘bring¬ 
ing good things’, codaydnmati , ‘inciting (coddyant) devotion’, mandaydtsakha, 
‘rejoicing friends’, dhdraydtkavi , ‘sustaining sages’, manhayddrayi , ‘bestow¬ 
ing wealth’. 

In sadddyoni, ‘sitting in the lap’ ( sddat quite anomalously for sldat or 
sadat ), and sprhayddvarna , ‘emulous of color’, the case-relation of the final 
member is other than accusative. In pataydn mandaydtsakham (RV. i. 4.7), 
pataydt , with accent changed accordingly, represents pataydtsakham , the final 
member being understood from the following word. Vidada^va is to be in¬ 
ferred from its derivative vdfdada^vi. Of this formation appear to be jam - 
ddagni , pratddvasu (prathdd?), and trasddasyu (for trasdddasyu ?). It was 
noticed above (1299 c) that yuyujdndsapti is capable of being understood as 
a unique compound of like character, with a perfect instead of present par¬ 
ticiple ; sadhadisti , on account of its accent, is probably possessive. 

1310. Prepositional Compounds. By this name may 
be conveniently called those combinations in which the prior 
member is a particle having true prepositional value, and the 
final member is a noun governed by it. 

Such combinations, though few in number as compared with 
other classes of compounds, are not rare, either in the earlier 
language or the later. 

Their accent is so various that no rule can be set up 
respecting it. 
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a. Examples are: dtyavi , ‘passing through the wool 1 , atiratrd, ‘over¬ 
night’, atimdtrd, ‘exceeding measure’; ddhiratha , ‘lying on the chariot’, adhi- 
ijava , ‘belonging to the cow’; adhaspadd, ‘under the feet’, adhoaksd , ‘below 
the axle’; dnupatha , ‘following the road’, anuvrata , ‘according to direction’ 
(but perhaps possessive?), anupurvd, ‘following the one preceding, one after 
another’, anusatyd , ‘in accordance with truth’, anukula, ‘down stream’, etc.; 
dntaspatha (with anomalously changed accent of antdr ), ‘within the way’, 
antarddvd, ‘within the flame’ (?), antarhastd , ‘in the hand’; dntigrha , ‘near 
the house’; apavrata , ‘out of due course 1 (possessive?); apiprana , ‘accom¬ 
panying the breath’, dpivrata , ‘concerned with the ceremony’, api^arvara, 
‘bordering on the night’, apikarna , ‘next the ear’; abhijnd, ‘reaching to the 
knee’, dbhfolra and abhisatvan , ‘overcoming heroes’; dpathi , ‘on the road’, 
adeva , ‘going to the gods’, djarasd , ‘reaching old age’, ddvdda^d , ‘up to 
twelve’; upakaksa , 'reaching to the arm-pits’, upottamd , next to last, penult¬ 
imate’; updribudhna, ‘above the bottom’, updrimartya , ‘rising above mortals’; 
tirojand, ‘beyond people 1 ; nihsdla , ‘out of the house’; paripad, (‘about the 
feet’) ‘snare’, parihasta, ‘about the hand, bracelet’; pardksa , ‘out of sight’, 
pardmdtra , beyond measure’, parogavyuti , ‘beyond the fields’, parahsahasrd 
{parahsahasra , §B.), ‘above a thousand’; pratidosd, ‘toward evening’, prati- 
lomd , ‘against the grain’, pratikula , ‘up stream’, pratydksa , ‘before the eyes’; 
bahihparidhi , ‘outside the enclosure’; vrpathi , ‘outside the road’; samaksa, 
‘close to the eyes, in sight’. 

b. Compounds of this character are in the later language especially 
common with ad/ii: thus, adhydtma, ‘relating to the soul or self, adhiyajna , 
‘relating to the sacrifice’, etc. 

C. A sufflxal a is sometimes added to a final consonant, as in upana$<2, 
‘on the wagon’, dvyusd, ‘until daybreak’. In a few instances, the suffix ya 
is taken (see above, 1212d.5); and in one word the suffix in: thus, pari- 
panthfn, ‘besetting the path’. 

d. The prepositional compounds are especially liable to adverbial use : 
see below, 1313 a. 

Adjective Compounds as Nouns and as Adverbs. 

1311. Compound adjectives, like simple ones, are freely 
used substantively as abstracts and collectives, especially in the 
neuter, less often in the feminine; and they are also much used 
adverbially, especially in the accusative neuter. 

The matter is entitled to special notice only because certain forms of 
combination have become of special frequency in these uses, and because the 
Hindu grammarians have made out of them distinct classes of compounds, 
with separate names. There is nothing in the Veda which by itself ^ould 
call for particular remark under this head. 

1312. The substantively used compounds having a numera 
as prior member, along with, in part, the adjective compounds 
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themselves, are treated by the Hindus as a separate class, called 
dvigu. 

The name is a sample of the class, and means ‘of two cows’, said to be 
used in the sense of ‘worth two cows’; as also pancagu , ‘bought for five 
cows’, dvinau , ‘worth two ships’, pdncakapdla , ‘made in five cups’, and so on. 

Vedic examples of numeral abstracts and collectives are: dvirdjd , ‘[combat] 
of two kings’, triyugd , ‘three ages’, triyojand, ‘space of three leagues’, tridiva , 
‘the triple heaven’, pancayojand , ‘space of five leagues’, sadahd , ‘six days’ 
time’, dacanguld, ‘ten fingers’ breadth’; and, with suffix ya , sahasrdhnyd , 
‘thousand days’ journey’. Others, not numeral, but essentially of the same 
character, are, for example: anamitrd, ‘freedom from enemies’, nikilbisd , 
‘freedom from guilt’, savidyuta , ‘thunderstorm’, vfhrdaya , ‘heartlessness’, and 
sdhrdaya, ‘heartiness’, sudivd , ‘prosperity by day’, sumrgd and su^akund , 
‘prosperity with beasts and birds’. Feminines of like use are not quotable 
from RV. or AV.; later occur such as tri$ati , ‘three hundred’ (481), trilokl , 
‘the three worlds’, pancamuli , ‘aggregate of five roots’. 

As the examples show, the accent of words thus used is various; but 
it is more prevailingly on the final syllable than in the adjective compounds 
in their ordinary use. 

1313. Those adverbially used accusatives of secondary ad¬ 
jective compounds which have an indeclinable or particle as 
prior member are reckoned by the Hindu grammarians as a sepa¬ 
rate class of compounds, and called by the name avyayibhava. 

This term is a derivative from the compound verb (1094) made up of 
avyaya , ‘uninflected’, and ybhu , and means ‘conversion to an indeclinable’. 

a. The prepositional compounds (1310) are especially frequent in this 
use: thus, for example, anusvadhdm , ‘by one’s own will’, abhipurvdm, ‘in 
succession’, ddvdda$dm , ‘up to twelve’, pratidosdm, ‘at evening’, samaksdm , 
‘in sight’. Instances given by the grammarians are: adhihari , ‘upon Hari’, 
upardjam , ‘under the king’, upanadam or upanadi , ‘near the river’, pratyagni, 
‘toward the fire’, pratinigam , ‘every night’, nirmaksikam , ‘free from flies’. 

b. A large and important class is made up of words having a relative 
adverb, especially yathd , as prior member. Thus, for example, yathdvagam , 
‘as one chooses' (vdfa, ‘will’), yathdkrtdm, ‘as done [before], according to 
custom’, yathdndmd , ‘by name’, yathdbhdgd , ‘according to several portion’, 
yathdnga and yathdpardj ‘limb by limb’, yatrakamam , ‘whither one will’, 
ydvanmdtrdm , ‘in some measure’, ydvajjlvd, ‘as long as one lives’, ydvat- 
sabandhu , ‘according to the number of relations’. 

These compounds are not common in the old language; RY. has with 
yathd only four of them, AV. only ten; and no such compound is used ad- 
jectively except ydchresthd RV., ydvachresthd AV., ‘as good as possible’. 
§B. has yathdkdrfn, yathdcdrin , ydthdkdma , ydthdkratu as adjectives (followed 
in each case by a correlative tathd). The adjective use in the later language 
also is quite rare as compared with the adverbial. 

Other cases than the accusative occasionally occur: thus, instrumental, 
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as yathdsarhkhyena , yathd^aktyd, yathepsayd , yathdpratigundis ,• and ablative, 
as yathducitydt. 

C. Other adverbial compounds of equivalent character occur earlier, and 
are common later: for example, rtekarmdm, ‘according to sacrificial use’, 
ndndrathdm, ‘on different chariots’, 'ubhayadyds , ‘two days in succession’; 
citrapadakramam , ‘with wonderful progress’, praddnapurvam, ‘with accom¬ 
paniment of a gift’; etc. 


Anomalous Compounds. 

1314. As in every language, compounds are now and then 
met with which are of anomalous character, as exhibiting com¬ 
binations of elements not usually put together, or not after such 
a method, or for such a purpose. Some of these, especially of 
those occurring in the old language, may well be noticed here. 

a. Compounds having a particle as final member: as, aprati, ‘having no 
equal’, tuvipratf, ‘mightily opposing’, dtatha, ‘refusing’, vitatha, ‘false’, ya- 
thdtathd , ‘as it really is’, stisaha , ‘prosperity in companionship’, etc. 

b. Agglomerations of two or more elements out of phrases: thus, aham- 
purvd, ‘eager to be first’, ahamuttard, ‘contest for preeminence’, mamasatyd , 
‘contest for possession’, itihdsd , ‘legend’ (iti hd ”sa, ‘thus, indeed, it was’), 
naghamdrd and naghdrisd , ‘not, surely, dying or coming to harm’, kuvitsa, 
‘some unknown person’, tadidartha, ‘having just that as aim’, kucidarthfn, 
‘having errands in every direction’, kdcitkard, ‘doing all sorts of things’, fcu- 
hacidvfd , ‘wherever found’, yadbhavisya , ‘What-will-be’, etc. 

C. Agglomerations in which the prior member retains a syntactic form: 
as, anyonya and paraspara , ‘one another’. 

d. Aggregations with the natural order inverted: as, pitdmahd and 
tatdmahd , ‘grandfather’. 

e. Aggregations of particles were pointed out above (1111a); also (1122 b) 
cases in which nd and ma are used in composition. 

f. In the later language, a preposition is occasionally preceded in com¬ 
position by a case dependent on it: thus, dantdntah , ‘between the teeth’, 
tadbahis, ‘outside of it’, satyavind , ‘without truth’. 

Stem-finals altered in Composition. 

1315. In all classes of compounds, certain changes of final 
are liable to appear in the concluding member; generally, they 
have the effect of transferring the compound to the a-declension. 
Thus : 

a. A stem in an often drops its final consonant: examples are aksa , 
adhva , arva, astha , aha, taksa , brahma, murdha , raja, loma , vrsa , pra, 
saktha , sdma. 

b. An i or l is changed to a: examples are angula , anjala , apra, kuksa , 
khdra , nada, ndibha , bhuma , rdtra, sakha, hala. 
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c. An a is added after a final consonant, and sometimes after an u-vowel 
or a diphthong: examples are rca, tvaca; uda, pada, parada; apa; dhura , 
pura; ahna , apmana, udhna, rajna; anasa , ayasa , dyusa , urasa , enasa, 
tamasa , manasa, yajusa , rajasa , rahasa, varcasa, vedasa, creyasa, sarasa; 
bhruva, diva , paua, pat?a, nava. 


Irregular Construction with Compounds. 

1316. In tlie looseness of unlimited and fortuitous combi¬ 
nation, in the later language, it is not rare that a word in com¬ 
position has an independent word in the sentence depending upon 
it alone, rather than upon the compound of which it forms a 
part. 

A few examples are: cittapramathini bald devdndm api (MBh.), ‘a girl 
disturbing the minds even of the gods’; jyotisdm madhyacdri (H.), ‘moving 
in the midst of the stars’; bhagavatd krtasarhskare ‘smin (Q.), ‘in him, whose 
sacraments have been performed by the blessed one’; syandane dattadrstih 
(£.), ‘with his eye fixed on the chariot’. 

Similar evidences of the looseness of composition are: na drstapurva 
'thavd fruta, ‘not seen nor heard of before’; ddrupdtram ca mrnmayam, ‘a 
wooden and an earthern vessel’. 






APPENDIX. 


A. The following text is given (as promised above, 
3) in order to illustrate by an example the variety of San¬ 
skrit type in use. It is given twice over, and a trans¬ 
literation into European letters follows. The text is a fable 
extracted from the first book of the Hitopadeca. 


The Hunter, Deer, Boar, and Jackal. 


rm: i tr Tta 

Tjn rrt%: 1 wrmqm wi tr RUffa: 

I WW#T Wl *R<RT folR f h: I 



mi* fnb I 

f^f^RTTST ^ HT%ff TpJTTT II 



RT 1 ^ I I TO I 

^rf^f?rT<rrf^ <£:*?rrfa ^^rngrTfar ^ff i 
^T jqfxr 11 

i Turi *rifRT*nro $ nfwfa i ?ra: 

^T*TC HT^JTTf^ *TOTf% fafpSl *ST- 

fufagwr rreraffa: i <raft$!t *r*jfT iff 

f^w: * *ra: i ^rat if fftt* i 


w?ft fast , «nfrnN«n « 


’stf^hrq^'Ew vw <5f*p?r f»r: u 
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^Ttftr^Fmnr^^^T^cTotrr \qY tr o?nq: i q qq^T 
qtq^gsq: f^TTC^Yq^r qqnqqqqgq ^qvY 

5jnqTf^cr:..i qqqT^rq qfqr qq qY^fq: q^(Y vsu 
qq^qq *pf qqt fq^Tq qq>{: sr^nr *gq: i g^nnctrmcq 
qqqqqqY^qqq ^t q om^Y ^qf^qsq <q 
qcrTq i qq: i 

qqqftf ferq in^r f ^rwr qqq iY^: i 
fqf^Txt f^^Tqw^T cTTwfqg^qq n 

t' 

qqpq^ ^Y^TcfT qTq q*f q?: qf^qq^T^T^wf qT-gqT 
-gqomqg^^Tqq^qqj qrqt^Tfq-qq^qt i q^Y qqrqqi 
q^ffri 4 qqqT^qqqi mm \ 

^fyfkTfnfa ar^jnfk yS<amitni Sferra- i 
HTaTJqfa rTOT H5$ Sem^rrfkfooH n 

o 

wefH i 5xrr hSihih^ Hwfa#; vfteR w wfenzifrT i Hfr: uumdwdiui 
H l dfe n ifa Hit-Hid fcTgTO 5R )a<teia«ildH wa^ MIcSIwVutfrtlT 

i finfei sro«pij SrTOr’rf?^ y-nn i?fe fky: 9 sltkw isg?g 

\ O O O 4 

im: i wft J’g 5ralftr i 

cfiHoti: trayt fkrk chd^n dlfrikyy: I 
^Tdkyti<il3»u >pnii sitsnjfT t>H! ii 

V3 O 

asit Italyanakatakavastavyo bhairavo ncima vyadhah. sa cai ’kadd 
mamalubdhah san dhanur adaya vindhyatavimadhyam gatah . tatra 
tena mrga eko vyapaditah. mrgam adaya gachata tena ghorakrtih 
sukaro drstah. tatas tena mrgam bhumau nidhaya sukarah carena 
hatah. sukarena 1 py agatya pralayaghanaghoragarjanam krtvd sa 
vyadho muskadece hatac chinnadruma iva papata. yatah: 

jalam agnim visam castram ksndvyadhi patanam gireh y 
nimittam kimcid dsadya debt pranair vimucyate. 
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atrantare dirghardvo nama jcimbukah paribhramann dhararthi 
tan mrtan mrgavyadhasukardn apacyat. dlokyd *cintayad asdu: alio 
bhagydm. mahad bhojyam samapasthitam. athava: 

acintitdni duhkhdni yathai 'va ”ydnti dehindm . 
sukhdny api tathd manye daivam atrd ’ tiricyate. 
bhavatu; esdm mdhsdir mabatrayam samadhikam bhojanam me 
bhavisyati . tatah prathamabubhuksayam tavad imam svaduni mdhsdni 
vihaya kodanddtanilagnam sndyubandham khdddmi ’ty uktva tathd 
’karot. taiac chinne sndyubandhe drutam utpatitena dhanasd hrdi 
bhinnah sa dlrghardvah pancatvam gatah. ato l ham bravimi: 
kartavyah samcayo nityam kartavyo nd ’ tisamcayah ; 
atisarncayadosena dhanusd jambuko hatah. 


B. The following text is given in order to illustrate 
by a sufficient example the usual method of marking accent, 
as described above (87, 90). In the MSS., the accent-signs 
are almost invariably added in red ink. The text is a 
hymn extracted from the tenth or last hook of the Rig- 
Veda; it is regarded by the tradition as uttered by Vac , 
‘voice’ (i. e. the Word or Logos). 

Hymn X. 125) from the Rig-Veda. 

^ ^njRFTPTT II ^ II 

WIT^l TTOTOj <FPJT I 

iRTO *Nui TOTOTO FFTO n ^ II 

7Tjff HHHhI TOR raf^rFft MM HI HI;|HIHIH I 
rfT R TOTO: FpTT TOlfTOffa, U $ » 

TOT HT TOTOT T7T TTOTOR TT: RKIlfa TJ S^tlfirU rti M I 

' ' i ^ % 

TOTOT R FT TO fTOTO STfa TO TOTO ^ TOTO ll £ u 

'a? O “ v 

^TPT^rT diHqid: I 
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?t sfiFin rirbro yninfq ?r ywnn f^mr ?f hwft » h h 

- - ^ C. " ^ " t " O- 

3? TvtfU rRlfy sT^fe'y 51^% I 

iprur hh^ yiuii^y^ ^jnyTrfyyt m u ^ u 

W 3^ ^FltqHT q^T yiH^^JT: w& , 

m\ fq% wtft jSmiciiH Tzri y'^TfrFt Fwifa n b n 

- - o - ^ - l 

yj#r yirT ^r y ^Fgiptoiun with irefr i 

M^l T^TT 5^ Mi^cUrtMcfl Hl t <Hl H li V n 

ahdm rudrebhir vdsubhig caramy ahdm adityair uta vicvddevaih, 
ahdm mitrkvdruno *bhk bibharmy ahdm indragni ah&m acvino *bhk . 1 . 
aham somam ahandsam bibharmy ahdm tvdstdram uta pusdnam bhdgam y 
ahdm dadhami drdvinam havismate supravye ydjamandya sunvate . 2 . 
ahdm rkstri samgdmani vdsundm cikitusi prathamk yajhiyaridm, 
turn ma devk vy adadhuh purutrk bhuristhdtrdm bhury dvecayantim. 3 . 
mdya so annam atti yo vipagyati yah prkniti yd wi grnoty uktdm , 
amantdvo mkm td upa ksiyanti grudhi gruta graddhivdm te vadami . 4 . 
ahdm evd svayam idam vadami justam devebhir uta mknusebhih, 
yam kamaye tam-tam ugram krnomi tarn brahmknam tarn fsim tarn 
sumedham. 5 . 

ahdm rudrkya dlidnur k tanomi brahmadvise cdrave hdntavk u, 
aham jaridya samddam krnomy ahdm dykvaprthivl k vivega. 6 . 
ahdm stive pitdram asya murdhdn mdma yonir apsv dntah samudre , 
tdto vi tisthe bhuvank 'nu vigvo ’tk ’mum dykmvarsmdno'pa sprgarni. 7. 
ahdm evd vkta iva prd vamy drdbhamand bhuvanani vigvd , 
par6 divk para enk prthivyai 'tkvati mahink sdm babhuva, 8 . 




















SANSKRIT INDEX. 


The references in both Indexes are to paragraphs. In this one, many 
abbreviations are used; but it is believed that they will be found self-explain¬ 
ing. For example, “pron.” is pronunciation; “euph.” points out anything 
relating to phonetic form or euphonic combination; “pres.”, to present-system; 
“int.” is intensive; “des.” is desiderative; and so on. A prefixed hyphen 
denotes a suffix; one appended, a prefix. 


a, pron. etc., 19—22; combination 
with following vowel, 126—7 ; loss of 
initial after c and o, 135, 175 a; re¬ 
sulting accent, 135; not liable to 
guna, 235; lightened to i or w, 249; 
lost in weakened syllable, 253. 

-a, prmy, 1148; scdry, 1208—9;—ci¬ 
sterns, dcln, 326—34; from rdcl 
a-st., 333, 354; in compsn, 1270, 
1283 ff., 1287 a. 

a- or an-, negative, 1121 a; in compsn, 
1288a, 1304 a. 

- aka , prmy, 1181; scdry, 1222e. 
-aki, see 1221b. 

Yaks , 108g; pres., 708; pf., 788. 
aksara , 8. 

aksan, aksi , 343 f, 431. 
aghosa , 34. 

yac or anc, pf., 788; pple, 957c; 

stems ending with, 407—10. 

-a;, 219, 383 d.5, 1200 c. 
yafic, see ac. 

yanj or aj , euph., 219; pres., 694, 
687; pf., 788. 

-anda, 1201. 

-at, 383d.3, 1200a — and see -ant. 
-ata , see 1176e. 

-ati, see 1157.3. 

-ata, see 1161c. 

- atnu , see 1196c. 

- atra , see 1185d. 

-atha, see 1163b. 

- athu , see 1164. 


yad, impf., 621. 

-ad, 383 d. 4, 1200 b. 
adhi , loss of initial, 1087 a. 
adhika , in odd numbers, 477 a, 478 b. 
yan , euph., 192b; pres., 631. 

-an, 1160. 
an-, see a-. 

-ana, 1150; stems in compsn, 1271. 
anadvdh , dcln, 224b, 404. 

-and, 1150. 

-ani, 1159. 

-am, 1150. 

aniya , 962, 965, 1215 b. 

-ana, see 1162. 
anuddtta , 81. 
anuddttatara , 90 c. 
anundsika , 36, 73. 
anuvrata , with accus., 272. 
anustubh , euph., 151c. 
anusvdra , pron. etc., 70—3; trans¬ 
literation, 73. 
anehds, dcln, 419. 

-ant or -at, ofpples, 584, 1172; their 
dcln, 443 ff. 

-anta, 1172. 

antahsthd , 31, 51. 

antara , in compsn, 1302 c. 5. 

-anti , see 1172. 
ant/a, dcln, 523. 
ap or dp, dcln, 151 d, 393. 
api, loss of initial, 1087 a. 

-abha, 1199. 

a&fcmiTuta-circumflex, 84 d. 
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yam, pres., 634; aor., 862. 

-am, infill, in, 970a, 971; gerund, 995. 
amnas , euph., 176 c. 

-aye, infln. in, 970f, 975. 

- ara , see 1188d. 
an, dcln, 343 d. 

-aru, see 1192. 
yarj, pf., 788. 
yarth, so-called, 108 f, 1067. 
artha , in compsn, 1302 c. 4. 
aryamdn , dcln, 426 a. 
drvan , drvant, 455. 

}/ar/t, pres., 613; pf., 788. 

-ala, see 1189. 
alpaprdna, 37. 

yav, aor., 838, 908; pple, 954e. 

ava, loss of initial, 1087 a. 

avagraha , 16. 

yavadhir, so-called, 108 f. 

avaydj, avaya, 406. 

avyayibhdva, 1313. 

yag ‘attain’, pres., 694, 708;. pf., 788 ; 

aor., 834b, 837—9; fut., 936. 
yag ‘enjoy’, pres., 727; des., 1029b, 
1031. 

yas ‘be’, pres., 636, 621; in periphr. 
conjn, 1070—2, 1073 d; in ppial 
periphr. phrases, 1075 d; in cmpd 
conjn, 1094. 

yas ‘throw 1 , pres., 761c; aor., 847. 
-as, 1151; dcln of stems in, 41 Iff. 
-as, infln. in, 970 a, 971. 
asdn , dsrj, 398, 432. 

- asi, 1198. 

dsrj, euph., 219: and see asdn. 

- ase, infln. in, 970 c, 973. 
asthdn , dsthi, 343 f, 431. 

-asna, see 1195. 
yah ‘say’, pf., 801a. 
yah ‘connect’ (?), 788. 
dhan, dhar, dhas, 430 a. 

d, pron. etc., 19—20, 22; combina¬ 
tion of final, 126—7; vrddhi of a, 
235 ff.; lightened to l or i, 250; to a, 
250 c; in pres., 661—6,761 d. 2, 3 ; 
in aor., 884; in pple, 954 c; in des., 
r 1028d. 

a, with ablative, 293 c. 

-a, 1149. 

a-stems, dcln, 347 ff. 

-dka, see 1181b. 

-dku, see 1181b. 

- dtu, see 1161. 

dtman, used reflexively, 514. 

dtmane padam, 529. 

ddi, ddika , iidya, in compsn,, 1302 c. 1. 


-ana, 1223 a; in ppies, 584, 1175. 
-ani, see 1223 b. 
dnundsikya, 36. 

ydp, 108g, 1087 f; pres., 708, 727; 

pf., 783c; aor., 847; des., 1030. 
dbhd, in compsn, 1302 c. 5. 
dmredita , 1260. 

-dyana, 1219. 

-dyi, 1220. 

-dyya, 966 c, 1218. 

-dra, see 1226b. 

- dru, see 1192. 

-dla, see 1227. 

-dlu, see 1192, 1227. 

yds, pres., 619, 628; in ppial periph. 

phrases, 1075 c. 
ds, asdn, dsya, ^398, 432. 

i, pron. etc., 19—20, 22; i and y, 
55; combinations of final, 126, 129; 
from ya , 252, 784,769,922b, 954b. 
i, union-vowel, 254; in pres. v 630,631; 
inpf., 796—8, 803 ; in aor., 876—7; 
in fut., 934—5, 943; in pple, 956; 
in infln., 968; in des., 1031. 
i-stems, dcln, 335—46 ; from rdcl i-st., 
354; in compsn, 1276, 1287 c. 
yi ‘go’, pres., 612 note; pf., 783b, 
801 d; int. (?), 1021; caus., 1042e; 
in ppial periphr. phrases, 1075; in 
compd conjn, 1092b. 
yi (in, inv) ‘send’, 708, 716. 

-i, prmy, 1155; scdry, 1221. 

-ika, prmy, 1186; scdry, 1222e. 
-ikd, fern, to -aka, 1181a, 1222 d. 
yich, 608, 753. 

-ij, 219, 383 d. 5, 1200 c. 

-it, 383 d. 3, 1200 a; advbl, 1109. 

-ita, 1176 b, d. 
iti, uses of, 1102 a. 

-itu, see 1161b. 

-itnu, see 1196. 

-itra, see 1185d. 

yidh or indh, pres., 694; aor., 836— i. 
yin (or inv), 708, 713, 716, 749 b. 
-in, 1183,1230; in-stems,jicln, 438ff.; 

in compsn, 1275, 1287 e. 

-ina, see 1177b, 1209c, 1223f. 
inaksa, 1029 c. 

-ineya , see 1216b. 
yinv, see in. 

-ima, 1224 a. 

-iman, see 1168.2. 

-iya , 1214. 
tyaksa, 1029 c. 
fyant, dcln, 451. 
i>-stems, dcln, 392. 
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- ira , see 1188e, 1226b. 
irajya, iradha, 1021. 

-ila, see 1189, 1227. 
iva, euph., 1102b. 
yis ‘desire’, pres., 608, 753. 
yis ‘send’, euph., 225; pres., 727, 
761 c. 

-isa, see 1197b. 

- istha , 467—70, 1184. 
isnu , 1194. 

-is, 1153; is-stems, dclu, 411 ff. 

i , pron. etc., 19—20, 22; combinations 
of final, 126, 129; circumflexed, 
128 c; uncombinable in dual, 138 a; 
in locative sing., 138d; i as final 
of stem in verbal compsn, 1093—4. 
I , union-vowel,254; in inflection, 555b; 
of pres., 632—4; of impf., 621, 
631—4; of a-aor., 880,^888—90; of 
int., 1004 ff.; ifori, 900,935 a, 972. 
z-stems, dcln, 347—68. 

- i , 1156; to i before added sfx, 471, 
1239. 

- Ika , see 1186. 
yid, pres., 628, 630. 

-iti, see 1157.3. 

- itu , see 1161b. 

-■ ina , 1223 d. 

- Iman , see 1168.2. 
iya , conj.-stem, 1021. 

- iya , 1215. 

- iyas , 467—70, 1184; stems in, dcln, 
463 ff. 

yir , pres., 628; aor., 847. 

-Ira, see 1188e. 
yig, pres., 628, 630. 
ipvara, with gen. infin., 984. 

- Isa , see 1197. 

u , pron. etc., 19—20, 22; u and v, 
57; combinations of final, 126, 129 ; 
from va, 252, 784, 769, 922 b, 
954b, 956. 

u-stems, dcln, 335—46; from rdcl 
u- st., 354. 
yu, pres., 708. 

- u , 1178. 

-uka, 1180. 

yuks ‘sprinkle’, pres., 753. 
yuc, pres., 761a. 
yuch, 608, 753. 
yujh , 42, 108 g. 
imadi-suffixes, 1138. 

-ut, 383 d. 3, 1200 a. 

-utra, see 1185d. 
j/ud or und , pres., 694. 


ud, udaka, uddn, 398, 432. 
uddtta, 81. 

-una, see 1177c. 
yubj, pres., 753. 

yubh or umbh, pres., 694,727,753,758. 
wr-stems, dcln, 392. 

- ura, see 1188f, 1226b. 

-uri, 1191. 

-ula, see 1189, 1227. 
u^dnas, u$dna, dcln, 355 a, 416. 
yus , pres., 608, 753, 727. 

- usa , see 1197. 

usds, euph., 168; dcln, 415b. 

-usi, see 1221c. 
usnfh , euph., 223. 

-us, 1154; ws-stems, dcln, 411 ff. 
usr, 371. 

u, pron. etc., 19—20,22; combinations 
of final, 126, 129; circumflexed, 
128 c; uncombinable in dual, 138 a; 
in locative, 138 c. 
u-stems, dcln, 347—68. 

-u, 1179. 

-uka, see 1180. 

- utha, see 1163c. 

udhan, udhar, Udhas , 430 b. 

una , in odd numbers, 477 a, 478 b. 

-ura, see 1188f. 

Urj, euph., 219. 

yurnu , so-called, 108f, 712; pf.,801g, 
1071c. 

-usa, see 1197. 
usman, 31, 59. 

yiih ‘notice’, euph., 240, 745a. 

r, pron. etc., 23—6; transliteration, 
24; question of r or ar in roots 
and stems, 108 d, 237; retention 
after a final vowel, 127; combina¬ 
tions of final, 126, 129; impedes 
change of preceding s to s, 181a; 
changes succeeding n to n, 189 ff.; 
guna and vrddhi increments of,235ff.; 
irregular changes, 241,243 ; variable 
final r of roots (so-called f), 242. 
r-roots, root-nouns from, 383 a, b. 
r-stems, dcln, 369—76. 
r, variable (so-called f), roots in, 242, 
245 b; their passive,770 c; aor., 885, 
900; prec., 922 a; fut., 935 a • pple, 
957b; root-infin., 971; gerund in pa, 
992. 

y<r , euph., 242; pres., 608,753,643c, 
708, 716 ; passive, 770c; pf., 783a; 
aor., 834a, 837, 847, 862; int., 
1002 b. 
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-r, see 1182f. 

Yfc or arc, pf., 788; aor, 894 d, 897. 
yrch, 608, 753; pf., 788. 

-r), 383 d. 5, 1200c. 
yrnj or rj ‘stretch out’, pres., 753, 
'761c; aor., 894d, 897. 
ymv, 716. 

- r i, 383 d. 3, 1200 a. 
rtvij y euph., 219. 
yrd , pres., 753. 

yrdh, pres., 694,708, 761 b; pf., 788; 

‘aor., 837—8, 840, 847; des., 1030. 
rbhuksdn, dcln, 434. 
yrs ‘push’, pres., 753; pf., 788. 
rhdnty dcln, 450a. 

f, pron. and occurrence, 23—6; as 
alleged final of roots, 108d, 242 
(and see r, variable); changes suc¬ 
ceeding n to n, 189 ff. 

1, pron. and occurrence, 23—6; its 
yima-increment, 236. 

I 23 end. 

ty pron. etc., 27—9; combinations of 
final, 131—3, 135; uncombinable 
in dual, 138 a; guna of i and i, 
235ff.; as alleged final of roots, 
251, 761 d. 2. 
ty infill, in, 970a, 971. 
eka , dcln, 482 a; used as article, 
482a; in making 9’s, 477 b. 
ekacrutiy 90 c. 

-ena, 1223 e. 

-enya, 966 b, 1217. 

- eya , 1216. 

-eyya, 1216 c. 

-era, see 1201. 

-erUy see 1192. 

-eiima, 966 d, 1201. 
esdsy euph., 176 a. 

diy pron. etc., 27—9; combinations 
of final, 131—3 ; vrddhi of i and i, 
235ff.; as alleged final of roots, 
251, 761 d.l; for l in inflection, 
555b; for e in subj. endings, 561. 

o, pron. etc., 27—9; combinations 
of final, 131—2, 134—5; before 
suffix ya , 136 b; uncombinable, 

138 c; for final as, 175 a; ar, 179 
end; guna of u and u,- 235ff.; as 
alleged final of roots, 251, 761 d. 3. 
otu and osthay euph., 137c. 


-ora, see 1201. 
os thy a y 49. 

aUy pron. etc., 27—9; combinations 
of final, 131—2, 134; vrddhi of 
u and u, 235 ff. 

hy pron. etc., 67—9; makes heavy 
syllable, 79; occurrence as final, 
148, 170a; for the labial and gut¬ 
tural spirants, 170d; from final -s, 
145, 170a, 172; r, 144, 178; 
allows change of s to s, 183. 

n or thy pron. etc., 70—3; makes 
heavy syllable, 79; occurrence as 
final, 148; allows change of s to s, 
183; occurrence, 204, 212, 213 d. 

ky pron. etc., 39—40; relation to c, 
42; to f, 64; s to 8 after, 180 ff.; 
added to final w, 211; from c, by 
reversion, 214ff.; as final, and in 
internal combination, 142, 217; 
from c, do., 145, 218; froms, 226c. 
-fea, prmy, 1186; sedry, 1222. 

-katay see 1245g. 
ykan, pf., 786; aor., 899c; int., 
1008 ff. 

ykarriy aor., 868; pple, 955a. 
kampa, 90 b. 
kdmvanty euph., 212. 

-kara, 1201. 
karmadhdraya , 1263. 
kalpa in compsn, 1302c. 5. 
ykaSy int., 1002 c. 
yied. int. (?), 1013. 
kdma , with accus., 272. 
kdray in sound-names, 18. 
ykdc, int., 1007, 1017. 
ktyant, dcln, 451. 
ykir t 756. 
yku, pres., 633. 
ykup, pres., 761a. 
ykumdr , so-called, 108f. 
ykus, pres., 727. 

ykr ‘make’, pres., 708, 713—5; pf. 
797b; aor. 831, 834a-40, 847, 
894d; int., 1002c; prefixes 8, 
1087d; in periphr. conjn, 1070 
—3; in compd conjn, 1091—4; 
special constructions, 268. 
ykr ‘praise’, int., 1002b. 
ykr ‘scatter’, 242; pres., 753, 756; 

aor., 885; prefixes a, 1087d. 
ykrt ‘cut’, pres., 753, 758; aor., 847. 
ykrt ‘spin’, pres., 694. 
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- krt , see 1105. 
fcri-suffixes, 1138. 

- krtvas , see 1105. 

|/ferp, pres., 745b; aor., 834b. 
j/ferp, pres., 761a. 
ferpd, 958. 

j/fcrs, euph., 2*260; pres., 753; aor., 
916, 920; int., 1008. 
yklp , 26; pf., 786. 

-kni, see 1176d. 
j/fe/m or knuy , caus., 1042 e. 
i/ferand or krad , aor., 847, 890; int., 
1002c, 1017. 

pres., 745d; aor., 833, 847, 
904a; pple, 955a; int., 1002b; 
des., 1031. 

ykri, pres., 727; cans., 1042e. 
ykrudh, pres., 761a; aor., 847. 
ykruc, aor., 916, 920. 
krdstUj krostr , 343 h, 374. 
ykiam , pres., 745d, 761a, 763. 
yklic, pres., 727, 761b; aor.,. 916. 
ks , combinations of, 146, 221. 
yksan, pres., 713; pple, 954d. 
yksam , pres., 761a, 763. 
ksdm, dcln, 388 b. 
yksar , aor., 890. 
yksd r pres., 761 d.l. 
ksama , 958. 

yksi ‘dwell’, pres., 753, 755; caus., 
1042 e. 

yksi ‘destroy’, pres., 708, 727, 761b; 

pple, 957a; caus., 1042e. 
yksip } pres., 753. 
yksudh , pres., 761a; aor., 847. 
ykmbh, pres., 761 a. 
ksdipra-ch cumflex, 84 a. 
yksnu , pres., 626. 

kh, pron. etc., 39; relation to a, 61. 
ykhan , pass., 772; pf., 794d; aor., 
890; pple, 955b. 
ykhid, pres., 753. 
ykhud , pres., 753. 
ykhyd , aor., 847, 894c; cans., 1042d. 

g , pron. etc., 39; relation to j, 42; 

from j by reversion, 214If. 
gata, in compsn, 1273 c. 
ygam, pres., 608, 747; aor., 833, 
834b, 837-9, 847, 887c; pf., 
794 d, 805; fut., 943; pple, 954 d; 
int., 1002c; des., lO&e, 1031; 
root-noun, 383 b. 

ygd ‘go’, pres., 660; aor., 830,836ff., 
894 c. 

ygd ‘sing’, 251; pres., 761 d. 1; 

Whitney, Grammar. 


aor., 884, 894 d, 912; pple, 
954 c. 

ygdh or gah , int., 1002b. 
ygir, 756. 
ygu, int., 1007. 
guna , 27, 235 ff. 
ygup, des., 1040. 
ygur, pres., 753, 756; aor., 834a. 
yguh , euph., 155, 223, 240; pres., 
745c; pf., 793f.; aor., 852, 916, 
920; caus., 1042. 

ygr ‘praise’, euph., 242; pres., 727; 
aor., 894d. 

ygr ‘swallow’, euph., 242; pres., 727, 
753, 756; aor., 836, 847; int., 
1002 b. 

ygr (or jagr) -wake’, 1020; pf., 786; 
aor., 867, 871. 

ygrdh , pres, ,761a; pf., 786; aor., 847. 
g6, euph., 134; dcln, 361c, e. 
ygrath or granth , pres., 727, 730; 
pf., 794e. 

ygrabh or grab, euph., 155; pres., 
727, 729, 732, 1066b; pf., 794c, 
801i; aor., 834b, 838, 900, 904 a, b; 
fut., 935d; pple, 956; intin., 972; 
pass., 998d; des., 1031. 
ygld , pres., 761 d. 1; caus., 1042d. 
gldu , dcln, 361 a. 

gh, pron. etc., 39; h derived from, 
66; from h, by reversion, 214ff. 
yghas , euph., 167; jaks from, 640; 

pf., 794 d; aor., 833. 
ghosavant , 34. 

yghrd , pres., 671, 749 a; caus., 1042d. 

n, pron. etc., 39; occurrence as final, 
143, 386b, c, 407; duplication as 
final, 210; adds k before sibilant, 
211 . 

c, pron. etc., 42—4; as final, 142; 
from t before a palatal. 202—3; 
n to n before it, 208 end; internal 
combinations of, 217; reversion to 
fc, 216ff.; in pres., 681; pf., 787; 
int., 1002end; des., 10281 
ycakds or cufcap, so-called, 677. 
ycaks , 108g; pres., 444, 621, 628, 
675. 

ycam , pres., 745d. 
ycay , pres., 761 d.2. 
year, aor., 899c; int., 1002b, 1017; 
des., 1031; in ppial periphr. 
phrases, 1075b. 
ycal , int., 1002b, 1003. 

30 
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ycay, pres., 761 d. 1. 

Vci ‘gather’, reversion of e to ic, 
216.9, 681, 787, 1028f; pres., 
708; aor., 889; caus., 1042 e. 
yd ‘notice’, pres., 645; aor., 834a. 
ydt, 108g; reversion of c to k, 216. 9, 
681, 787, 1002c, 1028f; int., 
1002 a, 1024; des., 1040. 
ydnt, 108 g. 
ycrt , pres., 753. 

j/cpu, pf., 785; aor. {?), 868, 870. 

ch , pron. etc., 42—4; as final, 142; 
from p after t or n, 203; after 
other mutes, 203end; in internal 
combination, 220; duplication be¬ 
tween vowels, 227. 
ychand, aor., 883, 890. 

}/chd , pres., 761 d. 3; pf., 806; pple, 
954c; caus., 1042d. 
ychid , pres., 694, 761b; aor., 832, 
834 d, 847. 

ychrd , pres., 694; pple, 957d. 

j, pron. etc., 42—4; as final, 142; 
in internal combination, 219; n to 
n before it, 202; from t before 
sonant palatal, 202; reversion to g , 
215 ff.; in pf., 787; in des., 1028f.; 
before na of pple, 957 c. 
yjaks, so called, 108 g; pres., 640; 

pple, 955 c. 
jdgat , dcln, 450 d. 
yjan , pres., 631, 645, 680, 761b, 
772; pf., 794d; aor., 834b; pple, 
955b; des., 1031. 
jam, dcln, 343 c. 
yjap, int., 1002b, 1017. 
j/jabh or jambh , int., 1002b, 1017. 
yjas , pres., 761a. 

]/japr, so-called, 108 f, 1020. 
jdtya- circumflex, 84 b. 
yji ‘conquer’, reversion of j to g , 216. 
9; in pf., 787; in des., 1028f; 
aor., 839,889, 894b, 904e; caus., 
1042e; caus. aor., 1047, 861. 
yji or jl ‘injure’ — see jyd. 
yjinv, 108 g, 716, 749 b. 
jihvdmullya , 39, 69. 
yjiv, aor., 838; des., 1028h, 1031. 

yjur, pres., 753, 756, 766. f 

yjus , pres., 753 ; aor., 834b ; in sajus , 
225. 

yju, pres., 727; pf., 786. 
yjr ‘decay’, euph., 242; pres., 761b, 
756, 766; pf., 793e, 794e. 
j/jna, pres., 727,730; aor., 830, 837, 


894c, 912; caus., 1042d; caus. 
aor., 1047, 861; caus. des., 1030. 
yjyu (or ji, ji), pres., 727, 761b; pf., 
785, 794 b; pple, 954 c, 957a. 
yjtfal, aor., 899 c. 

j/t, pron. and occurrence, 42; as final, 
142; in internal combination, 220. 

n, pron. etc., 42; from n after a pal¬ 
atal, 201; before j, 202; p, 203; 
c, 208 end. 

t, pron. etc., 45—6 ; from a final pal¬ 
atal, 142; p, 145, 218; ? , 145; 
h, 147; adds t before s, 199c; added 
to final n before sibilant, 211 ; from 
j in internal combination, 219; ch, 
220; ks, 221; h, 222; s, 226 b. 

th, pron. etc. 45-—6. 

d, pron. etc., 45—6; l used for, 54; 
from d with preceding sibilant, 198 
end, 199 b. 

dh, pron. etc., 45—6; lh used for, 
54; from dh with preceding sibi¬ 
lant, 199 a; from h with following 
t or th , 222. 

dhvam for dhvam , 881, 901, 924. 

n, pron. etc , 45—6; as final, 143; 
change of n to, 189—95; from n 
with preceding sibilant, 199 b; 
doubled as final, 210; adds t before 
a sibilant, 211. 

t, pron. etc., 47—8; from final radi¬ 
cal s, 145,639; do. in internal combn, 
167—8; with preceding sonant 
aspirate, 160; assim. to following l, 
162; added after t before 's , 199 c; 
after n before « or s, 207; to pal¬ 
atal before palatal, 202; before p,203. 
-t, added after short final vowel of root, 
345,376b, 383b, 1143d, 1147c, 1196a. 
- ta , of pple, 952—6, 1176; ta-stems 
incompsn, 1273,1284; scdry, 1245c. 
ytahs or tas, aor., 899c; int., 1002b. 
ytaks, pres., 628, 708. 

ytac , pres., 694. 

ytad , euph., 198b. 
tatpurusa , 1263. 
taddhita- suffixes, 1138. 

ytan ‘stretch’, pres., 713; pass.,772; 
pf., 786, 794d; aor., 833, 834b, 
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847, 890; pple, 954 d; des., 

1028 e. 

ytan ‘thunder’, pres., 761c. 

- tana , 1245e. 

ytap, pres., 761 b; aor., 834d, 883. 
ytam , pres., 761a, 763; aor., 847; 
pple, 955 a. 

-tama, 471—3, 487, 1242 a. 

-tarnam and - tamdm , 1111c, 1119. 

- taya , 1245 a. 

- taye, infin. in, 970 e, 975. 

-tar, see 1109. 

-fara, 471—3, 1242 a. 

-taram and taram, 1111c, 1119. . 

- tari , infin. in, 970 i, 979. 

-tavant, pple in, 959—60. 

-tave and -tavdi, infin. in, 970 b, 972. 
- tavya , 962, 964, 1212 d. 2. 
ytas, see tans. 

-tas , 1152; advbl, 1098. 

-fa, 1237. 

-tat, impv. forms in, 570—1. 

-fat, 1238; advbl, 1100 b. 

-faff, 1238. 

ytay , pres., 761 d. 1. 

tdlavya , 44. 

-ft, 1157; fi-stems in compsn, 1274, 
1287 d; scdry, 1157.4; advbl, 
1102a. 

ytij, euph.,219; int., 1002a; des., 
1040. 

- titha , 1242 d. 
ytir , 756, 766. 

}/fa, pres., 633 ; aor.,868; int., 1002c. 
-fa, 1161, 970 b, 972. 
ytuj, pres., 753. 
ytud, pres., 753, 758. 

-turn, infin. in, 968,970b, 972,987—8. 

ytur, pres., 753, 756, 761c, 766; 
des., 1029 a. 

-far, 1182e. 

ytus, pres., 761a. 

ytr, euph., 242; pres., 715,753,756, 
761b, 766; pf., 794e, 804; aor., 
904d; int., 1002 b, c, 1017. 

-tr, 943, 1182; fr-stems, dcln, 369ff. 
trca, euph., 243. 
trta, trtiya , euph., 243. 
ytrd , pres., 694; aor., 836; pple, 
198b, 957d. 

ytrp, pres., 708, 709, 753, 758, 761 a; 

pf., 786; aor., 838, 847. 
ytrs, pres., 761 a; pf.,786; aor., 847. 
ytrh, euph., 223, 224b; pres., 694 
—5; aor., 847, 916. 

-tos, infin. in, 970b, 972. 
tta for data, 955c, 1087e. 


tti for ddti, 1157. 1 b. 

-tna , 1245 e. 

-tnu t 1196. 

-ft/a, for -t/a, 992; scdry, 1245 b. 
ytyaj , euph., 219; pf., 785. 

-tydi, infin. in, 970 e, 975. 

-fra, 1185; or fra,, advbl, 1099. 
ytrap, pf., 794e. 

-tram, advbl, 1099. 
ytras, pres., 761a; pf., 794e. 
ytrd, 108g; pres., 628, 761c; aor., 
893, 895. 

-fra, see -fra. 

-tri, see 1185e. 
tristubh, euph., 151c. 

-tri, 376 a, 1182. 

-tru, see 1185e. 

-tva, gerundival, 966 a, 1209 g; scdry, 
1239. 

-tvata, 1239. 

-tvana, 1240. 

-tva, 990—1, 993. 

-tvdnam, 993 c. 

-tvdya, 993 b. 

ytvis, pres., 753; aor., 916. 

- tvl, 993 b. 

-tvlnam, 993 e. 

ytsar , aor., 890, 899c. 

th , pron. etc., 47—8; with preceding 
sonant aspirate, 160. 

-tha, 1163; ordinal, 487; or thd y 
advbl, 1101. 

-tham , advbl, 1101. 

-tha, see tha. 

-thu, 1164. 

d, pron. etc., 47—8. 
ydagh, euph., 155, 160end; aor., 
833—8. 

ydad, 672; pf., 794e. 

ydadh, 672; euph., 155, 160 end. 

dadhdn, dddhi, 343 f., 431. 

dan, euph., 389. 

ddnt, dcln, 396. 

dantya, 47. 

ydabh, euph., 155; pres., 703; pf., 
794e; aor., 833, 847; des., 1030. 
ydam, pres., 761a, 763. 

-dam, advbl, 1103a. 
yday, pres., 761 d.2. 
ydaridrd, so-called, 108f, 1024. 
ydaQ or dariQ, pres., 746; int., 1002b. 
ydas, pres., 761 a; aor., 847, 899c. 
ydah, euph., 155, 223; aor., 890, 
897, 444; int., 1002b; des., 1030. 
ydd ‘give’, pres., 667—9, 672, 749a; 

30* 
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pf., 803; aor., 830, 834 a, 836—9, 
847,884,894c; pple, 955c, 1087e, 
1157 b; des., 1030, 1034; cans., 
1042 d. 

yda ‘cut’, 251; pres., 761 d. 3; aor., 
834a, 884; pple, 954 c, 955 c, 957 a, 
1087 e, 1157 b. 

yda ‘bind’, 251; pres., 761 d. 3 ; pple, 
954 c, 957 a. 

yda 'cleanse 5 , pres., 761 d.l. 
yda ‘protect 5 , pf., 787. 

-da, advbl, 1103 a. 

-ddnlm, advbl, 1103 b. 

j/ddf, pres.,444, 639,708; pf.,790b* 

ydds , pres., 444. 

-di, advbl, 1103 d. 
div, dcln, 361 d. 

i/dip, eupb., 218; pres., 753; aor., 
916, 920; int., 1007, 1017. 
ydih, euph., 155, 223; aor., 916; 

des., 1030. 
ydi, pres., 761c. 
ydiks, des., 1031. 
ydidi, so-called, 676; pf., 786; aor., 
838. 

ydidhi , so-called, 108f, 676; pf.,786. 
ydlp, pres., 761c; aor., 861. 
ydlv 'play 5 , euph., 240; pres., 761c, 
765; pple, 954 e. 
ydlv or dev 'lament 5 , pple, 957a. 
ydu, pres., 708; pple, 957a. 
duchdnd, euph., 168. 
ydudh , 108 g. 

ydus, euph., 240, 1150.1 a, 1155.1; 

pres., 761 a; aor., 847; caus., 1042a. 
dus- f 225, 1121c; in compsn, 1288b, 
1304b. 

yduh, euph., 155, 223; pres., 621, 
635; aor., 916, 920. 
ydr 'burst 5 , euph., 242; pres., 727, 
761b; pf., 793e; aor., 831 ; int., 
1002 a, b, 1023. 

ydr 'regard 5 , pres., 757, 773; aor., 
834 a, 881. 

ydrp } pres., 761a; aor., 847. 
ydr$, euph., 218; pf., 806; aor., 
832, 834b, 836, 847, 890; pass., 
998 d; root-noun, dcln, 386 c. 
drp, drpa, drksa , with pron.-stems, 
' 518.' 

ydrh or drhh , euph., 155, 223; pres., 
753, 758, 761 b, 767. 

devandgarl , 1. 
dosdn , dds, 398, 432. 
dyU and dy6 , dcln, 361 d,e. 
ydyut , pf., 785; aor., 847, 863, 890; 
in^., 1002 c. 


l/dra, aor., 912; int., 1024; cans., 
1042 d. 

ydru, pf., 797b ; aor., 868; int., 1018. 
ydruh, euph., 155, 223; pres., 761 a; 

aor., 847, 920. 
ydru, pres., 727. 
dvandva, 1252. 
dvdr , dcln, 388c. 
dvigu , 1312. 

ydvis , euph., 226b, c; pres., 621; 
aor., 916, 920. 

dh, pron. etc., 47—8; from t or th 
after sonant aspirate, 160. 

-dha, see -dha. 
ydhan , pres., 645. 
ydham or dhmd, 750. 
ydhd ‘put 5 , pres., 667—9, 672, 749 a; 
aor., 830, 834—9, 847, 884; pple, 
954c; des., 1028d, 1030; caus., 
1042 d. 

ydhd 'suck 5 , 251; pres., 761 d. 2; 
aor., 868, 884, 912; pple, 954c; 
caus., 1042 d. 

-dha or -dha, advbl, 1104. 
ydhav , pple, 954 e. 
ydhi (or dhinv ), 708, 716. 
dhi , final of compds, 1155.2e, 1276. 
ydhu , pres., 708, 711, 753; aor. 868, 
887a; int., 1002c, 1003; caus., 
1042 f. 

ydhurv , aor., 887a; des., 1028h. 
ydhr , pres., 757, 773; pf., 786; aor., 
834a, 867, 871; int., 1002a, 1003. 
ydhrs, pres., 708; pf., 786. 
ydhmd or dham, 108 g, 750. 
ydhyd , pres., 761 d.l. 

-dhydi, infin. in, 970 g, 976. 
ydhvan , pple, 955 a. 
ydhvas , euph., 168, 

n, pron. etc., 47—8; as final, 143; 
for final rdel m, 143, 212; change 
to n, 189—95; to n after and before 
palatals, 201—-3, 208end; combin¬ 
ations as root-final, 204; loss as 
stem-final, 204; assim. to palatals 
and linguals, 205; to i, 206; before 
sibilants, 207; treated as ns, 208 
—9; duplication of final, 210; in¬ 
stability as final, 256, 1203 b; used 
as union-cons., 257, 313, 482d; 
question of final of pancan etc., 484. 
nd, comparative, 1122 d. 

- na , of pples, 952, 957, 1177; euph., 
161 end; sedry, 1223g, 1245d. 
ynaks, 108 g. 
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}/nad, int., 1007. 
y/nand, euph., 192 a. 
y/nabh , euph., 192a. 
ynam, pf., 786; aor.,890, 911; pple, 
954d; int., 1002b, 1017. 

-nam, advbl, 1109. 
y/nac, ‘lose’, euph. 192 a; pres., 
761a; aor., 847, 854; des., 1028k. 
yna f ‘attain’, euph., 218; pf., 801 h; 

aor., 833, 837; des., 1029c. 
ynas, aor., 837. 
nds, dcln, 387 e, 397. 

- nas , 1152. 

ynali, euph., 223; pres., 761c. 
nag an, 1. 
ndsilcya, 230 b. 
nf, euph., 192f. 

-ni, 1158. 

}/nms, euph., 183; pres., 628. 
ynij, euph., 219; aor., 847; int., 
1007, 1024. 
mfi/a-circumflex, 84 b. 
rifp and ni$d, 397. 
nis, loss of initial of, 1087a. 
yrii, aor., 831, 889, 896; int., 1002a, 
1017; periphr. pf., 1071 d. 
nldd , euph., 198b. 
ynu, pres., 626; aor., 868, 887a; 

int., 1002 c, 1003. 

-nu, 1162. 

ynud, pres., 753; aor., 834d, 904c; 

int., 1017. 
nr, dcln, 371. 

ynrt , euph., 192a; pres., 761c; 

aor., 833. 
nan, dcln, 361a. 

p, pron. etc., 49—50. 

-p, caus.-sign, 1042d,e; aor. from 
such caus., 1047. 

-pa, 1201. 
pakvd , 958. 
ypac, pres., 761b. 
ypat, pf., 794d; aor., 847; int., 
1002c; des., 1030, 1031. 
pdti, dcln, 343 b; in dpndt compsn, 
1267 a. 

path, pathi , pdnthan , dcln, 343 g, 433. 
j/pad, pres., 761c; aor., 834b, d, 
838; int., 1002c; des., 1030. 
pad, dcln, 387d, 389. 
pada , 111. 
ypan, int., 1002c. 
pdnthan, see patA. 
parasmdi padam , 529. 
pdruchepa , euph., 168. 
poldy, quasi-root, 1087 c. 


paly ay, quasi-root, 1087 c. 

}/pap, pres., 761c. 
j/pa ‘drink’, pres., 671, 749a; aor., 
830; pple, 954c; des., 1028d; 
caus., 1042 d. 

ypd ‘protect’, caus., 1042f. 
ypd ‘rise’, pres., 660. 
pada, 79, 93. 
pddapurana, 1122a. 
ypihs or pis, euph., 226b,c; pres., 
694; aor'., 847, 920. 
ypinv, 108 g, 716, 749 b. 
y/piQ, pres., 753, 758. 
ypis, euph., 181c. 
ypld, euph., 198b. 
plpl , conj.-stem, 676, 786. 
purhs, ptimdhs, euph., 183; dcln, 394. 
pura, pres, in past sense with, 778 a. 
ypus, pres., 727, 761a; aor., 838, 
847. 

ypu, pres., 727, 728; aor. (?), 868, 
f 894d. 

piirva , in compsn, 1251 e, 1291; 
1302 c. 2. 

pusdn, dcln, 426 a. 
ypr ‘fill’, euph., 242; pres., 727, 731, 
761b, 766; pf., 793e; aor., 838. 
ypr ‘cross’, pf., 793e; aor., 896. 
ypr ‘be busy’, pres., 757, 773. 
y/prc, pres., 694; aor., 834c, 836—7, 
890. 

yprn, 731, 753. 
prt, prtand, 397. 
prsant, dcln, 450 c. 

Vpyd or pi, 108g; pres., 761 d. 1; 
pf., 785, 794b; aor., 912, 914; 
pple, 957a; caus., 1042d. 
pracaya or pracita accent, 90 a. 
yprach or prch, euph., 220; pres., 
753; pf., 794c; aor. 890. 
prabhrti in compsn, 1302 c. 1. 
prapi^a-circumflex, 84 c. 
yprd, 108g; aor., 830, 889. 
prdya, in compsn, 1302 c. 5. 
ypri, pres., 727; aor. (?), 868; caus., 
1042 f. 

ypruth, int., 1002a. 
yprus, euph., 226b; pres., 708, 727, 
732, 1066 b, 753, 761b. 
play, quasi-root, 1087 c. 
yplu, aor., 863. 
pluta, 78. 
ypsd, <108g. 

pli, pron. etc., 49—50. 
yphan , pf., 794e; int., 1002c. 
yphar, int., 1008. 
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yphal , pf., 794 e. 
phulld, 958. 

6, pron. etc., 49—50. 

ybanh or bah, euph., 223. 

ybadh or vad/i, aor., 838, 904 a; 

int., 1002a; des., 1029a, 1040. 
ybandh, euph., 155; pres., 727, 730. 
bahuvrihi , 1293 b. 

j/ftad/i, euph., 155; aor., 833; int., 
1002a, b; des., 1031. 
ybudh , euph., 155; pres., 761a; 

aor., 834b, 839, 847. 
ybrh, euph., 223; pres., 753, 758; 

int., 1008, 1011. 
brhdnt, dcln, 450 a. 
bbh, occurrence, 151 d. 
ybru, pres., 632; peculiar construc¬ 
tion, 268. 

bh , pron. etc., 49—50. 
ybhaks , 108 g. 

ybhaj , euph., 219; pf.,794e; aor., 
834 c, 883, 890. 

ybhanj, euph., 219; pres., 694, 692. 
bhdvant , 456, 514. 
ybhas, pres., 678. 
ybhds, euph., 182a. 

ybhiics , 108 g. 

ybhid, pres., 694, 761b; aor., 832, 
840, 847. 
bhisdj , euph., 219. 
ybhi, pres., 645, 679; aor., 831, 
890; caus., i042e,f; periphr. pf., 
1071 d, 1073 a. 

ybhls, 1042f; aor., 861, 1047. 
ybhuj ‘enjoy’, euph., 219; aor., 847, 
895. 

ybhuj ‘bend’, euph., 219; pres., 694. 
ybhur, pres., 753, 756. 
bhdvas , euph., 176c. 
ybhu , pf., 789a, 793a; aor., 829, 
830,836—9, 924; in periphr. conjn, 
1070—72; in ppial periphr. phrases, 
1075 d; in compd conjn, 1091—4. 
bhuta in compsn, 1273 c. 
ybhr , pres., 645; pf., 789 b, 797b; 
aor., 838, 890; int., 1002b, c; 
periphr. pf., 1071 d. 
bhos, 176 a, 456. 
ybhrajj, euph., 219; pres., 753. 
ybhram , pres., 761a, 763; pf., 794e. 
ybhra$ or bhran $, pres., 761c, 767; 
aor., 847. 

ybhrdj, euph., 219; pf., 794e; aor., 
838. 


ybhrl, pres., 727. 

m, pron. etc., 49—50; as final, 143; 
as final radcl, 143, 212, 256; in 
extrnl combn, 213 ; before raj, 213 a. 
-ma, prmy, 1166; scdry, 474, 487, 
1224b, 1242b. 
ymahh, 108g; pf., 786. 
maghavan , dcln, 428. 
ymajj , euph., 219; pf., 801 h; fut., 
935b; des., 1028k. 
ymath or manth , pres., 727, 730, 
732, 1066b, 746; aor., 847. 
ymad , pres., 645, 761a, 764; aor., 
834d, 839, 887b, 899 c. 
j/man, pres., 713, 761a; pf., 794d; 
aor., 834 b; pple, 954 d; des., 
1028e, 1029 a, 1040; special con¬ 
struction, 268. 

-man, 1168; man -stems in compsn, 
1277. 

-mane, infln. in, 970 d, 974. 

-mant, 1235. 

ymantr , so-called, 108f, 1067, 1073d. 
mdnthan, dcln, 434. 

-maya, 161, 1225. 

-mara, 1201. 
ymah, 108 g. 
mdh, mahi , 400. 
mahdnt , dcln, 450 b. 
maha , 355 a. 
mahdprdna , 37. 

ymd ‘measure’, pres., 660,663; aor., 
839; pple, 954 c; des., 1030; 
caus., 1042 d. 

ymd or ml ‘bellow’, pres., 660, 663, 
672, 676end. 

ymd ‘exchange’, pres., 761 d. 2. 
mans , mdnsd (and mas), 397. 
matrd in compsn, 1302c. 3. 

-mdna, 584 b, 1174. 
mds, euph., 168; dcln, 389, 397: 
and see mans. 

ymi ‘establish’, pres., 192c, 708; 

aor., 911; gerd, 992; des., 1030. 
ymi or ml ‘diminish’, pres., 727, 
731, 761b; aor., 911; gerd, 992; 
int., 1012; des., 1030. 

-mi, 1167. 
ymiks, 1033. 
mitrd, 1185 b. 

-min, 1231. 

ymi, see md and mi. 

ymis, pres., 753. 

ymih, euph., 223; pf., 790b; aor., 
916, 920. 
ymiv, pple, 954 e. 
j/muc, pres., 753, 758, 761b; aor., 
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832, 834 c, 838—9, 847, 890; des., 
1030. 

y/mud, aor., 837. 

|/mw«, pres., 727, 732, 1066b; aor., 
847. 

ymuhj euph., 223; pres., 761a; 
aor., 847. 

y/murch , 220; pres., 745f; pple, 954e. 
murdhanya , 45. 

y/mr ‘destroy’, pres., 727, 731. 
y/mr ‘die’, euph., 242; pres., 757, 
773; aor., 834a, 837. 
y/mrks, pres., 753. 
y/mrj, euph., 219; pres., 621, 627, 
745e; pf., 786, 793f; aor., 900, 
920; fut., 935 b; int., 1002 b, 
1017; des., 1028k; caus., 1042. 
y/mrd, euph., 198b; pres., 727, 753. 
y/mrn, 731, 753. 
y/mrd , int., 1002c, 1011. 
y/mrdh } aor., 837. 

]/mrp, pres., 753; pf., 786; aor., 
916, 920; int., 1008, 1017. 
y/mfs, pres., 761a; aor., 834c, 847. 
y/med , pres., 761a. 

- mna , 1224 c. 

j/mna, 108 g. 

y/mrit, pres., 761a. 

y/mld, pres., 761 d. 1; caus., 1042d. 

y, pron. etc., 51, 55—6; relation to 
i-vowels, 55; nasal y, 71, 213 c; 
y as union-consonant, 258, 313,844, 
1112e, 1151.1c, 1230d, 995; re¬ 
solved to i, 55, 113; y of sfx trea¬ 
ted as i, 1203. 

-ya (or yd) of gerund, 990, 992—3; 

of gerundive, 962—3, 1213. 

-ya, prmy, 1187, 1213; ya-stems in 
compsn, 1272; scdry, 1210—12. 
yakdn , ydkrt, 398, 432. 

Yyaj, euph., 219, 784; pf., 784; 

aor., 839, 890, 894d; des. (?), 1029c. 
ydtha, accent, 1101; in compsn, 
1313 b. 

y/yam , pres., 608, 747; aor., 833, 
836—9, 890, 911; pple, 954d. 
yama, 230 a. • 

y/yas, pres., 761a. 

-yas for - lyas , 470. 
y/yd, aor., 894c, 912. 

-ya, 1213 d. 

-yin, see 1230d. 
y/yu ‘join’, pres., 626, 753. 
y/yu ‘repel’, pres., 608, 645; 

838, 868, 889, 894b. 

-ya, 1165; see 1178g, h. 


y/yuj, euph., 219; pres., 694; aor., 
834b, 839, 847; root-noun, 386b. 
Yyudh , pres., 761a; aor., 836, 839. 
y/yup, int., 1017. 
ydvan , dcln, 427. 
yusa , yusdn , 432. 

r, pron. etc., 51—2; r and l, 53; 
r and s as sonant and surd, 117 a, 
164; final, 144, 169; combination 
as final rdcl, 165; as other, 173; 
avoidance of double, 179; s or r 
as final of certain forms, 169end; 
from s after a, 176 c; s to s after, 
180—8; but not before, 181a; 
changes succeeding n ton, 189ff., 
duplication of consonant after, 228; 
8varabhakti after, 230 c. 

-ra, prmy, 1188; scdry, 474, 1226, 
1242 b. 

i/ra;', euph., 219; pres., 746, 761a, 
767. 

Yradh or randh , pres., 761a; pf., 
786; aor., 847; int., 1002a; des., 
1030. 

Yran, pres., 761a; pf., 786; aor., 
899c; int., 1008ff. 

Yrabh , pf., 786; aor., 834d; des., 
1030. 

i/ram, pres., 727; aor., 911; pple, 
954 d. 

Yrd ‘give’, pres., 660, 666, 672; 

aor., 839, 896. 

Yrd ‘bark’, pres., 761 d.l. 

Yrd), euph., 213a, 219; pf., 794e. 
Yrddh , pres., 761a; pf., 794e; aor., 

838, 847; des.^1031. 

]/« or n, pres., 727, 761c; caus., 
1042e. 

-ri, 1191. 

Yrikh, pres., 753. 

x/ric, pres., 694, 761b; aor., 834c, 

839, 890. 

Yriph , pres., 753. 

j/rip, pres., 753; aor., 916. 
y/ris , euph., 226c; pres., 761a; aor., 
847. 

Yrih, euph., 223; int., 1017. 
y/ri, see ri. 

Yr a, pres., 626, 633, 753. 

-ra, 1192. 

Yruc, aor., 837. 

y/ruj, euph., 219; pres., 753. 

Yrud, pres., 631, 753. 

Yrudh, pres., 694; aor., 847, 890. 
y/rup , pres., 761a. 

]/rap, aor., 916. 


aor., 
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meant, dcln, 450 c. 
y/rus , pres., 753. 

y/ruh, euph., 223; aor., 847, 916, 
920; caus., 1042 e. 
repha, 18. 
rat , dcln, 361 b, e. 

-rhi, advbl, 1103 c. 

lj pron. etc., 51, 53; l and r, 53; 
nasal i, 71; as final, 144; assim. 
to, 117; of t , 162; of n, 206; of m, 
213 c; asserted s to s after, 180; 
duplication of consonant after, 228; 
svarabhakti after, 230 c. 

-la, pimy, 1189; scdry, 1227. 

yiag, pple, 957c. 

y/labh , des., 1030. 

yiikh , pres., 753. 

yiip, pres., 753, 758. 

yiig , aor., 916. 

yiih, eupb., 223; aor., 916. 

yil ‘cling’, aor., 911; pple, 957a; 
gerund, 992; caus., 1042e, f; 
peripbr. pf., 1073 a. 
yil ‘totter’, int., 1022. 
yiup , pres., 753, 758, 761b. 
yiubh, pres., 761a. 
yiu , pres., 727; pple, 957a. 

I , pron. etc., 54. 

v , pron. etc., 51, 57—8; relation to 
tt-vowels, 57; nasal v, 71, 213 c; 
resolved tow, 58, 113; duplication 
of consonants after, 228. 

-va, prmy, 1190; scdry, 1228; advbl, 
1102b. 

yvak, pf., 786. 

y/vac , eupb., 216.9; pres., 660; pf., 
784, 789d; aor., 847, 854. 

-vat, advbl, 1107, 1233 d; scdry, 
383 d. 1, 1245 f. 

yvad , 108g; pf., 784; aor., 838, 
899c, 904c,d; pple,- 956; int., 
1002a, 1017. 
yvadh , see badh. 

yvan, pres., 713; pf., 786, 794d; 
aor., 839, 847, 912, 914; pple, 
954d; int., 1011; des., 1028g. 
-van, prmy, 1169; scdry, 1234; van- 
stems in compsn, 1277, 1287 b. 

- vana , - vani , -vanu, 1170. 

-vane, infin. in, 970 d, 974. 

-vant, 517, 959, 1233. 
yvand , 108g.. 
y/v’ap , pf., 784. 


yvam , pres., 631. 
vam (from vr), 543. 

- vam, advbl, 1102 b. 

- vaya, 1228 b. 

- vara, 1171. 

- van , fem. to van , 1169, 1171, 1234. 
varga, 32. 

-vala, 1228 b. 

yvac, pres., 638, 660; pf., 784, 786. 
y/vas ‘shine’, pres., 608; pf., 784; 
aor., 834b. 

yvas ‘dwell’, eupb., 167; pf., 784. 
yvas ‘clothe’, pres., 628, 638. 
y/vas ‘attack’, pres., 631; pf., 786. 
-vas, 1173: and see vans, 
yvah, eupb., 137d, 223, 224b; pf., 
784; aor., 839, 890; int., 1002c, 
1017; at end of compds, 403. 
yvd ‘blow’, caus., 1042d. 
y/va ‘droop’, pres., 761 d. 1; caus., 
1042 d. 

yvd or vi ‘weave’, pres., 761 d. 2; 
pf., 784, 801b; fut., 935c; pple, 
954e; caus., 1042d. 

-vans (or -vas), of pples, 584, 802 
—O', 1173; vans- stems, dcln, 458 ff. 
yvac, pres., 761c; aor., 861. 
vf, dcln, 343 e. 

-vi, 1193. 
vikampana , 90 b. 
yvic , pres., 694; int., 1024. 
yvij, euph., 219; pres., 753; aor., 
834c; int., 1017, 1024. 

-vit, see 1193. 

yvid ‘know’, pres. 613,618, 621 ; pf., 
790a; int., 1006; des., 1031; 
peripbr. pf. etc., 1073. 
yvid ‘find’, pres., 753, 758; pf., 
806; aor., 847. 
yvidh, pres., 753. 
vidha , in compsn, 1302c. 5. 

-vin, 1232. 
yvip , aor., 852. 
virdma , 11. 

yvic, eupb., 218; pres., 753; pf., 
803, 806; aor., 834b, 916, 920. 
vtcva, dcln, 524; in compsn, 1251 e, 
1281a, 1298 c. 

yvis , eupb., 225, 226c; aor., 916; 

int., 1007, 1024. 
visarga , visarjaniya, 67. 
yvi ‘impregnate’, pres., 761b; int., 
1007. 

yvi ‘flutter’, int., 1017, 1024. 
y/vr ‘cover’, 108g; pres, (urnu), 708, 
712, 727; aor., 831, 834a, 839, 
900; int., 1002c. 
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|Nr ‘choose’, euph., 108g, 242; pres., 
727; pf., 797 b; aor. 837. 

)/vrj, euph., 219; pres., 694; pf., 
786, 803; aor., 832, 834c, 837—9, 
847, 920; int., 1002c. 

Yvrt , pf., 786 ; aor., 832, 834b, 839, 
847; fut., 943; int., 1002c, 1003, 
1017. 

vrtrd, 1185b. 
vrddhi, 27, 235 ff. 

yvrdh , pf., 786 ; aor., 847; fut., 943. 
yvrs, pres., 753. 

yvrh , pres., 753; aor., 916, 920. 
voc, quasi-root, 854. 

- vya , 1228 c. 

yvyac, 108g, 1087f; pres., 682; pf., 
785, 794b. 
vyanjana, 31. 
yvyath , pf., 785. 

y/vyadh, pres., 761c, 767; pf., 785, 
794 b; pple, 954 b. 
yvyay , pres., 761 d. 2. 
yvyas } 108g. 

yvyd or vi , pres., 761 d. 2; pf., 785, 
794b, 801 c; aor., 847; pple, 954c; 
caus., 1042 d. 

yvraj, euph., 219; aor., 899c. 
yvraQc , euph., 221; pres., 753; pple, 
957c. 

Yvli, pres., 727; pple, 957 a; int., 
1002a, 1017; caus., 1042e. 

p, pron. etc., 59, 63—4,119; as final, 
145; in intrnl combn, 218; with 
preceding t or n, 203. 

-pa, 1229. 
j/pans, pf., 790c. 

yfdk , pres.,708; aor., 847; des.,1030. 
p akdn, fdkrt, 398, 432. 
yfad , pf., 786. 

}/pap, aor., 883. 

j/pam, pres., 634, 761a, 763; aor., 
847; pple, 955a. 
yfaf, pf., 794e. 
y/f as, aor., 839. 

-p as, advbl, 1106. 

y/fd , pres., 660, 662, 761 d. 3; pple, 
954c; caus., 1042d. # 

yfds (or p is), pres., 444, 639, 675; 
aor., 847, 854; pple, 954 e; dp is 
from, 225. 

yfinj, euph., 219; pres., 628. 
yfis ‘leave’, euph., 226c; pres., 694, 
761b; aor., 847. 
yfis, see fds. 

i/pl, pres., 628—9; pf., 807; pple, 
956. 


|/puc, pres., 761a; aor., 847; int.. 
1002 a. 

yfubh, pres., 753, 758; aor., 852. 
Yfus , pres., 753, 761a. 
p dska, 958. 

yfr ‘crush’, euph., 242; pfes., 727, 
731; pf., 793e; aor., 900, 904b. 
yfcand , int., 1002 c. 
yfcam , pres., 727. 
y/fnath, pres., 631; aor., 867. 
yfydoifl, pres., 761b,d.l; pf., 794b; 
pple, 954 c, 957 a. 

yfrath, pres., 727, 732, 1066b, 758; 

pf., 794e; pple, 956. 

|/pram, pres., 761a, 763; aor., 847; 
pple, 955 a. 

j/pra, pres., 761d.l; pple, 957a; caus., 
1042 d; caus. aor., 861, 1047. 
yfri, aor., 831, 868, 889. 

}/pn, pres., 727. 

yfru , euph., 243; pres., 708, 710; 
pf., 797b; aor., 831, 836—9. 

yfrus, 108 g. 

yflis, euph., 226b,c, 761 c; aor.,916. 
p van, dcln, 427. 
yfvas , pres., 631; int., 1002a. 
yfva or p vi, pf., 786, 794b; aor., 847, 
868; pple, 957 a. 
yfvit, aor., 832, 847, 890. 

s , pron. etc., 59, 61—2, 46,120,182; 
as final, 145; s changed to, 180—8; 
recurrence avoided, 181b, 184 c, 
1028i; as root final, 182 a, 184b, 
225—6 ; changes succeding n to n, 
189 if.; assim. of dental after, 197; 
from p, 218. 

-sani (or -sani), infin. in, 970h, 978, 
' 1159 c, 1160 a. 
sas, euph., 146end, 199b. 

-se (or -$e), infin. in, 970c, 973. 
ysthiv, pres., 745g; pf., 789c. 

-syai (or -sydi), infin. in, 970 g, 977. 

s, pron. etc., 59, 60; s and r as surd 
and sonant, 117 a, 164; s or r as 
final of certain forms, 169 end; as 
final, 145,169,170 a, 639; combina¬ 
tions of final rdcl s, 145, 166—8, 
833; of other, 170—7; final as, 175 
—6; as, 177; s to s, 180—8; t adds 
t before, 199 c; final n adds (retains) 
s, 208—9; s lost between mutes, 
233; in s-aor., 834, 881, 883; a 
before dm of gen. pi., 313, 496; 
in aor., 874ff.; in fut,, 931 ff.; in 
desid., 1027 ff. 
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-s, advbl, 1105. 

1197. 

5 a-, 1121b; in compsn, 1288 c, 1304 c. 
sarhvrta a, 21. 
sdkhi, dcln, 343 a. 
sakthdn,sdkthi , 343 f, 431. 

Ysagh, pres., 708; aor., 836, 838. 
r/sac, pres., 660; pf., 794 d ; safe from, 
673, 675. 

i/$aj or 5anj, euph., 219; pres., 746; 

aor., 834c; des., 1028i. 
ysad , pres., 748; aor., 847, 853. 
ysan , pres., 713; pf., 804; aor., 
847, 899 c; pple, 955b ; int., 1002c; 
des., 1028g, i. 

-5am, infin. in, see - sani . 
sarhdhi, 109. 
sarhdhyaksara, 28, 30. 
sannatara, 90 c. 
ysap, aor., 847. 
ysabhdg, so-called, 108 f, 1067. 
samdndksara , 30. 
samprasdrana , 252. 

8amrdj etc., 213a. 

-sara, 1201. 
sardgh or sardd, 389. 
sdrva, dcln, 524; in compsn, 1251 e, 
1298 c. 

ysa$c, 444, 673, 675. 
sds , euph., 176a. 

-5as, 1152. 

i/sa/i, euph., 186, 223,224b; pf., 786, 
790b; aor., 837—9,897,899c; des., 
1030; at end of cmpds, 405. 
ysd or si ‘bind’, pres., 727, 761 d. 3; 
aor., 830, 837, 868; pple, 954c; 
cans., 1042 d. 

-sat, advbl, 1108. 
ysddh, aor., 861. 

-sdna, ppial words in, 897, 1175. 
ysdntv, so-called, 108 f. 
ysi, see sd. 

y/sic, pres., 753, 758; aor., 847. 
ysidh, pres., 761c. 
yslv, pres., 761 c, 765 ; pple, 954 e; 
des., 1028h, i. 

ysu ‘press out’, pres., 708; aor., 839. 
ysu ‘impel’, pres., 626, 753, 755. 
su-, 1121d; in compsn, 1288b, 1304b. 
ysu, pres., 628; pf.,789a; fut., 939. 
y$uc } aor., 861. 

ysr, pf., 797b, 807; aor., 847; int., 
i002b. 

y$rj, euph., 216.9, 219; pres., 753; 

aor., 834b, c, 890. 
ysrp, euph., 151 d; aor., 834d, 847. 
-se, infin. in, see -se. 


sosman , 37. 
sk, original of ch , 42. 
yskand, aor., 833, 890; int., 1002c. 
y/skabh or skambh, pres., 727, 730, 
732, 1066b; pf., 786. 
ysku, pres.,626,708; int.,1002a,1017. 
y/stan , pres., 631; aor., 899c; int., 
1002 b. 

ystabh or stambh , euph., 233a; pres., 
727, 730, 732, 1066 b. 
ystd , pres.. 761 d.l. 

-stdt for - tdt, advbl, 1100 b. 
ystu , pres., 626, 633; pf., 797b ; aor., 
847, 894 b, d. 

ystr , euph., 242; pres., 708, 727; 

pf., 807; aor., 831, 834a, 885, 900. 
str, dcln, 371. 
ystrh, aor., 916. 
y/stya , pres., 761 d.l. 
stri, dcln, 366, 367b. 
ystha , euph., 233 a; pres., 671, 749 a; 
aor.. 830,834a, 836-40,884, 894c; 
pple, 954c; caus.,1042d; caus.aor., 
861,1047; in ppial periphr. phrases, 
1075 c. _ 

-sna, 1195. 
ysnd , caus., 1042 d. 
ysnih , euph., 223. 
ysnu, pres., 626. 

-snu, 1194. 
spar^a, 31, 32. 
yspac , aor., 834c. 
y»pr, pres., 708; aor., 831, 834 a if. 
y/sprdh, aor., 834b. 
ysprc, euph., 218; pres., 753; aor., 
916, 920. 
ysprh , euph., 223. 
y/sphd, pres., 761 d.l; pple, 954c; 

caus., 1042 f. 
ysphur , pres., 753, 756. 
sphotana , 230 c. 

sma, pres, in past sense with, 778b. 
ysmi , caus., 1042e. 
ysyand , aor., 890; fut., 943; int., 
1002 c. 

ysyam, pf., 794 e. 
syds, euph., 176a. 

-sydii, infin. in, see -sydi. 
srdj , euph., 219. 

ysras or srans, euph., 168,833; aor., 
833, 847. 
ysridh , aor., 847. 
y/srlv , pres., 761c, 765. 
ysru, pf., 797b; aor., 868. 
ysvaj , euph., 219; pres., 746; pf., 
794 e. 

svdtavas, euph., 168, 415d. 
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ysvad , pple, 955 c. 
y/svan, pf., 794 e; aor., 899 c; int., 
1002 c. 

y/svap , pres., 631; pf., 785, 794b; 

aor., 867; des., 1028b. 
y/svar , aor., 890. 
svftr, dcln, 388 d. 
svara, 30, 81. 
svarabhakti , 230 c. 
svarita, 81. 

svdvas , euph., 168, 415 d. 

h, pron. etc., 59, 65—6, 119; as 
final, 147 ; compensating aspiration 
of initial, 147,155; with following t or 
th, 160; with preceding mute, 163; 
m before h and another cons., 213 e; 
reversion to gh, 214 ff., 222; in in¬ 
flection, 402, 637; in pf., 787; in 
int., 1002 end; in des., 1028 f; 
internal combn, 222—4; dupli¬ 
cation of a cons, after, 228; loss 
before hi, 1011. 

- ha , advbl, 1100a, 1104 end. 
y/han, euph., 192b, 216.9, 402, 637, 
787; pres., 637, 673, 749a; pf., 
794d, 805; fut., 943; pass.,998d; 
pple. 954d; int., 1002b, c; des., 
1028e, f; cans., 1042f; root-noun, 
383 b, 402 

yhar, pres., 761a. 

yhas , jaks from, 640. 


yha ‘move’, 108g; pres., 660, 664; 

des., 1028d; caus., 1042d. 
yha ‘leave*, 108g; pres., 665, 761b; 
aor., 830, 889, 912; pple, 956, 
957a; caus., 1042d; caus. aor., 
861, 1047. * 

yhi, euph., 192c, 216.9, 674, 749a, 
787; pres., 708, 716; aor., 831, 
839, 847, 889, 894d; des., 1028f. 
hi, 595 d, 1122a. 

- hi , advbl, 1100 c. 

yhihs, euph., 183; pres., 687, 692, 
694, 696; des., 1031. 
yhinv, 716. 

yhld, euph., 240; pf., 786. 
yhu, pres., 645, 647bend, 652; aor., 
831; periphr. pf. etc., 1071 d, 
1073 a, c. 
yhu , see hva. 
y/hr ‘seize’, aor., 890. 
y/hr ‘be angry’, pres., 727. 
hfdj hrdaya , 397. 
y/hrs, pres., 761a; int., 1002b. 
yhnu, pres., 626. 

yhvd or hu, pres., 761 d. 2, 753; pf., 
794b; aor., 834a, 847, 852, 887a, 
912; fut., 935c; int., 1002a; caus., 
1042d; periphr. pf., 1071 d. 
yhri , pres., 645; caus., 1042e. 
yhru , pres., 727. 

yhvr or hvar, euph., 242; pres., 
682; aor., 890, 899c. 
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a-aorist (simple aorist, 2), 846—54: in 
the later language,846 ; roots forming 
it in the older language, 847; in¬ 
flection, 848; modes, 849—51; par¬ 
ticiples, 852 ; irregularities, 853—4. 
a-class (first, &/m-class) of verbs, 
734—50 : formation of stem, 734; 
inflection, 735—43; roots of the 
class, 744; irregularities, 745—50. 
d-class or accented a-class (sixth, 
tad-class) of verbs, 751—8: forma¬ 
tion of stem, 751; inflection, 752; 
roots of the class, 753—4; irregu¬ 
larities, 755—8. 

ablative case, uses of, 289—93; ab¬ 
lative of comparison, 292b; with 
prepositions, 293, 1128: used ad¬ 
verbially, 1114; abl. infinitive, 983 ; 
abl. use of adverbs in t«s, 1098. 
absolute use of genitive, 300; of lo¬ 
cative, 303 b. 

abstract nouns, secondary derivation 

of, 1206, 1236—40. 
accent, general, 80—97 : its varieties, 
80—6; modes of designating, 87—9; 
illustration of RY. method, p. 459 ; 
over-refinements of Hindu theory, 
9l); modem delivery of ancient 
accented texts, 91; no sentence 
accent, 92; accentless words, 93; 
words doubly accented, 94,1255—6, 
1267 d; freedom of place of accent 
95; — changes of accent in vowel 
combination, 128, 130, 135; — 
accent in declension, 314—20; of 
vocative, 314; change of accent in 
monosyllabic etc. declension, 316 
—8; in numeral, 482—3; of frac¬ 
tional, 488; of case-forms used as 
adverbs, 1111 e, 1112e, 1114d; dif¬ 
ferent accent of action-nouns and 
agent-nouns, 1144; of determinative 
and possessive compounds, 1295; 
— accent of personal endings, 552 


—4; of personal verb-forms in the 
sentence, 591—8; of periphrastic 
formations, 945,1073; of compound¬ 
ed verb-forms, 1082—5; — accent 
in primary derivation, 1144; in sec¬ 
ondary, 1205; in composition, 
1251. 

accusative case, uses of, 269—77: 
with verbs, 270—4; with nouns 
and adjectives, 271—2; with pre¬ 
positions, 273, 1129; cognate, 275; 
adverbial, 276, 1111; double, 277; 
accus. infinitive, 981, 986—8; ge¬ 
rund, 995; accus. as prior member 
of compound, 1250a. 
action-nouns and agent-nouns, chief 
classes of primary derivatives. 1145 
— 6 . 

active voice, in verbs, 528—9. 
acute (uddtta) accent, 81. 
ad-class of verbs — see root-class, 
adjective, its distinction from noun, 
322; formation of compound adj., 
323—5, 1292if.; inflection of adj.. 
321—465; comparison, 466—74: 
adj. pronominally inflected, 522—6. 
adjective compounds, secondary, 1247, 
1292—1310; of other than possess¬ 
ive value, 1294; adj. copulative 
compounds, 1257. 

adverbs, 1097—1122: adv. by deri¬ 
vation, 1097—1109; case-forms 
used as adv., 1110—17; adverbial 
compounds, 1313; verbal prefixes 
etc. as adv., 1118—20; inseparable 
prefixes, 1121; other miscellaneous 
adv., 1122; adv. used prepositionally, 
1123 if.; adv. copulative compounds, 
1259. 

agent-nouns — see action-nouns, 
aggregative compounds — see copu¬ 
lative compounds. 

alphabets used for writing Sanskrit, 
1; older Indian, 2; the Devana- 
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gar! aiph., 1 —17; characters and 
transliteration, 5; arrangement, 7; 
theory of use, 8—9; vowel-writing, 
10; consonant combinations, 12— 
15; other signs, 11, 16; numeral 
figures, 17; names of characters, 
18; signs and transliteration of 
anusvara , 78. 

alphabet, spoken — see system of 
sounds. 

alterant vowels, changing following $ 
to s, 180. 

analysis of language into its elements, 
98—106; anal, of compound words, 
1248. 

antithetical construction, its influence 
on accent of verb, 596—7. 

anusvara , its pronunciation etc., 70— 
2; signs and transliteration, 73: 
see also n, rh. 

aorist tense, 532; its uses, 926—30; 
in prohibitive expression, 579—80; 
— aor. system, 535, 824—930: 
classification of forms of aor., 824; 
character and occurrence, 825—7; 
simple aor., 824, 828: 1. root-aor., 
829—41; passive aor. 3d sing., 
842—5; 2. a-aor., 846—54; 3. re¬ 
duplicated or causative aor., 856— 
73; sibilant-aor., 874—920: 4. s- 
aor., 878—97; 5. is- aor., 898—910; 
6. sis-aor., 911—15; 7. sa-aor., 
916—20; aor. optative or precative 
of later language, 921—5; aor. in 
secondary conjugation, 1019, 1035, 
1046, 1068; periphrastic aor., 

1073 b; — aor. stem in derivation, 
1140c. 

appositional possessive compounds, 
1302. 

ar or r in root and stem forms, 108 d, 
237. 

article, indefinite, represented later by 
eka, 482 a. 

aspirate mutes, phonetic character etc. 
of, 37—8; their deaspiration, 114, 
153—5; restoration of lost aspira¬ 
tion to, 141, 147, 155; derivation 
of h from, 66 ; sonant aspirate with 
following t, tft, 160: — and see 
the different letters. 

aspiration (ft), its pronunciation etc., 
59, 65—6: — and see ft. 

asseverative particles, 1122 a. 

assimilation in euphonic combination, 
115—20; with or without change 
of articulate position, 116; surd 


and sonant, 117, 156—64; nasal, 
117e, 198b, 199b; l , 117e, 206; 

dental to lingual and palatal, 118; 
other cases, 118—20. 
augment, 585—7; its omission, 587; 
uses of augmentless preterit per¬ 
sons, 563, 587; with ma prohibit¬ 
ive, 579—80. 

avyaylbhava compounds, 1313. 

bahuvrlhi compounds — see posses¬ 
sive compounds, 
benedictive — see precative. 
ftfttVclass of verbs — see a-class. 

cardinal numerals, 475; their combi¬ 
nations, 476—81; inflection, 482 
—5; construction, 486; derivatives, 
487—9. 

case-endings — see endings of de¬ 
clension. 

case-forms used as adverbs, 1110—17; 
change of accent in such, 1111 e, 
1112e, 1114 d ; their prepositional 
uses, 1125; case-forms in compo¬ 
sition, 1250. 

cases, 266; their order of arrange¬ 
ment, 266; uses, 267—305: -— 
and see the different cases, 
causative conjugation, 540, 607, 775, 
856 flf., 1041—52; relation to so- 
called tenth or cur-class, 607, 1041; 
to denominative, 1041, 1056; for¬ 
mation of stem, 1041—2; inflection, 
present-system, 1043; perfect, 
1045; attached reduplicated aorist, 
1046—7, 856ff.; other aorist forms, 
1048—9; future etc., 1050; verbal 
nouns and adjectives, 1051; deriva¬ 
tive or tertiary conjugations from 
caus. stem, 1052; declinable stems 
from do., 1140b. 
cerebral mutes — see lingual, 
circumflex (svarita) accent, 81—6, 
90b; independent, 81—4; its va¬ 
rieties, 84; enclitic, 85; their dif¬ 
ference, 86; designation, 87—90; 
occurrence from vowel combinations, 
128 c, 130, 135. 

clauses, simplicity of combination of, 
1131; dependent clauses, mode in, 
581, 950; accent of verb in, 595. 
collective singular form of copulative 
compounds, 1253 b; in Veda, 1255c, 
1256 b. 

combination of elements, 102—4; 
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euphonic rules for, 109—260; dis¬ 
tinction of internal and external, 
109—12 5 general arrangement of 
rules, 124. 

comparison of adjectives etc., 466— 
74; primary, in iyas and istha, 
467—70, 1184; secondary, in tara 
and tama, 471—3, 1242; in ra and 
ma, 474 ; inflection of comparatives 
in yas , 463—5; comp, of nouns, 
pronouns,prepositions, 473—4, 520, 
1119; of verbs, 473, 1111c. 2; 
particles of comp., 1101 , 1102 b, 
1107, 1122d. 

compensatory vowel-lengthening, 246. 

composition of stems — see compound 
stems. 

compound conjugation, 540,1076—95: 
roots with verbal prefixes and like 
elements, 1076—89; accentof comp, 
forms, 1082—6; irregularities, 1087; 
roots with inseparable prefixes, 
1089,1121; with noun and adjective 
stems, 1090—5. 

compound stems, formation of, 103, 
1246—1316: difference of earlier 
and later language as to composition, 
1246 : classification of compounds, 
1247; their analysis, 1248; rules 
of phonetic combination, 1249; case- 
forms as prior member, 1250; ac¬ 
cent, 1251; copulative comp., 1252 
—61; determinative: dependent, 
1262—78; descriptive, 1279—91; 
secondary adjective: possessive, 1292 
—1308; participial, 1309; prepo¬ 
sitional, 1310; adjective comp, as 
nouns and as adverbs, 1311—3; 
anomalous comp., 1314; stem-finals 
altered in comp., 1315; irregular 
construction of comp., 1316. 

conditional tense, 532, 940—1; its 
uses, 950; conditional uses of op¬ 
tative and subjunctive, 581b. 

conjugation, verbal inflection, 527— 
1095; general, 527—98: voice, 
528—31; tenses and their uses, 

532, 776-9, 821—3, 926—30, 
948—50; modes and their uses, 

533, 557—82, 921—5; tense-sys¬ 
tems, 535; present-system, 599— 
779; perfect-system, 780—823; 
aorist-systems, 824—930; future- 
systems, 931—50 ; number and 
person, 536; personal endings, 541 
—56; verbal adjectives and nouns, 
537—9,’ 951—95; secondary con- 


jugations, 540, 996—1068; peri¬ 
phrastic and compound conjugation, 
540, 1069—95. 
conjunctions, 1131—3. 
consonants, pronunciation etc., 31— 
75: mutes, 32—50; semivowels, 
51—8; spirants, 59— 66 ; visarya 
and anusvdra etc., 67—73; quan¬ 
tity, 76; cons, allowed as finals, 
122, 139 ff.; occurring at end of 
stems and endings, 139: — and 
see the different classes and 
letters. 

consonant combinations, extension and 
abbreviation of, 121, 227—33. 
consonant-groups, how written in de- 
vandgarl , 9, 12—5. 
consonantal stems, declension of, 377 
—465; their classification, 382. 
contemptuous prefix, 506, 1121e; do. 

suffix, 521, 1222 b. 
copulative compounds, 1247, 1252— 
61; of nouns, 1253—6; adjectives, 
1257; adverbs, 1259; numerals, 
1261; copulatives in later language, 
1253—4; in Rig-Yeda, 1255; in 
Atharva-Veda, 1256; accent, 1258; 
question of possessives from cop., 
1293 a. 

cur-class of verbs, 607, 1041, 1056: 
— and see causative conjugation. 

dative case, uses of, 285—8; dat. 
infinitive, 982, 986; dat. used ad¬ 
verbially, 1113. 

deaspiration of aspirate mutes, 114, 
153—5 ; consequent re-aspiration 
of initial, 141, 147, 155. 
declension, in general, 261—320 : 
gender, 263; number, 264—5; case, 
266; uses of the cases, 267—305; 
endings of decl., 306—10; varia¬ 
tion of stem and insertions, 311—3; 
accent, 314—20; — decl. of nouns 
and adjectives,321—465 :1.a-stems, 
326—34; II. i and u-stems, 335 
—46; III. a, l, and u (and diph¬ 
thongal) stems, 347—68; IY. r- 
stems, 369—76 ; Y. consonant- 
stems, 377—465 : A. root-stems 
etc., 383—410; B. derivative stems 
in as , is , us , 411—9; C. in an, 
420—37; D. in in, 438—41; 
E. in ani, 442—57; F. in vans , 
458—62; G. in yas : 463—5; — 
decl. of numerals, 482—5; of 
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pronouns, 491—521 ; of adjectives 
inflected pronominally, 522—6. 
declinable stems, derivation of — see 
derivation. 

decompound compounds and their ana¬ 
lysis, 1248. 

demonstrative pronouns, 495—503. 
denominative conjugation, 540, 1053 
— 68 : formation without sign, 1054; 
with sign ya , from stems of various 
final, 1055—63; relation to causa¬ 
tive, 1056, 1067; with signs sya, 
kdmya , 1064—5; with aya , beside 
na-class verbs etc., 1066; inflec¬ 
tion, 1068; declinable stems from 
denom. stem, 1149, 1178h, 1180b. 
dental series of mutes (t, th, d , dh , n), 
pronounciation etc., 47—8; dent, 
character of l, 25; of l, 51, 53; of 
s, 60; assimilation of dent, to pa¬ 
latals and linguals, 118, 196—203, 
205; dent, sibilant and nasal con¬ 
verted to lingual, 180—95: — and 
see the different letters, 
dependent clause, accent of verb in, 
595. 

dependent compounds, 1247, 1263, 
1264—78; noun, 1264; adjective, 
1265 ; their varieties, 1266—78 : 
with ordinary noun or adjective as 
final member, 1267—8; with root- 
noun, 1269; derivative in a, 1270; 
ana, 1271; ya, 1272; participle 
in ta or na , 1273; ti, 1274; in, 
1275; i, 1276; van, man, etc., 
1277—8; dep. comp, in possessive 
use, 1296. 

derivation of adverbs, 1097—1109; of 
declinable stems, 1136—1245; in 
general, 1136—42; primary, 1143 
—1201; secondary, 1202-45. 
descent, adjectives and nouns indicat¬ 
ing, 1206. 

descriptive compounds, 1247, 1263, 
1279—91; of ordinary adjective with 
noun, 1280; of appositional noun 
with noun, 1280 b; with participle 
as filial member, 1283—4; with 
gerundive, 1285; with root-%tem, 
1286; with other verbal derivatives, 
1287; with inseparable prefix as 
prior member, 1288; with verbal 
prefix etc., 1289; with other ad¬ 
verbial words, 1290; with purva 
in reversed position, 1291; descr. 
comp, in possessive use, 1297ff. 
desiderative conjugation, 540, 1026— 


40; meaning, 1026, 1040; forma¬ 
tion of stem, 1027—9 ; abbreviated 
stems, 1030 ; use of union-vowel i, 
1031; inflection, present-system, 
1032; other forms, 1033—7; deri¬ 
vative or tertiary conjugations from 
desid. stem, 1039; desid. from cau¬ 
sative stem, 1052 b; declinable stems 
from desid. stem, 1140 b, 1149, 
1159b, 1161c, 1178 f. 
determinative compounds, 1247, 1262 
—91; dependent, 1264—78; de¬ 
scriptive, 1279—91; in possessive 
adjective use, 1293 ff. 
devatd-dvandva compounds, 1251 a, 
1255. 

diminutives, secondary derivation of, 

1206, 1222, 1243. 

diphthongs (e, ai, o, au), pronuncia¬ 
tion etc., 27—30; protraction of, 78; 
euphonic combination as finals, 131 
—5: — and see thedifferent 
letters. 

diphthongal stems, declension of, 360 
— 1 . 

div- class of verbs — see i/a-class. 
double stems, present, 815 ; aorist, 
894 d, 897. 

doubling of aspirate mutes, 154; of 
a final nasal, 210; of ch, 227; of 
first consonant of a group, 229; of 
a consonant after r (and h, l, v), 
228. 

dual number, its use, 265; its forms, 
308; in personal pronoun, 492. 
dual finals e , i, u uncombinable, 138 a. 
dvandva compounds — see copula¬ 
tive. 

dvigu compounds, 1312. 

eighth class of verbs — see u-class. 
emphasis, accent of verb for, 598. 
emphatic pronoun, 513. 
endings, of inflection and derivation, 
99, 100; of declension, 306—10; 
of singular, 307; dual, 308 ; plural, 
309; normal scheme, 310; end. of 
a-stems, 327—9 ; of i and w-stems, 
336—8^ of radical a, l, u-stems, 
349; of derivative do., 363; of r- 
stems, 371; of personal pronouns, 
492—3; of general pronominal de¬ 
clension, 496; — end. of conjuga¬ 
tion, 541 ff.; of 1 st sing., 543; 2d, 
544; 3d, 545; of 1 st du., 546; 
2d and 3d, 547; of 1st pi., 548; 
2d, 549; 3d, 550; normal schemes, 
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553, accent, 552—4; irregularities, 
555; end. of subjunctive combined 
with mode-sign, 560—2; of opta¬ 
tive, 566; of precative, 568; tat of 
imperative, 570—1; — end. of de¬ 
rivation — see suffixes, 
euphonic combination of elements, 102 
—4; rules respecting it, 109—226. 
exclamatory prefix from interrogative 
pronoun, 506, 1121 e. 

fifth class of verbs — see mt-class. 
finals, permitted, 122, 139—52; final 
consonants of stems and endings, 
139. 

final clauses, modes used in, 581c. 
first class of verbs — see a-class. 
first general conjugation of verbs, its 
characteristics, 604. 
forms, stronger and weaker, of roots 
and stems, 107—8: — and see 
variation of stem. 

fourth class of verbs — see ya- 
class. 

fractional use of ordinals, 488. 
frequentative conjugation — see in¬ 
tensive. 

future passive participles — see ge¬ 
rundives. 

future tenses, 532; their uses, 948— 
9; fut. systems, 535, 931—50; s- 
future and conditional, 932—41; 
periphrastic future, 942—7. 

gender in declension, 262—3. 
general and special tenses, 599. 
genitive case, uses of, 294—300 : with 
prepositions, 299, 1130; gen. ab¬ 
solute, 300; loss of accent of gen. 
with vocative, 314; gen. infinitive, 
984; gen. used adverbially, 1115; 
as prior member of compound, 1250d. 
gerunds, 539, 989—95; their use, 
989, 994; ger. in tva, 990, 991, 
993; in ya (or yd ), 990, 992—3; 
in tvdya and tvi, 993 b; in tvdnam 
and tvinam, 993 c; in am, 995. 
gerundives, or future passive partici¬ 
ples, 961—6, 1212—8; ger. in ya, 
962—3, 1213 ; in tavya , 962, 964, 
1212 d. 2; in aniya, 962, 965, 
1215 b; in tva, 966a, 1209 g; in 
enya , 966 b, 1217; in dyya, 966 c, 
1218; in elima, 966 d, 1201; ger. 
in composition, 1285. 
grave (anuddtta) accent, 81. 
g ana-strengthening, character and oc¬ 


currence of, 235—43, and passim; 
in primary derivation, 1143 a ; in se¬ 
condary, 1203 a, 1204 end. 
guttural series of mutes (k , kh , g , 
gh, n), pronunciation etc., 39—41; 
asserted gutt. character of a, 20; 
of h, 65; palatals from original 
gutt., 41—3; p and h do., 64, 66; 
reversion of palatals etc. to gutt. form, 
43, 64, 142, 145, 147, 214ff.: — 
and see the different letters. 

heavy and light syllables, 79. 
hiatus, avoidance of, 113, 125—38; 
not avoided in Veda, 113, 125; its 
occurrence as result of euphonic 
processes, 132—4, 175 b, 177. 
hu- class of verbs — see reduplicat¬ 
ing class. 

imperative mode, 533, 569, 572 ff.; 
scheme of its endings, 553; its 1st 
persons old subjunctive, 533, 574, 
578; impv. form in tat and its uses, 
570—-1; Yedic 2d sing, in si, 624; 
impv. use of infinitives, 982d. 
imperfect tense, 532; its use, 779. 
imperfect time, no designation of, 532. 
increment and decrement of elements, 
123, 234 ff. 

indeclinables, 98, 1096—1135: ad¬ 
verbs, 1097—1122; prepositions, 
1123—30; conjunctions, 1131—3; 
interjections, 1134—5; derivative 
stems from indeclinables, 1138, 
1245. 

indefinite use of interrogative and re¬ 
lative pronouns, 507, 511. 
infinitives, 538, 968—88; later, 968; 

earlier, 969—79 ; uses, 980—8. 
inseparable prefixes, 1121; in de¬ 
scriptive composition, 1283ff., 1288; 
in possessive, 1304. 
insertions between stem and ending 
in declension, 313. 
instrumental case, uses of, 278—84; 
of separation, 283; with preposi¬ 
tions, 284, 1127; gerundial, 989; 
used adverbially, 1112; as prior 
member of compound, 1250 b. 
intensive (or frequentative) conjuga¬ 
tion, 540, 1000—25; character and 
occurence, 1000—1; reduplication, 
1002—3; inflection, present-system, 
1004—17; derivative middle in¬ 
flection, 1016—7; forms outside 
present-system, 1018—9, 1025; 
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doubtful intens. formations, 1020 
—4; derivative or tertiary conju¬ 
gations from intens. stem, 1025. 
interjections, 1134—5; their final 
vowel uncombinable, 138 f. 
internal and external combination, 
distinction of, 109—12. 
internal change, question of deriva¬ 
tion by, 1208 end. 
interrogative particles, 1122 c. 
interrogative pronoun, 504—7; its 
indefinite use, 507; exclamatory 
prefix from it, 506, 1121 e. 
te-aorist, 898—910: formation of stem, 
898—900; inflection, 901—2; roots 
making it, 903; irregularities, 904; 
modes, 905—8; from secondary con¬ 
jugations, 1019, 1035, 1048, 1068. 

jihvdmullya- spirant, 69, 170 d. 

karmadhdraya compounds — see de¬ 
scriptive compounds. 
kri~ class of verbs — see na-class. 

labial series of mutes (p, ph , b, bh, 

m) , pronunciation etc., 49—50; 
lab. character of «, u, 20; of v, 
51,57—58: — and see the dif¬ 
ferent letters. 

lengthening of vowels in formation 
and inflection, 244—6; of final 
vowel in composition, 247; in the 
sentence in Veda, 248. 
light and heavy syllables, 79. 
lightening of a or a to an i or u- 
vowel, 249 ff. 

lingual series of mutes (t, th , d, dh 1 

n) , pronunciation etc., 45—6; non¬ 
originality, 46; ling, character of 
r, 25; of r, 51—2; ling. 1 , 5 end, 
54; ling, character of 8, 61; assimi¬ 
lation of dentals to ling., 118, 
196 ff.; lingualization of s and n, 
180—95: — and see the dif¬ 
ferent letters. 

locative case, uses of, 301—5; loc. 
absolute, 303; of goal of action, 
304; with prepositions, 305, 1126; 
used adverbially, 1116; loc. infini¬ 
tive, 985; loc. use of adverbs in 
tra, 1099; loc. as prior member of 
compound, 1250 c. 
long and short quantity, 76—9. 

manner, particles of, 1101—2, 1122g. 
middle stem-foim in declension, 311. 
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middle voice, 528—30; its use as 
passive, 531. 

mode in verbal inflection, 533; sub¬ 
junctive, 557—63; optative, 564 
—8; imperative, 569—71; uses of 
the modes, 572—82. 

multiplicative numeral adverbs, 489, 
1104—6. 

mutes, series of, their pronunciation 
etc., 32—50: classification, 32—8; 
guttural series, 39—41; palatal, 
42—4; lingual, 45—6; dental, 47 
—8; labial, 49—50; mutes per¬ 
mitted as finals, 141 — 3; anomalous 
conversions from one series to an¬ 
other, 151: — and see the dif¬ 
ferent series. 

na-class (ninth, Jen-class) of verbs, 
717—32: formation of stem, 717; 
inflection, 718—26; roots of the 
class, 727; irregularities, 728—32; 
accompanying denominative in dya, 
732, 1066 b. 

nasal assimilation, 117, 161, 198b, 
199b. 

nasal class (seventh, rudh- class) of 
verbs, 683—96 : formation of stem, 
683; inflection, 684—93; roots of 
the class, 694; irregularities, 695 
- 6 . 

nasal increment in strong forms, 255. 

nasal mutes (n, n, n, n, mj, 34, 36; 
their occurrence as finals, 143; 
duplication, 210; assimilation of 
preceding mute, 161, 198b, 199b; 

— nasal spirant or anusvdra, 70—3; 

— nasal semivowels, 71, 206, 213 c; 

— nasal vowels, 71. 

negative particles, 1122 b; neg. pre¬ 
fix, 1121a. 

ninth class of verbs — see na-class. 

nominative case, uses of, 267; nom. 
use of infinitive, 987; nom. form 
as particle, 1117. 

noun and adjective, distinction of, 
322; inflection of nouns — see 
declension. 

nu-class (fifth, su-class) of verbs, 
697—716: formation of stem, 697; 
inflection, 698—707; roots of the 
class, 708; irregularities, 709—12, 
716. 

number in declension, 264—5; in 
conjugation, 536. 

numerals, 475—89 : simple cardinals, 
475; their combinations for odd 
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numbers, 476—81; inflection, 482 
—5; construction, 486; ordinals, 
487—8; other num. derivatives, 
489; num. figures, 17; possessive 
compounds with num., 1300; num. 
or dvigu compounds, 1312. 

omission, sign indicating, 16. 
onomatopoetic words, 1091, 1135b. 
optative mode, 533, 564—8; its for¬ 
mation, 564—5; scheme of end¬ 
ings combined with mode-sign, 
566; precative, 567, 921—5; 

scheme of prec. endings, 568; uses 
of opt., 573—82. 

ordinal numeral adjectives, 487—8. 

pada-endings in declension, 111. 
palatal series of mutes (c , c/i, j, jh , n), 
pronunciation etc., 42 — 4; derived 
from original gutturals, '42; rever¬ 
sion to guttural form, 214 ff.; eu¬ 
phonic combinations, 118—9, 214— 
20; treatment as finals, 142; pal. 
character of i. i, 20; of y, 51, 56; 
off,63—4:—and see the dif¬ 
ferent letters, 
participial compounds, 1247, 1309. 
participles, 534,537,583-4,1172-7; 
of present-systems, 619 etc. etc.; 
of perfect, 802—7; of aorist, 840, 
852, 872, 897, 909; of future, 
939; passive part., 952—8, 1176 
—7; active, in tavant, 959—60; 
future passive, 961—7; of second¬ 
ary conjugations, 1012—3, 1019, 
1032, 1037, 1043, 1050-1, 1068; 
part.in possessive composition, 1299; 
— inflection of part, in ant , 443 
—9; in vans , 458—62; — para¬ 
phrases, periphrastic, 1074—5. 
passive conjugation, 531, 540, 998; 
present-system (yd-class), 768—74; 
aorist 3d sing., 842—5; periphrastic 
perfect, 1072; participle in ta or 
na, 952—7, 1176—7; future par¬ 
ticiples, 961—6 (and see gerund¬ 
ives); pass, use of infinitive, 988; 
pass, of secondary conjugations, 
1025, 1039, 1052 a; pass, con¬ 
structions, 282, 999. 
perfect tense, 532; scheme of its 
endings, 553 ; uses, 821—3; — 
perf.-system, 535, 780—823 : for¬ 
mation of stem, 781—94; redu¬ 
plication, 782 —91; strong and weak 
stem-forms, 792—4; endings and 


their combination with stem, 795 fl'.; 
union-vowel i, 796—8; inflection, 
800; irregularities, 801; participle, 
802—7; its inflection, 458—62; 
modes, 808—16; pluperfect, 817 
—20; — periphrastic perf., 1070 
—73. 

perfect time, expressed by so-called 
aorist, 532, 928. 

periphrastic conjugation, 1069—75; 
future, 931, 942—7; its uses, 949; 
perfect, 1070—3,1018,1034, 1045, 
1068; aorist and precative, 1073 b; 
present. 1073c; periph. participial 
phrases, 1074—5. 
person in verbal inflection, 536. 
personal endings — see endings of 
conjugation. 

personal pronouns, 491—4; nouns 
used as such, 514. 
place, particles of, 1099, 1100, 1122e. 
pluperfect tense, 532, 817—20; plup. 

time, no designation of, 532. 
position, length of syllable by, 79. 
possessive adjectives, 1206,1230—35; 
pronominal, 516. 

possessive compounds, 1247, 1293— 
1308; poss. dependents, 1296; 
poss. descriptives, 1297 if.: with 
ordinary adjective as prior member, 
1298; with participle, 1299; with 
numeral, 1300; with appositive 
noun, 1301—3; with adverb, 1304 
—6 ; added suffixes, 1307; preg¬ 
nant use, 1308. 

precative optative, 533; its forma¬ 
tion, 567; scheme of endings, 568[; 
prec. in later language, 921—5; 
use, 573. 

prepositions, 1123—30; words used 
as such, 1123—5; cases construed 
with them, 1126—30; —prep, in 
composition with roots — see ver¬ 
bal prefixes. 

prepositional compounds, 1247, 1310. 
present tense, 532; its uses, 777—8; 
— pres.-system, 535, 599—779: 
prominence as part of verb-system, 
600; varieties of form and their 
classification, 601 ff.; conjugations 
and conjugation-classes, 602—10; 
first conjugation : I. root* class, 611 
—41; II. reduplicating class, 642 
—82; III. nasal class, 683—96; 
IV. nu and u-class, 697—716; 
Y. nd-class, 717—32; second con¬ 
jugation: VI. a-class, 734—50; 
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Vll. accented d-class,751—8; YIII. 
t/a-class, 759—67; IX. t/d-class, or 
passive conjugation, 768—74; uses 
of tenses, 776—9; of modes, 572 
—81; — pres, stems, derivatives 
from, 1140 c. 

primary and secondary personal end¬ 
ings, 542If.; normal schemes, 553. 
primary derivation, 1138—1201 : re¬ 
lation to secondary, 1139; from what 
made, 1140—1; union-vowels, 
1142; form of root, 1143; accent, 
1144; meaning, 1145—6; prim, 
suffixes and the derivatives made 
with them, 1148—1201. 
prohibitive expression, 574, 579—80. 
pronominal roots, 490; their char¬ 
acter, in inflection and derivation, 
1137—8; adverbs from them, 1097ff. 
pronouns, 490—521: personal, 491 
—4; demonstrative, 495—503 ; 
interrogative, 504—7; relative, 508 
—12; emphatic, 513; nouns used 
pronominally, 514; pron. derivative 
adjectives, 515—21; adjectives de¬ 
clined pronominally, 522—6. 
pronunciation — see system of 
sounds. 

protracted (pluta) quantity, 78; protr. 

final vowel uncombinable, 138 e. 
punctuation, signs of, in devanagarl , 16. 

quantity of consonants and vowels, 
76—8; of syllables, 79. 

radical stems — see root-stems, 
reduplicated (or causative) aorist, 824, 

856— 73, 1046; formation of stem, 

857— 63; inflection, 864—7; use 
in primary conjugation, 868; in 
causative, 1046; modes, 869—71. 

reduplicating class (third, /m-class) of 
verbs, 642—82; reduplication and 
accent, 642—6; inflection, 647— 
58; irregularities, 659—82. 
reduplication, occurrence of, 259; 
general rules for forming, 588—90; 
present red., 643, 660ff.;,perfect, 
782—91; aorist,857—63; intensive, 
1002; desiderative, 1029; in deri¬ 
vation, 1143 e; anomalous, 1087 f. 
relationship, nouns of, in r, 369 ff., 
1182 d. 

relative clauses, peculiarities of, 512. 
relative compounds ('possessive), 1293 c. 
relative pronoun, 508—12. 
repeated words, 1260. 


resolution, in Veda, of semivowels 
into vowels, and of vowels into two 
syllables, 113. 

reversion of palatal mutes and sibil¬ 
ant, and of h , to guttural form, 
43, 64,142,145,147,214ff., 1176a. 
roots of a language, 100—1, 106; 
forms of root, 107; roots and root- 
forms according to the native gram¬ 
marians, 108. 

root-aorist, 829—45: in later lang¬ 
uage, 829; in older, 830ff.; modes, 
835—9 ; participles, 840; passive 
aor. 3d sing., 842—5. 
root-class (second, ad-class) of verbs, 
611—41; inflection, 612—23; ir¬ 
regularities, 625—41. 
root-stems, their occurrence and use, 
323, 383, 1137, 1147; as infini¬ 
tives, 970 a, 971; in dependent 
composition, 1269; in descriptive, 
1286; inflection of such stems in 
a, i, u, 349ff.; in consonants, 383ff. 
rudh- class of verbs — see nasal class. 

s-aorist, 878—97 : formation of stem, 
878—9 ; endings and combination 
with stem, 880—1; question of 
loss of s in certain forms, 834, 
881; inflection, 882—3; irregu¬ 
larities, 884—91; absence of i in 
2d and 3d sing, in older language, 
888—90; modes, 892—6; parti¬ 
ciples, 897; — s-aor. stem in deri¬ 
vation, 1140 c. 

s-futnre, 931—9: formation of stem, 
932, 936; use of union-vowel i, 
934—5; occurrence, 937; modes, 
938; participles, 939; its preterit, 
the conditional, 940—1; uses, 948. 
aa-aorist, 916—20: roots allowed later 
to mate it, 916; occurrence in 
older language, 919—20; formation 
of stem, 917; inflection, 918. 
second class of verbs — see root- 
class. 

second general conjugation of verbs. 

its characteristics, 605, 733. 
secondary adjective compounds, 1247, 
1292 ff. 

secondary conjugations, 540, 996— 
1068: passive, 998—9; intensive, 
1000—1025; desiderative, 1026— 
40; causative, 1041—52; deno¬ 
minative, 1053—68. 
secondary derivation, 1138—9, 1202 
—45; relation to primary, 1139 ff.; 
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forms of stem, 1203—4; accent, 
1205; meaning, 1206; sec. suffixes 
and the derivatives made with them, 
1208—45. 

secondary personal endings, 542 ff.; 

normal scheme, 553. 
semivowels (y , r, t, v), pronunciation 
etc., 51—8; nasal semiv., 71, 206, 
213c: — and see thedifferent 
letters. 

sentence, rules of euphonic combin¬ 
ation in, 103. 

seventh class of verbs — see nasal 
class. 

sh- sounds (s and p), 61, 63. 
short and long quantity, 76—9. 
sibilants ff, s, s), pronunciation etc., 
60—4: — and see the different 
letters. 

sibilant-aorist, 824, 874—920: for¬ 
mation and classification, 874—7; 
4. s-aorist, 878—97; 5. is-aorist, 
898—910; 6. sis-aorist, 911—5; 
7. sa-aorist, 916—20; its stem in 
derivation, 1140 c. 

simple aorist, 824, 828—55: 1. root- 
aorist, 829—41; passive aor. 3d 
sing., 842—5; 2. a-aorist, 846— 
55. 

sis-aorist, 911—5; formation of stem, 
911; inflection, 911; forms in older 
language, 912—13; mqdes, 914j; 
middle forms, 915. 
sixth class of verbs — see a-class. 
sonant and surd sounds, 34; mutes, 
34—5; aspirates, 37—8; question 
as to character of A, 65; of final 
mute, 141 end; euphonic assimi¬ 
lation of the two classes, 117, 156 
—78. 

special and general tenses, 599. 
spirants, 59If.: sibilants, 59—64; 
aspiration, 65; other breathings, 
67—9. 

stems, inflectible. 99—100, 105; 

their derivation — see derivation, 
strengthening and weakening process¬ 
es, 234—60. 

strong and weak, or strong, middle, 
and weakest, forms of stems in 
declension, 311; of roots and stems 
in general, 107— S. 
su-class of verbs — see nu-class. 
subjunctive mode, 533; formation and 
endings, 557—62; its first persons 
used later as imperative, 533, 574, 
578 ; subj. use of augmentless pre¬ 


terit forms, 563, 587 ; uses of subj. 
mode, 574— 82. 

suffixes forming adverbs, 1097—1109; 
do. declinable stems — see deri¬ 
vation. 

surd and sonant sounds — see sonant, 
syllables, quantity of, 79. 
system of sounds, 19—75: vowels 
and diphthongs, 19—30; conson¬ 
ants, 31 ff.; mutes, 32—50; semi¬ 
vowels, 51—8; sibilants, 59—64; 
aspiration, 65-—6; visarga and other 
breathings, 68—9; anusvara , 70 
—3; unwritten sounds defined by 
Hindu grammarians, 230; scheme 
of spoken alphabet, with notice of 
comparative frequency of the sounds, 
75; quantity, 76—9; accent and 
its designation, 80—97. 

tan-class of verbs — see u-class. 
tatpurwsa-eompounds — see deter¬ 
minatives. 

tense in verbal inflection, 532; tense- 
systems, 535; present-system, 599 
—779; perfect-system, 780—823; 
aorist-systems, 824—930; future- 
systems, 931—950. 
fenth class of verbs — see causative 
conjugation. 

third class of verbs — see redupli¬ 
cating class. 

time, particles of, 1103, 1122 f. 
transliteration, general method of, 5; 
of sign of elision, 16, 135; of com¬ 
bined final and initial vowels, 126; 
of anusvara , 73; of accent, 83, 89. 
tud-class of verbs — see a-class. 

w-class (eighth, tan-class) of verbs, 
697—716; formation of stem, 697; 
inflection, 698—707; roots of the 
class, 713; irregular root kr or Aar, 
714—5; other irregularities, 716. 
uncombinable (pragrhya) final vowels, 
138. 

uninflected words — see indeclin¬ 
able s. 

union-vowels, 254; i in present in¬ 
flection, 630—1, 640; in perfect, 
796—8, 803; in aorist, 876—7; 
in s-future, 934—5; in periphrastic 
future* 943; in desiderative, 1031; 
in passive participle, 956; in in¬ 
finitive and gerund, 968, 991; in 
derivation, 1142; — x in present 
inflection, 632—4; in 2d and 3d 
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sing., 555b; in intensive, 1004ff.; 
I for i, 900; di for z, 555b. 
upadhmamya-sj>ha.nt, 69, 170 d. 

variation of stem-form in declension, 
311—2; in r-stems, 370; in con¬ 
sonantal stems, 379, 385—8, 421, 
443—4, 458, 463; — in conju¬ 
gation, 556; in present-stem, 604; 
in perfect, 792—4; in aorist, 831 ff., 
879, 899; in intensive, 1004; in pri¬ 
mary derivation, 1143; in secondary, 
1203—4; in composition, 1249. 
verb — see conjugation, 
verb-forms, accentuation of, in the 
sentence, 591—8. 

verbal prefixes, 1076—7; kindred 
words, 1078—9, 1120; composition 
with roots, 1076—87,137a,b; accent, 
1082—5 ? their more independent 
use, 1084, 1118; prepositional uses, 
1125; forms of comparison, 1119 ; de¬ 
clinable stems from roots compounded 
with them, 1141, 1282; use in des¬ 
criptive composition, 1289; in pos¬ 
sessive, 1305; in prepositional, 1310. 
visarga {or visarjanlya ), 67—9; quan¬ 
titative value, 79; occurrence, 144 
—5, 170—2. 

vocative case, form of, 307 end; Vedic, 
in as, 425 g, 454b, 462 a; accent 
(along with qualifying word), 314; 
verb accented after, 594. 


voice in verbal inflection, 528—31. 

vowels, how written in devanagari , 
10; sign of absence of, 11; — 
their pronunciation etc., 19—29: 
a, i, u-vowels, 19—22; r, l- vowels, 
23—6 ; diphthongs, 27—9; quan¬ 
tity, 77—8; accent, 80ff.; nasal 
vowels, 71; rules of vowel-com¬ 
bination, 125—38; resulting accent, 
128, 130, 135; exceptional cases, 
136—8. 

vrddhi- strengthening, character and 
occurrence of, 235—43, and passim; 
in primary derivation, 1143 a; in 
secondary, 1204. 

ttf-sound, belonging to v , 57. 

weak, or weakest, form of stem in 
declension, 311. 

weakening and strengthening pro¬ 
cesses, 234—60. 

i/a-class (fourth, div- class) of verbs, 
759—67: formation of stem, 759; 
inflection, 760; roots of the class 
and their classification, 761— 2 ; 
irregularities, 763—7. 

2/a-class of verbs, or passive present- 
system, 768—74; formation of 
stem, 768—70; inflection, 771; 
irregularities, 772—4; z/a-formation 
from intensive stem, 1016—7. 
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ERRATA. 

The remark at the end of 721 belongs instead under 688. 

At 612 a, last line of paradigm, restore the lost i of itds; and, at 1156, 

I. 5, the lost a at end of line. 

Read l at 65, last line but one; vdvd at 94e; ems and em at 176, 

II . 2, 3, 8vit at 188, 1 . 5; gordtsu at 221, 1 . 8; bruvdnah at 268, 1 . 5; 
tiryate at 761b, 1. 15; dyut at 785, 1. 5; amoci at 844, 1. 8; aranisus at 
908, 1. 8; tanyu at 1178e, 1. 1; ddh$uka at 1180 a, 1. 3; rj (for uj) at 
1200 c, 1. 1. 

References to the paragraphs 361—76 are (owing to an unfortunately 
necessary renumbering) in several instances wrong by a difference of one to 
five. Also other references as follows; read 454 at 425 g, 1.2; 547 at 
561, 1. 5 from end; 672 at 654, 1. 3; 1042d at 1030, 1. 13; and 1271 
at 1150c, 1. 8. 


















